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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brother Porter's Masonic Song, “ Ye freeborn Sons,** shall be inserted 4s 
soon as we can relieve ourselveft a little from the pressure of arrears to other 
Correspondents. 

Several communications from our good friend Caft. M. which were received 
too late for this Month, shall appear in our next Number. 

We have permission from our R. W. Brother Dvnckerley , to present our 
Readers with Copies of Letters to the late Earl of Chesterfield, descriptive of 
Gibraltar, Minorca, Leghorn, Bastia and Florenzo on the island of Corsica, 
Cagliari on the island of Sardinia, Barcelona, Malaga, AHcapt, and C^dia op 
the coast of Spain; written by Mr. D. in the years 1748 and 1749, when 
that Gentleman was an officer on board his Majesty’s ship the Crown. — One 
of the above Letters shall be inserted in our next. 

The Poem in favour of tbe Slave-trade is of a complexion unsuitable to a Work 
which, on all occasions, shall promote, as far as its influence can extend, the 
cause of Universal Benevolence . We at the same time beg to express our ac- 
knowledgments to the Gentleman who did us the favour to transmit it. 

The indefatigable attention and zealous friendship of our* Brother St&nfaU 
affords us very great pleasure* and demands our most sincere thanks. The 
auxiliaries he alludes to will, we doubt not, afford much gratification to o\\t 
Readers. 

Respecting the idea of engraving the Portraits in Freemasons* Hall on 
an enlarged Scale, Q. D. will find some information in Vol. II. p. 40^. 


Any of the Portraits contained in this Work may be had in Frames, handsomely 
gilt and glazed, at 3 s. each, by applying at $he British* Letter-Foundry, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery -Lane, yr here Communications for the Prqt 
rrjetor will be thankfully received. 

Subscribers may have their Volumes bound by sending them as above. 


PRICES OF BINDING PER VOLUME. 


s. d. 

Half-bound, Russia back - -----16 

Calf, lettered - - ------- 2 q 

Ditto, gilt - - - - -- -- - - 2 €> 

Extra, with Masonic Embellishments - - 4 6 f 
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TO THE 


READERS 

OP THE 

FREEMASONS 1 MAGAZINE. 


T HE Proprietor begs to return his sincere thanks for the Patio* 
nage with which he has hitherto been favoured ; and to say, 
that he feels himself thereby strongly pledged to exertions that may 
jnerit its continuance. 


\f) 

t 


•r 
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Highly honoured as he has been by the general approbation the 
Work has met with among his Brethren, conveyed in the most ex- 
plicit manner in the Sanction extended to it by the Grand Lodge, 
tie feels animation and vigour assume the place of hesitation and 
diffidence, and, giving way to the grateful impulse of public favour, 
he determines that no efforts shall be wanting on his part to make 
permanent that favour, and to enlarge still further the circle of its 
influence. 

Of all the exercises either of the head or heart, those will be ge- 
nerally most effective, as most genuine, that are excited by Grati- 
tude and nourished by Hope. Inspired by these sentiments, our 
Brethren will, it is hoped, find in the present Number proofs of 
our diligence in cultivating correspondence. The Address of the 
Freemasons of Quebec to their Royal Grand Master Prince Edward, 
and his Royql Highness’s Answer, reflect equal credit on the Pa- 
triotism and Benevolence of both parties ; and our thanks are due 
to the respectable Brother by whom they were communicated to 
us. Dr. Jieans’s Masonic Oration as a Composition does him much 
honour, and as a chain of true Principles is a just tribute to the 
Institution of which it treats. 

To our Correspondents, among whom we may be permitted to 
distinguish the indefatigable Dr. Watkins and Mr. Stanfield, 
every sentiiqent of gratitude is due ; their exertions have raised 
the Freemasons* Magazine to a degree of credit with the Frater- 
nity, that, at so early a period, was scarcely to have been hoped 
for. 

Of the Typographical Elegance of the Work many flattering 
testimonies of approbation have been received by the Proprietor; 
find the present Number, with which our Third Volume commences, 
will perhaps appear in a state of improvement. Last, though not least 
among the causes of success, may be considered the Graphic Em- 
bellishments, which, as Magazine Prints, defy competition. 

What diligence has enabled him thus to raise, increased exertions 
shall be made to support, and, favoured with the applause of his 
Prethren, the Proprietor will earnestly court Genius, and reward 
Mfrjt. 
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GENERAL AND COMPLETE LIBRARY. 


For JULY 1794. 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 


Sir, July 12, 1794. 

I N the Gentleman's Magazine for last month, I read with asto- 
nishment a most insidious attack on our excellent Institution, in 
an anonymous essay , which, to add to its publicity, was afterwards 
sent to and inserted in the St. James’s Chronicle of the 8th inst. 
How tenets not only so innoxious, but so truly laudable as those in- 
culcated in our Fraternities, can have suggested to any man the base 
idea of branding us with a vice most revolting to our minds as men, 
and our principles as Masons, that of political mischief, I am utterly at 
a loss to conceive. I forbear, however, to enter into any reply to 
the essay alluded to, presuming, that if you have not many mucfi 
abler vindicators, it will be occasioned by a general opinion, that the 
imbecility and inconsistency of the anonymous insinuator do not 
require refutation, and that his unmanly illiberality deserves it not. 
With submission to you, however, I conceive it to be a part of your 
duty to the Society, to bring forward a treatise of so artful and ma- 
lignant a tendency, in order to afford an opportunity to such Brethren 
as may think it necessary to counteract by any remarks the virulence 
°f its poison, and to make manifest in the mirror of Truth its detestable 
deformity. Iam, Sir, 

Your faithful Brother, and occasional Correspondent, 

S. J. 


Vox. III. 
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THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE, 


C Perfectly agreeing with our Correspondent , we insert the following 
literal copy of the article alluded to, from the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June 1794. At the same time we take the liberty of referring the 
author of the said essay , whoever he may be, to the letter from “ A Past 
Master of the Lodge of Antiquity * and to the “ Oration** of Dr. 
Jieans, inserted in our present Number, as containing all the reply that 
We think bis ill-directed labours have merited; and to the Answer of 
bis Royal Highness Prince Edward (himself a skilful and deeply- 
investigating Mason ) to the Brethren of Quebec, as a testimony io the 
principles of an Institution that can have merited ( which surely bad 
not otherwise obtained ) so high and honourable a sanction. If, however , 
any Brother should favour this Magazine with strictures on the subject 
of the following essay, they shall be attended to with due respect, and' 
be immediately, inserted.'] 


Mr. Urban, Winchester , May iS. 

AS every thing that relates to the French Revolution, especially 
whatever tends to investigate the causes of it, is extremely curious 
aitd interesting at the present period, I 'embrace the opportunity 
which your widely-circulated Magazine affords, of making known 
amongst my countrymen an opinion on this subject, which, whether 
well or ill-founded, is very prevalent on the Continent, hoping that 
some of ''pur intelligent correspondents will be enabled to throw* 
greater light upon it. The opinion in question is, that the mysteries 
of Freemasonry have, in a great measure, contributed to those 
changes in sentiment and morality 7 ', no less than in government, 
attiorfgst a neig bouring people, which the surrounding nation^ view 
with.such surprize. 1 cannot better make known these ideas than by 
giving a short account of a work, in which they are contained, noW 
tyittg before me, writen in the French language, and much esteemed 
by th$ honest part of the French nation, though little known amongst 
our countrymen. The author of this was a Mr. Le Franc, the late 
superior of the seminary of Eudists at Caen, who was butchered at 
Parjs on the famous 2d of September. He is said, by his friends,* one 
of whose letters on this subject I have seen, to have derived his 
knowledge of Freemasonry from a voluminous collection of papers 
which a master of that order, in his last sickness, put into his hands. 
It is farther stated, that the author, having thoroughly examined these 
papers, conceived it to be his duty to lay the substance of them before 
the Archbishop of Paris some years previous to the commencement 
of the Revolution ; at the same time undertaking to demonstrate, 
that the system contained in them menaced approaching ruin both 
to the Church and the State. The work I have mentioned is intituled 
The Veil withdrawn ; or, the Secret of the French Revolution ex- 
plained by the help of Freemasonry** The second edition, which I 
make use of, was printed at Paris m 1792, 


# See Page 5. 
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- Jp the aforp?*i 4 w&fk the author ridicule? the sever*! pretensions 
tQ a high antiquity, and to *n honourable origin, to which piany Free- 
masons lay claim* It seems, that some of these say they were 
fpimded by those frafernjtfes of Masons who rebuilt several cities m 
Palestine during the Crusades, and who were the fabricators of our 
beautiful Gothic churches: Others ascribe their institution to opr 
Jung Atheistan, the grandson of the great Alfred ; who, having sent 
pyer fco the Continent for the most able builders that could be ea- 
gaged; g*vp them a charter and a code of law6 peculiar to themselves; 
whilst many wore claim a descent from the builders of Solomon a 
famou? temple. To all these tylr. Te Franc replies, that it is cle*i;, 
from their own confession, as well as from every other circumstance, 
that their building is of a mere emblematical nature : their profession 
£>eing to erect temples for the protection of virtue, and prisons for the 
reception of vice. It appeal's, that of late years, many members of 
this society, and amongst the rest the celebrated Count Cagliostro, 
maintained that the strictest conformity is to be found between the 
mysteries of Freemasonry and those practised in the worship of fsis, 
and that, therefore, the former were to be traced up to a very remote 
period of antiquity, and to the country of Egypt. 'For whatever 
learning thpre is in this account, he Franc says, that Cagliostro i? 
indebted to the publication on this subject of Mons. GuiUement, a 
learned mason. He is as far, however, from admitting tiiis as the other 
genealogies of the society in question. On the contrary, he says it can- 
not be traced higher than the famous irreligious meeting of Trevisan, 
Ochin, Genjtilis, LeliuS, Pari us Socinus, and others, at Vicenza, in 
1^46 : but it is to Fanstus Socinus, he asserts, that the proper foun- 
dation of Freemasonry, as a hidden and emblematical system of 
Equality.and Deism, properly belongs. This artful and indefatigable 
sectary>, having seen Servetus .burnt by Calvin at Geneva, for main- 
taining only a part of his system, and finding that the Protestant a nd 
.Catholic States were equally hostile to its reception, is said to have 
concealed it under emblems and mysterious ceremonies, together 
with certain dreadful oaths of secrecy, in order that, whilst it was 
publicly preached amongst the people in those provinces in which it 
was tolerated, it might silently steal, especially by means of th$ 
learned and the opulent, into other countries, in which an open pro- 
fession of it would then have conducted to the stake. The propa- 
gation of this system is stated to have been veiled under the enigma-* 
-deal term of building a temple, 44 the length of which,” in the terms 
of Freemasonry, 44 was to extend from the East to the West, and 
the breadth of it from the North to the South.” Hence the professors 
of it are furnished with the several instruments of .building; the 
trowel, the mallet, the square, the level, the plummet, &c. This 
accounts for the name of Masons; which they have adapted. As to 
the epithet of Fret which they prefix to the .same, our author says it 
is derived from frey , which in Poland, whence this Socinian con- 
fraternity passed about the middle of the last century into England, 
denotes a brother . 

A 1 
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THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 


Wffi Aspect to the iiffiuence which this writer supposes F*e«f- 
ntasemry to have had on the French Revolution, he; remarks tbttt the 
monster Egalite, who was the main spring of the latter, * was also die 
Grand Master, in France, of the former; that Condor&t, Roch* 
fbucault, and other chief officers of the Masonic order, were the chief 
architects of the new constitution ; that die new division ; of Fiance 
into departments , districts , cantons , and circumferences (nrroniisc- 
rhents) 9 is confessedly the self same, in all its' parts, witit that of 
Masonry throughout Europe ; that the National Assembly, whetfthey 
went in a body to the Cathedral of Paris to celebrate the Revdluthm, 
soon after it had taken place, were pleased to accept of the highest 
honour of Masonry, that of passing under the arch of steel (formed by 
z double row of Brethren who hold the points of their 6werds so ao to 
touch each other). In short, he says, that the municipal scarfj which 
is the distinctive mark of the lowest order of French magistrates, is 
the self-same with that of Apprentice Masons, that the president of 
the Assembly’s hat resembles that of a venerable Master in Masonry ; 
and that the obligation of laying aside all marks of distinction, such as 
stars, garters, ribbands, crosses, See. before a Brother is permitted to 
enter into a Lodge, was not only a prelude, but also was intended as 
a preparation for that destruction of all ranks in society, which has 
taken place in the country we have been speaking of. I must net 
forget the marked protection, which, our author says, the new Legis- 
lature has afforded Freemasonry, at the same time that it has destroyed 
all other corporations and societies. 

I must now briefly detail some of this writer's remarks on the effects 
which he supposes Freemasonry has produced on moral sentiment 
and religion throughout France. He contends, that the horrible and 
sanguinary oaths which are taken in the several degrees of Masonry, 
and which he lays before his readers, the daggers, cross-bones, death 
heads, imaginary combats with the murderers of Hiram, and- other 
horrid ceremonies they make use of, have a natural tendency to 6teel 
the heart, and have, in fact, paved the way for those revolting bar- 
barities which have indeed been transacted by the enthusiastic multi- 
tude, but not until they had been coolly planned by their philosophic 
leaders. He, moreover, enters upon an exposition of the Rabbinical 
tales concerning the death and burial of Adoniram, and of the meaning 
of the Master’s watch -word Macbenac, together with an analysis of 
the catechism repeated by the Masonic Knights of the Sun at their 
initiation ; all which, he undertakes to shew, are calculated to under- 
mine genuine Christianity, and to establish a Socinian and Deistical 
system of religion, and a code of morality very different from that 
of the Gospel* 

It is necessary that I should here rerperk, in favour of many Masons 
of this country of approved morality and sentiment, and conspicuous 
for their loyalty at the present season, that our author maintains that, 
whilst the lower orders of this society, viz. the apprentices , companions , 
and ordinary masters, are amused with their emblematical .insignia and 
ceremonies^ only the perfect , or Scotch masters, , and the grand ar chi- 
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teds* whoseurirpduction into Fraud# be dates so low as the year 47^4, 
througfetbe means of Ernest Frederic WalUntorff, chamberlain to 
the bang of Denmark,, are in the real secret of Freemasonry. On 
this head he points out the oaths which are taken in the different 
degrees* not only to conceal their respective secrets from the profanum 
vidgus, but also from their own brethren who are in a lower class 
than themselves. 

Having given this imperfect analysis of the abovemen honed author's 
celebrated work, the substance of which is also adopted by other 
writers of character, I wish to ascertain, if it be possible (after making 
very great allowances for our author’s enthusiasm for his system, in 
ascribing to one cause an event which is evidently the result of many), 
i. Whether there is any thing in the original constitution of Free- 
masonry which is calculated, or has a tendency, to produce those 
changes in civil and religious affairs which have lately taken place in 
France ? 2. Admitting that this best question is determined in the 

negative, may not a considerable number of the Lodges in France 
have organized themselves of late years upon principles of Irreligfon 
and Republicanism ? 3. Was Freemasonry instituted by Socinut 

and bis immediate disciples, and introduced into England about the. 
time of the Great Rebellion, and thence carried into France at the 
time of the Revolution ? Yours, &c« J. M. 


to the . 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

I N the Gentleman’s Magazine for June last I read a letteraddressed 
to Mr. Urban from Winchester, with die initials J. M. annexed, 
stating 1 that an opinion was prevalent on the continent, that the rayste- 
ries of Freemasonry had in a great measure contributed to those 
changes in sentiment and morality, no less than in government, which 
had brought about the French revolution* To corroborate this opi- 
nion we are favoured with some account of the Freemasons, taken 
from a work printed at Paris, entitled, u The Veil withdrawn ; or, 
die Secret of the French Revolution explained by the help of Free* 
masonry." A Mr. Le Franc, the late Superior Of the Eudists at Caen* 
who was butchered at Paris on the famous 2d of September/ is said 
to Jfttve been the author of this tract; and the correspondent observes, 
that it is much esteemed by the honest part of the French nation 
and has passed through two editions. > 

In what part of the continent such an opinion as he states could 
prevail, 1 am at a loss to conceive, as the principles and tenets of the 
Masonic Institution are too well known to give it the least sanction ; 
and I can freely declare, that, after a regular intercourse with the Fra- 
ternity of Masons, both at home and abroad, above thirty years, I 
have not been able to discover the least similarity between their 
mysteries and the ceremonies recapitulated in this correspondent’s 
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* 

Iffter. Nay* I will go further, and awit, that the Wftcdeaccpiin 
Which he fees taken the trouble to translate is fabulous, and. mhst by 
every .enlightened mind be treated with; the contempt it deserve «*, 

I There is indeed no occaaon to use the medium o f 3 ltteraryjour-* 
pal to answer the queries of this correspondent, as* by a regular ap- 
plication to the Society, which is. vsery generally ’spread, and She 
doors of which are open to every man of probity and honoin^ be might 
fcavd satisfied himself as to the truth of every particular be wishes 
to know. , Had he adopted this measure, in place of wastihg his 
tw# and talents in translating a work for which nobody will thank 
him, he would have shewn more discernment, and have proved him* 
a better friend to his Sovereign and his country. 

-The constitutions of the Freemasons have been in pretty extonr 
fiive jciocnlation aboye 86 years, and the ablest writers, both in the 
last and present century, have expressed the most favourable opi- 
nion of the Institution ; while the most dignified and illustrious Gha~ 
rasters, both in Church and State, in almost every country in Europe* 
have given it a sanction, and continue to patronize and protect the 
regular assemblies of the Fraternity. Now, can it foe a rnomenttbe 
supposed that, under such auspices, any measures could be planned 
©r encouraged, which either were calculated, or had the least tendency 
to produce the changes in civil and religious affairs which have iately 
taken place in France ! Such an idea is absurd in the extreme. 

That there are, and have been, impostors, who have introduced 
modern fanatical innovations under the sanction of secrecy, to deceive 
the credulous and mislead the unwary, is a truth beyoqd contradic- 
tion, and that such impostors may haye intruded themselves into 
the assemblies of Masons may be also true. But I will take upon 
fjafi to say, that such associations are unconnected with the genuine 
tenets of Masonry, which, according to the universal system, never 
countenance deception, nor do the regular Patrons of the Craft ever 
sanction imposture. 

Whether the Constitution of Freemasonry be of antient or of mo- 
dern date, or whence its appellation is derived, are points 1 will leave 
to others who are be.tter informed to determine ; in my opinion they 
are to the public pf little avail. But whether its establishment in a 
civilized country, is injurious or beneficial to the government, is a 
jpoipt of iar greater importance. To remove therefore any impres- 
sion from the miud$ of the prejudiced and uninformed, which the 
cm5fijqjy .perusal of tjhis correspondent's letter might occasion, I think 
it my duty to refer yopr readers to an early volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, in which they will find a curious old Record, entitled, 
f € Certayne QuestypES, with Aunsweres to the same, 'concerning 
“ the Mystery e pf Ma^qrye; written by the hand of Kynge Jrionryc 
.** the §ixthe of .thep^me, and faitbfuUye copyed by me John Ley- 
** lande, Aotiquarius, by the conpmaunde of his Highnesse.” To 
this MS. the learned Mr. Locke has annexed several valuable ex* 
plana toryjiptes, end is said to have transmitted it as a great curio* 
fity m a letter to the Earl of Pembroke, by .whom it w^s careful^ 
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FOR JULY 1794. 

preserved. This valuable paper gives a very satisfactory account 
of the Masonic Institution, and has been reprinted in almost every 
publication on the subject of F reemasonry since its first appearance. 
Had tins correspondent consulted this original document, he would ' 
have had no occasion to have increased his suspicions, or to have ; 
troubled the public with his observations. 

To prevent the evil consequences, however, which may arise from 
the virulence of the poison his letter is intended to spread, I shall, for 
the satisfaction of the public and to remove any groundless cause of 
alarm against the Masons, state the nature of the Masonic Institu- 
tion* and the employment of the F raternity in their various classes* 

1 shall then specify the charges they are bound to support, and en- 
deavour to shew, that neither the tenets of the Order, nor the prin- 
ciples of the Brethren, are compatible with the measures which have 
so recently convulsed the French nation. .. 

According to the genuine Masonic System as universally esta- 
blished, the Fraternity are divided into three classes, of which tiie 
privileges of each are distinct. The first class is composed of worthy 
men, selected from the community at large on account of their ac- 
knowledged probity and honour, for the purpose of promoting mo- 
ral and social virtue. In this class the duties of morality are taught, 
and the art of uniting for a time men of opposite tenets in one theme, 
the glory of God and the good of man. The second class is selected 
from such members of the first class as have, by perseverance and 
diligence, merited the good opinion of their Brethren, and who, by- 
the proper application of their talents, have established their claim to 
preferment. In this class, science and philosophy are explored, and 
every exertion made to embellish and adorn society, by the culture 
of learning and tire improvement of useful art. The third class is 
composed of members selected from tiie second class for eminent 
talents, exempLry conduct, or distinguished rank. Among this class 
the whole system of antient lore is preserved, and the improvement 
of the understanding enriched, by correct reason, sound judgment* 
and sage experience. From such an arrangement what beneficial 
effects may not be derived P 

To submit to the powers that be, to obey the laws which yield 
protection, to conform to the government under which they live, to 
be attached to their native soil and Sovereign, to encourage indus- 
try, to reward merit, and to practise universal benevolence, are the 
fundamental tenets of Masons: peace on earth and good-will to man 
are their study, while the cultivators and promoters of that study 
are marked as patterns worthy of imitation and regard. Friends to 
Church and State in every regular government, their tenets inter- 
fere with flO particular faith, but aie alike friendly to all. Suiting 
themselves to circumstances and situation, their Lodges are an asy- 
lum to the friendless and unprotected of every age and nation; As 
citizens of the world, with them religious antipathy and local preju- 
dices cease to operate, while to them every nation affords a friend, 
and every climate a home. Hence the unfortunate captive in war f 
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the ship-wrecked mariner, and the helpless exile on a foreign shore, 
have reason to glory in fraternal affection ; while fhe disconsolate 
widow and her distressed orphans are cherished by Masons* bounty. 

Such is the nature of the Masonic Institution, and such are the 
advantages resulting from its establishment; it must therefore surely 
be no trifling acquisition to any government or state, to have under 
its jurisdiction a body of men who are not only loyal and true sub- 
jects, but the patrons of science and the friends of mankind. 

The best institutions, it is true, may be subject to corruption, *and 
the most strenuous supporters of right may err ; but in favour of 
Masonry it may be averred, that it countenances an error in no indi- 
dividual. Whatever tends to subvert order, or foment discord, is shun- 
ned, while the genuine aim of the true Mason is to be happy, and to 
diffuse happiness. Hence in every country they endeavour to strengthen 
the springs of government by purifying the motives and animating 
the zeal of those who govern, to promote the virtues which exalt a 
nation, by rendering its inhabitants good subjects and true patriots, 
and by confirming all the respectable bonds and obligations of <j|vil 
society. ' Such are the principles they inculcate, and surely these are* 
very incompatible with the measures which brought about the French 
revolution. 

Had the example of Masons, or the influence of their tenets, a pro- 
per weight in the scale of government, we should not so frequently 
witness scenes of dissension and discord. It is to be regretted that 
the efforts of the wisest men and of the most illustrious princes have 
been unable to extinguish that unhappy spirit of fanaticism, of whose 
deplorable effects a neighbouring country has exhibited so striking 
a picture. But let it ever be impressed on the mind, that without 
religion there can be no tie ; that it is the natural tendency of infi- 
delity and licentiousness to dissolve the most sacred obligations, to 
remove the most powerful motives to virtue, and, by corrupting 
the principles of individuals, to poison the sources of public order 
and public prosperity. Such are the evils incident to the most 
judicious measures when carried to excess ; it is our duty, therefore, 
to beware of sowing the seeds of discord in any country, and exciting 
jealousies for which there are no real foundation. 

The misconduct of a few individuals can never operate to the ex- 
tinction of a laudable Institution : while Freemasonry, therefore, is con- 
ducted on its pure and geuuine principles, in spite of all its oppo- 
nents, it will be found the best corrector of misguided zeal and un- 
restrained licentiousness, as well as the strongest support of every 
well regulated government. 

A P. M .of the Lodge of Antiquity. 
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AN ORATION 

PRONOUNCED AT THE AUDIT-HOUSE IN SOUTHAMPTON, 
AUGUST 3, 1792, 

H MCAIWS er UTIH T*® our COtMtt-ITOKC OT A BUILPIN6 

CONSECRATED TO THE WORSHIP OF GOD. 


[Inscribed to the Mayor and Corporation of Southampton, and to the R. W. Provincial 
Grand Master, Thomas Dunckxrlxy, Esq. and Brethren of the Society of Free 
and Accepted Masons, who, associated in public Procession, were present when it 
was spoken *.] . 

I PRESENT myself before this very respectable audience in order 
to fulfil my duty as a Freemason — of whom obedience is a strong 
characteristic. 

Obedient, therefore, to the commands which I have received, it is 
my intention to diffuse all explanatonr light, not strictly forbidden, 
respecting this ancient and mysterious Society, that such of my hearers 
as are nof Freemasons, ana particularly those who form the chief 
delight of man in every civilized association, may have some idea of 
the origin from whence, and of the principles on which, we act. 

Freemasonry is a speculative science (if I may use the term), issu- 
ing from that important practical science Geometry; the laws of 
which were observed in the creation, and still are manifest in the re- 
gulation of the world. 

And as the Grand Lodge of the universe, this stupendous globe, 
excels in magnificence of design, and stability of foundation, demon- 
strative of its Builder — so, contemplating this mighty scale of per- 
fection and wonder, with a view to useful application, does our Society 
proceed — conceiving the importance of order and harmony , and catch- 
ing the spirit of beneficence , from what is observed of wisdom , regu- 
larity, and mercy , in the world of nature. 

Nature, indeed, surpasses art in the boldness, sublimity, and immen- 
sity of her works; ‘man can only contemplate, in awful amazement, 
her mightier operations ; but, in her lesser designs, the ingenuity of 
man advances, with admirable success, from study to imitation — as is 
1 demonstrated in the wonderful variety and beauty of the works of art 
—the imitative arts particularly, and chiefly in those of painting and 
sculpture . 

But of all the works of human art , Masonry is certainly the first: 
as most useful, and therefore approaching nearer, in effect, to the 


4 This oration, though it has been hitherto handed about anonymously, we take 
the liberty of saying, was composed by our worthy Brother Thomas Jikahs, M* Pa 
• f Southampton. 

vol. in. b 
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beneficent purpose? of Providence. Architecture has justly been, deem- 
ed the favourite child of civilization ; jt is the science which has ever 
discriminated by its progress refinement from rudeness ; by its presence 
or absence savage from social life : In countries where opetative Ma- 
sonry never laid the line , nor spread the compass ; where Architecture 
never planned the dome, nor projected the column, all other evidences 
of elegant improvement are sought for in vain — all is darkness and 
barbarism. 

If we trace our Order by the Science which gave it birth, without 
recurring to the creation, as has been done ; or to the chief subject 
of creation, man; we shall find it of great antiquity — but, without 
contending for an higher origin, we refer it, with confidence, to the 
building of Solomon's Temple. 

The general history of this memorable building is well known ; 
Consummate Wisdom delineated the plan , and the Craftsmen atdiieved 
the design of the Great Architect of the Universe. — Under this 
knowlecfge we cannot be surprised that Science and Morality went 
hand in hand : we are taught that the workmen were divided ink) 
classes, under competent directors; that the implements of operative 
Masonry were made symbo’s of moral duties; and from the nature 
and interpretation of those symbols, handed by tradition down to us, 
we learn, that the purport of them was to form good men ; to inspire a 
love of fidelity , truth, and justice ; to promote friendship and social 
manners ; to associate men under the banners of voluntary order and 
virtue . 

It is from this high origin that we derive our existence as a Society ; 
from this source we draw our line , our rule, and our compass : — It is 
from hence that we adopt the Measure of Space, used as such by thfl 
operative Mason, and apply it to ourselves as a measure of time, giving 
us an orderly routine of duties . 

The Square, which enables the artist to form and fashion his work, 
teaches us, symbolically, to form and fashion our lives. It is an emblem 
of morality, and instructs us in that most important moral obligation, 
to doas we would be done unto — to live upon the square with all man** 
kind. 

The Level, used in art to make the building plain and even, morally 
teaches us the equality of our nature : it serves as a memorial that we 
are equally born to act our parts on this great theatre of life ; that we 
are equally subject to diseases — to accidents— to sorrows ; that we are 
equally under the care and protection of the Great Parent of all ; that 
we are equally doomed to die — to be levelled with the earth— to 
corrupt — to be forgotten. Art and accident vary our chances andt 
situations, but, taking life altogether, we shall find a more equal parti- 
cipation of good and evil than js commonly^ imagined. 

In the edifice of Freemasonry, equality* is the great corner-stone— j 
without it we know that friendships are ill cemented amongst men 


• Not the modern egafitf of the Trench ; which, in its direction, having rooted u 

all the decencies and charities of social life, has left us a deplorable picture of mm 
jkpravity and degradation. ’ * \ * * ■ 
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the high Aid die Jaw— the rich and the podr-fthe proud and the 
humble— cannot form an intimate bond of union of any considerable 
duration.—- Every Brother, therefore, at his initiation, enters the Lodge, 
not iti splendour of dress nor pride of heart, but in a garb of humility — 
in a mind of lowliness ; and he finds, when admitted, that the laws of 
the Society have abolished, as far as order will permit, all adventitious 
dktmctkms* 

So, again, the Plumb-ride— an instrument of art, by whose appli- 
cation the building is raised in a perpendicular direction, is another of 
our symbols^lt is figurative of a fair and honourable plan of life — and 
typically cautions us against any deviation from an upright conduct, in 
all our intercourses and transactions, whether private or public. 

The Compass is a mathematical instrument used to describe circles : 
this we adopt as an emblem of prudence — it symbolically instructs us 
to put moral restraints on our appetites *—rto circumscribe, within ra- 
tional bounds, our wants, our pleasures, ^ur expences — warning us, 
that by an opposite course, we shall endanger our quiet and our health, 
oh* reputation and our liberty. 

Freemasonry, therefore. We have seen, deals in hieroglyphics — sym- 
bols— allegories— and to be qualified to reveal their meaning , a man 
must know more than a mere nominal Mason : the full interpretation 
of thorn, like that of the mysteries of old f, is in select hands — has been 
committed only to those of tried fidelity , who conceal it with suitable* 
care : others, if not deficient in intellect, yet wanting industry or in- 
clination to explore the penetralia of the Temple, are not qualified, if 
willing, to betray it.- — Hence the secrecy which has so long dis- 
tinguished the Fraternity, This secrecy, however, has been urged 
against ofcr institution as a crime ; but the wise know that secrecy , 
properly maintained, is one of the best securities of social happiness : 
there is more private misery arising from an unqualified communication 
of words and actions, than from the anger of the Heavens. 

Other objections have been invented against our Society, but such 
as we do not condescend to combat — deeming it altogether a waste of 
time to wage war with surmises, and trusting to our conduct to repel 
the coarser shafts of malice . 

Prom what has been skid it >ppe%rs, that the doctrine of Freemasonry 
embraces all the natural , moral, and political obligations of Society.— 


• Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to their disposition to put 
■ttfaf chains upon their appetites — in proportion as their love of justice is above their 
npa&y: It Is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, that men of intemperate 
minfe cannot be free:*—* their passions forge their fetters. Busks. 

+ The fJcusinian Mysteries, a. g. — The initiation was into inferior and superior my- 
steries 1 the candidates were prepared, examined, and exhorted to cultivate a purity of 
mind, and circumspect conduct j— after waiting some time at the gate before admis- 
sion, fhe' Hierophant appeared, invested with symbols of power.— Proclamation was 
then made, « Far hence be the profane, the impious, and those Whose souls are polluted 
with guilt.** Skins of beasts kified in sacrifices were placed under the candidate*^ 
fee^* hymns sung j thunder, lightning, and terrific scenes followed: these were sym- 
bofydy and explained by the Hierophant.— Afterwards they were conducted to thf 
sanctuary, and there were entrusted with secrets not to be revealed; 

B; 
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It directs Us to fulfil omduty to our God — ourKiNG — cmrneigbbot&s^ 
and ourselves; it inculcates reverence , resignation , and gratitude, -to 
Him who made and preserves us — Obedience and loyalty to him who 
in justice and clemency rules over us — Courtesy and amity to our 
neighbour — Equity and compassion to all mankind. It teaches us to 
pity and forgive our enemies, to love and reward our friends, to relieve 
the distressed, and cherish the neglected. Masonry is confined to no 
form of faith, nor sect of religion ; and her charity , like her creed, is 
Universal.— So, too, as she rejects all bigotry in matters of faith, she 
nourishes no blind zeal on the subject of politics, nor affords any sup- 
port to civil discord or popular commotion . Private benevolence, in its 
extensive operation, becomes patriotism — which is, in fact, public bene- 
volence ; from liberality of thinking and acting towards individuals, it 
becomes propitious to general liberty — but it is liberty void of licen- 
tiousness. The grand Principles of our Order are those of peace, and 
patience , and good-will ; they hold out no encouragement to faction— no 
extenuation of private defamation and slander . As far as the welfare 
of the state depends, our wishes, as those of all good members of the 
community, are for its improvement ; but under the guidance of order 
and wisdom : — in the hands of the vulgar and the violent, attempts at 
national reforms lead to anarchy and confusion — to every violation 
of property , liberty, and life : — A momentous example of this truth 
engages at this time the notice of the world— 

*— r— “ May no such storm 

4t Fall on this land, where ruin must reform.” 

Under the auspices of Freemasonry, therefore, we are taught t& 
improve the public tranquillity, by following a life of virtue and obe- 
dience— and, in union with the wise and the good, to seek peace and 
enjoy it. * ■ 


THE PRAYER OF 

AN EASTERN PHILOSOPHER. 


L ORD, I understand none of these disputes which are continually 
made concerning thee. I Would serve thee according to thy 
will, but every person 1 consult would have me do so according to bis 
will. When I pray to thee I know not what posture to use : one says 
.that I ought to pray standing; another that I should kneel : some say 
that I ought to Wash myself every morning with cold water; others 
tell me I must cut off a piece of my flesh. The other day at a cara- 
vansary I happened, to eat a rabbit ; three men who were present made 
toe tremble. All agreed that I offended thee — one, because this was 
an unclean animal; the other, because it was strangled; the third, 
because it was not fish : a JBrachman passing by, said, they were all 
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wrong, as I did npt kill the creature myself. “ But I did,” said L 
u Then* ' replied he, “ thou hast done a most abominable action : 
hew do you know that the soul of your father has not passed into 
that animal ?”•—• All these things. Lord, embarrass me greatly. I 
cannot move my head without being menaced with thy abhorrence* 
I desire to please and to serve thee. I believe, after all, the. best 
means of obtaining thy favour will be, to prove myself a good citi- 
zen in the community wherein thou hast placed me, and a good father 
of the family thou hast given me. 


Quebec, January 1794. 
YESTERDAY the Society of Free and Accepted Masons of the 
City of Quebec waited upon his Royal Highness Prince Edward, 
and presented him with the following Address. 

TO HIS ROY AX. HIGHNESS 

PRINCE EDWARD , 

KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, AND OF TUB 
MOST ILLUSTRIOUS ORDER OF ST. PATRICK ; MAJOR-GENERAL 
OF HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES, &C. &C. &C. 

RIGHT WORSHIPFUL GRAND MASTER 
OF THE MOST ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF 

FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS, 

IN THE 

PROVINCE OF LOWER CANADA* 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

/^VUR Most Gracious Sovereign having ordered you upon active 
service, in defence of your country and our happy constitution, 
the Society of Free and Accepted Masons in the City of Quebec, beg 
leave to approach you, on the eve of your departure from the pro- 
vince, to express their firm and unshaken loyalty to their King, and 
to the illustrious house of Hanover; and to testify to your Royal 
Highness their veneration for that system of government which in 
Britain consists of king, lords, and commons, whose basis is founded 
upon principles of justice and mercy. 

The gracious and engaging condescension of your Royal High- 
ness, and your exemplary conduct in every part of your duty, claim 
our admiration. As men, whose hearts are animated with a due 
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tense of such meritorious deportment, we offer you this tribute of 
praise—* As Masons, we feel language to be inadequate and too feeble 
to express our gratitude for your unvaried attention to the Royal 
Craft.. 

It is highly flattering to us to have the sons of our Sovereign mem* 
bers and heads of our Order, and more particularly so when we refifeCt 
they have from experience the most ample conviction, that none of 
his Majesty’s subjects, in professions or in practice, shew stronger 
attachment to his person, family, and government. 

We have a confidential hope that, under tbe conciliating influence of 
your Royal Highness , tbe Fraternity in general of Freemasons in bis 
Majesty's dominions will soon be united . 

It is our ardent wish that, since the service of your country calls you 
tp more important exertions, and to a more enlarged sphere of action, 
success may attend you in every clime ; and that you may be dis-* 
tinguished by the approbation of your Royal Father, and the confi- 
dence of the nation, in every period of your life. 

We lament that your residence cannot’ be prolonged among its; 
should it be consistent with your honour and happiness, we will 
heartily rejoice to see you return to this country. 

WILLIAM GRANT, D. G. M. | THOMAS AINSLIE, D. G. M* 
of Modern Masons. | of Ancient Masons. 


ANSWER 

OF IUS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

PRINCE EDWARD , K. G. &c. & c . 

TO THE ADDRESS OF THE UNITED FRATERNITY OF MASONS, 

PRESENTED TO HIM AT QUEBEC, JAN. S, 1794. 
u.jr.Lirr«: ■■v " . aesaaeas 

BRETHREN, 

B E pleased to accept of my most grateful acknowledgments for the 
very flattering manner in which you have been so good as to ex- 
press your approbation of the line of conduct which I have held since 
I have been in this province, and, also, for the good wishes you offer 
for my future welfare and prosperity. 

Tou may trust that my utmost efforts shall be exerted , that tbe much 
wished for union of tbe whole Fraternity of Masons may be effected. 

I sincerely hope to hear that at all times the utmost harmony reigns 
in your Masonic operations ; while that each of you may live in ai} 
uninterrupted state of private happiness and content, will ever, be ** 
principal object of my prayers to the Grand Architect of Heaven.. , 

. (Signed) EDWARD* 
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. TO THB 

PROPRIETOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE, 


Sib, 

I HAVEjjustread, with an equal share of surprise and indignation, 
a letter in the Gentleman's Magazine , in which the visionary 
author strives to insinuate that the mysteries of ' Masonry, and the 
assemblage of its Members, have had a tendency to occasion and pro- 
mote the French revolution ; but his arguments are so futile, and so 
weakly supported, as to destroy and confound the reasons adduced 
for a demonstration ; and 1 should not have attempted an answer, but 
have passed over the illiberal and puerile aspersions contained in this 
malicious charge with the silent contempt due to such a deformed 
bantling , had not 1 in die overflowing of my indignation been pressed 
by a worthy Brother present to stand up in the support of the most 
excellent of all human institutions next to Christianity ; an institution 
in itself totally repugnant to rebellion, tumult , anarchy, war , and 
faction , and whose genuine Members are the sons of peace, order, har- 
mony, and brotherly love ; congenial to whose inmost hearts is obe- 
dience to that holy injunction in the 17th verse in the first epistle of 
St. Peter — “ Love the Brotherhood, fear God, and honour the King 
a context from which, at the last awnivers ary grand provincial meet- 
ing of Free and Accepted Masons for the county of Kent, the worthy 
and reverend Jethro Inwood, rector of Deptford, made so excellent a 
discourse, to the utter confusion and discomfiture of the writer above 
alluded to ; and happy, truly happy, do I feel myself in this timely and 
truly honourable publication, which carries home to the enemies of our 
amiable Order so thorough a refutation and conviction, that to read 
it unbiassed by prejudice, and with an impartial eye, is to unveil 
every Masonic excellence, as unbounded as the universe, and as durable 
as eternity ; which, I venture to affirm, will prove the Fate of our 
most sacred profession, notwithstanding all the narrowness of miscon- 
ception, the gall of malicious scribblers , and the detraction of low-born 
envy. 

I am. Sir, 

Your Friend and Brother, 

A FREE AND ACCEPTED MASON, 

Walling, July u,J 
A. X. 5794. j 

[The Proprietor has received a great number of letters on the subject of 
the essay above alluded to, but thinks it unnecessary to insert them^ 
the Institution being founded on too firm a base to be shot $if by fbf 
\naib if am anonymous slanderer .3 
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PRESENT STATE 

OF FREE MASONRY. 

No. III. 

SUNDERLAND continued . 


S OON after the first Lodge was formed, the number of Brethren 
having rapidly increased, several gentlemen agreed to establish 
themselves under a separate constitution ; and this, on their petition, 
was granted by the Marquis of Carnarvon , his warrant bearing date 
January 14, 1757. They were constituted by the stile and title of 
The Sea Captains' Lodge. 

by John Thornhill, Master of the Old Lodge, and his assistant 
Officers. Their first Master was W illiam Scolle y, and die Wardens 
were Joseph Greenwell and Micah Wardell. 

From its commencement to the present time, this Lodge has held an 
even course of industry and reputation, not much disturbed by acci- 
dent, nor made prominent by external variety. The early meetings 
seem to have been well attended; numbers were initiated; and the 
Masonic business— chiefly conducted by Br. William Allison— 
appears to have been carried on with dignity and intelligence. 

In the contemplation of all institutions which are to be carried into 
effect by the energy of human powers, we, in general, find the esta- 
blishment owing much of its success to the influence of circum- 
stances which have arisen without preparation ; or to the efforts of 
individuals, who have, perhaps, by accident, taken the lead in the 
direction of the society. To the exertions of one who held the chair 
for many years, is the Sea Captains* Lodge beholden for a long series 
of prosperity and good government. The person alluded to is John 
Biss, Esq. who, by good fortune, was chosen Master in the year 
1765, ana continued in that office until the end of the year 1784. 
During his administration Masonry was cultivated with ardour and 
diligence ; order was enforced ; conviviality was enjoyed ; and the 
finances of the Lodge advanced to such a pitch of affluence, as to 
supply, in the most ample manner, the conveniences or decorations 
of the institution, or be ready to answer the more interesting calls of 
general charity. 

From the period of his resignation (which was followed soon after 
by his death) the Lodges were not so well attended ; and though a 
few faithful Brethren preserved the sacred fire unextinguished, yet, 
It must be owned that Masonry, for a time, felt a very sensible de- 
pression. It was, however, destined, that as the energies of one mail 
bad brought the society into a state of reputation and prosperity— a^nd, 
as his loss had occasioned languor, and almost dissolution ; so the 
fXfrtions of another valuable individual shoqto r^ise the drooping 
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Spirits, restore the accustottifed vigour, ahd infuse life and spirit ihtb 
all the future proceedings. f 

In the year 1791 Michael S^ArtTit, Esq. became a Member of the 
Lodge. To a mind well inforihed, and a sound judgment, Mi 4 . 
Scarth brings a faculty of application and perseverance that will not 
Easily abandon a design Whilst any advantage can be procured to if, 
or, indeed, whilst the minutest part of it appears unaccomplished 
As soon he was elected to an office, he resolved to use his in- 
fluence and exertions to raise the Lodge to its former level,. He 
commenced with an improvement of the rules and bye-laws of the 
'society ; for which purpose he visited the different Lodges in the 
neighbourhood ; consulted their various regulations ; and from them 
compiled and composed a codfc adapted to secure every fraternal and 
scientific purpose of the institution. His other exertions were 
equally judicious and beneficial: the Lodge flourished, and Masoniy 
was promoted and respected. 

On the 27th of December 1791, Rowland Burdon, member of 
parliament for the county, was elected Master : the respectability of 
his name, and, above all, the virtuous lustre of his character, gave 
new vigour and, dignity to his proceedings. 

in 1792 the Brethren shewed the high sense of the benefits they 
had received, by appointing Mr. Scartii to be their Master. During 
his government Mr. Burdon laid the first stone of Wear-Bridge : 
"Mr. Scarth was honoured by the Provincial G. Master with a blu6 
apron ; and in the course of that year he planned and brought into 
fexectitidn a charitable scheme of giving education to twelve poor 
children. The Lodge formed and set apart a fund for that purpose 5 
fcnd the benevolent society of Quakers allowed them the use of their 
school, and admitted these children to be incorporated with those of 
their own Charity. 

Sea Captains’ Lodge, No. 129, meets at Brother Jowsey’s, the 
©ddetl Lion, every second Thursday. Present Officers : Rowland 
"Burdon* M. P. W. M. — Michael Scarth, Acting" M. — T. Stout. 
S. W. — T. Hardcastle, J. W.— -R. Wright, D. M. — G. Parker* 
Treasurer. — J. Carter and J. Hrwit, Deacons. 

The General State oE Masonry in Sunderland is, on the 
whole, favourable and flourishing. The most cordial harmony sub- 
sists between the two Lodges ; and this fraternal disposition is more 
intimately Cemented by a judicious plan, formed by the two Masters 
and ratified by the respective Lodges, which enacts that the two 
Masters and four Wardens, for the time being, are to be considered 
Bs meitfbfcrs of both Lodges ; and, as such, to share in all the privi- 
leges, and be subject to all the penalties of each society. They are 
fn future to meet alternately in their different halls — and the Brethren 
fef both Lodges, on each meeting night, aie to be summoned without 
ffistihCtion. 

' The scientific and occult operations of the Craft are applied with 
tekiiT, diligence, and reverential decorum ; and in these internal pro- 
ceedings both Lodges are highly indebted to the intelligence awHuv 
VOL, III, • c 
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dustry of Brother Richard Wright, a man who adds unassuming 
modesty to very extensive Masonic knowledge ; and at the same 
time conducts the great work with a becoming firmness worthy the 
importance of the occasion. The exalted Order of the Harodim is 
attended to and practised by both Lodges — and a very ancient and 
^mysterious degree of Masonry, The Passage of the Bridge, is 
Eere known and cultivated. 


a brief history of the 
religious and military order of 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 

OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSAL EM. 

BYJ. WATKINS , LL. D. 

T HE force of enthusiasm was never exhibited in more vjvid 
colours, diversified with more striking and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and attended with more beneficial effects, than in those 
romantic expeditions which were carried on by the full union of the 
European nations for the purpose of wresting Palestine, and particu- 
larly its holy capital, from the dominion of the crescent, and restoring 
it to that of the cross. 

Among the beneficial effects which resulted from the Croisaides 
may reckon, as one of the chiefs the opening of a communication 
between the northern parts of Europe and Asia ; and the vast stores 
of knowledge which were thereby disclosed to their view. 

And of the striking circumstances which characterised them, that 
of the institution of the Military Orders is by no means to be ac- 
counted one of the least. 

The history of those religious knights excites sentiments of wonder 
and veneration, while, at the same time, it throws a strong and il- 
lustrating stream of light ijpon general history ; and, here I shall ven- 
ture to add, also upon that of F reemasonry. 

We shall see, in a very striking point of view, a close and admi- 
rable connexion between s an institution which is universal as the at- 
mosphere, as to its embracing men of every kindred or clime, and 
that which obliged its professors to a perpetual hostility against the 
enemies of the Christian burner. 

The seven Asiatic churches, after illuminating the region where 
human nature suffered a dismal eclipse by its defection from its 
author, and where also it received again the light of the divine favour 
in the ascension of the Sun of Righteousness, had their candlesticks 
removed, and their lights extinguished, agreeable to the prediction 
of the last of the prophets. 
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The greatest of impostors, whom the apostle, therefore, empha- 
tically stiles the mm of sin*, broke forth with his armed legions of 
ferocious and deluded fanatics from the wilds of Arabia, and spread 
devastation and error over all the East. 

Great was the consternation that seized the Christian world on be- 
holding the rapid and extensive progress of those sons of the desert, 
who enforced their religion upon the point of the sword. But still 
greater was the surprise, and truly afflicting was the consideration, 
that the holy city, the grand theatre of aH the awful and precious 
scenes of our redemption, was become the sacrilegious prey of in- 
fidels, and the barbarous enemies of the cross of Christ, 

Those pious devotees who in that age considered it as one of the 
highest acts of religious pleasure, as well as of duty, to visit f om all 
parts, both of Asia and Europe, that sacred spot where their Lord 
was crucified, were now exposed to new and imminent dangers in 
their pilgrimage ; and were, moreover, obliged to purchase the favour 
of beholding the objects of their journey at a most exorbitant price. 

On the death of that truly great monarch, Charlemagne, in the 
year 814, to whom the King of Persia had conceded the holy city, 
the Christian inhabitants of Palestine, and particularly the pilgrims 
thither, were left without a protector, and became subject to nume- 
rous exactions and troubles. 

j(n the year 1048, by the pious munificence of some European 
merchants trading to the East, a house, or hospital, was erected- iif 
Jerusalem, near the Holy Sepulchre, for the accommodation of those 
persons whose devotion should bring them to worship at that vene- 
rable spot. Those who had been robbed by the infidels in their 
fyssage from the sea-coast, were here clothed and provided with 
other necessaries ; and the sick and wounded were tenderly treated. 
Such was the foundation of the Order of St. John, to whom, as the 
great apostle of brotherly love , the amiable preacher and exemplar of 
Christian charity, this benevolent institution was dedicated . 

At this time Palestine was subject to the dominion of Egypt, with 
which country the Christian merchants carried on an extensive com- 
merce, and thereby procured the greater favour to be shown to the 
Lodge of St. John. 

But in 106;, the Turcomans, a barbarous branch of the Tartars, 
rushed into the Holy Land, and, like a mighty torrent which hath 
broken its boundaries, burst forth and bore every thing before them. 
Jerusalem soon fell into their hands, and prodigious numbers of the 
inhabitants, without distinction of faith, rank, sex, or age, were 
inhumanly butchered. The hospital of St. John furnished these 
marauders with ample plunder, arising from the benevolent contri- 
butions which had been poured into it from all parts of the Christian 
wprld* 

- / ■ ■ — ■ — — - 

’ ^ ’ *2 Thessalon. ii. 3. 
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. Th?; conquerors, who had little if apy religion before* now eip- 
br^ccd Mqhometpjiism, from a sense, no doubt, of the suitableness 
of that imposture to their condition and turn of mind. Perceiving 
the reverence which the Christians entertained for the holy city, on 
accoqnt of the sepulchre, and other distinguishing parts of it, they 
spared those objects of regard from vengeance to gratify their avarice*. 

(To be continued.) 


LETTERS BY MR. TASKER 

CONTINUED. 


LE TTER THE SEC OND. 

Sib, 

Y OU a>k my opinion respecting the Anatomical and Medical 
knowledge of Virgil. I mean very soon to give you my free 
sentiments on that subject. For, in order to illustrate the matter of 
my last letter, I intend in my next, or in some future letter, to con- 
sider yEneas’ second wound in his thigh (for you will remember that 
he is rather supernaturally cured of one already in the Iliad) as re- 
corded by Virgil in his 12th book : but I must beg leave to be in- 
dulged in a few previous remarks on the comparative excellencies of 
the two best epic poems in the world. — Virgil has, properly speaking, 
comprised both the subjects of the Iliad and Odyssey in his iEneid : 
and though his six last books are manifestly inferior to the Iliad, his 
six first, or at least two of them (viz. the 4th and 6th iEneid), are 
apparently superior to the Odyssey; Virgil having, with great judg- 
ment, omitted some of the long stories, incredible facts, and other 
little absurdities that mark the old age of Homer. He seems in his 
Odyssey to be, what he has described his own old Nestor in the Iliad, 
i( narrative with age,” and sometimes forgetting himself a little. 
What think you of Ulysses saving his life in the den of the giant 
Polyphemus by the subterfuge of a very indifferent pun ? Would 
such low wit be borne in any modern Heroic poem ? Again, Ulysses 
ki the Iliad is drawn as a vigilant warrior: in the Odyssey he is often 
a sleeping hero , and at those times, of all others, in which it behoves 
him to be awake ; in his voyage he falls asleep, and his companions 
let the wind out of their bags. But of all seasons we should suppose 
the long absent hero would have his attention most kept up on the 
hbuf prospect of his native country ; whereas, on the contrary, 
Ulysses, after a short and very prosperous voyage from the island of 
Phoeacia, without any previous fatigue, or any other apparent cause, 
is landed on the rough shore of Ithaca (like a more modern knight in 
an enchanted castle), together with all his treasures, in a most pro- 
found sleep. Pray does not Homer himself nod a little ? There are 
spots on the sun, and they are rendered the more visible by the sur- 
rounding splendors. The same may be said of the poem in question* 
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The most striking difference between the Greek and Latiii epic 
peem is, that the former is by much the more dramatic ; the charac« 
ters are the most discriminated, and the deaths and wounds the most 
diversified. This last circumstance is rather singular, when we take 
into consideration the great improvements mack in tlie science of 
Anatomy and Surgery, from Homer's time to Virgil's. The former 
appears to have best understood the human frame, and the latter to 
have confined his knowledge to the natural history and diseases of 
animals; which, next to agriculture, seems to have been his forte: 
and this knowledge is most beautifully displayed in almost every 
page of the Georgies : perhaps the most finished and correct poem 
that the world has ever produced. But die practice of medicine, 
even in Virgil’s days, was confined to herbs and simples. 

Scire potestates berbarum, ■ ■ - ■ 

To know the powers of herbs— 

Was all that the medical art could then boast of. — Antonius Musa had 
indeed introduced the use of the cold bath medicinally; but the 
poet, to discriminate the age he lived in, from that of which he wrote, 

by . 

Plato* ad Jlumina primum 
1 Dcferimut, urdhque getu duramus et undie. 

Strong from the cradle of a sturdy brood. 

We hear our new-born infants to the flood — Dryden. 

only means that the antient natives of Latium (like the modem 
Russians), hardened the bodies of their infants, by bathing them in 
the cold streams, amidst ice and snow, without any medicinal in-* 
tention. 

According to the best accounts, Virgil's knowledge of those useful 
animals, dogs and horses, first introduced him to the notice of his 
munificent patron Augustus. 

An unexpected circumstance obliges me to break off abruptly. 

Yours, &c. &c. 


MEMOIRS 

or 

ANDREW BRICE . 


[WITH A PORTRAIT.] 


T HIS very singular man was a native of Exeter, in which city 
he was born in the year 1690. His parents were in the mid-" 
dling station of life, and Presbyterians. Perceiving a quickness of 
genius and great promptitude of parts in their son Andrew, they re-* 
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solved that he should be an honour to their family by being elevated 
to the eminent station of a Nonconformist Teacher. Having an easy 
situation in view, they were not perhaps wrong in fixing upon this 
line of iife for a favourite child- Exeter at that period abounded in 
Dissenters, and the ministers of the different sects lived well, and 
acquired good fortunes. But Andrew’s evil genius frustrated the 
pious design of his parents. That very liveliness which suggested 
to them the pulpit as his proper sphere, rendered him ineligible to 
it. The visage of puritanism in the West wore at that time a most 
sombrous appearance ; a lively mind, therefore, like that of young 
Brice, could not bear to be shrouded under such a veil. Besides, 
he was of a thoughtless turn. Prudence and forecast had never 
any influence upon him ; and consequently, in a situation like that, 
lie would soon have become disgusting to the starched elders of his 
flock. He owed, however, to this design of his parents what was 
of the most essential service to him throughout life, and that was a 
grammatical education. At the age of seventeen he was apprenticed 
for five years to an eminent printer in'Exeter; but before the expi- 
ration of his term he contracted an indiscreet marriage, and two 
children, the quick produce of that rash step, plunged him into such 
difficulties that he enlisted as a soldier, from which he was dischar- 
ged by the intervention of his friends. He commenced business for 
himself in 1714, and it is remarkable that he had but one size of 
letter, that of Great Primer, for conducting the whole line of Ms 
profession ; and, even under that inconvenience, he set up a news- 
paper, being the first published in that city. He himself carved in 
wood the title of his paper, and in the same manner supplied every 
other difficulty arising from the want of types. About the year 
1722 he undertook the cause of the debtors in the city and county 
prisons, and laid before the public a very copious statement of their 
partipular grievances, through, as we believe, the channel of his 
news-paper. Whatever might be his humanity in this conduct, 
certain it is that his prudence was but little, for he was so personal 
in his representation, that a formidable suit was instituted against 
him, and he was cast in heavy damages. This unfortunate stroke 
obliged him to secrete himself, and literally to become a prisoner in 
his own house ; and thus he continued, if our information is right, 
nearly the long period of seven years. Still he continued his busi- 
ness, and experienced such encouragement in it, that, if a grain of 
discretion had been thrown into his composition, he must have been 
ultimately placed in an affluent situation. While he was a prisoner 
in his own house he published a Poem on Liberty in blank verse, in 
which he was very severe upon his persecutors. This publication 
produced him considerable profit ; though, upon the whole, it was ] 
a wretched composition. 

Not long after his enlargement he published a miscellany in prose, 
and .veifse, under the curious; title of “ The Agreeable Gallimaufry* 
or Matchless Medley,” being himself the author of the principal j 
part of the contents. 
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About 1740 he set up ^ printing-press at Truro, but the distance 
was so great from thence to* Exeter, where he still continued his 
business, that it is not at all surprising the scheme should fail. In 
a little time, therefore, he removed the materials of his Cornish 
press, and confined his concerns to his native city. Here he might 
have acquired a genteel competency, and have been enabled to sit 
down in his old years in independent ; but unfortunately his ec- 
centric disposition always kept him from the direct point, necessary 
to secure that important end. Among other evils he had too strong 
an attachment to theatrical amusements. The wandering children 
of Thespis ever met with a gracious reception from Andrew ibe 
Merry , the appellation with which he had honoured himself. In 
1745 these itinerant gentry were prosecuted as vagrants by the sta- 
tute, and were necessitated to abandon their theatre at Exeter, 
which was soon after purchased by the Methodists and converted 
into a conventicle. Every one knows that at that period this novel sect 
caused considerable alarm, and even the leaders of the church affec- 
ted to treat it as boding serious consequences to the establishment. 
The lower classes, in general, treated the self-created teachers with 
great opprobrium. In no part of the kingdom, perhaps, did they 
suffer more outrage than in the West of England, and particularly 
in Exeter, Of this we are sorry to attribute a principal share to 
the facetious zeal of Mr. Brice. On the flight of his friends of the 
buskin, and the singular appropriation of their dramatic temple, he 
published a low but humourous poem, entitled “ The Pla} -house 
Church, or New Actors of Devotion.” This piece had such an ef- 
fect upon the populace that the Meeting-house . was nearly demo- 
lished, and the Methodists were obliged to fly in their turn. Indeed 
for many years after no preacher of that sect could venture to ha- 
rangue in that city without manifest danger of his life. 

The players soon returned and reoccupied their former situation, 
under the auspices of Mr. Brice, who sometimes sported his own 
figure, which was theatrical enough, upon the boards of the Exeter 
stage. His speech was as remarkable as his dress and manner. 
The singularity of his character, therefore, induced that excellent 
comedian, Mr. King, to exhibit him in Lord Ogleby in the Clandes- 
tine Marriage. They who have heard Mr. King in that part, may 
have a full idea of the voice and behaviour of Andrew Brice. 

He always kept a bountiful table, generally filled with player* 
and his poor relations. To these he allowed victuals, but made 
them find their own liquor. By these and other extravagancies, for 
such surely we cannot help stiling them, he contrived to keep him- 
self in a constant state of necessity. 

In 1746 he commenced his “ Geographical and Topographical 
Dictionary,” which he published, in folio, in 1757. The design of 
this work was gopd, but the execution is by no means commend- 
able. It was indeed compiled without judgment, and published 
without care. Its chief merit consists iti the large notice taken of 
the counties of Devon arid Cornwall, . 
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He published aho the e< Exmoor ScoMitig Xbd CbtrtWnp/' two 
dialogues, exhibiting the dialect of the more northern parts bf De- 
vonshire. He was not himself the author of these ; but added X 
glossary, explaining the provincialisms in it. 

His own works equally need a glossary, if indeed they were of 
sufficient importance to require one. In Devonshire, and parti- 
cularly in Exeter, strange and uncouth words and phrases have been 
called Brichms . 

He was twice married and had several children, but biiHed theifi 
all. He lived to be the oldest master-printer in England ; and not 
Ipng. before his death gave up his business to his successor, on con- 
dition of receiving a weekly allowance during his life. 

What chiefly entitles him to a place in our work is, that he Was 
one of the oldest Masons in England at the time of his death ; and, 
the activity which he ever manifested in favour of that Order. Mr. 
Brice was looked on, and with justice, as the Father of Masonry in 
Devonshire. He presided for a long time in a respectable Lodge in 
Exeter, and composed a number of humourous Masonic Songs, some 
of which have been published. 

The Fraternity, with that benevolence which is their eminent and 
amiable characteristic, gave him constant and solid proofs of their 
aftection to the time of his death, which happened November 14th, 
1773, in the 83d year of his age. His corpse lay in Masonic state 
at the Apollo Inn in Exeter ; and every person paid a Shilling to be 
admitted, the amount of which amply defrayed the expences of his 
funeral, which was performed agreeable to the exact and solemn 
form long ^established among Masons*, more than three hundred of 
whom, together with as many inhabitants of the city, attended hi$ 
remains tb the grave in Bartholomew Church-yard, an anthem 
composed on purpose being sung on the occasion. 

Such was Andrew Brice, whose eccentricities were more thaij 
Compensated for by his urbanity and integrity; whose genius, though 
not great, yet was not contemptible, and within the sphere Qf its 
exercise might be called respectable and deserving of celebration. 

To the list of his performances already noticed may be added, 

1. A quaint poem called u The Mobiad, or Battle of the Voice; 
an Heroi-comic Poem, sportively satyrical: Being a brief, historir 
cal, natural, free, and humourous. Description of an Exeter Elec- 
tion. In Six Cantos." 

2. A new edition of “ The Description of Exeter, written in the 

Time of Queen Elizabeth, by John VoweU, alias Hookes, Cham- 
berlain of Exeter." ' 

* For a complete account of the Funeral Ceremony established among 
Masons, see Vol. II. p. 20 to 25. 

JL . ■ ■ 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF 

CLASSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


C LASSICAL knowledge, in its proper and extended signification, 
implies not only an acquaintance with the standard authors of 
antiquity, but it likewise imports a knowledge of the best writers in 
our own and other modern languages. But, as the consideration of 
classical attainments in this extensive sense would, perhaps, involve in 
it a long series of events, and entangle the subject in a chain of complex 
intricacy, the design of this dissertation will only comprehend the ad- 
vantages which arise from a knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
writers, since, in the general signification of the term “ classic,** 
those authors are understood. 

It is the business of earlier youth to attain the principles of clas- 
sical literature, but the more pleasing employment of maturer years 
to discover its beauties and perceive its u^e ; an employment very 
far from being attended with such difficulty as many are apt to ima- 
gine. “ To be completely skilled in ancient learning is by no means 
“ a work of insuperable pains. The very progress itself is attended 
“ with delight, and resembles a journey through some pleasant 
“ country, where every mile we advance new charms arise*/* 

Is it not, then, surprising that so many when they leave the pre- 
cincts of science should forsake the fruitful plains of classic know- 
ledge, for the barren moors and mazy tracks of ignorance ? Ad- 
vantages far more solid are to be reaped from the exuberant soil of 
classic ground, and many more flowers may be culled from the ancient 
gardens of history and philosophy, than the superficial glance of in- 
dolence can discern. 

then, the attainment of the learned languages is not impeded by 
‘so many obstacles as the eye of idleness pretends to discover, every 
exertion ought to be made, and every plan adopted, that may enable 
us to draw their beauties from the pure fountain of originality rather 
than from the muddy stream of translation f. The manner of ac- 
quiring classical knowledge is, however, not so much the object of 


* Harris’s Hermes, lib. ill. 

f Much has been said in favour of translations, and, among many arguments, the 
tavmg of time has been one of the principal. But even this argument is of little im- 
portance ; for, while boys are obtaining a knowledge of words, they are in some degree 
obtaining the knowledge of things 5 and when once a tolerable acquaintance with a lan- 
guage is acquired, any author may, with attention, soon be read. As for those who 
are too indolent to peruse the originals, or too ignorant to relish the harmony of the 
Greek and Latin languages, they may read through the medium of a translation, and 
exdjum with the poet, 

Hang Homer and Virgil, their meaning to seek 
w A man must have pok’d into Latin and Greek ; 

Those who love their own tongue, we have reason to hope. 

Have read them translated By Drvden and Pope. Prior. 

Vol. III. D 
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this essay, as the consideration of its advantages, and the investigation 
of the sources from which they are to be obtained. Laying it down 
as an axiom, that none but a school-boy reads the classics merely as 
a task, and that every one who studies them with attention must of 
necessity receive considerable advantage from their labours and from 
his own industiy : 

Nemo reperitur qui sit studio nihil consecutus. Quin til. 

In treating of the benefits which arise from the study of the classics, 
the subject naturally divides itself into these two considerations : The 
advantages which classical literature renders to society in general, and 
to individuals in particular. In the investigation of these divisions 
many circumstances of an interesting nature will present themselves, 
and many subjects of importance claim attention ; but to select with 
judgment, and arrange with perspicuity, requires much skill and 
ability. The labour bestowed on this essay will be amply rewarded 
if it tends in the smallest degree to promote that learning which in the 
present age is but too much disregarded. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES WHICH CLASSICAL KNOWLEDGE RENDERS TO 
SOCIETY IN GENERAL. 

A retrospective view of the state of Europe from the present period 
to the Gothic ignorance of the middle' ages, will sufficiently point out 
the benefits which have arisen from the cultivation of letters, and from 
the revival of the languid remains of ancient learning. This happy 
.extirpation of rude systems and barbarous manners, forms a period in 
the history of man from which, as radii form a centre, the various 
branches of knowledge have diverged. It is to the discovery of the 
art of printing that we are indebted for the general diffusion of 
learning which has so rapidly spread over Europe. It is this art that 
has preserved the valuable remains of antiquity from the ravaging 
handf of time, and transmitted the elegant compositions of the Greek 
and Roman classics to less perishable materials than waxen tablets, or 
the Eg'^ ptian Papyrus. After the discovery of this art the minds of 
men progressively expanded, and their manners gradually refined : the 
works of the ancients, which before weie very scarce, and only to be 
found in the libraries of the rich and great, were soon familiar to the 
lovers of knowledge, and became the constant study and amusement 
of the age. The general dispersion of so many valuable treasures of 
learning, full of taste and elegance, abounding with the most sublime 
sentiments, and descriptive of the actions of the most illustrious 
nations, could not fail to excite an ardent desire of obtaining an ac- 
curate knowledge of their beauties, and an extensive acquaintance 
with the moral and political systems they contained. It was this de- 
sire that expelled the gloom of ignorance, and enlivened the walks of 
science ; that banished superstitious prejudices, and laid open the 
stores of ancient literature*. 


* So much were the classics studie i at this period, that many yvere translated in 
the 15th, and almost all in the 16th century. 
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Tltecterics were now read with unceasing avidity, copies of their 
workpivftre multiplied, they became the objects of their imitation, and 
WeVe considered as the arbiters of taste. Hence arose the most dis- 
tinfgtsiShed poets, philosophers, and historians of modern times, who 
destitute to please the imagination, improve the heait, and instruct 
the understanding : and hence too it is, that in every standard per- 
formance in the range of literature, some traces of classical knowledge 
are discernible, and the advantages which flow from it are evident to 
the reader' of taste and judgement. The sublime poem of Milton 
abounds with Latin idioms, and emulates the dignity of the Maeoniaa 
bird; the odes of Gray rival the strains of Pindar; and the didactic 
df Akenside * approaches the beautiful harmony of the Georgies. 
The greatest philosophers of the present age have had recourse to the 
systems of the ancients ; and the best historians have closely followed 
ttfe manner of those illustrious models. 

The historical writings of the ancients are doubtless of high iqi- 
por&nce in the consideration of the general advantages they produce, 
since from the page of the classic historian such various and extensive 
learning is to be obtained. Here a spacious field of fruitful soil pre- 
sents itself, and in tracing it over will be recognised the origin of the 
best plans of government ; the first principles of military tactics ; the 
mwfete of the celebrated productions of art which adorn the present 
age ; add the foundations of the purest systems of morality. In the 
of historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Sallust, arjd 
Livy, Stand peculiarly eminent. From the works of these and the 
other historians of Greece and Rome, multifarious advantages have, 
utodcfabtedly accrued to mankind. From the study of these writers 
is derived a knowledge of the gradual refinement of nations, and 
the progress of the liberal arts. From the explanation of the conduct, 
and delineation of the manners of ancient states,, society has been 
enabled to perceive and avoid their errors, and to discern and imitate 
their wise doctrines and noble instructions. From the writings of 
Polybius and the code of Justinian +, mankind are certainly indebted 
fbtttue ideasof government; and innumerable advantages have resulted 
to posterity from the promulgation of the laws of Solon and Ly- 
curgus t ; laws which promoted virtue and deprecated vice, which 
existed in full force for ages, and governed the a Hairs of the two 
greatest republics of Greece. 

From the remains of history, and from the various treatises which 
are extant, it is evident that the fine arts were no where better known, 
or (more assiduously cultivated than among the ancients, particularly 
th£ Greeks. In that nation, music for a long time accompanied the 
hj^mns of the bards ; and the art of painting, though no specimens 

A * ^he author of the “ Pleasures of imagination.” 

JVstmum wit^ strict propriety cannot, perhaps, be termed a classic, hut, as lie 
wrote in the Roman language, and collected his material* from the labours of the 
ancients, he may not improperly be mentioned here. 

t The laws of Solon existed in Athens above 400 years, and the laws of Lycurgu* 
maintained their vigour 700 years in Sparta. 
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have descended to the present age, there is every 
arrived at the greatest excellence. With regard td architecture dud 
sculpture, indeed, we have been more fortunate ; fbr of the^e^tttS 
there are some valuable remains which have escaped fibm 
structive ravages of the northern nations, and survived the ‘bafleM 
influence of Mahometan superstition. From those remains mil ch 
advantage has been derived, and from the study of them the progress 
of the arts has been greatly accelerated. Architectural genius has 
doubtless been assisted by the valuable works of Vitruvius y and the 
stupendous ruins of ancient grandeur, though they now only serve to 
give a faint idea of their former glory, have certainly been imitated as 
nr dels of convenience and taste. The art of sculpture, which is ea?- 
pkble not only of adorning a palace or a theatre, but of producing ex- 
cellent moral effects, by representing in a forcible manner the vices, 
or perpetuating the virtues of mankind, was well known among' the 
Greeks, from ivhose statues in the Vatican much of the merit of 
modern artists is derived. The knowledge of the ancients in gee^- 
graphy is evident from the writings of Strabo and Pausanias. Tnelr 
skill in medicine is generally acknwledged, and the works of Hippo- 
crates and Galen are not yet expelled from the schools of modem 
practitioners. The Greeks not only excelled in the polite aits, but 
also in most of the abstract sciences : mathematics and geometry wete 
held in high esteem in the seminaries of education, and considered as 
the “ bandies” of philosophy. It is to their writings on these subjects 
that the moderns are indebted for the grand superstructure of Science 
which has been raised on their foundation. But the improvement of 
science is neither the only nor the most important advantage which 
results from the expansion of classical learning ; advantages of a more 
refined nature, both in the formation of general character and in the 
determination of particular conduct, have proceeded from the intto- 
duction of the literature of Greece and Rome. Before that period the 
comparative state of knowledge and civilization was, undoubtedly, 
at a very low ebb, and since that time, every region in which ancient 
learning has obtained, has risen with rapidity to power and Esti- 
mation. 

Hence it is that Europe, though the smallest quarter of the globe, 
is of more importance than all the wide extension of the luxuriant 
plains of Asia, and the trackless wilds of Africa. To what source 
are we to attribute these advantages ? To any particular ability in 
the inhabitants, or to local and contingent circumstances ? There are, 
it is presumed, in all nations, certain similar principles which actuate 
mankind to the performance of certain similar actions ; and since it 
does not appear that Europeans in a state of ignorance and barbarity, 
exhibited marks of genius superior to other nations in correspbndfrig 
situations, it may be inferred the advantages they possess are certainly 
owing to local and contingent circumstances. Had the nktivbs* of 
Europe been at an early period placed in the desarts of Arabia, in all 
probability their manners had been purely Eastern, and their know- 
ledge of moral and natural science the same a§ that possessed by the 
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prose# of that unfriendly region. f What then are the ac- 

pidepti have rendered the polished natives of Europe, and her 

cpk>ni€$>-so superior to contemporary nations, but the local and con- 
tingent circuits tances which operated in their favour. The situation 
of ^afiy ; ataete^ of Europe rendered the remains of ancient learning 
easy of access ; and the labour of ingenious men facilitated the acqui- 
sition of that knowledge which has been the source of our present 
eminence. If (say some) Genius had followed its own track, and had 
never been diverted from its natural course by the imitation of the pro- 
ductions of the ancients, performances of equal splendour, though, per- 
fraps^iq a different and original style, would nave made their appearance* 
Laws and systems, manners and languages, equally eligible, would have 
guided and modelled the present times. It may, indeed, be granted 
that without the assistance of the ancients modern nations might have 
arrived at eminence in the art of war, and in those sciences which 
arise in every country from the nature of things. Thus it is that we 
frnd the rudest nations have their chiefs and warriors, and their priests 
and bards ; the northern tribes had their R 'uners, the Gauls and Britons 
their JDruids, and Provence its Troubadors. But it is very proble- 
matic whether society would ever, much less at this period, have at- 
tained an equal state of civilization. Moral and political systems 
might in process of time have reached real excellence, yet every one 
will surely acknowledge, that moral science has. received much ad- 
vantage from the pure doctrine of the Socratic school, and from the 
examples of virtue, courage, and magnanimity, which are recorded 
in the annals of the Greeks and Romans. Notwithstanding many 
of the systems of the ancients abound with stjrange inconsistencies, 
they almost uniformly inculcate exalted piety. In following their 
steps vfe have not been servile imitators, but have exerted reason and 
jydgement to select with propriety. We applaud the morality of 
Socrates, and reject the scepticism of Pyrrho ; their legal institutions 
have been adopted, and their theology discarded. 

But in those nations wnich have rejected the stores of ancient 
learning, destroyed their monuments of art, and burnt the invaluable 
remains of their literature, we do not discover any of the happy effects 
which arise from men following the bent of their own gem us, and 
adhering to their favourite superstitions. The celebrated capital of 
Carthaginia has become the seat of despotic ignorance and m. ritime 
plunderers ; and the destroyers of fertile Laconia, and the ravagei s of 
the plains of Attica, have sunk far below the standard of Spartan 
virtue or Athenian gloiy. We may, then, suiely infer, that classical 
knowledge is not merely an elegant amusement, but that it is of real 
utility and importance to society ; and tiiat, whatever the genius of 
natipps might have effected without its aid, it has surely refined the 
manners of men, and accelerated the progress of every science that 
tend^tp the convenience and prosperity of mankind, 

• Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. Ovid. 
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Having jtointed cnit the benefits which the study ofther arrcfetits 
rtirtdje^ to society, it now remains to shew the advantages Which 
result from it to individuals. 

In a country Where almost all the modern languages are derived 
fft>m the Latin and Greek, a knowledge of the writers 6? antiquity is in 
nhmy situations pf life almost indispensable ; and in the formation of the 
gentleman and the scholar absolutely necessary. Hence it is that classi- 
caHearnirtg forms so great a part of liberal education ; and hence it is that 
those who have possessed the stores of ancient learning, have rendered 
themselves useful and eminent in society. An acquaintance with the 
Gredk and Latin languages, independently of the advantages to be 
draWn from them in the writings of the classics, is productive of much 
leal utility. The Latin may, indeed, be called the language of phi- 
losophy and science ; for, through its medium much knowledge may 
be obtained by the scholar, which is absolutely beyond the reach of 
the mere English reader. Many foreign universities communicate 
their transactions in Latin, and the most valuable works in natural 
and moral science are arrayed in the Roman dress. The Latin is 
frequently spoken on the continent, and is in a great measure consi- 
dered as a necessary accomplishment, and without which a deficiency 
in point Of education is inferred. 

It is also this language that is the key to the French, Spanish, and 
Italian writers, and which, while it facilitates the acquisition of foreign 
tongues, is of particular importance in forming a correct and accurate 
knowledge of our own. In every species of composition, then, the 
use of classical knowledge is evident, and from the study of it will 
be derived additional flowers of style, and extended scope of argu- 
ment. 

Those, indeed, who exclaim against the utility of ancient learning 
assert, that its introduction, so far from producing good effects, has 
rendered the modern writers a servile hero of imitators ; and tramelled 
the manly exertions of original genius. I answer to this language, it 
may be objected that all the writers who have excelled in reasoning 
and in language, in matters of taste and in the more serious researches 
of philosophy, have been men of liberal education arid elegant attain- 
ments ; men who neither too sedulously followed the ancients, nor too 
carelessly disregarded their merits. The absurdity of some early 
Writers in too closely imitating, and the folly of later authors in totally 
neglecting the classics, equally require censure. In the Lusiad of 
Camoens, a ridiculous mixture of heathen mythology with Christian 
doctrines, renders an otherwise excellent poem in many places highly 
inconsistent, and plainly shews that the author has been misled by 
conceiving the M gods of Homer as essential to epic poetry*/' 

Qn the other hand, Shakespeare and Ariosto, by giving a free scope 
to their rich and exuberant imaginations, frequently spoil real beau- 
ties by the introduction of childish quibbles and fantastical conceits. 
Good writers endeavour to preserve the middle path; and classical 


* Vide Blair. 
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knowledge instead of b$ing a fetter to gtefoli, has aided its **p*nsion 
by cpnfijniag its exuberance. The embellishments of language, 
and the observance of the jus et norma loquendi are of .more conse* 
mem# tb?n the despisers of learning are willing to allow. The 
finest thoughts of genius, and the highest dignity of sentiment often 
lose ail their force when ill expressed ; and, on the contrary, when 
judiciously introduced, or delivered with propriety, they may produce 
the most eligible effects. To those who aim at propriety of language 
the rtudy of the ancients will be peculiarly useful, since the Greek 
and Latin are so intimately blended with the English and other modem 
tongues, that all the technical terms of science are of Greek origin, 
and almost all the common words of Latin derivation. Even if the 
learning of the ancients were in itself useless, in tire present situation 
of society it would be highly necessary to attain it, for without clas- 
sical knowledge professional men would be involved in many aukward 
situations. It is surely necessary for the divine to be acquainted with 
the original of that scripture which it is his business to explain ; and for 
the physician to be skilled in that language which is the medium of 
medical knowledge. Classical learning is of the greatest use even in 
common occurrences of life ; in solitude it is always the source of 
amusement, it affords pleasing reflections, and soothes the little in- 
convenieucies of existence *, in society it renders us useful and agree- 
able company. Those who are fond of reading, and possess a taste 
for ancient learning, will scarcely, in the hour of sickness, find their 
time bang heavy on their bands, or be overcome with that listless 
lassitude ever attendant on leisure without literature. 

Otium sine literis mors est et viri hominis sepultura. Si me a. 

In every thing that relates to rural life, much information is to be 
found in the classics ; Theocritus and Virgil have painted the scene* 
of rustic simplicity in the fairest colours, and have interwoven their 
subjects with the most beautiful episodes. What pleasure must arise 
to a lettered mind when the strains of Homer arrest attention, or 
when the pathetic elegiac verses of Bion come under consideration. 
In almost all the poets and historians moral virtues are particularly 
inculcated, and in very few works is licentiousness countenanced ; 
even Petronius and Aristophanes, notwithstanding their shameful 
obscenity, are not destitute of shrewd remarks on the follies of human 
nature. 

The study of the classics, since they abound in exalted sentiments 
and beautiful descriptions, necessarily elevate and refine the mind of 
the individual who studies them with attention ; his mental vision 
will be strengthened, and his intellectual horizon extended. In 
perusing the works of others he will be better able to discern their 
beauties and defects, and in the composition of his own will more 
easily perceive what to chuse and what to reject. In matters ef 
taste, as antiquities, sculptures, &c. classical knowledge is of evident 
utility. A coin or a statue may be contemplated with pleasure by 
the illiterate, but certainly the scholar receives a higher degree of 
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satisfaction, when lie considers a. gem, and recognizes <$ij ;woi taptf 

Pyrgoteles ; or in contemplating a coin of Caesar, 

might have been in possession of Cicero. In considOih^a^ndAP 

the uninformed man may admire its beauty, but the scholar, 

beholds its symmetfy, will find a thousand agreeable 

intrude themselves on his imagination. In every public 

life, classical attainments are undoubtedly of high mmL. 

in every private station, a source of innocent and 

ments. They assist the candidate for public favours, and 

manners of private life amiable and urbane. The statesmatl^^Htlf 

lawyer may derive from them political and legal information; 

them they may gain distinct ideas of policy and the distribution df 

juSticO. 

In the study of the law the Latin language is indispensable, as siraiiy 
of the terms are in that language, and the law itself is of Roman 
origin. As nothing is more necessary for the lawyer and the patriot 
than a correct, clear, and forcible manner of expression, and a perspi- 
cuous arrangement of their ideas, it will be certainly unnecessary to 
insist on the propriety of reading with attention the orators of Greece 
and Rome. It need only be observed, that the force of Demosthenes, 
and the elegance of Cicero, merit, in an eminent degree, the conside- 
ration of the patriot in the senate, and the pleader at the bar. 

Classical attainments, perhaps, if not absolutely necessary in pro- 
ducing genius, must, certainly, be allowed of considerable, conse- 
quence in promoting its exertions. Good sense and strength of mind 
may exist without any learned acquisitions, and excellent compo- 
sitions may be produced : but the small number of men of genius 
who have obtained merit and fame without the benefits of a liberal 
education is surely an argument that classical learning is an incentive 
to merit, and that it has been the cause of the production of many 
excellent works in the sciences and in literature. 

Few writers, indeed, there have been who have added much to 
science, and who have appeared conspicuous in the paths of taste 
without possessing some acquaintance with the ancients. 

To men of great and sublime genius, the light of classic knowledge 
is at least of sortie service. Shakespeare, it is evident, had read them 
in translations, and was not entirely ignorant of the Latin language *. 
But, however, as all writers are not men of Shakespearean genius, it 
is very fortunate that* some remains of ancient learning have descended 
to modern times to direct the fancy and form the taste. A few 
partial applauders of the ancients would never have rendered them 
the subjects of general praise, and have caused their- works to be the 
basis of education. Our own, and other modern tongues, possess, it 
is true, all the knowledge of the ancients, and a considerable deal 
more. Why, then (say some), need we trouble ourselves in learning 
with difficulty the languages of Greece and Rome ? Those who 
adopt this mode of reasoning ought to reflect, that it is to the study 


* Dr. Parmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare. • 
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•ftbe ancients that we owe the promulgation of their beauties, and 
that any one who has obtained a knowledge of the classics has it in 
his power not only to acquire the literature and arts of the moderns, 
but to trace their origin and observe their progress, by reading writers 
from whom that knowledge was in a great measure derived. 

Many more advantages, equally obvious and forcible, might bo 
adduced in favour of classic literature ; the time taken up in attain- 
ment could not be better employed, as the age when its principles 
are instilled is not suitable to the arduous task of acquiring meta- 
physical or geometrical knowledge. Surely, then, languages and 
grammar are best adapted to the capacity of the mind at an early 
period. The benefits which flow from the streams of ancient learn- 
ing are of a salubrious nature, and resemble the inundation of the 
Nile, which, though it may for a short time retard the culture of the 
soil, always leaves its richness behind, and promotes the growth and 
increase of the approaching harvest. 

To society and to individuals classical knowledge is then of high 
value, and claims the attention of all those who wish to appear in 
any public station with credit ; or in any private one to gain the 
character of gentlemen and scholars. 

F en church -Ji re et , July 5, 1 794. T. 


EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF 

JACQUELINE, 

COUNTESS OF MAIN AULT. 


YACQUEIJNE, only child of William Count of Hainault, was 
J heiress of the provinces of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
Friesland. Nature had bestowed on this her favourite child her 
choicest gifts : exquisite beauty, elegance of person, an insinuating 
addosa, sl lively imagination, and a firmness and intrepidity above her 
sex* In the sixteenth year of her age she espoused John eldest son 
of Charles the sixth, king of France ; and by this marriage was flat- 
teifMi>wdth the prospect of sharing the throne of France with a husband 
whom she adored. But all these hopes of love and grandeur were 
anajhflated by the premature death of the Dauphinin the second year 
of t^eir marriage, not without suspicion of being poisoned by his 
uniwt&ind mother, Isabella of Bavaria. 

Afiicted with this grievous loss she repaired to Hainault, and found 
her fitther on the verge of the grave, anxiously intent on securing to 
fii* beloved Jacqueline th? succession of his dominions, and in pro- 
viding her with a husband who might be able to repress the civil 
commotions .which had long agitated the. county of Hainault, and 
repel the encroachments of the neighbouring powers. With this 
view, he recommended to her choice ber cousin John the fourth, 
Vqi. HI. £ 
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Duke of Brabant, who was also sprung from the house of Bur- 
gundy, and whose dominions, bordering on Hainault, would form a 
compact and well-united sovereignty. 

Deference to the request of her dying father, supported with all the 
influence of her mother, Margaret of Burgundy, desirous of an alliance 
with a prince of her own house, extorted from her a reluctant pro- 
mise in favour of the Duke of Brabant. A few days after this pro- 
mise her father died. Jacqueline succeeded to all his dominions, and 
although the Duke of Brabant was a prince of weak intellects and 
deformed person, and, therefore, ill calculated to gain the affections 
of so accomplished a princess, yet the solemn promise which she had 
made to her dying father, prevailed over her repugnance, and at the 
expiration of the year of her widowhood the nuptials were solem- 
nized. 

Soon after her marriage, her untie, John of Bavaria, who had 
quitted the bishopric of Liege with the hopes of espousing his niece, 
laid claims to Hainault and Holland, as fiefs not descendible to females, 
obtained from the emperor Sigisipond the investiture of these pro- 
vinces, treated Jacqueline as an usurper, penetrated into Holland at 
the head of a formidable army, and, seconded by a disaffected party, 
made the most alarming progress. 

In opposition to this invasion, Jacqueline herself took the field at 
the head of the troops of Hainault and Brabant ; inspiring the soldiers 
with a martial valour, she obtained the most signal success, and seemed 
likely to quell the rebellion, till her husband, the Duke of Brabant, 
spread dejection among his army by his dastardly conduct, and, 
perhaps, ashamed of his consort’s superior valour, withdrew his forces 
from the scene of war, and commanded Jacqueline to follow him 
into Brabant. An inglorious peace, concluded under the mediation 
of the duke of Burgundy, was the consequence of this infatuated 
conduct. Jacqueline acknowledged John of Bavaria her heir, should 
she die without issue, and ceded to him a considerable part of 
Holland. 

If Jacqueline had reason to be irritated against her husband for his 
cowardly behaviour, his conduct afterward tended still more to in- 
crease her resentment. During their residence at Antwerp, he 
estranged himself from her company, pursued mean pleasures, devoted 
himself to low and unworthy favourites, and loaded her with repeated 
marks of contempt and ill usage. Meanw r hile her hereditary dominions 
became a prey to confusion and anarchy. John of Bavaria continued 
bis usurpations, and the citizens of Holland, disgusted with his despotic 
administration, rose in arms, and earnestly called for the presence of 
their sovereign. Jacqueline having in vain solicited the assistance 
of her husband, or his permission to return, her high spirit became 
irritated by repeated neglect and ill usage; fearful of losing her pa- 
ternal inheritance, she withdrew from the palace, attended only by a 
single page, and under the sanction of her mother, who had in* vain 
remonstrated against his unfeeling conduct. 

It cannot be a wonder that so amiable a princess, only in the twen- 
tieth year of her age, and in the full lustre of her beauty, formed 
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ky her amiable disposition to, impart felicity , in |he married states 
a reciprocal attachment, Should becdfne "arndous to 
di^Ve^' iSI&iage which had been the source of so muchnnhapph- 
ness. Her affinity with the Duke of Btabant afforded a plausible 
pretext* because this very objection bad been urged bvPfcpfe Martin 
it was not without difficulty that he hadbeen indttee<Lto 
ylOwpii n 1 lit i nn But while she wfcs soikiting the ’pdpe m^ 

tnCidehf Mppened which, by interesting her passions, rendered liefc 


per for the success of her application, 
rfifthof England was at that time in t 


lutililhraiTtn HtYli of England was at that time in the Low Countries^ 
obtained the splendid victory of Agin court.' Amcttg 
ti k gJE roifey Whp attended him on this occasion, Jacqueline had dis^ 
Humphry Duke of Gloucester* the youngest brother of 
tfeltfeg’; 4 prince in the flower of his age, handsome; sensible, 
brave, and endowed with all those qualities which are most likely to 
grin the heart of an amiable princess. By an union with this accom-* 
ptished prince, Jacqueline hoped to obtain that happiness which she 
had s©ught-i» vain with the Duke^of Brabant ; afid to find at the silfoe 


time a warrior who could defend her- territories against the usurpav 
tton$H>f John of Bavaria, and the tesentmentiof her former husband. * 
of Gloucester was not insensible' to the charms of Jac- 


queline, nor unmoved by the prospect of !bedofliing the sovereign of 
so many states. Thus, mutually attracted* Jacqueline and the Duke* 
of Gloucester flattered themselves that they might prevail upon the 
Pope to annul the former marriage. ' i v 

: But while they indulged this hope, a powerful obstacle to their 
union arose in the family of Jacqueline. Philip, sumamed the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, possessed eminent talents and boundless am* 
bitroo. . Master of ample domains in the Netherlands, the fair inhe- 
ritance of his kinswoman, the princess of Hainault presented an object, 
which the ambition of this prince could not resist. Aspiring to the; 
succession of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, if Jacqueline should) 
die without issue, satisfied that no progeny would be derived from her 
ill-assorted marriage with the Duke of Brabant, he was alarmed at her 
new engagement with the Duke of Gloucester ; and to prevent this 
intended union, employed all the influence which he derived from his 
recent alliance with England against France, and his affinity with the 
poke of Bedford, who had espoused his sister. 

But all his opposition was unsuccessful ; Jacqueline passed over 
to England, espoused the Duke of Gloucester, and, as Philip had 
prevailed on Pope Martin to refuse a dispensation, she procured a 
sentence from the anti-pope Benedict the thirteenth, by which her 
marriage with the Duke of Brabant was annulled, and that with the 
Duke of Gloucester established. Fortune now seemed to smile upon 
Jacqueline; she returned to Hainault, accompanied by her husband, 
and a body of English forces, and- put him in possession of the greatest 
part of her hereditary dominions. 

4 1 lint 1 , the felicity of Jacqueline w r a$ of no long duration; the 
Duke of Burgundy, fired with resentment at so precipitate a mar- 

u,*! , E 2 
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riage, and affecting a lively sense of the injury done to his relation 
the Dafoe of Brabant, joined his troops to those of Brabant, advanced 
into Hamault at the head of a formidable army, and defeated, with 
great slaughter, the English forces at the battle of Bray. Humphry, 
confounded by that defeat, concluded a suspension of arms ; returned 
to England that he might collect a fresh supply; and Jacqueline threw 
herself into Mons, invited by the citizens, who solemnly promised to 
defend their ramparts to the last extremity. 

Receiving no succours from the Duke of Gloucester, to whom Jad- 
queline conveyed her griefs in a letter from e her false and traiterous 
city of Mons,* she was compelled by the perfidy of the inhabitants 
to surrender herself to the Duke of Burgundy, and was by him impri- 
soned in the city of Ghent. After a confinement of three months she 
contrived to escape from prison : disguising herself in man's apparel, 
she passed through the Streets of Ghent at midnight, and escaping into 
Holland, was gladly received by that party which remained faithful ’ 
to their sovereign. < * • ' 

Notwithstanding the desperate efforts of herself and partisans, she 
was unable to resist the powerful armies of the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Brabant. Philip besieged arrd took all the principal towns of 
Holland 5 the death of John of Bavaria intervening, the Duke of 
Brabant was acknowledged Count of Hainault and Holland; and 
Philip was declared presumptive heir of those countries. Her marriage 
wjth:the Duke of Gloucester was annulled by Martin the fifth, that 
with the Duke of Brabant was confirmed, and the princess was 
restrained from marrying the Duke of Gloucester, even if she should 
become -a widow by the death of the Duke of Brabant; an event 
which soon after took place. - > 

But the blow which imprinted the deepest wound on the mmd of 
Jacqueline, was the inconstancy of the Duke of Gloucester; that' 
prince, from a compliance, as he pretended, with the advfee of friar 
brother the Duke of Bedford, regent of England, but more induced 
hy his passion for Eleanor, daughter of Lord Cobham, whom he after- 
wand married, declared his final resolution of separating himself from 
the Princess of Hainault, and of yielding entire obedience to the 
mandate of the Pope. Deserted by her subjects, forsaken by the 
Duke of Gloucester, overpowered by her enemies, the unfortunate 
Jacqueline, after many exertions of an undaunted spirit, was compelled 
to Accept the cruel terms prescribed by her implacable enemy. She 
cededto the Duke of Burgundy the government of all her dominions, 
with the title of her lieutenant, retaining only the appellation of 
sovereign, and consented never to marry without his consent and the 
approbation of the states. ^ lo 

Jacqueline was only in the twenty-eighth year of her age wheirshe 
made this force d' abdication ; she passed her retirement principally in 
the islands of Zealand, formed in the mouth of the Scheldt or atr the 
Hague in the province of Holland. There she passed two years, 
her beauty as yet little impaired by time or by the calamities of 
her life, when idve again surprized her in her retirement, and pre- 
pared for her new misfortunes. The slender pension which she re- 
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ctived from the Dube of Burgundy not being always sufficient to 
support her expences, she was compelled to have recourse to the assis- 
tance of her partisans; but, at length, when most of them excused them* 
idves under frjvolous pretences, she wept and complained of the ingra- 
titude of those whom she had formerly obliged. In this distress one of 
her attendants proposed applying to Francis Van Borselen, stadtholder 
of Holland. 4 What V said Jacqueline , 4 shall I apply to him who owes 
me no favour, who has proved himself my enemy by joining the 
Duke of Burgundy ? He will certainly refuse me, and I shall be more 
humbled than ever/ Persuaded, however, to apply, Borselen re- 
mitted the sum in so handsome and liberal a manner, that Jacqueline, 
who had long been disused to so generous a mode of proceeding, was 
charmed with his behaviour : her beauty and accomplishments won 
the heart of Borselen ; and, as he joined to a graceful person a courtly 
address and engaging manner, she became prepossessed in his favour, 
Her growing inclination, fostered by her retired way of life, and 
deriving strength from opposition, she overlooked her promise to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and privately married the object of her affection. 
Philip, roused with indignation at the solemnization of this marriage, 
concluded in opposition to her solemn promise, arrested Borselen, 
conveyed him to the castle of Rupelmonde on the banks of the Scheld, 
and spread a report that his death would 60on expiate the crime cf 
which he had been guilty. 

Alarmed with this report, and consulting her love and her appre- 
hension more than her force, she assembled the few troops whom she 
could suddenly collect, and ascended the Scheld, with a firm resolu- 
tion to deliver her husband or perish in the attempt. On approach- 
ing the castle, she found her implacable enemy, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, already there at the head of a numerous army. 

The unfortunate princess, disappointed in her hopes, requested and 
obtained a conference with the duke, and eagerly enquired if her 
husband was yet alive. Philip instantly commanded Borselen to be 
brought in chains on the platform of the castle which overlooked the 
river, when Jacqueline, transported with joy at the sight of an object 
who was most dear to her, sprung from the vessel on shore, and pre- 
cipitated herself into the arms of her husband. Being now in Philip's 
power, she was compelled to accept his terms, and purchased her own 
liberty and the life of her husband by ceding the sovereignty of all 
her dominions, and renouncing the title of countess. In return for 
these concessions, she was permitted to enjoy during her life the 
lordships of Boorne, Zuidbeveland, and Tholen, and to receive the 
revenues of the customs of Holland and Zealand. Borselen, in lieu 
of the stadtholdership of Holland, was nominated Count of Voser- 
vant, and decorated with the order of the Golden Fleece. 

Jacqueline and her husband, to whom she willingly sacrificed all 
-the remains of her former grandeur, passed the remainder of her days 
in the castle of Teylingen in the Rhineland. History records that 
•he instituted games of archery and horsemanship, in which she greatly 
excelled, and was pleased to win the prize, and to be declared queen 
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of t^e fraternity by the acclamations of the peasants. She also oec*+ 
siooally amused herself in framing vases of earthen-ware, several of 
being found in the gardens of the castle of Teylingen, were 
ritain-ed as relics by the people, devoted to the memory -of their 
-cbafming mistress; and are still preserved in the cabinets of the 
curious, under the name of the vases of the Lady Jacqueline. 

In this manner the sovereign of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand* 
With a husband whom she adored, and by whom she was adored, 
passed the remainder of her days, and was repeatedly heard' to $ay, 
Qjat she enjoyed more solid satisfaction in this retreat than she had 
c|er experienced in the height of her grandeur/ But the misfortune* 
br.her life had already too sensibly affected a princess of her high 
spirit. Her constitution had been gradually impaired, and a lingering 
consumption carried her to the grfrve on the 8th of October 1436, in 
the thirty-seventh year of her age. The body was interred with royal 
pomp among the sepulchres of the Counts of Holland ; and those 
U011 ours were paid to her last remains whieh had been refused to her 
when alive. 


SOME PARTICULARS OF 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 

KOSCIUSKO. 


T HIS celebrated chief of the Poles is about the age of forty-two ; 

he is of the Nobles, but, his family being poor, he was educated 
at the School of the Cadets. The rulers of this establishment give 
the king the power of sending annually four cadets into foreign coun- 
tries td perfect themselves. Kosciusko was of the number of these 
&fe(ited youths sent into France, where he resided four years, and 
returned with the reputation of a very skilful engineer. The king 
givd him a company in the regiment of the Artillery of the Crown. 
Though richin the gifts of mind, the person of this officer is, it seems, 
mean and pitiful ; but even with this disadvantage he had the address 
tb captivate the affections of a young lady of the first quality, and 
finding it impossible to gain the consent ^f her parents, he persuaded 
her to elope from them. The father enraged pursued the ravisher, in 
company with some other of his relations. The lovers were over- 
taken and overpowered, and Kosciusko had not only the mortification 
of losing his bride, but of receiving in the fray manual chastisement, 
Disnonoured, he quitted Poland in despair. Some time after this, he, 
appeared in America in the rank of adjutant of Washington. At the 
peace he returned to France, where the French officers who had 
served in America, and Dr. Franklin, always spoke of him as a man v 
to whom America was much indebted. 
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KoWtusto having acquired reputatipn abroad, Ventured to shew 
Kim seif in bis native country, and he was in three hattles which Princfe 
Paiiiafdwski fought with the Russians at the time of the Diet of Ta*- 
gawitz. It had been said, that if the councils of Kosciusko had been 
followed in that short war, affairs would have taken a better turn. 
When Stanislaus found himself obliged to cease hostilities, Kosciusko 
again disappeared. He was seen at Pisa in the month of December, 
when heprofessed himself going to Geneva, but in faU he went to 
Paris. There he took instructions from the Committee of Insurrec- 
tion, and received from them ten millions, which he distributed in 
Roland, and in a few months afterwards found himself at the head of 
the insurgents. 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

T HERE is a species of wit called a pun, which most men think 
themselves qualified to make, but very few really are so. It is 
of such a nature, that it must be superlatively excellent or it ceases to 
be striking; like good liquor, it should always leave a grateful smack 
behind, or you may conclude it wants the necessaiy requisite to make it 
relishing. I am led into a reflection upon this subject, from associating 
with a set of persons who are always punning upon every word that 
is said ; and 1 assure you, Mr. Editor, though I have a very great 
respect for mv companions, yet their conduct in this particular is so 
exceedingly disgustful, that I have little or no pleasure in their com- 
pany. It has often astonished me that persons of understanding have 
r>ot seen the impropriety of this sort of behaviour. To be perpetually 
quibbling upon words, and putting forced constructions upon them, 
either argues a want of judgment in themselves, or a very mean opi- 
nion of their friends’ understanding. Besides, the.e kind of people, 
to supply the want of true wit, and to conceal their own ignorance, 
constantly burst into a loud horse-laugh, that stuns two-thirds of the 
company; and this is what' they call spending a cheerful evening. 
Though 1 may be thought an enemy to wit by these refined good 
people, yet, I assure you, I have great pleasure in the company of 
men of genius ; and whenever it has been my lot to meet with persons 
of that stamp, I consider myself possessed of an opportunity of im- 
proving my understanding, and enlarging my ideas, by attending to 
the conversation ; but l am deprived of this pleasure if a punster hap- 
pens to make part of the company ; for his boisterous behaviour, and 
forced jokes, are a peifect check upon all topics of rational conver- 
sation; they pre> lude a man from speaking upon any subject which 
may jmprove the mipd ; and though the other part of the company 
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my promote the of wio^yv by do imum crf ny 

tfarirKRtiments upo*thc occurrences of theday, an taking the Mm* 
of the several persons then present, yet men of modesty win decline 
dUivering their sentiments, if they am the lout mfmmmsxve . thepr 
mmm»m wiU be carped at. A mere punster is the most disagree- 
me fallow you can meet with in company, at he endeavours to use 
.an instrument he is not master of; like a fiddle in fire claws of a cat, 
it produces only discordant sounds. 1 have known one of these 4 k- 
eefious gentry begin his fun at five, and continue it fill twelve at 
night ; and whilst he has been laughing and roaring at his own joke*, 
fire rest of the company have been at a loss to know whether they 
should pity or despise his conduct. I sometimes think, Mr. Editor, 
that these gentry make use of this roaring kind of punning as others 
do of a hot bath, to keep up and encourage perspiration. 

Yours, &c. J. S. 


DESCRIPTION OF TP RES. 


y PRES, which has so unfortunately fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, is a handsome, large, and considerable town, with a 
bishop’s see. Its fortifications were suffered to go very much to 
decay ; but the vast importance of the place during the present war, 
tiaa caused the Austrians not only thoroughly to repair the old works, 
but to add many new ones, so that it is now a post of considerable 
strength. It had a large manufactory for cloth and serges, and during 
Lenta well-frequented fair was held there. Until the ye*r 1781 k 
was a barrier town belonging to the Dutch, but at that time the Em- 
peror Joseph II. obliged them to withdraw their garrison. It is iz 
miles W. of Courtray, 1; N. W. of Lisle, and 130 N. of Paris. It is 
situated on the river Yperlee, from whence it takes its name. Before 
the year 800 _it was only a chateau, which was sacked and ruined by the 
Normans. Baldwin III. Comte of Elanders, repaired the chateau^ 
and built a town about the year 960, which was afterwards enlarged 
by Thierry Comte of Flanders, and Ferrand, the son of Sanches, King 
of Portugal, who had espoused Jane the daughter of Baldwin IX. 
eighteenth Comte of Flanders. In the year 1128 it was taken by 
Louis VI. King of France, and more than half of it pillaged and 
burned. Philip Augustus King of France took it in the year my. 
In the year 1 240, great part of it was burned by accident. In the 
year 1 29.7, the Fauxbourgs were taken by the troops of Philip the 
Fair, King of France. In the year 132;, the inhabitants revolted* 
with most part of die neighbouring towns, against Louis Nevers Comte 
of Flanders* and pulled down the old wall to build a new one, in 
which they inclosed the Fauxbourgs, which had become so exfatuneiy 
populous, from weavers and other trades-peopie, that in the year 
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qpojb$'the number of persons amounted to two hundred thousand. In 
the 14th century the inhabitants of Ypres, for the most part weavers* 
Were exceedingly troublesome to their neighbours, being unwilling 
that any people should -carry on trade besides themselves. In the yeat 
1 383, the people of Ghent, assisted by the English, under the command 
of the Bishop of Norwich, besieged this town with great vigour for 
six weeks, but were compelled to retire ; and the English, being 
obliged to quit Flanders, Philip the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy, 
having become master by a marriage with the heiress of the late 
Coijite Louis, enlarged it, and surrounded it with walls. It was 
erected into a bishoprick under the archbishop of Mechlin, by Pope 
Paul IV. in the year 1 5 59. The Prince of lsenghein is lord of the 
town, and it is governed by an advocate, twelve echevins, four of; 
five council, and a greffier, whose jurisdiction extends over the city 
and precincts, which are of no great extent. The town-house is a 
very large building, forming a square, and is said to have been built 
by the English, six hundred feet in front ; it has a very handsome 
tower, in which are kept their public archives from the year 1342. 
Besides the cathedral it has several other churches, and some religious 
houses. The inhabitants carried on formerly a great trade in woollen- 
cloth, but, by the severity of the Duke of Alva, the principal manu- 
facturers were driven to England, from which time that branch of 
trade declined. At this time they carry on a considerable manu- 
ftctuTe of linen of excellent fabric. Ypres has sustained several 
remarkable sieges. In 1577 it declared with the rest of the country 
against the Spaniards. In 1648 the Prince of Conde took it for the 
French king, but it was retaken the next year by the Archduke 
Leopold* Governor of the Low Countries. In 1658 it Was taken by 
Marechal Turenne, and restored to Spain by the treaty of the Py- 
renees. In 1 678 Louis XIV. took it in person, and added it to his 
dominions. By the treaty ^>f Utrecht it was ceded to the house of 
Austria, as one of the Dutch barriers, in whose possession it remained 
till 1744, when the French laid siege to it and took it in a few days ; 
but they restored it at the peace of Aix la Chapelle. The chateteny 
of Ypres contains about thirty villages, and sends deputies to the 
States of Flanders. 


DESCRIPTION OF 

CHARLES-SUR-SAMBRE \ or CHARLEROI. 

I T is a city of Namur, situated on the confines of Hainault, and built 
on the north side of the river Sambre, in a place formerly called 
Chamoy, which wa9 a village and signiorv belonging to the Prince 
of lsenghein. The Marquis de Castel Rodrigo, Governor of the 
Netherlands, fortified it, and made it a city in the year 1666, changing 
its name to Charleroi, indionour of Charles II, Kmg of Spain, r 

Vol.HI. F 
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In the year 1792 it again changed its name to Gharles-sur-tSambm. 
It was given to France at the peace of A ix-la-C Impede hi i66S. In 
the year 167 2 it was besieged by the Prince of Orange, who invested 
the place the 13th of December, with a design to draw the French 
'from Holland ; but the bravery of Comte de Montal the governor, 
and a report of the King of France advancing in person with an army 
to succour the place, obliged the prince to retire before lie had opened 
the trenches. In the year 1677 the same prince invested it again 
with an army of 60,000 men, but was soon obliged to retire. 

Jiy the treaty of Nimeguen it was ceded to Spain; in 1693 it was 
taken by the French ^fter the battle of Landen. In 1697 it was 
restored to Spain ; by the peace of Utrecht it was ceded to the States 
General. In the year 1716 it was given to the Emperor by the har- 
rier treaty, and again in 1746 surrendered to France. It carries op 
considerable trade in irpn-works and foundery; and is 18 miles \\\ 
of Namur. 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 


Sir, : 

THE following letter from a person of great prudence, to his son 
who succeeds him in business, being accidentally dropt, open, in a 
cofFee-house, has fallen into my hands. As the extreme good 
advice contained in it may be useful to many, I send it you for 
publication. Only I would have you conceal the true names, and 
then, I hope, no offence can be taken by the parties concerned. 

I am. Yours, &c. A. 


Dear Soy, Street, June 9,1794. 

T HE weakness of my feet since the last fit still remaining, so that, 
I cannot visit you, I continue writing, not only as it is an, 
amusement to myself, but may be of more lasting service to you than 
verbal .advice occasionally given. 

In my three last I gave you all the precepts that occurred to me 
relative to getting-, I shall now proceed to the topic of saving. And, 
as the ,mad extravagance of the present age is charity , and you must 
meet with frequent temptations, and earnest solicitations, to squander 
your money in ihat way, I shall, in the first place, give you some in- 
structions in the art of parrying a charitable subscription. 

The want of this necessary art has been a great misfortune to many 
people I could name to you. For, besides parting with their money 
against their will, they got the character of being charitable , which 
drew upon them fresh applications from other quarters, multiplying 
by success, aud creating endless vexation. And here I cannot help 
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remarking the wisdom of that precept of our hdy religion which re- 
quires, that if we do give alms , we should do it secretly ; so secretly 1 
that even the left band may not know what is done by the right / that* 
no one may be encouraged to ask tor more. And this is so agrecaftle' 
to sound Human prudence, that even the unenlightened heathens could 
say, bis dat qui cito dat ; the English of which, as 1 am informed, is; 
be gives twice that gives readily ; meaning, as 1 suppose, that if yetf 
are known to give readily, you will soon he asked to give again. 

Not that I would have you thought quite uncharitable neither, no 
more than I would have you thought poor and unable to give. The 
avoiding of these imputations, while at the same time you save your 
money, is the aim of the art I am about to instruct you in. 

The first rule of this art, is, to like the charity , but dislike the mode 
of it. Suppose now, for instance, that you are asked to subscribe 
towards erecting an infirrfiary or new hospital, you are not imihe- 
diately to refuse your contribution, nor is it necessary, for you may 
say, ‘ The design seems a good one, but it is new to you, and you 

* would willingly take a little time to -consider of it ; because, if you 
‘ do any thing this way, you would like to do something handsome. 
This puts bv the demand for the present; and before the solicitors 
call again, inform yourself of all circumstances of the inteuded situ- 
ation, constitution, government, qualification of patients, and the 
like; then,, when all is fixed, if you learn that it is to be placed in 
the fields, ‘ Yell think it would have been much better in the city, of 
4 nearer to the poor, and moie at hand to relieve them in case of 
t accidents and other distresses ; and, besides, we have already hos- 
4 pitals enow in the fields.* If in the city, 4 You can only approve 

* of the fields, on account of the purer air, so necessary for the sick.* 
If they propose to take in all poor patients from whatever quarter 
they come, 4 You think it too general, and that every county, at 
4 least, ought to take care of its own.’ If it is limited to the poor of 
the city or county, 4 You disapprove of its narrowness, for charity 
4 and benevolence, like rain and sun-shine, should be extended to all 
4 the human race.’ While the collectors are endeavouring to remove 
these prejudices, you ply them with other objections of the like kind, 
relating to the constitution and management ; and it is odds but some 
of your arguments appear strong and unanswerable even to the advo- 
cates for the project themselves ; they will be sorry that tilings are 
now settled in a different way, and leave you with a high opinion of 
your understanding, though they get none of your money. 

The second rule is, to like some other charity better. Thus, if they 
come to you for a contribution to the Magdalen , 4 You approve 
4 rather of the Asylum , it being much easier, in your opinion, to 
4 prevent vice than to cure it.’ If they apply for the Asylum, thcil, 

4 What money you can spare for such purposes, you intend for the 
4 Magdalen; the very name reminding you that the conversion of 
4 prostitutes is a good and practicable work ; bub the necessity or 
4 utility of the Asylum does not appear so clear to you.’ Again, 
suppose your subscription asked to the Lying-in-hospital; then, 4 Ypu 
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*• should tike one that would be on a more ‘extensive plan, and take in 

* single as well as married women; for very worthy young persons 
4 may unfortunately need the convenience of such an hospital^ and 

* the saving of a character you look upon to be almost as meritorious 
4 as the saving of a life / but if such a general hospital be proposed, 
then, € You approve highly of the Married Women $ Hospital, and 
4 doubt whether a general one would not rather be an encouragement 
4 to lewdness ajid debauchery/ — One instance more will be sufficient 
on this herfd. Suppose they urge you for a subscription to feed and 
clothe the poor French emigrants , you are then to say, that ‘ Charity, 
4 to be sure, is a good thing, but charity begins at home ; we have, 
4 besides, our own common poor, who are crying for bread in . the 
4 streets, many modest housekeepers and families pining for want,, 
4 who, you think, should first be provided for, before we give our 
4 substance to those that would' cut our throats. Or, you are of 
4 opinion, the brave fellows that fight for us, and are now exposed to 
4 the hardships of a campaign, should be first comforted ; or the 
4 widows and children of those who have died in our service, be taken 
4 care of/ But should a subscription be proposed to you for these 
purposes, ‘ Ypu are then of opinion, that the care of our own 
4 people is the business and duty of the government, which is enabled 
4 by the taxes we pay to do all that is necessary i but the poor French 
4 emigrants, proscribed by their country, have only our charity to 
4 rely on ; common humanity points them out a s proper objects of 
4 our beneficence ; and, besides, to visit the prisoner, to clothe the 
4 naked, be kind to the stranger, and do good to our enemies, are 
4 duties among the strongest required by Christianity/ 

The third rule is, to insinuate (but without saying it in plain terms) 
that you either will contribute, or have already contributed handsomely , 
though you do not subscribe . This is done by intimating « that you 
'« highly approve of the thing, but have made a resolution that your 
4 name shall never appear in a list of subscribers on such occasions; 
* for that the world, you find, is apt to be very censorious, and if they 
4 see that a man has not given according to their ideas of his ability and 
4 the importance of the occasion, they say he is mean and niggardly ; 
4 or if by giving liberally he seems to have set them an example they 
4 do not care to follow, then they charge him with vanity and osten- 
4 tation, and hint, that from motives of that kind he does much more 
4 than is suitable to his circumstances/ And then you add, that 
4 your subscribing or openly giving, is not at all necessary, for that, 
4 a$ bankers are nominated to receive contributions, and many have 
4 already sent in their mites, and any pne may send in what they 
4 please, you suppose a few guineas from a person unknown, will do 
4 as much good as if his name was in the list/ This will entitle you 
to the credit of any one of the sums by an unknown band, or by N. N: 
or X. T. Z. whichsoever they may think fit to ascribe to you. 

The reason why I would not have you say in plain terms, that 
you have given , or will give, when you really have not or do not intend 
it, is, that I would have you incur trespasses no more than debts 
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unnecessarily, pnd be as frugal of your sins as of your money; for 
you may have occasion for a lie in some other affair, at some other 
time* when you cannot serve your turn by an evasion. 

Titus, my son, would I have you exercise the great privilege you 
are endowed with, that of being a reasonable creature ; to wit, a cr 'ma- 
ture capable of finding or making a reason for doing or not doing any 
thing, as may best suit its interest or its inclination. 

, And so* referring other instructions to future letters, I recommend 
the: rules contained in this as worthy your closest attention. For they 
are not the airy speculations of a theorist ; but solid advices, drawn 
from the practice of wise and able men. Rules, by the help of which, 
I myself, though I lived many years in great business, and with some 
reputation as a man of wealth, have ever decently avoided parting 
with a farthing to these modish plunderers ; nor can I recollect that, 
during my whole life, I have ever given any thing in charity, except 
once (God forgive me) a halfpenny to a blind man — for doing me an 
errand. I am, my dear son, your affectionate father, &c. &c. 


FOR THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 
ON THE 

DIVISION OF OUR TIME. 

[In a Letter from * * * to J. S.] 


A LETTER to my friend on the most advantageous disposition of 
his time, 1 know will be acceptable. Schemes and systems we 
must acknowledge to be vain, but a general order in the management 
of our most valuable possessions is conducive to their highest im- 
provement. By method we not only secure the profits of regularity, 
but gain a habit of attention which collects all the powers of the mind 
in one united effort, and renders it inimical to dissipation, even in 
its least important pursuits. 

As I take it for granted you retire to rest at eleven, and are satisfied 
With six hours sleep, I consider you as commencing the day at five 
o’clock, with all the ablutions necessary to your own health and 
comfort, and equipping yourself for such kind of exercise as suits 
your judgment and inclination, whether it be bathing, skaiting, riding, 
or fencing. You will not require more than two hours for this 
species of employment, and the next cannot surely be more agree- 
ably passed than in such kind of light reading as tends rather to relieve 
thkn fatigue the spirits,-: Poetical essays, and prosaic works of hu- 
mour, should be your choice ; as being best calculated to promote that 
pleasing serenity of mind so suitably adapted to prepare us for the 
events of the remaining day. Eight o’clock is now arrived, and 
moderate refreshment is become necessary, but a devotee to Arm- 
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strong can need no directions in the choice of it. Your attention to 
his remarks will enable you to pursue your business with absolute 
pleasure until two o'clock; and even here you will experience the 
happy effects of methodical arrangement, and undissipated attention. 
At this period of the day you dress yourself, with an attention that 
will proclaim you well-bred, if not, indeed, elegant, extremely clean, 
and something more. The stern brow of philosophy relaxes its 
muscles, the man of business yie|ds to the solicitations of the volup- 
tuary ; that voluptuary whose enjoyment is moderation, and who is 
gratified by the refinements not the extent of this'indulgence ; whose 
most sensual luxury is corrected by the dictate of true taste. Plea- 
sures allure him only as they are elegant, only as they are rational. 
Two hours thus spent in the friendiy communications of the table, 
exalt the soul into the highest altitude of friendship, and elicit from 
the heart the most latent seeds of benignity. By this repast we are 
rendered capable of the superintendance of trade for two hours more 
with satisfaction. It is now six o’clock, and the polished elegances* 
of life demand their apportioned time, and invite us with the blan- 
dished appearance of relaxation. You may now use the delicate 
refreshment of tea, in the company of some accomplished friend, or 
the more engaging society of a polite and affectionate mistress. The 
clock strikes eight, fortune, fame, and dignity, assail thee, and sound 
a retreat. Youthful vigour must not be consumed in the enervating 
lap of luxury : the language of manhood must not be corrupted by 
the effeminacies of refinement; you may, indeed, correct its aspe^ 
rities but anxiously preserve its solidity. Retire to your study and 
be satisfied with those days only which are characterised by the pro- 
motion of virtue ; those days in which something has been contributed 
to the general weal, in which not a single moment has been idly spent, 
or frivolously frittered away. If you have efFected this with sin in- 
nocent increase of health and of fortune, your evening will be full of 
' pleasure, and all your anticipations will become sources of delight.' 
With conscious satisfaction you may now address yourself to your 
studies. You will begin well by composing an abstract of the day’s 
transactions, and writing a short piece on some chosen subject for 
the sake of acquiring the utmost facility of elegant composition: in- 
deed, the whole three hours should be engaged in the pursuit of some 
art, literal or median jeal ; some science, human or divine ; in a \vord^ 
in the acquisition of ariciept and modern literature. 

The uncircumscribed limit of knowledge requires this allotment at, 
least, whether we employ it in reflection or composition ; in silent 
perusal or audible rehearsal. The French and Italian languages I 
depend on your attuning in this period, as their utility will reward, 
your attention. I surely need not ’declare the necessity pf a plan 
in the pursuit of learning, when the pens of Locke, of Milton, of 
Chesterfield, and of Knox, have been employed to ascertain that 
which deserves to be considered as the most eligible. Accustqm 
yourself to abstract the essence of the most considerable authors* 
and subjoin your critique on their performances. By carefully exaft 
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jmning^ the opinions which appear novel, your judgement will 
acquire penetration and accuracy, and you will soon discover how 
many authors owe their present existence to the new dress of their 
sentiments, rather than the sentiments themselves. I cannot forbear 
cautioning you against the absurd vanity of extensive reading ; a 
meagre man might plume himself on an excessive appetite with as 
much propriety as an unintelligent mind can boast the indigested load 
of books he has consumed ; lather be ambitious of the compliment 
Montesquieu pays to a wise predecessor, who, he says, perused marry 
authors, not that he might ostentatiously display his learning, but 
that; he might cultivate his mind, and improve his manners. 

I am aware that pleasure, business, and curiosity will successively 
allure you from home, and I am happy in reflecting on the certainty 
of your losing no time even in t is situation; you will be too happy 
in the blessings of virtue and wisdom not to promote their dominion 
in your rural excursions, and your distant travels. Of Sunday I say 
• nothing; for it is impossible you should pass six days in a manner 
so suitable to your own dignity, and sacrifice that one to trifles, 
which the rest of mankind, by common consent, have devoted to 
the most sacred purposes. 

I have an interest in reminding you of the necessity and advantage 
of maintaining the strictest credit in your literary correspondence ; 
and if those hours allotted to business, which are surely enough, are 
not, however, more than sufficient for its own purposes, you should 
constitute this a portion of your evenings employment. 

In this general arrangement you will observe my views directed 
to the advancement of your virtue, health, wisdom, and fortune, as 
well as the happiness of your connexions. You will find the 24 hours 
thus distributed, 

6 assigned to sleep, 

2 to exercise, 

S to business, 

4 to study, 

2 to meals, and 

2 to the pleasures of society. 

As I began so I must conclude, with observing, that to schemes 
we can never scrupulously adhere, some irregular bias will be derived 
from circumstances notin the power of humanity to predict, and de- 
termine our utmost latitude to the observance of a general order in 
the allotment of our time, and our means of preservation and felicity. 

If you read this letter daily for a while to come I trust it will not 
injure you ; and it will serve as a kind of catechism to hint the variety 
of your duties. You will receive it as a proof of my kindness for 
you, and if it evince not myjudgment uncommonly mature, I hope 
it will testify the sincerity of my attachment. Go ou to excel me in all 
that is excellent, but I defy you to love me more than you are beloved 
by. your obliged friend, MENTOR. 

P. S. When I have next the pleasure to see you, I hope to see 
Cleanthes rivalled, or Humes perfect character reaised. 
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ACCOUNT OF 

NORFOLK ISLAND. 


[In a Letter from an Officer, dated Norfolk Island, November 19, 1793.] 


T HE Britannia is chartered to bring provisions, &c. for this colony 
from Bengal. Captain Raven sailed from Port Jackson in 
October last, for Dusky Bay, in New Zealand, where he had left 
twelve men about ten months ago, to kill seals. On his return he 
found them all well, and they had about 4590 seal skins, although 
they were very deficient of tackle to kill them with. During their 
stay at this bay, they built a small vessel of 1 50 tons burthen, entirely 
out of the wood of the country, which they say is equal to the 
English oak, and grows in great abundance. The bay is large, 
commodious, and well sheltered from the winds. During their stay 
at the bay they caught such abundance of fine fish, and a kind of 
wood-hen which cannot fly, having no long feathers in its wings, that 
they had scarce any occasion for their salt meat all the time they 
remained there. They saw no natives ; but, in one of their excur- 
sions into the country, they found a fire in a small hut ; they left some 
axes, &c. on a tree which lay in front of the hut, but the natives had 
not removed them when they left the island. They speak so highly 
gf the country, for the goodness of the soil, and the fine timber with 
which it abounds, that it may be an object to government in course 
of time. 

I should have mentioned rn my former letter, had time permitted, 
the Dedalus having brought two of the natives of New Zealand to 
instruct the people to manufacture the flax plant. The process proves 
to be a veiy simple one — they divide the fibre, or haum, across the 
leaf, about half through, with the point of a knife (in New Zealand 
they do this with a cockle-shell) ; then they draw it three or four 
times under the back of a knife, so that the outer part strips off. It 
is then taken to the water, and beat with a round stick ; after this it 
is hung out to bleach ; when sufficiently bleached it is then hackled, 
and spun into^yarn. The two last parts of the process are qn im- 
provement made on the New Zealand mode of preparing it. By this 
method there has been some excellent canvas made out of it at this 
island, a sample of which is sent home. All that is now wanting is 
a machine that will dress it in a more expeditious manner, which, 
tnight be easily invented by an artist; the New Zealand method 
being rather tedious, and requiring a number of hands. 

.The New Zealanders are pleasant and good-natured beyond any 
thing we could expect to meet with amongst so barbarous a people 
as they have always been considered. One of them is called Odoo, 
the other Togee ; the former is sob to one of the princes of that 
country, th$ other is son to one of their priests. They live constantly 
at the lieutenant-governor's, and eat at his table ; they seem very well 
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content with their present situation ; at times they express a wish to 
return to their native country, which will be complied with by the 
first favourable opportunity that offers. 

Various are the accounts respecting this colony (and not more so 
than the causes which have produced them) ; some of them, I am 
convinced, from a want of competent knowledge, or sufficient infor- 
mation, on the subject they spoke of. This has been the case with 
some, in my opinion, as I believe them to be men of the greatest 
veracity, and incapable of misrepresenting things. But that there 
have been misrepresentations is beyond a doubt, and many of them 
so unfavourable to the colony, that nothing but tirfie and facts can 
obliterate them. However, most people allow the climate to be very 
fine, and that there, are considerable tracts of fine ground ; and the 
general opinion is, that, were a sufficient number of black cattle im- 
ported, the colony would soon amply supply itself. 

As to this island, all agree that the soil is excellent ; all that it wants 
is a good harbour, and much could be done to remove this incoiu 
venience, should the place prove to be an object worth that attention. 

To conclude this part of my letter, X am of opinion that New 
South Wales is not sufficiently known to authorize any one to give a 
decisive account of the country’, as there is not above thirty miles 
known oneway, and not more than twenty the other ; which is but a 
speck, speaking of such an immense tract of country as New Hol- 
land is. 

The two New Zealanders, Tugee and Odoo, having expressed the 
greatest anxiety to return to their native country, and the governor 
being desirous that they should return impressed with those favour- 
able ideas which they had hitherto imbibed, of the friendship and kind 
treatment they had received at this island, was equally anxious that 
their wishes should be complied with ; and on the afternoon of Friday, 
the 8th of March, Lieutenant-governor King, the Rev. Mr. Bain, 
myself, Mr. Chapman, the two natives, two non-commissioned 
officers, and seventeen privates belonging to the New South Wale* 
corps, embarked on board the Britannia ; the wind being fair, made 
sail about four o’clock P. M. The 'weather continued fine and the 
wind favourable, nothing particular occurring until Tuesday morn- 
ing, when we made the Three Kings, a small island which lies off the 
north-end of New Zealand ; about eleven o’clock we were abreast of 
North Cape ; as soon as the bay opened, the natives came off in 
their canoes, and came along-side of the ship with the greatest confi- 
dence, unprovided with any warlike instruments, except a few which 
they brought to dispose of. By evening there were no less than 
seven of these canoes along-side, containing, upon an average, 20 
men each ; they exchanged their cloth, flax, nshing-hooks, lines, &c. 
&c. with the people on board, for knives, axes, pieces of iron, hoops, 
&c. &c. This traffic was carried on with the strictest honesty with 
both parties uptil the evening put an end to it, when the canoes re- 
turned to the shore. 

VQL III. G 
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It was almost calm during the night, and in the morning theri 
were only light airs, with some appearance (by the clouds) df a con- 
trary wind, the ship being about 1 5 leagues distant from the place 
where the two natives lived : as this might have detained the ship 
longer than the governor wished for, he asked Tugee and Odoo, if it 
should so happen, if they would go in one of the native's canoes ; to 
which they seemed very much averse. Borne time after one of tho 
principal chiefs came on board, who informed them that their chief had 
been on a visit there about three days before the ship arrived j thaf 
the two tribes were on the strongest terms of amity with each other. 
They informed the governor of this, and seemed perfectly convinced 
of the truth of it, and were satisfied to go with him in his canoe. The 
governor told them it might be a, deception, and that if they had any 
doubt they had better return to Norfolk, and wait fbr another oppor^ 
tunity ; to which Tugee replied, that chiefs never told lies, and that 
they were quite satisfied to go in the canoe. 

The governor finding that the ship was not likely to get round to 
the bay, and being also convinced of the truth of what the chief had 
told them, as one of the natives who had staid on board all night had 
related the same story, he now consented to their going in the canoe, 
and sent for the chief, and told him that he should be back in four 
months, and should he find Tugee and Odoo weH, he would make 
him and his tribe a very handsome present ; to which he replied by 
saluting with the nose, that is, he applied his nose to the governor's, 
in which position he continued for some minutes. This done, the 
stock, India corn, wheat, and garden seeds, &c. & c. were put into the 
canoe: poor Tugee and Qdoo now came to take their leave of us 
with very full hearts indeed, and seemed gratefully impressed with a 
sense of the obligations they were under to Governor King, whom 
they were very much attached to. Every thing now being in the 
canoe, they put off for the shore. The next day we had a fair wind 
for Norfolk, where we arrived on Tuesday the 18th, about four 
o’clock, being just ten days on our passage to New Zealand and back 
again to Norfolk. 


HUMOROUS ANECDOTE 

OF A BAKER. 


O NE of this business was charged by a person* in a different lino, 
with purloining frcm the articles sent by the neighbours to his 
oven. He admitted the accusation to be well-founde 4 > and challenged 
hi3 accuser to guard against his impositions. For this ptrrpose he pro- 
posed a bet of one shilling’s worth of punch, that out of three he would 
take one rib of beef without discovery. The proposal was readily ac- 
cepted, and the meat brought to the baker’s snop j he took off a rij^ 
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and with it the principal part of the flesh belonging to the adjoining 
one. In this state it was returned to the owner. A meeting was held 
tb decide the wager. The baker asked if he had not performed hia^ 
engagement. His opponent answered in the negative, for that the 
theft was evident. “ Why then,” replied Burnt-crust, " I must pay 
my shilling.” Thus did he artfully turn the tables on his antagonist, 
and for twelve-pennyworth of punch entitle himself to seven pounds 
of prime English roasting- beef. 


ON 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 


IT is not Beauty* t transient grace. 

That captivates my wary heart ; 

A graceful shape and beauteous face 
Love's flame to me can ne'er impart. 

Indeed, when these at first assail, 

Thev may impose their magic chains j 

But, li a vicious heart they veil, 

Their feeble pow*r not long retains* 

With all the wealth of India's shore. 

With beauty in its fairest hue \ 

A termagant J would abhor—* 

No curse is equal to a shrew / 

Give me the maid whose sweetest chirms 
Are sense , good r nature t mirth and health 5 

With these, I'll fold her in my arms — 

These please me more than form or wealth . 

ANONYMOUS 


M ATRIMONY, among savages, (having no object but the pro- 
pagation of the fpecies,. and the domestic drudgeries connected 
with that condition) is a very humbling state for tne female sex : 
but delicate organization, great sensibility, a lively imagination, with 
sweetness of temper above all, qualify women for a more dignified so* 
ciety with men ; namely, to be their bofom friends and companions. 

In the common course of European education, young women are 
trained to make an agreeable figure, and to behave with decency and 
propriety : but very little culture is bestowed on the bead \ and still less on 
the heart , if it be ftot the art of biding passion . 

Education, so slight and superficial, is far from seconding the pur- 

K of nature, that of making women fit companions for men of sense. 

cultivation of the female mind would add greatly to the happiness 
of the males, and still more to that of the females. Time runs on 5 
and when youth and beauty vanish, a fine lady* who never entertained 
a thought into which an admirer did not enter, finds in herself a lamen- 
table void, occasioning discontent and peevishness. Bui a woman who 
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ids mdrit, improved by a virtuous and refined education, retaihs in 
her decline an influence over the men, more flattering than even that 
of beauty ; she is the delight of her friends, as formerly of her ad- 
mirers. 

Admirable would be the effects of such refined education, contri- 
buting no less to public good than private happiness. A man, who at 
present must degrade himself into a fop or coxcomb, in order to please 
the women, would soon discover, that their favour is not to be gained but 
by exerting every manly talent in public and in private life : and the 
two sexes, instead of corrupting each other , would be rivals in'the race of 
•virtue. Mutual esteem would be to each a school of urbanity; and 
mutual desire of pleasing would give smoothness to their behaviour, de- 
licacy to their sentiments, and tenderness to their passions. ' By such 
refined education, love would take on a new form ( and fidelity would 
more frequently he found in those affairs ), that which nature inspires for 
making us happy, and for softening the distresses of chance : it would 
fill deliciously the whole soul with tender amity and mutual confidence ; 
then, and not till then, shall we in reality behold the beautiful scene of 
domestic happiness, as described by the inimitable Bard ofEDNAM 
Spring, 1. mo, ad pen . 

I am Sir, your much obliged Correspondent, 

FRAT. AQUIL. ROM. 

Edinburgh , July 3, 1 794. 


HUMOROUS ACCOUNT 

Of THE 

TIPPLERS IN GERMANY. 


As related by Baron Polnitz, in his Letters to his Friend. 


I N his letter dated fVurtzbourg, September 22, 1729, he says, the 
Prince Abbot of Fulde has a grand marshal, a master of the horse, 
a marshal of the court, several privy and aulic counsellors, a number 
of gentlemen, a company of horse-guards, well clothed and well 
mounted, a regiment of foot-guards, eight pages, a number of foot- 
men, and several sets of horses. He gives a rich livery, and, in a 
word, his household is spruce and magnificent. There are very few. 
sovereigns in Germany whose table is better served ; for there is great 
plenty of every tiling, particularly delicious wines, of which they 
tipple to such excess, that in a very little time they are not capable’ of 
distinguishing their liquor. These are, I am certain, the hardest 


• Mr. Jamb* Thomson* Author of the Seasons, arc. tocrkc. - 
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drinkers in Europe ; and I, on the other hand, being but a milksop, 
thought that Futde was not a place for me to pitch my tent in. I 
dined with the prince, went home quite drunk to my quarters, slept 
sound for ten hours, and next day set out for Wurtzbourg , where I 
am happily arrived, after having gone through such horrible bad ways, 
and met with such dismal lodging, that I wish my enemies no greater 
curse than to be obliged to travel this road four times a year. Speak- 
ing of the castle of Wurtzbourg he says, there are two things well 
worth seeing here, the arsenal and the vault ; the first full of all the 
stores invented by Mars and j Bel Iona for the destruction of mankind ; 
and the second furnished with every species of wine to satiate the 
thirst of an army of drunkards. If ever you come hither, and should 
have the curiosity to visit these magazines of Mars and Bacchus , I 
advise you to begin with the arsenal, especially if you can get some 
courtier or other to go with you ; for these very civil gentlemen think 
that the least thing which a stranger ought to do for them is to for- 
feit his reason to them in the vault. 1 am sure I speak from dear- 
bought experience. Three days ago I told the bishop, without 
thinking any harm, that I should be glad to see the castle ; the prince 
was so complaisant as to order one of his gentlemen to go with me. 
My honest companion, fearing that a tete-a-tete conversation would 
be too melancholy, chose two topers to bear us company, whom 
Silenus would not have disowned for his children. Being a stranger 
to the virtues for which those gentlemen were eminent, I put myself 
entirely under their direction, without the least apprehension of any 
harm. When they had shewed me the apartments, arsenal, fortifi- 
cations, and every thing worth seeing, they, to conclude, carried me 
into the vault, which I found illuminated likd a chapel wherein I 
was to lie in state ; and, indeed, my funeral obsequies were performed 
in pomp, for the glasses served instead of bells, and torrents of wine 
gushed out instead of tears. At length, after the service was over, 
two of the prince’s Heydukes carried me to a coach, and from thence 
to bed ; that was my tomb. — Yesterday I rose again, but scarce know 
at this moment \yhether I am really alive or not. It is true, I am not 
much concerned about it, for, ever since I have been here I have fol- 
lowed the laudable custom of getting drunk twice a day. You see I 
am improved by my travels, and fancy you will find me very much 
altered for the better. There is npthing that accomplishes a man 

so much as travelling; you shall judge 

I generally rise, at eleven o’clock, my lungs very much inflamed 
with the wine I drank the night before ; I take a large dose of tea, 
dress myself, and then go to make my compliments to the bishop. 
The Baron de P,ecbtelsbeim y the marshal of the court, invites me to 
dine with the prince : he promises, nay, and swears too, that I shall 
not drink more than I please. At noon we sit down to table ; the 
bishpp does me the honour to propose two or three healths to me ; 
the Baron de Pecbtelsbeim toasts the same number, and I am under a 
necessity of drinking to no less than fourteen persons at the table, so 
that I am drowned in liquor before I have eat three mouthfuls. When 
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the company rises, I wakon t&e prince to hit chamber-door, wbttti 
be retires, and I am endeavouring to do the same ; but l find myself 
atopt in the antichamber by the master of the horse and the marshal 
of fiie court, who, with large bumpers in their hands, drink the 
prince's health to me, and prosperity for ever to tbs most laudato* 
chapter of IVurtzbourg. I protest to them that I am the bishop's 
most humble servant, and that I have a very great veneration for She 
most laudable chapter, but that to drink their healths would .destroy 
mine, and therefore I beg they would excuse my pledging them; but 
I may just as well talk to the winds, these two healths must be drank 
of I shall be reckoned no friend to the prince and chapter. Were 
tins all I should come off very well ; but then comes M. deZokel* one 
of the most intrepid carousers of the age, who squeezes me by the 
hand, and with an air and tone of perfect cordiality, says to me, Tom 
hve our prince so well that you cannot r fuse drinking to the prosperity 
of the illustrious family of Houtten . And when he has made this 
moving speech, he takes off a monstrous glass to witness his seal for 
the life- of his master; after which an officious Hey duke brings mem 
glass, and being infected with the gout that prevails at this court, 
assures me that the wine cannot possibly do me any harm, because 
te is the very same that the prince drinks. By a persuasion founded 
onto just a» inference, I have the courage to venture on another 
glass, which I have no sooner drank than I stagger andean drink no 
more, when, in order completely to finish me, Mr. de Peltesbma , a 
kind civil gentleman, but the best wine-bibber that I know, accosts 
me with a smile, and says, Come, dear Baron, ope glass more to our 
better acquaintance. I conjure him to give me quarter, but h & em* 
braces* me, and calls me Heir bruder (his dear brother.) How can a 
man withstand such tender compliments ? At last I put myself in a 
fit posture to run away ; I sneak off, steal down stairs as well as I 
can, and squeeze myself into a sedan, which carries me home, whera 
my servants drag me out like a dead corpse, and fling me on a bed, 
as if the next thing was to lay me out I sleep seven or eight hours* 
awake in a perfect maze, put myself to rights again, and prepare to 
make fresh visits or to receive them ; but, whichsoever I do,, I pee* 
tetitiy find myself in such a pickle again that I cannot walk alone; 

There is no such thing as conversation here betwixt one friend and 
another without the bottle ; so that I am tempted to think the inha* 
bitants of this city are descended from SiUnus, and that the old sot 
left them the gift of hard-drinking for a legacy, as St, Hubert be- 
queathed to his family the power of curing a frenzy. From Bamberg 
be writes, There are a good number of the nobility settled in thw 
town. The chapter consists of persons of quality : it has a right of 
chusing the bishop, and it is he who governs in the absence of die 1 
prince. Such a resort as here is of the nobility makes the tinftrpastf 
away tuerylageceably, but they drink as hard as at Fulde and JVurtss - 
bourg, so that it looks as if drinking was an insuperable function of 
the ecclesiastical courts* Having some near relations* in this town 
1 stayed. a. whole, week, during which time. I had the pleasure of 
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fc jalth y every day with one of my cousins, but of a monstrous 

? )bkt of tohd gold, weighing to the value of a thousand ducats 
ou cannot imagine how well the wine went down out of a cup 
of that value. 1 heartily wished that my cousin would have dealt 
by me as Joseph did by Benjamin , by putting the cup in my port* 
manteau, provided he would not have sent to fetch me back again, 
is the governor of Egypt did his brother; but this was what my dear 
cousin did not think tit to do. He made me drink my skinful of 
wine, and only wished me my pockets full of gold. From Heidelberg 
ha says, I shall not detain you with a particular description of the 
ftmous tun f, Miseem having given a more exact description of that 
than of many towns which he passed through. The Elector John 
WUHaut) the predecessor of die present elector, gave a companion to 
this tun, which, indeed, 19 not so large, but much more adorned. 
They are both full of wine. When 1 was at the Palatine court the 
elector Iskad me at table, whether 1 had seen the great tun ; on my 
saying that I had not, the prince, the most gracious sovereign in the 
world, told me 1 should go along with him to see it. He made a proposal 
to die princess his daughter, who was lately married to the hereditary 
Prince of SttUzbacb, to go thither after dinner, which she accepted. 
The trumpets ltd the way, and the court followed in great cere- 
mony; when we had mounted the platform on the top of the tun, 
and which is railed round, sufficient to contain forty people and 
more, the elector did me the honour to drink to me out of rhe nilkom , 
a silver gilt cup Of a large dimension. He took it off clean at one 
draught, and having caused it to be filled again, sent it to me by a 
page. Good manners, and the respect I owed to the electors com- 
mands, not permitting me to refuse the cup, I begged earnestly that 
he would suffer me to drink it off at several'draughts, which waa 
indulged me ; and the elector turning round to speak to the ladies, 
1 took the opportunity and made no scruple to deceive him, for I 
threw three-fourths of the wine over the rail, and made shift to sip 
off the rest. I was happy to think that I had so cunningly deceived 
him. Then several other glasses went round, and the ladies wet 
their tips, which was the thing that effectually contributed to demolish 
me. I was one of the first that was overpowered : I felt the begin- 
ning* of those convulsive motions that threatened me if I drank any 
more, therefore I sneak’d off, and made the best of my way down from 
the platform. I was endeavouring to get out of the vault, but was 
stopped at the door by two of the elector’s body-guard, who, with 
their carbines crossing each other, cried. Stand, there’s no coming 
this way. I conjured them to let me pass, and told them I had very 
important reasons for my departure ; but I might as well have talked 
to the wind. I found my self in a dreadful situation; to go again up 
tothe^head of the tun was death; what would become of me I could 


• About 560 guineas, 
t It is aaid to can tain 300 hogsheads. 
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mot tell : in short, I crept under the tun*, and there hoped t6 hi<fe 
nyself; but it was a fruitless precaution; there’s no avoiding a 
man’s destiny. It was my fate at last to be carried out of the vault 
and to know nothing of the matter ; for the elector perceiving I was 
gone, I heard him say. Where is be t What's become of him ? Lei 
him be looked after , and brought up to me, dead or alive. The 
guards at the vault door being examined, said, that I came that way 
jn order to go out, but that they had sent me back again. All these 
enquiries, which I very well heard, made me burrow the closer^ l 
crept under the covert of a few boards I met with, where nothing 
hut a cat, devil, or page, could possibly find me out; but a little pag£, 
who was, indeed, both devil and page too, ferreted me out, and 
bawled out as if he was mad. Here he is ! here he is ! and then I 
was dragged from my concealment. Imagine to yourself what a silly 
figure I made. I was carried before my judge, who was the elector 
himself but I took the liberty to challenge both him and all the gen- 
tlemen of his retinue as being parties in the cause. Very well x my 
little gentleman , said the prince to me, you refuse us for your judges ; 
1 will appoint you others , then, and we shall see whether you will come 
off any better. He then nominated his daughter and her ladies tb try 
me, the elector being my accuser. After pleading ray own cause 
they put it to the vote, and I was condemned to drink as long as I 
could swallow. The elector said* that, as he was the sovereign, he 
would mitigate my sentence ; that I should only that day drink four 
pint glasses of wine, and that for a' fortnight to come I should drink 
the like number every day after dinner to such, healths as he should 
propose. Every body admired the elector’s clemency, and whether 
1 did or not I was forced to return him thanks. Then I underwent 
the heaviest part of my sentence ; I did not lose my life, indeed, but 
for some hours I lost both my speech and my reason. I was carried 
to a bed where, when I came to myself, I was told that my accusers 
were in the same condition I was, and that not one of them went 
out of the vault in the manner they entered it. Next day the elector 
was so good as to mitigate the remaining part of my sentence, and 
excused me from the penance to which! was condemned, upon my 
promise of making one at his table for a month to come. 

I am, &c. &c« 


* The tun is raised about two feet and a half on stone pedestal* all round. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


*1 


- • *ii 


HOUSE OP LORDS. 

tt*e Statute Labour £ill bejng read a thjfd time, Earl ^tanboge 
objected to the power which it gave Injustices of the Peacq; 

f ich power he ^adie^ qn Arbitrary on<v inasmuch as it allowed the magifU^e 
&ew thqt iepity to onie raanwhicb he might deny to ajiqther; and therefore 
should* move an amendment to alter that part of the bill. 

A short conversation ensued. In which the truth of Earl Stanhope's assertion 
1 |ras denied by pari Spencer, Lord Auckland, and the Lord Cfoncellon. , ,t 
. Bart Stanhope, notwithstanding, insisted on his motion being put, which, 
pilh several other amendments the same noble Lord/ were ^|1 negatived 
Without a division, and the hill passed, and was ordered to the Cpiprpoos. t 

* it. Fifteen puMie and nine private bills received the Royal Assent by Coni- 
mission. : * ,m 

Yifc'Read a third time, and passed, the French Property aqd SJaye-X«!de 
qagying Bills. 0 : 

i j. Lord Grenville moved thethahkanf die House to Earl Howe, to the Ad- 
aufa)s, by name, serving under him, to the, Captains, and the rest of the Offi- 
cers and .Seamen of the Fleet, for their conduct in t^e late signal victory ob- 
tained over the French on the ist of June. 

* Hie DUkes of Grafton, Bedford, and Clarence, and several other Petrs, ex- 
pressed their hearty concurrence in the motion, which was carried nem.-cim. with 
an additional motion. That the thanks be transmitted by the Lord Chancellor 
to Earl Howe. 

On die Report of the Secret £ommittefe being read* Lord Grenville read se- 
veral motions, which went to requesting the concurrence of the House of Cotifr- 
ttbns In a joint Address to his Majesty, expressive of die most inviolable at- 
tachment, Ac. 

i7- The Earl of Lauderdale moved, “ That a Committee be appointed to 
examine the Buildings, Ac. contiguous^ the House,, for the purpose ofgmng 
directions to render the House more commodioustp its members." Ordered, - 
Lord Grenville moved, that the thanks of the House be given to Lord HooJ 
ppd the Officers and Men under bis conuqapd, at Corsica. 

Lord Lauderdale objected to any vote of trunks to Lord Hood, either for hit 
conduct in Corsica, or that at Toulon, the advantages gained there being very 
trivial. 

The Duke of Bedford was of the same opinion, and moved the previous 
guestion. 

Lord Hawkesbury and the Lord Chancellor spoke in favour of Lord Gren- 
ville's motion ; the Earl of Derby against it ; when the previous question wae 
put, and negatived by a majority of 26 ; the numbers being, for it 5, against 
I* li- 

Lord Lauderdale moved, a9 an amendment to Lord Grenville's motion, that 
Jbe name M Colonel Villettes be introduced, which was negatived, and the ori- 
ginal question carried. ; 

Tb« following noblemen entered a protest on $e Journals, ngtmpt the thfftkt 
pf the Hons* being voted to Lord Hood, Ac. 

Bedford, Derby, 

Acbcmarix, Thanit, 

. liRVOXaDAU* 

Voi, IH. .11 
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1 8. The. House met apd adjourned ; after which Lgrd Chancellor, trick 
Several Peers, attended with the Address to his Majesty^ at St. James'9. 

« ao. Th& Lord CHadceHor, after reporting his Majesty's answer ttt the Ad- 
dress, read the fallowing 

* . irrrtR from earl howe: 7 


" My Lord, Acknowledging my obligations in respect of the very flattering 
terms in which your Lordship has been pleased to make known to me the highly 
•esteemed honour conferred upon me by the unanimous Resolution of Thanks of 
^h^Rouse of Lords, signified in your letter of the 14th instant, I am to intrea* 
ibat you will have the further goodness to assure their Lordships of the detjL, 
Jjpipression I shall ever retain of their condescending notice. ^ 

* * “ The merit 1 would assume on this occasion, consists in my good fortune; 
in^apuch as I held the chief command, when so many resolute principal and 
Subordinate officers, as yrell as brave men, serving under their orders, were 
employed at that time in the fleet. And I must add, that if there is cause for 
triumph in the late defeat of the enemy at sea, it is truly the triumph of the 
Sailors, whose animated and persevering courage, I believe, has in no 
Instance ever been exceeded: I shall therefore have a great increase of happk* 


respect* my Lord, > w Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

^ The Queen Charlotte at Splthead, HOWBi** 

« She tilth day of June, 1794* 


30. The House met pursuant to adjournment from Monday lgst. The City 
JVf rtitia Rill was read a third time, and passed; and the House adjourned to 
Monday neat. 


* . 7 *b 7- The House met, and after a long debate on the question of adjourn- 
ment, adjourned to Friday, on the motion of the Duke of Norfolk, who pro- 
mised on that day to bring forward an important motion on the State of Con- 
tinental Affairs. 


0 Li. The House met pursuant to adjournment from Monday last. 

‘The Chancellor did not come down Until a short time before his Majesty ar* 
J-irfctfr and until hi* Lordship entered, the House was not formed ; previous td 

Lord Lauderdale had remarked «l the non-attendance of the Speaker ; that 
it \VdS a trick beneath a person holding so high a situation, practised for the 
T^urpdse of preventing his nobleTrieftd (the Duke of Norfolk) bringing forward 
the motion of which he had on Monday given notice. The learned LOid 
had then" intimated that the 7 motion would be fairiy met and dfc- 
rrussed; for when it was moved that the House should be summoned for:thil 
MaV, ; he'hrtd saitf r that a summons was unnecessary, for he would assure their 
'Lordships Of a fuff attendance y arid - he now shunned the debate. The ofilf 
Wftnlr, 'therefore* that was left him,. in order -to bring forward mietmotign’iOf 
fii* noble friend, he should adopt, which was to move that their Lordship* do 
i j^r6ceed to e^ect-a* Shaker. , . . j. 

'• ; N-o reply was madeto his Lordship > and the House not having been formed 
foe nation was not put. * * * . ot 

'flib Duke of Norfolk said that he had- intended to bring forward <« motion 
this day, but that, as his Majesty was coming to theHouse, ha could uet thmk 
. of going'onAvith it# ** f 6 - •* - ^ - - 

Lord Lauderdale was again proceeding to animadvert on the* conduct »f 
Ministers, in shrinking from the motion whichhis nobie friend had intended 
to bring forward, when his Majesty efe tiled. 
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* * ^ ^ORCCAtlON OP parliament. 

. His Majesty being seated on the throne. Sic Francis Molyneaux, GtntletnjTO 
Usher of the Black Rod, was ordered to command the attendance of the Com* 
mons; and the Speaker of that House, followed by several of the Members, 
appearing at the bar, his Majesty was pleased to make the following most gra- 
cious Speech : 

“ My Loans, and Gentlemen, 

“ The $tate of public business enables me now to close thl! Session qt 
JPerfl iament : in noing which, I have again to acknowledge rtiat assiduity and 
for the interests of My People, of which you had before given me so 
many proofs, and which have been so particularly manifested in the grqteat 
f'eirj . 

** 1 am persuaded that you entertain too just a sense of the nature and im- 
portance of me contest in which we are engaged, to suffer your seal to hi 
abated, or yonr perseverance shaken, by the recent successes of the enemy I9 
the Netherlands. 

Z In i moment which so strongly calls for energy and vigour, it is pecnUai^f 
gratifying to me to reflect on the uniform skill and bravery of my fleets afttj 
armies, the undaunted spirit and unwearied exertions of my officers and troop^ 
to every situation, and the general public spirit of My People, which half 
jitvtr at any peripd been more conspicuous. 

“ I have observed, with the highest satisfaction, the rapid and valuable he* 
ijiusitions made in the East and West Indies; the successful operations which 
have been carried on in the Mediterranean ; and the brilliant and decisive vice 
tonr obtained by My Fleet under the command of Earl Howe, an event which 
iffust 'ever be remembered as one of the most glorious in the Naval History of 
this country. • . 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

' f ? I return you my warmest thanks for the chearfulness and liberality w^th 
whichyou have granted the large supplies which were necessary for the service 
of the year, and for the maintenance of a cause equally important to the security 
and happiness of every class of My Subjects. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

u I feel it incumbent on Me partScuhtly to acknowledge your diligence hi 
the investigation of the designs which had been formed against the Government 
end Constitution of these kingdoms, and TO thank you for the confidence you 
have reposed in Me on this occasion. It Will be a principal object of My at- 
tention to make a vigorous and prudent use of the additional powers vested in 
Me for the protection and security of My People ; and, relying as I do with 
the utmost confidence on the uniform loyalty and public spirit of the great 
body of My Subjects, I have no doubt of speedily and effectually repressing 
every attempt to disturb the public peace, and of defeating the wipked design# 
Which have been in agitation. It must not, however, be forgotten, that these 
designs against against Our domestic happiness are essentially connected with 
the system now prevailing in France, of which the principles and spirit a n 
irreconcilably hostile to all regular and established Government ; and that We 
gre therefore called upon by every consideration, of Our own internal safety, 
to continue our efforts, in conjunction With My Allies, and to persevere with 
increased vigour and exertion in a contest, from the successful termination of 
frhh&We can alone expect to establish, on a solid and permanent foundation, 
the future security and tranquillity either of this Country or the other Nation* 
ofEprope/* 

Ho . 
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Then the Lord Chancellpr, by hi*. Majesty ’a command, a^id: ■ ■ -• * * 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" It is his Majesty’s Royal Will and Pleasure, that this Parliament be pro* 
r’ogued to Tuesday, the nineteenth day of August next, to be then here holden; 
and thi§ Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Tuesday, the nineteenth daj 
of August next.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


l.Ju™ 6. Mr. Pitt brought up the Second Report of the Secret Committed 
i was. ordered to be printed for the use of jhe Members. ^ 


A message ♦asreceived frOm the Lotto within AdifrbiBlo hf$ MaJ'esti^ 
in consequence of their Lordships consideration of the Secopd Report ofTOo 
Committee of Secresy, and desiring the concurrence of the Hdtoe Same: 

♦fiith, oif the motion of the Chancellor Of the Exchequer, t^as Ordered to t)i 
fcketHhto consideration after the Order -of the Day \vas disposbd*bf. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the Supplement ¥6 thie SifecqfcfA 
^£$Or¥of the Committee of Secresy, whibh was read by the Clerk, krrd con,- 
wsted principally of letters, and extracts of tetteri, circulated between the diffe- 
rent Political Societies; which, after a long conversation, was ordered t6 I& 
fn the table. T 


Mr. Secretary pundtis ppoved, “ That the thanks of the Houfse bfe givirt td 
Admiral Edrl Howe, for his very able and gallant conduct m the late brilliant 
ind decisive victoi^ gained over the French by the fleet under his command 
trhfch was agreed to. 

A 'Similar Address of Thanks was offered to be transmitted to the aul&ri 
cinate Officers; and to the Seamen of the fleet. : ” 

It was also ordered, that a Monument should be erected to the meltibry & 
Captain Montague, in Westminster-Abbey, and that the House woujdjnake 
good the expences of the same. 

t After the order being read for taking Into Consideration the Report of the 
Secret Committee, and the Address to his Majesty on the occasion, transmitted 
to the House by the Lords, being also read, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
commented on the different topics set forth in the Report, and urged fhe pro* 
piety of joining the other branch of the Legislature in an Address to 
jesty, expressive of their common sentiments on so moirtehfous' an occasion, 
and their firm determination to support our present happy and excellent Con* 
ptitution. He concluded by moving* that the House do agree in the Addrest 
communicated by their Lordships, v ■ 

. On this occasion many gentlemen delivered their sentiments: among whom 
prere Messrs. Lambton, Watson, Robinson, and Sir W. Lewes, Alderman 
^Jewnham, &c. After which the question for agreeing to the Address \yaa pu$ 
#nd carried. ’ t . t 


Agreed to the amendments made by the Lords ih the Slave-Trade BfJtf 
and^in the Penitentiary Houses Bill. 

t , Sfr Watkin Lewes moved for leave t6 bring in a bill ttf exploit antT^aTitefttf 
Bo much of an Act of the ljfli of ‘Chartbs II. as related to the Militia ot'lat 
City of London. He took occasion to observe, that the object of the protiofM 
B^JJ was to assimilate the Militia of London to that of the other parts Of 
Jtingdom. Leave being given, Sir Watkin Lewes presented the Bill, VhiW 
.was read a first fime, artd ordered to be read a second tttne. ' '•* 

On the question -being put for printing the Bill, a conversation arose jwtwegl} 
'Messrs. Sheridan, Alderntan RTewnham, aifd Sir Watkin Lewes ; v1 tJie former 
observed, tHkt if Whs lmprrfpfcr that amehsdreof stlch infportahee shbhfd'^e 
proposed at such a , late period of the session, neither did he think? *hat^!lfc 
least colour for such a measure exiate^ ij^the present circumstances Uir± 
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- BirJWh*** Lwm ind>A^rhun*f*wnh*Ih-ift i*p?y OHtotVerV-that'* Mbs 
Understood that the session. Was slot likely so soots to terminate 4 b hid lately 
tiren intended, there would he, ample time' to discuss and go thrdugh With m 
Bill, which was then ordered to be printed. . 

Loitt Visc’outft Hihctenbroke look 1 tbe oaths ahd Veit for Hun* 
to^foftird:' — ' ' •*: - J * 

The London Militia Bill was read a second time. 

; The House then proceeded to ^t.^«pssh »j aocdknpamed by the Lords, With the 
Address to the King* 


ao. Tlje £ity ©f London Militia Bill went through a Committee, and was 
jdfdcr&f to pe engrossed. The intent of this Bill is to destroy the 900 Trained 
Jjarids/of the City, and to Forip two regiments of 600 men each '; ; the officers 
^b^ or^ated by h is Majesty. t> Mr. Sheridan very strongly opposed the BUI, 
unu moved to adjoiirii the debate oh it. The House divided; for Mr. Sheri* 
dan’.s motion ,12 ^.against it, 70 * 

* Mr, "Pitt moved the thanks of t)ie House to the Managers for the Commons* 
on the Trial of Mr. Hastings. Mr. Sumner and others of the East-India party, 
frjends to Mr. Hastings, opposed it, directing much of their arguments ind 
observations against Mr. Burke, for the severity of his language toward s Mr . 
Hastings on the trial. The previous question being moved , it war nega t i ved, 
1$ against 21. c 

The motion for thanks was carried, 50 against 2f. 
r! The Speaker then said to the Managers: 

'“t, « Gentlxmek, 

** It is my duty to communicate to you the Thanks of this House, for th* 
manner in which you have discharged a most arduous trust, on an occasion 
highly interesting to the honour and justice of the nation. 
v . u Th« subject to which your attention has been directed, was intricate and 
extensive beyond example : you have proved, that it was well suited to your 
Industry and eloquence, the exertions of which have conferred honour, not on 
yourselves only, but on this House, whose credit is intiinately connected with 
Jbprown. A forcible admonition has been given, on this occasion, to all per* 
tons in situations of high and important national trust, that they can neither 
be removed by distance, or sheltered by power, from the vigilance and autho- 
rity, of this House, which is possessed of no privilege more important than that 
by which it is enabled to bring public delinquents to the bar of public justice* 
and thus to preserve, or rescue from dishonour, foe British name and cha- 
racter. 

04 But in addressing you on this occasion, and ip considering the beneficial 
consequences to be expected from this proceeding, it is impossible pot to ad? 
▼ert to the increased security which the Constitution has derived in the course 
of it, from the recognition and full confirmation of the principle, that an im^ 
peachment is not discontinued by a dissolution of Parliament; a principle 
essential to the privileges of this House, and to the independent and effectual 
administration pf* public justice. 

“ Under these impressions, suggested by the nature and importance of your 
trust, and Jby the ^manner in which you have discharged it, I obey, with the 
titrooat satisfaction, the commands of this House, by stating to you their re* 
solution, 

" That the Thanks of this House be given to the Members who were ap~ 
pointed the Managers of the Impeachment again&t Warren Hastings, Esq. for 
their management in their discharge of the trust reposed in them.*’ 

J M t. Burke, on-foe part of the Managers, “made a suitable -answer. 

.Mr. DundaS'imoved the 1 thanks of the House to ^or 4 Hood, &c. as in thg 
House of Lords, which, after a debate of considerable length, was agreed to. 
The Hous? adjourned to Monday se’nni£fr{. 
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30. The pipers hud before the Co irn n ht eeof Secmy were ordered id be t*m 
turned to the Secretary of .State's Office. Mr. Pitt stated,. that several ad- 
dresses had been presented, to his Majesty, and directions were given accord- 
ingly. Adjourned to Monday next. 

July 7. The House met, and after a debate pf a similar nature to that in the 
Lords, of the same day, adjourned (on the motion of Mr. Sheridan ) to Tbiict- 
day. < 

10. New writs were moved for, in the room of Sir Goorge Yongt, who< Skras 

made Master of the Mint, and of the Rt. Hon. Edm. Burke, who had accepted 
the Chi 1 tern Hundreds. f ... 

Mr, Sheridan after a very long speech, which called forth as long a replyfroip 
the Minister, moved, .That there be laid before the House an account of the 
money paid to and received by the King of Prussia, and also, of the number 
of troops employed by him, in conformity to the last Treaty. The mottos, 
however, was negatived without a division. 

It was agreed to erect monuments in Westminster-Abbey to the memory of 
Captains Harvey and Hutt, who served so ably with Lord Howe. 

11. : Parliament was prorogued. 


■ — — I - . . . - J T 7^T .. — . - < m- : - 4 » 

STRICTURES . >. 

** • "• 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


T ’OWARDS the end of the season of the Winter Theatres, both of which are 
now closed *, much of novelty is not to be expected. One performance only 
in the course of the past month will require our notice. 

On Wednesday July 2, at Drury-Lane Theatre, a new piece, called “ The 
Glorious First of June," was brought out in commemoration of the very 
brilliant victory obtained by the British Fleet under Lord Howe, on the first of 
June ; and the whole receipt of the night, which amounted to near Thirteen 
Hundred Pounds, was, without any deduction, appropriated to the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the brave seamen who so gloriously fell in defence of 
their country’s honour. 

This entertainment, well calculated for the celebration of an event of which 
Britons are justly so proud, impoint of splendour far surpassed any thing h.therto j 
seen on the English stage; and the vast expence at which it was got up, reflects, 
the highest honour on the liberality, spirit, and taste, of the proprietor and, 
manager. . Vi , „ u 

The following are the characters : 

DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 

MEN. 


Commodore Broadside, 

Tom Oakum, - h 

Robin, - - 

William, - 

Ben, 

'Bowling, ' 

Old Cottager, - - - 

Labourer, - - 

Endless, - - - - ' + 

fcick, - - 

Cottager’s ♦ 


- Mr. Paemeh. 

- Mr. Bawwistek. 

- Mr. BA«AY»tOKS, 

- Mr. C. Kemble. 

- Mr. Sedgwick. 

- Mr, Killy. , 

- Mr. Cook. ' * 

- Mr. Dignum, 

- Mr. Scktt. , 

- Mr. HoLjUNGsiroittH ; 1 ~ 

•» Master Wiiw; ' \ y 


* Cpvwu-Carden cfosed tbp iilhot June* «i* firury vL«t tbt *f Jtly, 
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*d of •- “**' WOMEN. '* ' '. 

*— v ' w 4 Cottager** Wife, - • -' - Mrs. Booth. 

*' H ‘‘ e r ^Nfiury, ■ *- - »• ' - - Miss De CAMr. 

Susan, - - - • - ^ - Miss Leake. 

, *>r/ Margaretta, - - 1 - Miss Stoka’c*. * 

: w,.T : Cottager’s youngest Daughter, - MissMehagk. 

THE FABLE. 

A family have been reduced to the extremity df want by the death of their sox, 
whose laboure as a tar contributed to their maintenance, and who had' been killed 
in an action with the enemy some time before the opening of the piece.’ His com* 
nde WiMiam, by the double inducement of friendship and love, determines to 
asiinuun the family ; and he assumes the habit of a labourer, that he may ba 
near to watch oyer, defend, and sustain them. In this situation he is found by 
mother companion, Robin, who upbraids him with skulking from his duty as a 
tar, at a time when his country calls for his arm. William tells him the cause of 
his withdrawing himself, and adds, that this family have not only need of hii 
services to protect them from want, but from the persecutions of a wretched 
attorney. Endless, who is anxious to forward his amorous views on the daughter 
by aggravating their distress in every way. Robin owns the reasons to be good, 
but says that every thing must give way to the call of their country : roused 
by these remonstrances, William resolves to go on board of a ship in Lord 
Howe's fleet. Robin leaves his purse with the unfortunate family, and commis* 
lions Susan, the sweetheart of William, to deliver a keepsake to his Margaretta; 
•he, jealous of Robin, follows him to the cottage. From this incident arise 
some situations which tend to strengthen the interest of the plot. 

We then come to Tbs Glorious First of June, The immense stage of Drury is 
turned into a sea, and the two fleets are seen manoeuvring. Nothing can surpass 
the. enchantment of this prospect. It is not the usual trifle of pasteboard ships; 
the vessels are large, perfect models of the real ships they represent, and made 
with such minute beauty, as to be worthy of a place in the most curious collect 
tion. All the manoeuvres of the day are executed with nautical skill ; the lines 
are formed ; they bear down on each other on the different tacks, and the action 
il fought; the firing is tremendous ; ships are dismasted, boarded, taken, sunk, 
as on the real occasion ; and the expanse of sea affords a variety which it is not 
easy for the mind to conceive possible for mere scenic representation. 

The victory is obtained by the English, and the scene returns to the little 
interesting story with which it was introduced. Robin enters with his arm in a 
sl^ng — he finds that William has had hi6 share in the action, and the family having 
gone to the commodore find that he is determined to have a general rejoicing in 
the village, bn account of the triumph of the British Flag. The thought strikes, 
him at the same time, that he will heighten the joy by making it contributory to 
bentvoleftce, and he resolves to open a subscription for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the brave men who fell in the action ; and this is recommended 
by four beautiful lines from Johnson : 

“ Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night, 

4t When liberal Pity dignified delight ; 

«* When Pleasure fir’d her torch at Virtue’s flame, 

44 And -mirth was bounty with an humbler name.” 

The scene of the rejoicing is rapturous. There are all kind3 of frolics, and 
mirth delights itself in a thousand whimsical ways, truly characteristic of the 
buxom humour of Englishmen. The opera dancers here unite their talents with 
those of the regular company of Drury-Lane. D’Egvrite made a ballet, and 
with the two HilligsbergS* Gentili, and Madame pel Caro, corhbined their graceful 
and sprightly powers ^ enrich the feast, which concluded with a fire-work. 

The dialogued* from the pen of Mr. Cobb (who is sai^ to have been assisted by 
Mr. Sheridan).— The piece nas been written and brought forth in so short a time, 
and on such an occasion, that we Should deem IT unfair to be severe in our cri- 
ticisif^bad we feandgJSouwdsjTer seventy ; but it -would be warn of candour In 
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i is did we not declare, that it fully tneritfct that applause with which it was re- 
ceived. There is much point and.great neatness iq the writing, ~*nd “ The 
Glorious First of June” must ?dd to Mr. Cobb’s fame, as ithas done to the fame 
of Old England. 

The following Prologue (from the pen of Mr. Richardson) was admirably deli- 
vered by Mr. Kemble. _ ■ \ 

OF all the virtues which cnampurfd Fame 
Oonqects for ever with a Briton’* name. 

None sounds more sweetly feoro her Ufump than; thte* 

, . Thou first best excellence. Humanity. , . 

Say, shall a light, which, from its beaming sphere, 

• Dispels the mist of, 9«d Misfortune’s tear, 

I Pierces the worst abodjtft where miseries haant» . 

And cheers the languid, eye of drooping want i 
Shall it to-night with feebler lustre shine. 

When Justice joins her rites at Pity’s shrine* 

No ev’ry eye* in generous drops bedew’d* 

Shall own that bounty here is gratitude. ■ 

Ye hapless orphans^ doom’d no mare to share * i 
The fond protection of a father’s care 1 

Ye widow’d mourners doom’d nn more to kqow> , 

The sbelt’ring kindness which the brave bestow l 
Y o ux sacred griefs you do not bear atone, . 

For in each British heart ynur sorrows are their own. . - 
Ye gajlant spirit* whor to Heav’n art fied, - t i 

Now rank’d, now honour’d with the glorious dead* r . . . . 

If of your former being aught survive. 

And Mem’ry holds her dear prerogative, . 

Now will your heighten’d natures joy to sea # 

Old England safer— Old England. safe aod free 1 . 

Sav’d by that valour which, dismiss’d from earthy 
t Claims from above the meed of patriot worth : 

% These the grac’d ornaments that deck your bier* 

.. The brave man’s sigh, and gentle beauty’s tear. ; . ri ; t . 

Glory itself at such a shrine may bow, . 

And what is glory but a.narae for Howe ?; >•. 

Touch’d by her hand, the victor’s wreaths assume 
A fresher verdure and a Ficher bloom 
As when the sun impetuous pours his ray. 

And dazzles nature with redundant day. 

If on some lonely spot his beams he throws. 

Where, dressed in sweets, retires the bashful rose, 

W e feel his soften’d beauty in the flow’r. 

And love his mildness while we own his pow’r.-«* . ... 

Divided eulogy tjiis night imparts , 

To British spirit, and to British hearts; 

Those who assert their sovereign country’s c^tusev . , 

Those who crown valour with its best app.lause ; 

Alike in cherish’d memory shall live. 

They who have won the laurel l you who gitf®, 

We add, also, the following lines, which were written by Mr. Pye, the Poet 
£aureat, and sent to Drury^Lane Theatre, wit£ t£$ tl intention of having them 
spoken on the above occasion. . * . - M 4 

WHILE Britain Taises, With triumphant han<r, ‘ 

The naval trophy to her warlike baud'; ’ ^ 

Who from old Ocean’S wave her rivals $^e’ep^ v 
Gr whelm their hostile squadrons 1^' the. deeg^i 4 ' 
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Tho? high in air her floating streamers fly, 

Faaa'ttby the prosperous breath of victory. 

Still must the sigh that warm affection pays, 

Mia with the echoing shouts of joy and praise ; 

■ ,* w* . For Conquest ne’er her banners yet could rear. 

Unstain'd by blood, unsullied with a tear ; 

Yet thro' the tear that grateful sorrow draws 
For warriors bleeding in their country's cause, 

A ray of glory gilds the fatal gloom. 

While Fame, exulting o'er the hero's tomb. 

Bids her loud clarion, with eternal breath. 

Snatch his immortal name from transient death. 

But, ah ! to those who with their kindred lost. 

Mourn ev'ry hope of future prospects cross'd ; 

To the sad virgin from a father torn. 

Left to the world unfriended and forlorn ; 

To her whose widow'd sorrows streaming flow. 

O'er orphans doom'd to penury and woe ; 

What joys, alas 1 can glory’s voice impart. 

Or how can triumphs charm a breaking heart ? 

Illustrious circles of the good and fair. 

Who soothe the weeping daughters of despair. 

Who stop with lenient hand the heartfelt sigh. 

And wipe the tear from pale Affliction’s eye ; 

Your generous minds the wounds of fate assuage. 

Disarm the battle of its fiercest rage ; 

And the bold seaman, who in Britain's right 
Braves the loud tempest and the louder fight. 

Trusting the objects of his fondest care 
To your protection— sure of shelter there, 

Shall with redoubled ardour meet the foe. 

And gratitude by future conquests shew. 

We have subjoined two of the Songs, one written by the Duke of Leeds, the 
ether by Lord Mulgrave. 

SONG. Mr. BANNISTER. 

BY TB£ DUKE OF LEEDS. 

O'ER the vast surface of the deep, 

Britain shall still her empire keep ; 

Her He&v’n-descended charter, long 
The fav'rite theme of Glory's song. 

Shall still proclaim the blest decree. 

That " Britons ever shall be free." 

Tho’ hostile bands, in fierce array. 

Dare to dispute her sov’ reign sway, 

Tho' savage Fury, nurs'd in gore. 

Boast to despoil her silver shore, 

Heav'n still supports its blest decree. 

That “ Britons ever shall be free." 

'Twas thus with Howe, illustrious name! 

Still adding to a life of fame. 

Thro* Gallia’s proud Armada broke. 

And Albion's wrath in thunder spoke. 

While Vict’ry sanction’d the decree. 

That " Britons ever shall b^free.” 

Vot. HI. 1 
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Hail, happy Britain, favour'd isle ! 

Where Freedom, Arts, and Commerce smile. 
Long may thy George in glory prove 
The transports of a nation's love ! 

Long reign to guard the blest decree, 

That ** Britons ever shall be free. 9 * 


SONG. Mr. SEDGWICK. 

BY THE EARL OF MUXGRAVE. 

Our line was form'd, the French lay to. 

One sigh I gave to Poll on shore. 

Too cold I thought our last adieu— 

Our parting kisses seem’d too few. 

If we should meet no more. 

But love, avast ! my heart is oak, 

Howe’s daring signal floats on high ; 

I see through roaring cannons' smoke > 
Their awful line subdu'd and broke, » 

They strike ! they sink 1 they fly 1 

CHORUS. 

Now (danger past) we'll drink and joke— * 
Sing, “ Rule Britannia ; Hearts df Oak 
And toast before each martial tune — 

"Howe, and the Glorious First of June." 

My limb struck off, let soothing art 
The chance of war to Poll explain ; 

Proud of the loss, I feel no smart. 

But as it wrings my Polly’s heart 
Withsympathetic pain. 

Yet she will think (with love so tried) 

Each scar a beauty in my face. 

And as I strut with martial pride. 

On timber toe by Polly's side. 

Will call my limp a grace. 

•/ CHORUS.', 

At dangers past we’ll laugh, &c. 

Farewell to ev'ry sea delight. 

The cruize with eager watchful days, 

The skilful chace by glimm'ring night, 

The well-work’d ship, the gallant fight, 

The lov'd commander praise ; 

Yet Polly’s love and constancy, 

With prattling babes more joy shall Bring, 
Proud when my bOys shall first at sea 
Follow great Howe to; victory. 

And serve our noble King. 

CHORUS. 

Then (danger past) we’ll drink and joke— 
Sing, “ Rule Britannia ; Hearts of Oak;" 
And toast before each martial tune — 

" Howe, and the Glorious First of June." k 


— > 
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; SmSsssssssfssssaBsss sasasaB 

TO THE GRAND CREATOR 

AND ARCHITECT OF THE UNIVERSE . 

BY DR. PERFECT. 


T ) thee, my God, in grateful strains PH sing, 
And with submission this poor offering bring. 
Thy wisdom infinite by all’s confest, 

In all thy works the Master’s manifest; 

In ev’ry season of the varied year. 

Thou dost, O Lord, the varied God appear : 

When jocund i^ring bedecks £ach festive hour. 

We see and own thy all-creative pow’r; 

When Summer reigns array’d in living gold. 

Thy glowing glories ev’ry ray unfold ; 

In Autumn's wealth we thy own wealth receive, 

And see the hand by which we breathe and live ; 

In Winter's storms and tempests thou art found, 
While humbled Nature bows submissive round. 
Thro’ thee the planets move both night and day. 
And never from their stated bound’ries stray ; 

Each keeps its course, nor varies it one hour, 

In just compliance to thy leading power. , 

Twas thou, great Lord, that form’d the heav’ly plan, 
And in compassion died for sinful man ; 

Then let creation give its Maker praise. 

And Io Paeans for his goodness raise, 

Whose universal love smiles all around, 

And is in the minutest insect found. 

O let the earth with grateful praises ring, 

And to his altar bounden incense bring, 

Who’s Lord o’er all, in all, by all ador’d 
That sprung to life at his inspiring word ; 

Great Universal Good, that reigns above. 
Possessing kingdoms of immortal love 1 
To him give praise ye bills and vocal gales , 

Y e clouds, ye tempests, forests, and Y e vales ! 

O give him praise ye floods, ye streams, and rills, 

Y e brooks, ye torrents, and aspiring bills ! 

Let every creature that on earth does dwell. 

And every meteor his Creator tell ; 

Let all in one loud Hallelujah join, 

And prostrate own the hand that’s all divine ; 

While to the Architect of Worlds most free, 

A pray’r shajl issue from a worm like me ; 

Of bis probation that I feel the SQUARE, 

Is all I wish for — all to ask I dare. 

5 tb Juh, 1794* 

I ? 
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A SONG 

Written for the Commemoration of the Birth-day of his Royal Highness 
George Prince of Wales, M. W. Grand Master of Masons. 


BY BR. BISSET — Birmingham. 

W HEN first Britannia George had plac’d 
With glory on the throne. 

And Charlotte Britain’s court had grac’d. 

One wish remain’d alone $ 

Great Jove Britannia then address’d. 

And fervent was her pray'r, 

“ O, grant to Wales a royal prince, 
u To Britain’s throne an heir.” 

chorus. — To Britain’s throne, &c. 

Immortals view’d the pious maid. 

And wish’d her pray’r success, 

The god comply’d, and, smiling, said, 

(t My fav’rite isle PH bless ; 
t( The boon yon crave I freely grant, 

“ With pleasure hear your pray’r, 

I*H give to Wales a royal prince, 

4( To Britain’ 8 throne an heir.” 

To Britain's throne, &c. 

Olympus shook at Jove’s decree ; 

His fiat Fame’s loud trump proclaim'd— 

A prince to Britons bold and free 
Was giv’n, and George was nam’d. 

The Twelfth of August (happy day ! ) 

Fulfil’d Britannia’s pray’r. 

It gave to Wales a royal prince. 

To Britain’s throne an heir. 

To Britain’s throne, &c. 

Those virtues that the Sire adorn 
In George conspicuous shine^ 

Whose princely actions prove him born 
Of Brunswick’s royal line.’ 

Great Jove, eitthron’din realms on high. 

Then hear a Briton’s pray’r; 

Preserve the Sire, and bless the Prince, 

Great George's son and heir. 

Ch. Great George’s son and heir. 

— — qp— i 

EPITAPH ON A SCOLD . 


TTERE lies a woman, no one can deny it. 

That rests in peace, although she liv’d unquiet: 

Her husband begs, if by her grave you walk. 

You’ll gently tread; for, if she wake, she’ll talk. M. 
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A PARAPHRASE 

OM TH1 

Lsstaius sum in bis. psalm cxxii. 


Sing at Sunderland, on occasion of laying the first Stone of th< 
Bridge.] 


O N wings of harmony up-borne 
Wide flew th* exulting sound ; 
Auspicious beam’d the festal morn. 
That call’d the nations round. 

To Salem’s favour’d tow’rs and plaina 
The bands fraternal move: 

Her temples catch the solemn strains. 
That swell to Peace and Love. 


O’er Salem’s plains new structures rise; 
Her busy sons spread wide. 

Heave mighty turrets to the skies, 
Crer-arcb the fluent tide. 

Sweet science beams upon *heir toil. 
Descending Powers approve ; 

And sounding round the sculptur’d pile. 
The strains are Peace and Love. 

Now swells the choir in solemn tone. 
And hovering angels join ; 

Religion looks delighted down. 

When vot’ries press the shrine. 

To Salem bliss — and ’midst her tow’rs. 
May guards celestial move. 

To join the grateful hymn that pours 
its strains to Peace and Love. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY ; 

OF LOW SIZE, 

WHO DIED AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN. 


N ATURE, in this small volume, was about 
To perfect what in women was left out ; 
But, fearing lest a piece so well begun 
Might want preservatives when she had done. 
Ere she could finish what she undertook, 

T^rew dust upon it, and shut up the book. 


f Vide page 407 of our Second Volume. 




*9 


Wbai- 


M. 
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PE THEJt TON BRIDGE , 

AN ELEGY. 


INSCRIBED TO THE RET. MR. BEAN. 

BY MR. GERRARD . 


O BEAN, whose fond connubial days 
A beauteous infant race attend. 

Say, wilt thou once more aid my lays. 

And join the patron to the friend. 

But not o’er bright Aonian plains. 
Enraptur’d as we us’d to roam ; 

The Muse each joyous thought restrains. 
And calls her wing’d ideas home. 

The wedded pair for children pray. 

They come, fair blessings, from the skies ; 
What raptures gild the halcyon day 1 
What joys in distant propect lies ! 

But, ah ! enamour'd as they view 
The smiling, hopeful, infant train, 

Unseen Misfortune marks his due. 

Unheard he threats the heart with pain. 

Had sad disaster ne'er ensnar'd 
The soft, the innocent, and young. 

The tender Muse had gladly spar’d 
The little heroes of her song. 

Seestthou the limpid current glide 

Beneath that bridge, my hapless t^eme, 
Where brambles fringe its verdant side, 

And willows tremble o'er the stream ? 

From Petherton it takes its name. 

From whence two smiling infants stray’d. 
Led by the stream they hither came. 

And on the flow'ry margin play’d. 

Sweet victims ! mtist your short-liv'd day 
So soon extinguish in the wave ? 

And point the setting sun its way, 

That glimmers o’er your watry grave. 

As each, by childish fancy led, 

Cropt the broad daisies as they sprung ; 
Lay stretch’d along the verdant bed. 

And sweetly ply’d the lisping tongue ; 

Lo ! from the spray-deserted steep, 

Where either way the twigs divide. 

The one roll’d headlong to the deep, 

And plung'd beneath the closing tide. 
The other saw, and from the land 

(While Nature imag’d strange distress) 
Stretch’d o’er the brink his little hand. 

The fruitless Signal of redress. 
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The Offer'd pledge, without delay. 

The struggling victim rose and caught; 

But, ah ! in vain, their fatal way 
They both descended, swift** thought 
Short was the wave-oppressing space. 

Convuls’d with pains too sharp to hear, 

*Their lives dissolv'd in one embrace, 

Their mingled souls flew up in air. 

Lo ! there yon time-worn sculpture shows 
The sad, the melancholy truth ; 

What pangs 'the tortur’d parent knows. 

What snares await defenceless youth. 

Here, not to sympathy unknown. 

Full oft the sad Muse wand’ring near, 

Bends silent o’er the mossy stone. 

And wets it with a willing tear. 


ON THE DEATH OF A FLY \ 


W HEN this fly liv’d he us’d to play 
In the bright sunshine of the day, 

Till coming near my Celia’s sight 
He felt a new and unknown light ; 

So full of glory that it made 
The noon-day sun a gloomy shade ; 

Then this am’rous fly became 
My rival, and did court my flame ; 

From hand to bosom he did skip, 

And from her breath, her cheek, and lip. 

He sudk’d the incense and the spice. 

And grew a bird of paradise. 

At last into her eye he flew. 

Where scorch’d in flame, and drench’d in dew. 
Like Phaeton from the sun’s sphere, 

*He fell, and with him dropt a tear, 

Of which an urn was straight compos'd. 
Wherein his ashes were inclos'd. 

So he receiv’d from Celia’s eye. 

Flame, funeral, tomb, andohsequy, M, 


LINES ON A WELCHMAN. 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ‘ 


’ Welchman coming fate Into* art lftrt, 

__ Did ask the maid what meat there was within, 
fwo cowheels, quoth she, and a breast of mutton. 
But, said the Welchman, troth hur isino glutton; 
Either of both shall serve — to-night the breast, 

The heels i’ th’ morning; for light meats are best. 
At night he took the breast ; but did not pay: 

I’ th’ morn, he took his heeU and ran away. M* 
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ODE TO A BEAUTIFUL TOUNG LADT, 

AND A FINS SINGER. 


A SK me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 

For in pure love Heav'n did prepare 
This powder to enrich the air. 

Ask me no more, whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past; 

For in your sweet melodious throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 
Ask me no more, where Jove bestows. 
When June is gone, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauties, Ipvely deep. 

All flow’rs do in their cases sleep. 

Ask me no more, where those stars light 
That downward fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
They fix’d become, as in their sphere. 
Nor ask me more, if East or West 
The Phenix builds her spicey nest; 

For unto you at length she hies. 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


M. 


A CAUTION TO VIRGINS . 


^TYTHEN you the sunburnt pilgrim see, 

V V Fainting with thirst, haste to the springs 

Mark how, at first, with bended knee. 

He courts the crystal nymph, and flings 
His body to the earth, where he 
Prostrate courts the flowing deity : 


But when his dusty face is drench’d 

In her cool stream, when from her sweet 
Bosom his burning thirst is quench’d. 

Then mark how with disdainful feet 
He spurns the green banks, and from the place 
That thus refresh’d him moves in sullen pace. 


Thus shalt thou be despis’d, fair maid. 

When by thy sated lover tasted ; 

What first he did with tears invade 
Hereafter will with scorn be wasted : 

When all thy virgin springs grow dry, 

Ho streams are left but in thine eye. M. 


ON SIR FRANCIS DRA KE. 

["IS body’s buried under some great wave, 

_ The sea, that was his glory, is his grave : 
him no one true Epitaph can make, 

For who can say. Here lies Sir Francis Drake? M. 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 


li 


July 7. A T a Lodge of Emergency of the Free and Accepted Masons of 
Kent, held at the Bear Inn, Maidstone, for nominating a P. G. M. 
on the resignation of Jacob Sawbridge, Esq. Brother Matthews, S. F. G. VV. 
in the chair, Dr. William Perfect was elected to succeed to that high 
office ; and the afternoon was spent in that fraternal harmony which so emi- 
nently characterizes the Royal Craft. 

July 17. The Patrons, Rulers, Council, and Companions of the Grand 
Chapter of the Antient and Venerable Order of Harodim held their Annual 
Feast at the Grove House, Camberwell ; and, agreeable to the genuine prin- 
ciples of Masonry, gave the true zest to conviviality by the liberal exercise of 
Benevolence and Charity. , 

William Birch, Esq. one of the Vice Patrons of the Order, and a worthy 
Trustee of the Cumberland Freemasons' School, introduced as a Toast, 
" The Cumberland School, success to all the Undertakings of its Supporters, 
and Immortality to the Memory of its benevolent Institutor.” Every eye was 
turned on the Chevalier Ruspini, who is a Companion of the Harodim 
Grand Chapter, and who was then present. The modesty with which the wor- 
thy Chevalier received this compliment was very honourable to him. 

Mr. Birch then delivered some extremely pertinent remarks on the nature 
and present state of the Charity, expressed in very elegant language, and was 
ably supported by Mr. Preston, Mr. Fausteen, Mr. De Haes, and many other 
zealous Governors of the School ; and we are happy in announcing, that Five 
Brethren present immediately became Life-Governors by a subscription of Ten 
Guineas each, and others Annual Contributors. These surely are acts pleasing 
to God, and beneficial to Humanity: These are thy Triumphs, O Masonry! 

The Provincial Grand Lodge for the County of Durham will be held in the 
Granby Lodge-Room, Durham, on Tuesday the 12th day of August next, the 
Birth-day of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, our Most Worshipful 
Grand Master. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

French Account of the late Nanai Engagement. 

I ntelligence of the action between the French and English fleets was commu- 
nicated to the Convention in the Sitting of the i6th instant by Barrerel He 
prefaced his report by announcing the safe arrival of the homeward-bound French 
American fleet, with provisions of every kind, consisting of 1 16 vessels. He then 
proceeded to give an account of the action. The object of the French fleet, he 
said, was to protect the American convoy, and for that purpose they got between 
the convoy and the English fleet, which consisted of all the forces the British 
could get together, and exceeded the French, fleet in point of number by fourteen 
ships of the line . Notwithstanding this great inferiority, the French fleet attacked 
the English, and after a desperate and bloody, action obliged them to abandon 
the empire of the sea with ten of their ships dismasted , and one, it was supposed, 
sunk ; and had it not been for treachery and cowardice those ten dismasted ships 
must have been taken. The French fleet had seven ships dismasted, and it was • 
feared, from their not being arrived, they were lost. 

“ Let Pitt (said Barrere) then boast of this victory to his nation of shop- 
keepers/* (nation bputifuiere). He concluded his report by declaring an intention 
on the part of the Republic to invade England. 

Vol. III. K 
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Barrere then read a letter from Jean Bon St. Andre and Prieur de la 
Marne, the two National Representatives, in corroboration of what he had 
announced; Jean Bon St. Andre, who was in La Montagne, was wounded 
by the falling of a block, and Bazil, the captain of the same ship, killed, and 
360 of her men killed or wounded. The Montague had six ships on her it 
one time, and received about 130 shot. 

Naples y June 1 7. On the 13th ultimo, at ten o'clock at night, all Naples was 
sensible of the shock of an earthquake, with an horizontal motion, which lasted 
about thirty seconds. On Sunday last, the 15th, about the same hour, the 
earthquake was repeated, which was followed by a violent eruption of Motuit 
Vesuvius; the mountain opened in two places, towards the centre of its line, 
when columns of black smoke, mixed with liquid inflamed matter, issued from 
each mouth ; soon after other mouths were opened, and in a line towards the 
sea. The explosions from all these mouths were louder than thunder, mixed 
with sharp reports, as from the heaviest pieces of artillery, accompanied by a 
hollow subterraneous rumour, like that of the sea in a storm, which caused all 
the houses to shake to their very foundations. The lava gushing from theae 
mouths, after having run four miles in a few hours, destroyed the greatest part 
of the 'town of Torre del Greco, about a mile from Portici, and made a consi- 
derable progress into the sea, where it formed a promontory about ten feet 
above its surface, and near a quarter of a mile broad, having heated the water 
to such a degree that a hand could not be borne in it at the distance of 100 yards 
from the lava. ^ 

It cannot yet be ascertained how many lives have been lost in that city. 
Many families are missing, but whether they have escaped, or are buried under 
the ruins of their houses, is not known. Naples is covered with ashes, and 
every object is obscured as in a thick fog ; but Vesuvius, though not visible, 
continues very turbulent, and more mischief may be expected, although the 
lavas are all stopped at this moment. The head of St. Januarius was carried 1a 
procession yesterday, and opposed to the mountain by the cardinal archbishop 
of Naples, attended by many thousands of the inhabitants of this city. 


HOME NEWS. 


The embargo on shipping in America was taken off on the 27th of May, by 
a majority of 73 against 13. 

The Duke of York in general orders, dated Tournay June 7, notified to the 
forces under his command the decree of the National Convention, forbidding 
any quarter to be given' to the English and Hanoverian troops. At the same 
time he presumed the French army would not so far lose sight of the honour 
and generosity of soldiers as to put it in force, and of course that the British 
and Hanoverians would scorn to be guilty of such barbarous treatment to any 
of the enemy that may fall into their hands, unless they should find the French 
so lost to every feeling becoming men and soldiers, as to follow the barbarous 
dictates of the Convention, and then the French .army must alone be answerable 
for the vengeance which such unprincipled conduct must bring down upon them. 


June 24. Being Midsummer-day, a Common-hall was held at Guildhall, for the 
election of sheriff and other city officers for the year ensuing, when John Earner, 
Esq. sal ter, and Robert Burnett, Esq. brewer, were chosen sheriffs. 

The Officers of the London Militia, according to the bill lately passed, are to 
be qualified according to the Act of the 26th of George III. chap. 107. sect. 

Field Officers 3O0I. per ahn. real, or 5000I. personal. 

Captains 150I. 2500I. 

Lieutenants 30I. ^750!. 

Ensigns 2ol. * 400I. 

One moiety in the city, the other in any part of the kingdom. 

Seised of an estate either in law or equity, the claim or grant whereof was 
originally made for 20 years, of the same annual kmoun', to be a qualification. 
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ROYAL VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH. 

95. Prince Ernest and Princesses Elizabeth and Augusta, arrived at Porte* 
mouth, and next day, a little before ten o’clock, their Majesties and the three 
younger princesses arrived at the commissioner’s house in the dock-yard, where 
they were received by the>Lords of the Admiralty, Sir Peter Parker, Port Admiral* 
and a number of officers. 

About eleven o’clock the Royal party embarked in barges at the Hulk-stairs in 
the dock-yard. The Admiralty barge, with the flag of that Board, preceded the 
Royal barge, which carried the Royal standard in its bow. Admiral Sir Peter 
Parker, and Admiral Sir Alexander Hood, with their flags in their respective 
barges, followed by all the captains of the fleet, with their pennants likewise 
displayed in their barges : in this form of procession, their Majesties, Prince 
Ernest, and the Princesses, proceeded to Spithead. Upon their embarking at the 
stairs, a Royal salute was flredfrom the battery on the platform, which was an- 
swered by an equal salute from all the ships at Spithead. In about an hour they 
readied the Queen Charlotte, on board of which the Royal standard was hoisted 
upon his Majesty’s arrival, and a Royal salute immediately commenced from that 
6hip, followed by all the other ships of war, and which was answered by the salute 
battery on shore. 

The King, on his coming on the quarter deck of the Queen Charlotte, presented 
Earl Howe with a sword, richly set with diamonds, and likewise with a gold chain 
to be worn about the neck ; and he also presented Admiral Alexander Hood, 
Rear Admiral Gardner, and Sir Roger Curtis, first captain of the fleet, with 
similar chains ; to each of which is to be suspended a medal now preparing for 
that purpose. 

The Royal Standard was hoisted at the main-top-gallant-mast of the Charlotte, 
the Admiralty flag at the fore, and Lord Howe’s flag at the mizen. 

His Majesty held a Naval Levee on board the Charlotte, after which the Royal 
party did Lord Howe the honour of dining with him. 

The Lords of the Admiralty dined on board the Queen, at the raain-top-gallant- 
mast of which ship the Admiralty flag was hoisted. 

At six o’clock their Majesties and the Princesses left the Charlotte, and re- 
turned back to the dock-yard in the same procession in which they went A 
Royal salute was again fired by all the ships upon their leaving the fleet, and by 
the salute battery as they entered the harbour. The day was remarkably beau- 
tiful. 

27. His Majesty walked in the dock-yard, and inspected every thing going 
forward there, and was present at the forging a first-rate's anchor. At half past 
twelve, their Majesties, with Prince Ernest and five of the Princesses, went from 
the dock-yard to the Government-house, where a Military Levee or Drawing- 
room was held, and which w as attended by the corporation, all the admirals and 
captains of the fleet, and the field-officers of the garrison, marines, &c. At three 
o’clock Jhe Royal party returned to the commissioner’6 house in the dock-yard. 
At four his Majesty sat down to dinner with Prince Ernest, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Earl Howe, Admirals Sir A. Hood, Gardner, Sir Roger Curtis, Mr. 
Dundas, Earl Chatham, &c. &c. & c. 

At six o’clock his Majesty and the Royal family, attended by the admirals and 
captains, went on board his barge at the dock-yard, and proceeded up the harbour 
to view the French prizes. The two first ships they went on board of were L’A- 
UEiiQUE and La Juste, which were lashed close together. On board these hie 
Majesty staid a long while : he afterwards proceeded to the Sans Pabeille and 
LAcjhj. 1*. The Puissant, ope of the Toulonese ships, hoisted the wbit* fag to 
salute his Majesty. The Pom pee, at Spithead, did the same. At ten o’clock at 
night bis Majesty and the Royal party returned to the dock-yard. 

28. At ten o’clock, his Majesty, with the Royal family, reviewed the troops in 
garrison. He then proceeded to the dock-yard, where a pavilion was prepared 
for his reception, in order to see the launch of the Prince of Wales, a very fine 
new 6hip of 98 guns. At half past eleven precisely the launch took place, and 
v?as completed without any kind of accident whatever : three cheers were given 
by abqut 1 500 persons on board the ship, which were returned by 20,000 people by 
land and water. 
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His Majesty then embarked on board his barge with the Royal family, and pro- 
ceeded to Spithead with the admirals and captains of the fleet in the order as 
before. 

Their Majesties and the Royal Family, on their arival at Spithead, went on 
board the Aqnijon frigate of 32 guns, commanded by the Honourable Captain 
Stopford ; and the Board of Admiralty, &c. &c. repaired on board the Niger frigate 
of 32 guns, commanded by the Honourable Captain Legge: shortly afterwards 
both frigatos got under sail, and stood with a fine breeze to wards the Needles, and 
on their arrival off Cowes, their Majesties were saluted by the Monarch of 74 
guns, and by the frigates and sloop of war lying there. The tide being nearly 
spent, and the wind not favourable for going back in the frigates to Spithead, their 
Majesties and the Royal Family, the Board of Admiralty, and Earl Howe, re- 
turned in their respective barges to the dock-yard, where they arrived about ten 
o’clock in the evening. 

29. Their Majesties and the Royal Family went this morning to the chapel in 
the dock-yard, attended by Mr. Secretary Dundas, the Board of Admiralty, Earl 
Howe, 8cc. &c. &c. where prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Howell, and a 
sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Scott, Chaplain to the Ordinary. Their Ma- 
jesties and the Royal Family then went to see the ship (launched the day before) 
which had been taken into deck to be coppered ; an operation then in hand, and 
which was completely performed in eight hours and ten minutes. His Majesty, 
after inspecting very minutely every part of the ship, and going to the bottom of 
the dock to see the copper sheathing put on, returned w ith the Queen and Royal 
Family to the Commissioner's house, where the Lords of th$ Admiralty, Earl 
Howe, the Admirals Hood and Gardner, and the Post Captains of the fleet, had 
the honour of dining at his Majesty’s table. 

30. His Majesty this morning went to see the Prince of Wales, which (having 
been completely coppered) was put off dock and afloat in the harbour. Their 
Majesties and the Royal Family went afterwards, about nine o’clock, to the 
King’s Stairs, and embarked on board the King’s barge for Spithead. 

On their arrival at Spithead, their Majesties and the Royal Family went on 
board the Aquilon frigate, which soon afterwards made sail with a fair wind to. 
Southampton (attended by the Niger frigate), where the Royal family landed 
about two o’clock, and immediately proceeded to Windsor, and arrived there in 
perfect health at ten the same evening. 

His Majesty, before he left Portsmouth, was graciously pleased to give orders 
for donations to be made out of his privy purse, to the artificers, workmen, 
and labourers of the dock-yard, &c. &c. and to the crews of the Queen Charlotte 
and Aquilon, and the Chatham Yacht, similar in proportion to their numbers to 
those which were made when his Majesiy was at Portsmouth in 1773. And his 
Majesty was also graciously pleased to order one hundred pounds to be distributed 
to the poor of each of the parishes of Portsmouth and Portsea, fifty pounds to the 
poor of Gosport, and fifty pounds to the debtors in Portsmouth gaol, amounting, 
with other donations, to upwards of three thousand pounds. 

Jul$ 1 6 . Intelligence was received by Government, and announced in an 
Extraordinary Gazette, that Port au Prince, in the island of St. Domingo, had 
been taken by the army under the command of General Whyte, together with 
near 50 vessels, and stores almost innumerable. Of the former the much greater 
part were laden with sugar, coffee, and indigo. 

22. The London Gazette announced the important news of the voluntary 
union of Corsica to the Crown of. Great Britain, through the medium of Lord 
Hood and Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

23. A most dreadful fire broke out at Mr. Cloves’s, a barge-builder adjoining 
to the East India Company’s saltpetre warehouse, at Stone-stairs, Ratcliffe 
Highway, which burnt down all the buildings on both sides of the way from 
thence to Ratilitfe Cross, as well as several courts and alleys. 20,000 bags of 
saltpetre are said to have been consumed in the warehouse of the East India 
Company; whose loss, on the whole, is estimated at 200,000!. The number of 
house* consumed bas been accurately ascertained to be 630. 

[Promotions, &V. are unavoidably postpon.d for want of room.] 
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A UTTER FROM THE LEARNED 

MR. JOHN LOCKE 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THOMAS EARL OF PEMBROKE, 

WITH AN OLD MANUSCRIPT ON THE SUBJECT OP 

FREEMASONRY * 


My Lord, 6 tb May , 1696. 

I HAVE at length, by the help of Mr. Collins , procured a copy 
of that MS. in the Bodleian Library, which you were so curious 
to see: and, in obedience to your Lordship's commands, I herewith 
send it to you. Most of the Notes annexed to it are what I made 
yesterday for the reading of my Lady Masham ; who is become so 
fond of Masonry, as to say, that she now more than ever wishes 
herself a man, that she might be capable of admission into the Fra* 
temity. 

The MS. of which this is a copy, appears to be about 160 years 
old : yet (as your Lordship will observe by the title) it is itself a 
copy of one yet more antient by about 100 years ; for the original 
is said to have been the hand-writing of K. Henry VI. Where that 
prince had it is at present an uncertainty ; but it seems to me to 
be an examination (taken perhaps before the king) of some one of 
the Brotherhood of Masons ; among whom he entered himself, as it 


# This is the article to which the Past Master of the Lodge of Antiquity referred, 
p. 6. of the present Volpme. It first appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine* 
yoLuiu. p. 417, 

L ? 
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is said, when he came out of his minority, and thenceforth pot a 
stop to a persecution that had been raised against them : but I must 
not detain your Lordship longer by my preface from the thing it- 
self. 


Certayne Questyons, with Awnsweres to the same, cmcernynge 
the Mystery of Maconrye : 

Wryttene by the bande of Kyrtge Henrye tbe Sixtbe of the name , and 
faitbfullye copyed by me * Joban Leylande Antiyuarius, by tbe com - 

maunde of his f Higbnesse . 

They be as follow etbe>: 

Quest What mote ytt be+ ? 

Answ . Ytt beeth the skylle of nature, the understondynge of the 
mygbte that ys bereynne, and its sondrye werckynges ; sonderlycbe, 
the skylie of rectenyngs, of waightes, and metyngs , and the treu 
manere of fifonnynge all thyngqs for mannes use, beadlye , dwel- 
lynges, and buyldynges of alle kindes, and a} oder thynges that 
make gild de to manne. 

Quest Where dyd ytt begynne ? 

Answ. Ytt dyd begynne with the || fyrste menne yn the este, 
which were before the || IFyrste manne of the weste, land comynge 
westlye, ytt hathe broughte berwytb alle comfortes to the wylde and 
comfortlesse. 

Quest. Who dvd brynge ytt westlye ? 

Answ. The § Venetians, whoo beynge grate merchaundes corned 
fFyrste ffromme the este ynn Venetia, fFor the commodyte of mer- 
chaunctysynge beithe easte and weste, by the redde and Myddle - 
londe sees. 


. # John leylande was appointed by King Henry VIII. at the dissolution qf 
monasteries, to search for and save such books and records as were valuable 
among them. He was a man of great labour and industry. 

+ Hit Higbnesse , meaning the said King Henry VII|. Our kings had not then 
the title of majesty. 

J IVbatt mote ytt be ? That i6, what may this mystery of masonry be ? The 
answer imports, that it consists in natural, mathematical, and mechanical 
knowledge. Some part of which, as appears by what follows, the masons pre- 
tend to have taught the rest of mankind, anjl some part they still conceal. 

II Fyrste menne in tbe este , &<:. It should seem by this, that masons believe 
there were men in the east before Adam, who is called the ffyrste manne of the 
weste; and that arts and sciences began in the east. Some authors of great 
Dote for learning have been of the same opinion ; and it is certain that Europe 
and Africa (which, in respect to Asia, may he called western countries) were 
*rild and savage, long after arts and politeness of manners were in great per- 
fection in China and the Indies. ' 

§ The Venetians , &c. In the times of monkish ignorance it is no wonder that 
the Phoenicians should be mistaken for the Venetians. Or, perhaps, if the people 
were not taken one for the other, similitude of sound might deceive the clerk 
Who first took down the examination. The Phoenicians were the greatest voy- 
bgers among the antients, and were in Europe thought to be the inventors of 
letters, which perhaps they brought from the east with other arts, ' • 
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Quest. Howe commede ytt yn Engelonde ? 

Answ . Peter Gower *, a Grecian, joumeyedde ffbr kunnynge yn 
Egypte, and yn Syria, and yn everyche lond whereas the Venetians 
hadde plauntede ma^onrye ; and wynnynge entraunce yn all lodges 
of masonries, he lerned muche, and retournedde, and woned yn 
Grecia Magna f, wacksynge and becommynge a myghtye wyseacre\ % 
and grate lyche renowned ; and her he framed a grate lodge at Gro- 
ton j|, and maked many nicotines ; some whereoffe dyd joumeye 
yn Fraunce, and maked many ma^nnes ; wherefromme, yn pro- 
cesse of tyme, the arte passed yn Engelonde. 

Quest . Dothe ma^onnes descouer here artes unto odhers? 

Answ . Peter Gower, whenne he journeyedde to lernne, was ffyrsfce 
made §, and anonne techedde ; evenne soe shulde all odhers be yn 
recbt . Natheless f masonries hauethe alweys yn everyche tyme, 
from tyme to tyme, communycatedde to mannkynde aoche of her 
secrettes as generallyche myghte be usefulle ; they haueth keped 
backe soch ullein as shulde be harmefulle yff they corned yn euylle 
haundes, oder soche as ne myghte be bolpynge wythouten the tecb- 
ynges to be so joynedde herwythe in the lodge, oder soche as do 


# Peter Gower. This must be another mistake of the writer. I was puzzled 
At first to guess who Peter Gower should be, the name being perfectly English, 
or how a Greek should come by such a name : but as soon as I thought of Py- 
ihagoras, I could scarce forbear smiling, to find that philosopher had under- 
gone a metempsychosis he never dreamt of. We need only consider the 
French pronunciation of his name Pythagore, that is, Petagore, to conceive 
how easily such a mistake might be made by an unlearned clerk. That Pytha- 
goras travelled for knowledge into Egypt, &c. is known to all the learned; 
and that he was initiated into several different ordersrof priests, who in those 
days kept all their learning secret from the vulgar, is as well known. Pytha- 
goras also made every geometrical thedrem a secret, and admitted only such 
to the knowledge of them as had first undergone a five years silence. He Ift 
supposed to be the inventor of the 47th proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
for which, in the joy of his heart, it is said, he sacrificed a hecatomb. He 
also knew the true system of the world, lately revived by Copernicus ; and was 
certainly a most wonderful man. See his life by Dion. Hal. 

f Grecia Magna , a part of Italy formerly so called, in which the Greeks had 
settled a large colony. 

*** X JVyseacr*. This word at present signifies simpleton, but formerly had a 
$uite contrary meaning. Weisager, in the old Saxon, is philosopher, wise- 
man, or wizard; and, having been frequently used ironically, at length came 
to have a direct meaning in the ironical sense. Thus Duns Scotus, a man 
famed for the subtilty and acuteness of his understanding, has, by the same 
method of irony, given a general name to modern dunces. 

|J Groton. Groton is the name of a place in England. The place here meant 
is Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which in the time of Pythagoras was very 
populous. 

§ Fyrste made. The word made, I suppose, has a particular meaning among 
the masons ; perhaps it signifies initiated . 

f Maconne s bauetb communycatedde, &c. This parapraph hath something re- 
markable in it. It contains a justification of the secresy so much boasted of by 
tnasons, and so much blamed hy others ; asserting, that they have in all ages 
discovered such things as might be useful, and that they conceal such only as 
wonld be hurtful either to th? wprld or themselves. Wfyat these secrets are, 
>ve see afterwards. 
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bynde the freres more strongelyche fegeder, bey the proffytte imd 
commodytyfe corny nge to the confrerie herfro'mme. 

Quest Whatte artes haueth the mafonnes techedde mankynde ? 

Answ. The artes * agricultural arcbitectura, astronomia y geometric r, 
numeresy musica, poesie, kymistrye, governmente , and relygyonne. 

Quest Howe commethe mayonnes more teachers than odher 
incline ? 

Answ . The bemselfe haueth allein the f arte of fyndynge nfcue 
«rtes, whyche arte the ffyrste mayonnes receaued from Godde : by 
the whyche they fyndethe whatte artes bem plesetbe , and the treu 
way of techynge the same. Whatt odher menne dothe ffynde out, 
ys onelycbe bey chaunce, and herfore but lytel I tro. 

Quest Whatt dothe the mayonnes concele and hyde ? 

Answ. They concelethe the arte of ffyndynge neue artes, and 
thattys for here own proffytte, and preise\. They concelethe the 
arte of kepynge secrettes ||, thatt soe the wo ride mayeth nothinge 
concele from them. Thay concelethe the arte of wunderwerchy nge, 
and of foresayinge tbynges to comme , thatt so thay same artes may 
not be usedde of the wyckedde to an euyell ende. Thay also cofi- 
celethe the § arte of chaunges, the wey of wynnynge the facultye 
of ^ Abrac y the skylle of becommynge gude and parfyghte' wyth- 
outen the holpynges of fere and hope ; and the univerSelle ** loft- 
gage of mayonnes. 


* The Artet. Agricultura, &c. It seems a bold pretence this of the masons, 
that they have taught mankind all these arts. They have their own authority 
for it; and I know not how We shall disprove them. But what appears most 
odd is, that they reckon religion among the arts. 

f Arte of ffyndynge neve artes. The art of inventing arts must certainly be 
a most useful art. My Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum is an attempt towards 
somewhat of the same kind. But I much doubt, that if ever the masons had it, 
they have now lost it ; since so few new arts have been lately invented, and so 
many are wanted. The idea I have of such an art is, that it must be something 
proper to be applied in all the sciences generally, as algebra is in numbers, by 
the help of which new rules of arithmetic are and may be found. 

t Preise. It seems the masons have great regard to the reputation as well 
as the profit of their order; since they make it one reason for not divulging an 
art in common, that it may do honour to the possessors of it. I think in this 
particular they shew too much regard for their own society, and too little for 
the rest of mankind. 

(} Arte of kepynge secrettes. What kind of an art this is I can by no means 
imagine : but certainly such an art the masons must have ; for though, as some 
people suppose, they should have no secret at all, even that must be a secret* 
which, being discovered, would expose them to the highest ridicule ; and there- 
fore it requires the utmost caution to conceal it. 

§ Arte of chaunges. I know not what this means, unless it be the transmuta* 
tion of metals. 

f Facultye of Ahrac. Here I am utterly in the dark. 

** Unhersetle longage of maconnes. An universal language has been much de** 
sired by the learned of many ages : it is a thing rather to be wished than hoped 
for. But it seems the masons pretend, to have such a thing among them. If 
it be true, I guess it must be something like the language of the pantomimes 
among the antient Homans, who are said to be able, by signs only, to express 
pnd deliver any oraticn intelligibly tp men of all nations and languages. ^ 
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Quest . Wyll he teche me thay same aytes } 

Answ. Ye shalle be techedde yff ye be werthve, and able to lerne. 

Quest . Dothe all ma9onnes kunne more than odher menne ? 

Answ. Not so. Thay onlyche haueth recbt and occasyonne more 
then odher menne to kunne; bijt manye doeth fale yn capacity, and 
manye more doth want industrye, thatt is pernecessarye for the gayn- 
ynge all kunnynge. 

Quest. Are ma9onnes gudder men then odhers ? • 

Answ . Some ma9onnes are not so vertupus as some odhejr menne; 
but, yn the moste part, thay be more gude than they woulde be yf 
thay war not ma9onnes. 

Quest . Doth ma9onnes love eidther odher myghtylye, as beeth 
sayde ? 

Answ. Yea verylyche, and yt may not odherwise be : for gude 
menne and treu, kennynge eidher oaher to be $oche, doeth always 
love the more as thay be more gude. 

Here endetbe the Questyonnes and Awnsweres . 

I know not what effect the sight of this old paper may have upon 
your Lordship ; but, for my own part, I cannot deny that it has so 
much raised my curiosity, as to induce me to enter myself into the 
fraternity ; which I am determined to do (if I may be admitted) the 
next time I go to London, and that will be shortly. I am. 

My Lord, &c. 

JOHN LOCKE. 


A GLOSSARY to explain the Words in Italic Characters in the foregoing* 


Alim, only. 

Al-wcyx, always. 

Beitbe, both. 

Commodytye, conveniency. 
Confirerie, fraternity. 
Faccennyng t, forming. 
Foretayinge , prophesying. 
Freret, brethren. 
tieailye, chiefly. 

Hem fletttbe , they please. 
Hemeife, thenrtselves. 

Her, there, their. 

Hereym* , therein. 

Herwytb, with it. 

Holpynge, beneficial. 


Kunne, know. 

Kunnynge , knowledge. 
Make gude y are beneficial. 
Metynges , measures. 

Mote , may. 

Myddlelonde , Mediterra- 
nean. 

Mygbte , power. 
Occasyonne, opportunity. 
Oder , or. 

Onelycbe, only. 
Penucestarye , absolutely 
necessary. 

Preise, honour. 


Recbt, right. 

Rcckenynges, numbers. 
Sonderlyche , particularly* 
Skylle, knowledge. 
Wacksynge, growing. 
fVerck , operation. 

Wey, way. 

Whereas, where. 

JVoned, dwelt. 
Wunderwerckynge , Working 
miracles. 

JVyie, savage. 

VPynnynge, gaining. 

Ynn, into. 


who has all these arts and advantages, is certainly in a condition to be envied r 
but we are told that this is not the case with all masons; for though these arts 
are among them, and all have a right and opportunity to know them, yet some 
want capacity, and others industry, to acquire them. However, of all. their 
arts and secrets, that which I mo9t desire to know is, € the skylie of becom- 
®ynge gude and parfyghte ;* and I wish it were communicated to all mankind, 
since there is nothing more true than the'beautiful sentence contained in the 
last answer, that ‘ the better men ire, the more they love one another.’ Vir- 
tue having in itself something so amiable as to charm, the hearts of all that he- 
boid it. 
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BRIEF OBSERVATIONS ON 

MASONRY, 

Aft DIVIDED INfO 


OPERATIVE AND SPECULATIVE. 

[From Preston’s h It Lustrations op Masonry.”} 


B Y Operative Masonry , we allude to the useful rules of architec- 
ture, whence a structure derives figure, strength, and beauty, 
and whence result a due proportion, aitd a just correspondence in 
all its parts. By Speculative Masonry , we learn to subdue the pas- 
sions, act upon the square, keep a tongue of good report, maintain 
secrecy, and practise charity. 

Speculative Masonry is so much interwoven with religion, as to 
lay us under the strongest obligations to pay to the Deity that ra- 
tional homage which at once constitutes our duty and our happiness. 
It leads the contemplative to view with reverence and admiration the 
glorious works of the creation, and inspires them with the most ex- 
alted ideas of the perfections of the divine Creator. 

Operative Masonry furnishes us with dwellings and convenient 
, shelters from the vicissitudes and the inclemencies of seasons ; and, 
while it displays the influence of human wisdom, not only in the 
choice, but in the arrangement of the sundry materials of which an 
edifice is composed, it demonstrates that a fund of science and in- 
dustry is implanted in man for the wisest, most salutary, and bene- 
ficent purposes. 

The lapse of time, the ruthless hand of ignorance, and the deva- 
stations of war, have laid waste and destroyed many valuable mo- 
numents of antiquity, on which the utmost exertions of human ge- 
nius have been employed. Even the temple of Solomon, so spaci- 
ous and magnificent, and constructed by so many celebrated artists, 
did not escape the unsparing ravages of barbarous force. Freema- 
sonry, notwithstanding, has still survived. The attentive ear re- 
ceives the sound from the instructive tongue, and the sacred mys- 
teries are safely lodged in the repository of faithful breasts. The 
tools and implements of architecture, symbols the most expressive! 
imprint on the memory wise and serious truths, and transmit unim- 
paired, through the succession of ages, the excellent tenets of the 
institution. 
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TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 

— SSSSBSSSSSSSSmm ssssa 


Sir, 

T HAT excellent moralist. Dr. Johnson, has somewhere in hid 
“ Rambler” an observation to this effect, “ That no man should 
suffer his heart to be inflamed with malice but by injuries, nor busy 
himself in contesting the pie tensions, of others, but when some right 
of his own is involved in the question.** 

I received great pleasure from the perusal of the Letter signed “A 
Past Master of the Lodge of Antiquity,” printed in p. 5. of your last 
Number, in answer to a slanderous essay on the subject of Masonry, 
which had appeared in another periodical publication of the preceding 
month. 

The “ Past Master,** however, has taken it up in that general 
manner which seems not to preclude some farther remarks on parti- 
cular parts of the essay alluded to ; and if the few thoughts which 
may occur to me on the subject shall appear to you worthy of insertion, 
they are very much at your service. 

“ The mysteries of Freemasonry (says the essay-writer) have in a 
great measure contributed to those changes in sentiment and morality] , 
no less than in government, amongst a neighbouring people , which the 
surrounding nations view with such surprise” 

The morality inculcated in the disciples of our Institution I never 
remember to have heard disputed before: and those to whom the 
Mysteries of our First Degree are familiar well know, that the Lec- 
tures peculiar to that Degree constitute one of the most perfect and 
most beautiful systems of morality that ever was inspired by God or 
conceived by man. 

That the Institution of Masonry is of all others the most ill-calculated 
to effect any change of political opinion, much less to promote a revo- 
lution in any government under which it may be permitted to ope- 
rate, is a truth ; for one of the most positive injunctions imposed on 
a candidate for our order, and the admonition most frequently repeated 
in our general assemblies, is, cheerfully to conform ourselves to the 
government under which we live, and to pay implicit obedience to 
those laws which afford us protection ; this admonition accompanies 
our progress through all countries of the universe, as well as at home; 
but it is strengthened with this further impression, that in whatever 
quarter of the world we may travel, we should never forget the alle-* 
giance due to our native sovereign, nor suffer to subside that warm 
and natural attachment which we owe to the soil whereon we first 
drew breath. These, Sir, you well know, are among our most po- 
sitive and binding regulations ; yet it seems as if our ancestors, fearful 
of not sufficiently guarding the Fraternity against the possibility of 
being suspected of (Esloyalty, had judged it necessary, in their geueral 
Vo l. Ill, M 
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laws, positively to prohibit the utterance of a single sentence in our 
; meetings oit *ny political subject whatever *. 

; I shall here remark, once for all, that if J. M. had been actuated by 
a pure zeal for the cause he pretends to espouse, that of the security 
; and stability of government, he would not have contented himself 
, with the vague information which a foreign pamphlet could afford 
him (a pamphlet too on a subject of which, 1 am bold to say, never 
.man wrote with truth or integrity, or even without a set pur- 
pose toi mislead or to defame) ; but would, as the “ Past Master" 
justly observe*^ have applied, on the credit of his character for probity 
and honour, for a regular admission to our mysteries, and theft, after 
a fair and' full use of his external senses, have exercised his judgment 
in a candid deduction from the whole f : such a conduct would have 
been laudable ; such is the only conduct that would have suggested 
itself to a man desirous of discovering truth ; and any other conduct 
gives room to suspect him of a diabolical inclination to defame an 
Order of Men 4 who in every age and nation have preserved an un- 
sullied name, and been honoured with the most distinguished pa- 
tronage. 

c It is the most absurd thing in nature, and the reason will be obvious 
Jto every Mason, to believe, that one word on the real arcana of 'Ma- 
sonry ever was, or ever could be, committed to writing. Needy 
'men have, we know, levied contributions pretty successfully on^the 
public credulity, by professing to betray the Secret of Masonry ; and 
* i am prepared to hear many persons say, that the reason why no 
secret has been published, or can be written* is, that none exists among 
ais. I am satisfied that they should say so ; inasmuch as I prefer 
bearing men laugh to hearing them lye. 

$ The assertion (which is J. M's) “ that this French book is in much 
esteem among the honest part of that nation betrays the cloven fbotj 
ito say the least, it proves that a strong prejudice exists in his mind, 
under the influence of which it is impossible for J. M. to argue with 
candour. 

* No. private piques or quarrels must be brought within the door of the Lodge, 
far less any quarrels about religion, or nations, or state policy : being of aUiiar 
.tions, tongues, kindreds, and languages, we are resolved against all politics, as 
Wfiat never yet conduced to the welfare of the Lodge, nor ever will. This charge 
bus always been' strictly enjoined and observed. See Nookthovcx’/ Editien of j& 
Constitut ions qf the Antient Fraternity of Free and Accepted Hasans, published mdir 
tiff immediate Superintendance of the Grand Lodge, (a) p. 35 6. . , 

f The records of Masonry inform us, that Queen Elizabeth hearing that tlif 
Masons had certain secrets that could not be revealed to her, and being jealous 
of all secret assemblies, sent an armed force to break up their annual Grand 
Lodge at York, on St-John’s Day, 27th December 1561; but Sir Thomas 
Sackville, Grand Master, to justify the Institution, took care to make some of 
the chief men sent on that errand Free Masons, who then, joining in that cqn^- 
municatlcn, made an honourable report to the queen, and stye never more qt-, 
tempted to dislodge or disturb them, but esteemed them as a peculiar sort of men^ 
who cultivated peace and friendship, arts and sciences, without meddling in the 
affairs of church or state. 

* (a) The parts from which we now extract are the u Antient Charges, collected from 
Old Records .*• ^ . 
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Either Mr* Le Franc, the alleged author'of the French book, mubt 
h*ve been a Free and Accepted Mason, or not ; if be were, and had 
entered into solemn obligations of secrecy, does the violation of those 
obligations give him a title to that implicit credit which J. M. seems 
witling to allow him ; or, is the man who fearlessly violates an oath 
most awfully administered and accepted in the face of God and mart, 
likely to have many scruples of conscience when he is about to publish 
a pamphlet ad captandum valgus ¥ If he never was initiated, it follows 
of course that his work must be a fabrication without sense or meaning* 
As to the stale pretext of his having derived his knowledge of Masonry 
frotn st collection of papers put into his hands by a Master-mason on a 
death-bed, it is too palpably fictitious to deserve a momeiit's consi- 
deration. V ■ 

I am sorry to perceive that the abominable impostures of Cagliostro 
should have brought scandal on an Institution with which they have 
no more connection than have the most opposite things in nature; and 
am very willing to believe, that bis mysteries may have been derived 
from the “famous irreligious meeting at Vicenza in 1546." But oft 
the subject of Mr. Le Franc's next charge, that Freemasonry is “ a 
bidden and emblematical system of Equality and Deism,” 1 must request 
permission to remark a little more at length. , - 

The Equality established among Masons, is a temporary and 
Juntsry condescension of superiors to inferiors during the meeting of 
a Lodge (no. longer), for the laudable purpose of promoting one of 
the grand principles of the Order, Brotherly Love. When they de* 
part the Lodge, however, each man resumes his proper rank and 
station, and honour is paid to whom honour is due. Nor even white 
the Lodge is open does this condescension of superiors subject then! to 
feat kind of familiarity which breeds contempt ; if that were the case, 
disgust would operate to detach them from our fellowship; instead 
of which, a cordial union in works calculated to promote the happiness 
of society by the exercise of the most benevolent principles, is the 
influence under which they meet, and for which generous purpose we 
happily find, that rank, while it gives power, never deprives of in- 
clination*. 

Whoever first conceived the idea on which the Masonic fabric has 
keen reared, must have been endued with wisdom almost super-human. 
Brotherly Love and Relief are its grand objects ; and how could these 
be effectually pursued, if the jarring tenets, and ^essential and cere- 
monial peculiarities, of different religious sect& and persuasions, were 
Suffered to stand as a bar between those who were inclined to adopt 


r # You t arc to salute each other in a courteous manner, as you will be instructed, 
•an ini' each other Brother, Freely giving mutual instruction, as shall be thought 
eitpement, without encroaching upon each other, Or derogating from that respect 
WjJich is due to any brother were he not a Mason : for though all Masons are (as 
brethren) upon a level, yet Masonry takes no honour from a man that he had 
before; nay, rather add9 to his honour, especially if he has deserved well of ttffe 
brotherhood, who must give honour to whom it is due, and .avoid ill manners, 
Noomhouck’s Constitutions, p. 3 $&> 357* - * 

M 2 
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and co-operate in an universal system* ? Let us, the better to illustrate 
this point, take a familiar example. 

A Turk, a Jew, and a Christian, we shall suppose shipwrecked, 
and thrown almost lifeless on a foreign shore ; perhaps, too, an in- 
hospitable one. Far from being relieved by the inhabitants (who 
probably may be either Pagans, or, if Christians, Christians of a 
different church from the miserable sufferer), they will probably be 
stripped of any valuables that may have attached to their persons, or 
at least be left unassisted or disregarded. If they beseech succour to 
preserve life, it is a great chance but religious prejudices step in, to 
prevent ot abridge that succour, and in despair the men may die. 


* That the principles of Masonry are calculated for universal reception, without 
offending any particular species of religion, will be plain from the testimony of 
. the following letter, received by the Grand Lodge Feb. 2, 1780 (being a faith- 
ful translation from the Persian original), written by his Highness Omdit un 
Omrah Bahaudar, son of the Nabob of Arcot (of course a Mahometan ). 

To the Right Worshipful his Grace the- Duke of Manchester, Grand Master 
■ “ of the illustrious and benevolent Society of Free and Accepted Masons,- 

4( under the Constitution of England, and the Grand Lodge thereof. 

44 Much honoured Sir and Brethren , 

“ An early knowledge and participation ©f the benefits arising to oyr House 

froih its intimate union of councils and interests with the British nation, 

* * and a deep veneration for the laws, constitution, and manners of the latter, 
“ have for many years of my life led me to seize every opportunity of draw- 
*' ing the ties subsisting between us Still closer and closer. 

“ By the accounts which have reached me of the principles and practices of 
te your fraternity, nothing can be more pleasing to the SovereigJi Ruler oj the Universe , 
4t whom we all , though in different ways, adore, or more honourable to his crea- 
t( tures; for they stand upon the broad basis of indiscriminate and universal 
44 benevolence. 

li Under this conviction I had long wished to be admitted of your fraternity; 
44 and now that I am initiated, I consider the title of an English Mason as one 
€C of the most honourable that I possess ; for it is at once a cement to the 
€t friendship between your nation and me, and confirms me the friend of raan- 
4t kind. 

I have received from the advocate-general of Bengal, Sir John Day, the ■ 
44 very acceptable mark of attention and esteem with which you have favoured 
** me : it has been presented with every circumstance of deference and respect, 
44 that the situation of things here, and the temper of the times, would admit 
44 qf ; and I do assure Your Grace, and the Brethren at large, that he has done 
Kt ample justice to the commission you have confided to him, and has executed 
44 it in such q. manner as to do honour to himself and me. 

44 I shall avail myself of a proper opportunity to convince Your Grace, and the 
44 rest of the Brethren, that Omdit ul Omrah is not an unfeeling Brother, or 
€< heedless of the precepts he has imbibed ; and that while he testifies his love 
44 and esteem for his Brethren, by strengthening the bands of humanity, he 
** means to minister to the wants of the distressed. 

“ May the common Father of all, the one omnipotent and merciful God, take 
€( you into his holy keeping, and give you health, peace, and length of years; 

(t Prays your highly honoured and affectionate Brother, 

“ OMDIT UL OMRAH BAHAUDAR.” 

Thefirst testimony Omditul Omrah gave of his regard to the Institution, waa 
by the initiation of his brother Omurul Omrah, who seems equally attached witk 
hirtiself to promote the welfare of the Society, 
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We now, for the sake of argument, will suppose that eadr of the 
three is a Mason ; the first thought that occurs to him in his distress 
is, to enquire if any Lodge of Masons, or any individual members 
of that Order, are settled in the country (and what country can be 
mentioned, where civilization or even where commercial intercourse 
has penetrated, and Freemasonry is not known?); to this Lodge 
then, or to those individuals, each applies himself as a brother, ami 
having by significant signs and tokens known only to the initiated, 
proved the truth of his assertions, the ineffable influence of our prin- 
ciples will not fail to be happily experienced *. 

See them, then, placed with Brethren in a Lodge met for the ex- 
press purpose of enforcing by principles and practice the benign 
doctrine of universal good-will. The Lodge we may suppose con- 
sisting of men of the most opposite religious persuasions that can 
possibly be grouped together. Now it is plain, that if religious sub- 
jects were suffered to be discussed in such an assembly, discord, not 
harmony, must prevail, inveterate hatred, not brotherly love. Wisely, 
therefore, was it calculated to conciliate true friendship among per- 
sons of all religions, by adopting the broad and natural principle of 
viewing all men as brethren, created by one Almighty parent, and 
placed in this sublunary world for the mutual aid and protection of 
each other. The solemnity of our rites, however, which, embracing 
the whole system of morality, cannot fail to include the first principles 
of religion, from which morality is best derived, necessarily calls our 
attention to the Great Architect of the Universe, the Creator of us 
all. I11 contemplation of his wisdom, goodness, and power, the Turk 
under one name, the Jew and Christian under another, can join in 
adoration, all agreeing in the grand essential and universal principle of 
religion, the recognition and worship of a Deity, in whose* hands are 
the issues of life and death, though differing in some move minute 
tenets peculiar tp eachf; and is it necessaiy that this admirable 


* In the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of May 5, 1757, 
tp^ears the following article : “ A letter to the Grand Master elect, dated the 
2 2d of April, from Brother N. De Court, late commander of the French mer- 
chant-ship St. James, captured the 29th of October last by his Majesty’s ship 
the Windsor, and now a prisoner of war on hi& parole at Launceston in Corn- 
wall; wishing his Lordship could procure his liberty to return to Bourdeaux, 
and promising all good offices to Brethren prisoners in France, and praying re- 
lief; was read, and spoke to: when it being observed, that as no cartel was 
as- yet settled with the French king, it might not be possible to relieve our 
Brother otherwise than by money : 

** Ordered, That the treasurer do pay 20 guineas to the order of Brother William 
Pye, Esq. Provincial Grand Master for Cornwall, to be applied for the relief of 
Brother fc>e Court, jn case, on enquiry, he shall find him worthy of assistance.*’ 

t A Mason is obliged, by his tenure, to obey the moral law; and, if he 
rightly understands the art, he will never be a stupid atheist, nor an irreligious 
libertine. But though in ancient times Mason9 were charged in every country 
to be of the religion of that country, whatever it was; yet it is now thought 
more expedient only to oblige them to that religion in which ali men agree, 
leaving their particular opinions to themselves : tha‘ is, to be good, men and 
true, or men of honour and honesty, by whatever denominations or persua- 
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tyttern of union for the best of purposes should be destroyed, by the 
introduction in a x Christian Lodge of the doctrine of redemption, 
which must offend the Turk ; or of the holy name of the Messiah, 
which offends the prejudices of the Jew ; or in a Turkish Lodge of the 
name of Mahomet, which must offend both Jew and Christian, and 
thereby defeat the universality of an excellent Institution ? No ; we 
are brethren ; the Godhead has taught us so to call each other ; tha 
innate principle persuades us we are so. Shall, then, this temporary and 
happy accommodation of sentiment to good purposes stamp us Deists f 
Very far from it : when the Lodge is closed, each departs untainted 
by the other, the Jew to his synagogue, the Turk to his mosque, tha 
Christian to his church, as fully impressed as ever with the. divine 
origin and rectitude of his own faith, from the principles of which h6 
juts never for one moment swerved in thought or deed. Away, 
then, with such injurious suspicions ! — No more would the first digni~ 
taries of the church sanction by their presence and patronage a system 
df Deism, or any institution destructive of Religion, than the Heir. 
Apparent, and other princes of the blood royal, would assume th© 
direction and support of a Fraternity, 'whose principles were hostile^ 
to the Government over which, in the course of nature, they may be 
called, as sovereigns, to preside *. < 

J. M. remarks, with apparent exultation, u that the monster Egalite 
Was Grand Master of Masons in France; it is, indeed, to be lamented* 
if it was so, that so bad a man should have had a power of dissimu- 
lation so to have concealed his principles, as to have imposed on good 
men, who certainly meant only to avail themselves of his importance 
in the State to give the greater sanction to their laudable pursuits,; 
but, 

tfC Whit place so pure, that into it foul things 

“ Sometimes intrude not 

The misconduct of one member (however distinguished) in a society, j 
can suiely be no impeachment ot its general tendency. 

What follows in the essay, about the scarfs of Apprentice Masons* 
and the bat of a venerable Master, must allude (if it means any thing) 
to modes and customs peculiar to the country, as they are assuredly 
not known in our assemblies. 


sions they may be distinguished ; whereby Masonry becomes the center of 
union, anti the means of conciliating true friendship among persons that must ( 
otherwise have remained at perpetual distance. \ 

Noorthouck’s Constitutions, p. $jr. * 
* A Mason is a peaceable subject to the civil powers wherever he resides, 
and is never to be concerned in plots and cqnspiracies against the peace end 
welfare of the nation, nor to behave himself undutifully to inferior m&gwtratOM e 
for as Masonry ha h been always injured by war, bloodshed, and confusion, 56 
ancient kings and princes have been much disposed to encourage the craftsmen; . r 
because of their peaceableness and loyalty, whereby they practically answnredv/r 
the cavils of their adversaries, and promoted the honour of the frateniity,TVJia^ 
over flourished in times ot peace. Con5titutxons/*P. 352. 
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With respect also to the oblijatian J. M. mentions, of “ laying 
isrde ili ixiarfes of distinction, such as stars, garters, ribbands, crosses* 
ftc/'l ^efbre a Brother is permitted to enter a Lodge (whence he 
sagely deduces the source of the French levelling system), we know 
Nothing-# them. - 

0 He 'then goes on to say, “ I must not forget tbe marked protection 
tiobicb tbe new Legislature [of France] bos afforded Freemasonry s 
this certainly is but a weak argument against our Order; a candid 
ffiajn, or one not predetermined to envenom the dart he meant to 
ihrow at an object, would rather have supposed, that as the Members 
our Fraternity are in every part of the world so numerous, the 
greafetmurnber of the leading persons who had usurped a power of 
gdVerhirigin France, being Masons, and well acquainted with the 
s&iuuffy influence of a plan which excluded all political discussion, 
and 0nly f£rided to succour distress and enforce the moral duties, 
might very naturally be led to countenance so numerous a body of 
the community, who by their indispensable tenets were prevented 
a body) from meddling with the spiings of any government. 
Blit J. M. was, it is very manifest, predetermined to view every 
dfojedt through a perverted medium. - 

n Hi$ detail of " horrible ceremonies,” “ imaginary combats,” “ Rab- 
binical tales,” &c. &c. I cannot speak to, as 1 have no knowledge of 
afty thing to which they can allude; to contend with him on this 
subject,’ were a sciomachy for which I have no appetite; nor is it 
necessary, as his introduction, just afterwards, of the Knigbts of tbe 
1 tun, sufficiently proves that he is stumbling among the tracks of im- 
posture, among fanciful establishments, which have no analogy to, 
and Which derive neither support nor countenance from Genuine, 
Masonry. 

The forced and affected compliment J. M. then pays to “ many 
Masons of this country of approved morality and sentiment ,” but ill 
comports with the jaundiced aspect of the foregoing part of the essay ; 
and we give little credit to, and derive small satisfaction from, the > 
lukewarm praises of a man, who has Just before been loading with 
oblo^my an Institution tp which we are, from principle, most wor* r 
tbijy, warmly, and inviolably, attached. ' 

J. M. closes his remarks with three queries. The first has been 
Spoken tt> in the present essay, but most fully answered by the “ Past 
Master ;* as to the second, it is difficult for us to say what irregula? 
rities sortie Lodges ( [if Lodges) in France may have been guilty of; 
as io the third, wherein he is pleased to give us Socinus for the 
foupder of our Order and England as the place of its origin, and tq 

''O <» ■ f ■ 

* FiiMttiB Sociftus, it is to be observed, was bom 1539, an( * died J 6P4* Now 
a record* in the reign of Edward IV. (about 1460) in the Bodleian Library, says*. > 
“ *Tha charges and laws of the Freemasons have been seen and perused by our 
late Sovereign King Henry VI. and by the Lords of his most honourable Council, ^ 
wltotare allowed them, and declared that they be right, good, and reasonable to 
befcoklefV :a*4b*jr have been drawn out arfd collected from the rtcoris of aunfynt V* 
&c. &c, - „ J 
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compliment the Brethren of this nation as the exporters of its strp* 
posed irreligious and republican principles into France, i shall leave 
the task of reply to softie other of, your correspondents. Fot me, I 
am heartily tired of the subject, ashamed of having troubled you so 
much at length upon it, and by no means convinced, that* either the 
book in question is not supposititious, or that J. M. is not himself the 
author of it. 1 am, Sir, 

Your faithful Brother, and occasional Correspondent, 

July 1794. S. J. 

A Companion of tbe Grand Chapter of Harodimi , 

[Some further Observations of our Correspondent S. J. on tbe Masonis 
Institution, will be found hi Vol. I. p. 137 — 139 ; and 185—167.3 


A . 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Ot THE 

PATRONS AND GRAND MASTERS IN ENGLAND, 

FROM THE TIME OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


A/D. 

597. A USTIN the Monk. 

Ho. f\ Rennet, abbot of Wirral. 

857. St. Swithin. 

872. King Alfred the Great. 

900. Ethred king of Mercia. 

Prince Ethehvard. 

924. King Athelstan. 

926. Prince Edwin, brother of Athel- 
stan. 

957. St. Dunstan, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

1041. King Edward the Confessor, and 

Leofric Earl of Coventry* 

1066. Roger de Montgomery, earl of 
Arundel. 

Gundulph bishop of Rochester. 

1100. King Henry I. 

1135. Gilbert de Clare, marquis of 
Pembroke. 

1 1 54. The grand mastersof the Knights 
Templars. 

1176. Peter de Colechurch. 

1212. William Almaine. 

1216. Peter de Rupibus, bishop of 
Winchester. 

Geoffrey Fitz -Peter. 

1272. Walter Giffard, archbp of Yotk. 

Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
cester. 

Ralph lord of Mount Hermer. 


A. D* 

1307. Walter Stapleton, bishop of Ex* 
eter. 

1327. King Edward IIL 

1350. John de Spoulee, master of the 

Ghiblim. 

x 357. William of Wykeham, bishop of 
Winchester. 

1375. Robert of Barnham. 

Henry Yevele, called the King's 
Freemason. 

Simon Langham, abbotof West* 
minster. 

1399. Thomas Fit*-AHen, earl of Sur- 
rey. 

1413. Henry Chicheley, archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

1443. William Wainfleet, bishop of 
Winchester.’ 

1471. Richard Beauchamp, bishop of 
Saiibury. 

1485. King Henry VII. 

1493. John Isl ip, abbot of Westminster* 

1502. Sir Reginald Bray. 

1515. Cardinal Thomas Wolsey. 

1539. Thomas Cro mwell, earl of Essex. 

1540. John.Touchet, lord Audley. 

1549. Edward Seymour, duke of So- 
merset. 

1551. John Poynet, bp of Winchester. 

1561. Sir Thomas Sackviile. 
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1567. Francis Russel, earl of Bedford. 

Sir Thomas Gresham. 

>579. Charles Howard, earl of Effiugf 

ham. 

1588. George Hastings, earl of Hun- 
tingdon. 

1^03. King James L 
1607. Inigo Jones. 

1618. William Herbert earl of Fern* 
broke. 

1625. King Charles I. 

1630. Henry Danvers, earl of Danby. 
1835. Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel: 
Francis Russel, earl of Bedford. 
Inigo Jones. 

I06o. King Charles II. 

Henry Jermyn, earl of St.Albans. 
1666. Thomas Savage, earl of Rivers. 
1674. George Villars, duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

Henry Bennett earl of Arlington. 
168$. Sir Christopher Wren. 

1695. Charles Lenox, duke of Rich- 
mond. 

1698. Sir Christopher Wren. 

1717. Anthony Sayer, gent. 

1718. George Payne, esq. 

17 * 9 . J. T. Desaguliers,L. L. D F. R. S. 
J721. John duke of Montagu. 

1722. Philip duke of Whdrton. 

*7*3- Francis Scott, earl of Dalkeith. 
J724. Charles Lenox, duke of Rich* 
mond. 

1725. James Hamilton j lord Paisley. 

1726. William Obrieh, earl of Inchi- 

quin: 

1727: Henry Hare, Iqrd Coleraine; 
1728. James King, lord Kingston. 

1 729-30. Tho. Howard, duke of Nor- 
folk. 

873*- T. Coke, lord Love!. 

1732: Ant. Brown, lord viscount Mont- 
acute: 


A. D. 

1773; James Lyon, earl of Strathmore; 
1734. John Lindsay, earl of Crauford: 
1735: T. Thynne> lord viscount Wey- 
, mouth. 

1736. John Campbell, earl of Loudon. 

1737. Edw. Bligh, earl of Darnley. 
1738; H; Brydges* marquis of Caer- 
narvon. 

1739. Robert, lord Raymond. 

1746. John Keith, earl of Klntore. 
1741. James Douglas, earl of Morton. 
1742: John, lord visfcouht Dudley and 

Ward. 

1 744. Tho. Lyon, earl of Strathmore. 

1745. James, lord Cranstoun. 

1747. William, lord Byron. 

1752. Johri, lord Carysfort. 

1754. Ja. Brydges, marquis of Caer- 
narvon. 

1757. SHoIto, lord Aberdour. 

1762. Washington Shirley* earl Fer- 
rers. 

1764. CadwaJIader, lord Blgney. 

1767. Henry duke of Beaufort. 

1772. Robert Edward lord Petre. 

1777. George duke of Manchester. 
1782. Henry Frederick duke of Cum- 
berland. 

Duke of Clarence, initiated at 
the Lodge No. 86, held at the 
Prinfce George Ihn, Plymouth^ 
March 9, 1786. 

Prince of Wales* initiated at the 
Star and Garter, Pall-Mall* 
Feb. 6, 1787. 

Duke of York, initiated at the 
same place, Nov. 21, 1787. 
Prince Edward, initiated in the 
Union Lodge at Geneva, at the 
beginning of the year 1790. 
1790. George Augustus Frederick 
Prince of Wales. 
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TO THfe 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE, 


Silt, 

P ERCEIVING an Extract from a French book, imputing rhe 
present French Revolution to the principles inculcated by Free 
Masonry, I hope some gentlemari 6f abilities and leisure will under- 
take the refutation of so false an assertion ; but should that not be 
the case, your insertion of the following Vindication of our honour^ 
able Order will, I trust, meet the approbation of my Brethren, and 
much oblige, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

chapman Ives. 

Coltisball, July 26, 1794. 

- m^rn 

ON the subject of Freemasonry I might begin with its high anti- 
quity, aud easily refute Mr* Le Franc’s ideas to the contrary: but it 
is not necessary to enter upon that point, as it would take up too 
much time ; 1 shall therefore content myself with a few observations 
on the influence this writer supposes Freemasonry to have bad .on 
the French Revolution, and then explain the precepts which Ma- 
sonry really inculcates* 

Mr. Le Franc remarks that the monster Egalite, Condorcet, Ro- 
chefoucault, and other chief Officers of the Masonic Older, were the 
chief architects of the new constitution : I do not deny the fact ; but 
I think it by no means fair to impute their conduct to Freemasonry. 
Our Order directs us “ to be peaceable subjects, to give no umbrage 
to the civil powers, and never to be concerned in plots and con- 
“ spiracies against the well-being of the nation*,” and as political 
matters have sown the seeds of discord amongst the nearest relations 
and most intimate friends, we are wisely enjoined in our assemblies 
“ never to speak of them.” 

That these men belonged to our Order can be no imputation upon 
it: the Christian religion is certainly the most excellent institution 
upon earth ; but so fallible is human nature, that we daily see many 
of its professors disgracing both it and themselves; and will any man 
venture to say, Religion is the cause of it ? The author’s compa- 
rison of the municipal scarf, the president’s hat, the stars, garters, 
crosses, ribbands, &c. are some of them false, and others too insig- 
nificant to take notice of; and if it is true, that the new Legis- 
lature permits Freemasons to assemble in lodges, it certainly proves 
they think such meetings at least harmless. ’ 

With repect to Freemasonry steeling the heart, I positively deny 
the assertion. Our Order “ instructs us in our duty to. the great 
“ Artificer of the Universe; directs us to behave as becomes crea- 
“ tures to their Creator, to be satisfied with his dispensations, and 
u always to rely upon Him whose wisdom cannot mistake our hap- 
“ piness — whose goodness cannot contradict it. It instructs us in 
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w our duty to our neighbours — teaches us to injure him in none 
M of his connections, and in all our dealings with him to act with 
“ justice and impartiality: — it discourages defamation; it bids us 
“ not to circulate any whisper of infamy, approve any hint of sus- 
“ picion, or publish auy fai.ure of. conduct: — it orders us to be 
“ faithful to our trusts ; to deceive not him who reiieth upon us ; 
“ to be above the meanness of dissimulation ; tp let $he words of our 
“ mouths be the thoughts of our hearts, and whatsoever we promise 
“ religiously to perform.” If these precepts^ steel the heart, then 
is Freemasonry to be condemned. 

With regard to our secrets, they are the cautionary guards and 
innocent distinctions i by which we can discover a brother from an 
impostor; and as knowledge must ever be communicated and ac- 
quired gradually, to each class amongst us we wisely affix its distin- 
guishing mark. 

No greater proof need be adduced that States have nothing to fear 
from us, than that “ Kings and Rulers of Nations” a:e Members of 
thjs Society, and are its warmest patrons and protectors. The 
late Emperor of Germany was initiated into our Order in the 
Whit$ Swan Lodge tiow held in Norwich, which was convened at 
Houghton for that purpose. The late King of Prussia was also a 
Rrother, and otlr Royal and munificent Heir Apparent does not 
think at derogatory to his exalted situation to preside over us, and 
inost graciously did us the honour last year to present the ASdiess of 

Grand Lodge of England to the Tnrone ; in which, after profes- 
sing our loyalty and fervent attachment to our present Constitution 
and Government, we declare that “ we fraternize for the purpose of 
^ social intercourse, of mutual assistance, of charity to the distressed, 
ft and good-will to all ; and fidelity to a trust, jeverence to the ma- 
“ gistrate, and obedience to the laws,” are sculptured in capitals upon 
the pediment of our institution. 

CHAPMAN IVES, 

Master of the Lodge of Unanimity, No. 136. 
Coltisball, July 28, 1794. 


THE MASTER AND SLAVE, 

AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. ' 


MIDST the intoxication of his anger, Usbeck swore he would 
put an innocent Slave to death. Already his murdering hand, 



.deprive me of life, use thy power; but think that, by nuking me a 
sacrifice, avenging remorse will rob ftiee of the two greatest sweets 
jbf* thv existence, esteem of thvself, and peace of mind. —Usbeck, at 
lengfti, acknowledged the horror of the intended deed: ‘ Live/ replied 
Jie; ** Tam noiv sensible that happiness ends where crime begins/ ’ 

N 2 - - - - . e . 
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THE FREEMASON'S* MAGAZINE, 

A BRfiEF HISTORY' OF THE 
RELIGIOUS AtyD MILITARY ORPER OP 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 

OF ST, JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 

BY J. WATKINS , LL. D. 


( Continued from Page 20 .) 

T HE religious zeal which animated the Christians of those days 
was not to be damped by the numerous and dreadful obstacles 
which lay in their way to Jerusalem : neither the dangers of the sea, 
and the still greater perils of their passage from tne sea-shore, by the 
bands of ferocious robbers who were perpetually infesting the passes, 
nor the heavy tributes and illnisage which they knew must necessa- 
rily compose their lot after their arrival at the holy city, could deter 
them from undertaking the hazardous pilgrimage. One sight of the 
cave where the Redeemer of the world had been laid, one prostra- 
tion on the spot where he shed his blood for the redemption of man, 
one kiss of the venerable relics there deposited, made them forgdt 
their fatigues, their dangers, their wounds, their oppressions, and 
the evils that still surrounded and lay before them. 

The enlightened of the present day may despise their ardour of 
devotion as superstitious, the trifling sceptic may laugh at their gro- 
velling and irrational notions ; but the Christian of modem times un- 
warp ed by fanaticism, and untainted with infidelity, cannot bring 
himself to condemn the motives by which those pious men were ac- 
tuated. The manner in which they expressed their love to him un- 
der whose banner they were enlisted, may not, indeed, give us re- 
spectable ideas of their understandings, but surely he can have but 
little genuine sensibility whQ can withhold his admiration of their 
fbrtitude apd their piety. 

Great numbers of these religious men perished at the veiy gates 
of Jerusalem, from the barbarous treatment which they received at 
the hands of the infidels : and so general and dreadful were the hard- 
ships they underwent as to excite universal pity apd indignation 
throughout the whole Christian world. 

As it was accounted a high and even necessary act of devotion 
for a Christian in those days to visit Palestine, the utmost reverence 
was paid to such as had undergone the perilous adventure, and the 
greatest indignation was kindled in the bosoms of Christians in every 
. country against those who rendered the journey thither a measure of 
$Q dangerous a nature. 

It is not then at all to be wondered at, that the smallest means 
should produce sq extraordinary and stupendous a step as the rising 
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of the Christian world in a united body for the extirpation of the 
infidels from the holy land, and the recovery of it once more to the 
dominion of the cross. The manners and inclination of all Europe 
were exactly in that state as to render such a measure easy , by 
whomsoever recommended. 

He who had the honour of first preaching up the necessity of this 
expedition was a poor hermit of Amiens, who having visited the 
holy land under all the difficulties attending such a journey, and 
having experienced the calamities which were common to those who 
undertook it, could emphatically, and powerfully too, call for the at- 
tention of his fellow-christians to so interesting a subject. Peter, 
for such was his name, burning with the most ardent zeal for the 
cause of his fellow-sojourners , applied first to Simeon the Greek Pa- 
triarch, a prelate of considerable piety, munificence, and interest—. 
Simeon expressed his approbation of the hermit's design, and his 
wishes for its success ; but convinced him, that from the declining 
state of the Eastern empire no assistance could thence be expected 
towards it. He urged that the holy land could not be delivered from 
the rapacious and oppressive hands of the infidels any other way 
than by a league of the Christian princes of the West. 

Though damped in the outset of his views, the hermit was not 
disheartened ; but, agreeable to the opinion, and consonant to the 
advice of the patriarch, he determined to apply to the Pope, and also 
to the principal European potentates, and endeavour to stimulate 
them all to concur in this glorious design. 

The soul of Peter was involved in this mighty scheme, and, there- 
fore, taking shipping at Joppa, he proceeded to Italy, where he pre- 
sented letters of recommendation from the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and depicted the condition of the Christians in Palestine m so moving 
a manner as greatly to affect both the pontiff and his council. That 
pope was Urban the Second, a Frenchman by birth, a man of consi- 
derable discernment, and animated by a just proportion of religious 
zeal. 

The Pope gave the Hermit his permission to travel over Europe, 
and to preach up the necessity of the crusade ; promising, at the 
same time, that if his mission should be attended with success, he 
would strengthen it by every means in his power. 

Thus empowered and encouraged, Peter departed with the blessing 
of his holiness, and visited every part of Europe, representing, where- 
ever he came, in his public harangues, the deplorable condition of the 
Eastern Christians, and the miseries sustained by the Pilgrims to the 
Jioly land. 

The warmth of his address, thfe glowing picture which his expe- 
dience and zeal so thoroughly » qualified him to draw ; the striking 
figure which he exhibited, being barefoot and bareheaded, with a 
beard reaching to his girdle ; his great abstinence and charity ; all 
conspired, in an age of superstition, ignorance, and valour, to ensure 
fcjm the completest success, 
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Enthusiasm pervaded the multitude litye ,ati electrical shock. T lie 
prince and the peasant, the nobles and .tWiy vassal young and. old, 
rich and poor, of either sex, burned \ytyh' indignation agajunst those 
who profaned the spot w. ere their Lord was crucified, and, that 
Whete his precious body had been deposited during, the $ho*t space 
of his death. , 

All were on fire to set out instantly on this great expedition* 
which appeared to be no other than the cause of heaven ; and all 
other considerations were now buried in that grand one of recovering 
the holy land from the infidel$. 

In less than a year the Hermit had passed oyer Europe, and re#- 
turned tu the Pope with the most satisfactory account of his mission. 

In consequence of the favourable disposition which was .universally 
exhibited to the views of tije missionary. Urban called two councils 
in the year 1095; the fir§t at Placentia \n Italy, and the other at 
Clermont in France. 

The same spirit prevailed through each of these assemblies • even 
/ private feuds were now lost, and all the difference seemed to be whp 
should approve himself the most zealous in a cause of so mu^ty ipar 
portarice to the Christian interests. 

One voice burst fro ip all parts of the meeting, and nothing was 
heard for a time but Dieu le veut> God will /have it so! These words 
became the device, and also the signal for an onset tp the Christian' 
soldiers. 

By the last of these councils it was ordered, that every soldier en r 
gaged in this enterprise should wear a red cross on his right shoulder. 

The ecclesiastics who composed this council, as soon as it was 
ended, preached up the necessity of the crusade with such zeal,; that, a 
prodigious army was soon raised. This mighty mass, which seemed 
to hang portentous over the fate of Asia, was a motley mixture of 
priests and laics, old and young, men and women, prompted hy various 
motives to engage in the expedition. Such an ill-selected army must 
have been soon destroyed, had not some noble soldiers supported 
them by bands of regular and disciplined troops. The. principal of 
these was Godfrey of Pouillon , who headed a body of ten thousand 
horse, and seventy thousand foot. All the parties composing the 
crusade took the route to Constantinople. This was in the year 
1096, when, upon the plains before that illustrious capital of the East, 
the Christian princes mustered a hundred thousand horse, and six 
hundred thousand foot. The Greek emperor Alexis beheld witty 
equal surprize and concern this formidable assemblage in the heart of 
his empire ; and though he knew the nature of their design, and had 
received strong letters from the Pope, recommending the pious ad- 
venturers to his pro-ection, yet, being a prince of the most perfidious 
disposition, he determined to ruin the enterprize under the mask of 
friendship. Blinded by his professions, and sensible of his, power, 
the Latin princes engaged to take the city of Nice for him* which the 
infidels had seized. To this place they laid siege in the spring fait 
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lowing, aAdlh abchft a month delivered it up to the emperor. Na 
sooner had they atcfiteved for him 'this signal advantage, than re- 
warded it by ’dfttering into a secret league with the sultan Soliman, by 
which he engaged to injure the crusaders as much as possible. 

While this Christian prince thus formed an alliance with the infi- 
dels on the onehatid, the caKph of Egytrt, dreading the power of the 
Turcomans, entered into a treaty with the heads of the crusade on 
the other. 

The army of the cross pushed on Into Asia, and took Antioch, 
Tarsus, and Edessa; but while they were thps engaged the caliph 
of Egypt, separating from them, seized upon Jerusalem, with a 
determination to reserve it to himself. The Christian princes, 
though surprised at this treachery, yet did not relinquish their design 
of recovering the -capital of Palestine. They arrived before it on the 
7th of June 1099, but the number of their troops was now reduced to 
twenty thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse. The Egyptian 
commander had garrisoned the place with forty thousand regular 
troops, besides twenty thousand inhabitants whom he had compelled 
to military service. 

After a close siege t)f five weeks it was taken by assault, and the 
whole Christian army entered therein on July it, 1099, putting above 
ten thousand of the vanquished to the sword. The streets of the 
holy city ran down with blood ; and the feeling heart cannot help 
lamenting that men Who professed to be actuated by motives of reli- 
gion, shduld disgrace that religion by mUrders of the most cruel kind. 

The utmost joy was diffused over the Christian world at this con- 
quest, which Was still further enhanced by a glorious victory obtained 
by Godfrey over the caliph of Egypt, who was marching with a large 
army to raise the siege. 

On his return to Jerusalem Godfrey visited the hospital of St. John, 
Where he was received by the administrator named Gerard, a very 
pious man. Here the prince found numbers of the wounded soldiers 
fudged and treated in the most affectionate manner ; and he was so 
captivated with the excellent nature of the institution, as not only to 
take it under his protection, but settled upon it some valuable estates 
which belonged to his lordship in Brabant. 

Several young cavaliers wno had experienced the benefits of the 
hospital, or rather Lodge, entered themselves of the Order, and settled 
upon it their property. In consequence of this the Society flourished 
to such a degree that Gerard was appointed rector of it, and a regular 
habit was adopted by the fraternity, consisting of a black robe with a 
white cross of eight points on the side near the heart. 

The city of Jerusalem being now in the hands of the Christians, 
the stoarms of pilgrims which resorted tjiither were innumerable, and 
as they were mostly entertained in the hospital of St. John, they re- 
turned with such accounts of the benevolence exercised in it, as to 
draw to it large benefactions from all parts of Christendom. Gerard 
was soon enabled to erect a magnificent church to the memory of 
St. John the Baptist, and additional buildings to advance the cha- 
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ritable design of die institution. Nor was it long before the Hcnpi-f 
tatiers of St. John had houses for the accommodation of the distressed 
in France, Spain, Italy, and other countries; all, however, depen- 
dent upon the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem as their head. 

These were all taken under the protection of the Holy See, by 
Paschal II. who granted them various privileges, which were strength* 
ened and extended by his successors. 

(To be continued .) 


PRESENT STATE 

OF FREE MASONRY. 


No. IV. 

STOCKTON UPON TEES, 


T HE constitution under which this Lodge is formed is dated so 
far back as the year 172;. It was originally held at the Swap 
and Rummer, Finch-lane, London. Lord Paisley was then Grand 
Master ; and the Lodge was solemnly consecrated on the 2d day of 
February 172;, by Dr. Desaguliers, Deputy G. M. The first offi-* 
cers were Martin O’Connor, M. Richard Shergold and Samuel 
Berrington, S. and J. Wardens. 

The Lodge continued in a flourishing state for many years. Lord 
Kinsale was initiated, and other names of title and respectability are 
to be found on the list of members and visitors. Frequent official 
visitations were made by the Grand Lodge, particularly by the Earl 
of Inchiquin and Lord Kingston when Grand Masters ; and so soon 
after their constitution as the year 1727 we find the number of mem- 
bers amounting to thirty-five. 

Samuel Berrington was the second Master, and in 1728 Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed Junior Grand Warden by Lord Kingston; 
which office Mr. Berrington also filled some time after ; and members 
of this Lodge were frequently found in the list of Grand Stewards. 

On February the 24th, 1730 — 1. Captain Peter Cheslu? being 
Master, the Lodge was removed to the Swan Tavern in Exchange- 
alley, where it was well attended, but returned to Finch-lane in the 
November following. During this time, and down to the latter end 
of the year 1 734, the Lodge appears to have been much beholden te 
ffie services and constant attendance of Samuel Berrington, Esq. 
who was Grand Warden in the year 1742. 

From this period we have little account of proceedings till the latter 
end of 1756, when the Constitution and Lodge were transferred to 
Stockton in the County of Durham— and the Lodge was accordingly < 
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bp£n8d in due fbrm at the Queen’s Head Tavern bn the 2d of De- 
cember. Thomas Burdon, M. Thomas Rudd and Thomas 
Whohlton, S. and J. Wardens. 

The Lodge appears to have flourished. — Several exemplary cha- 
rities were distributed both to distressed Masons and to the poor at 
4 arge 5 the operations of Masonry were duly carried, on, and the old 
charges and regulations were enforced with dignity and decorum. 
Among those of the original members who by their exertions and 
perseverance contributed to the stability of the institution, we find a 
pleasure in recording the names of Brothers Burdon, Rudd, and 
Hunt. 

On Thursday, August 23, 1764, after a solemn procession from 
the Lodge-room, the foundation-stoqe of a bridge then intended to be! 
built over the river Tees, was laid by Brother Nelson, one of the un- 
dertakers of the building, assisted by Brother Henry Dixon, W. M, 
and the Brethren of the Lodge, then No. 23, amidst an infinite num- 
ber of spectators, who unanimously wished success to an undertaking 
which, when completed, must prove of the greatest utility to the 
neighbouring counties* 

From that time down to the-preseat day this Lodge has preserved 
its character of decorum, benevolence, and respectability. The prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the town and neighbourlioocHiave honoured them- 
selves and the Lodge by appearing on the list of Melnbers : the busi- 
ness 6f the Graft is carried on with attention and intelligence, and the 
bonte of refreshment are enlivened by conviviality tempered with de- 
corurti. It is now the Lodge of Philanthropy, No. 19, meets every 
fiCrt and third FridAy, at the Black Lion. Present officers are, R* 
Christopher, W. M. — James Crowe, P. M. — M. Crow, S. \V.-w 
M. Wadeson, J; W.*— J. Peacock* Treasurer. Richardson F ah* 
ron. Secretary. 

SWALWELL. 

' In some ancient records we fincl that Masonry Was carried on in this 
toWn in the year 1725 ; but the first regular nomination of officers 
Which is preserved is in 1733. Joseph Clark, M.« — John Robinson, 
9 * Edward Almost, J. W.. 

•March Ajr, 17$$. — Joseph Laycock, Esq. a member of this Lodge* 
was appointed by the Earl of Crauford, G. M. Provincial Guand 
Master for the County of Durham; and the Provincial Grand Lodge 
was' held in this town for many years after. Officers at that time 
'Wene,.K. Jones, M. — W. Hawbon, S. W. — J. Armstrong, J. W. 

The Constitution being lost or mislaid, a new one was granted by 
the Duke -of Beaufort, G. M. October t, 1771, the Lodge being 
Ihek No: 6t, and the officers T. Chambers, M. — W. Daglish, 
S. W.— W. Hall, J. W. . * 

rm ancient Lodge has flourished very much both in the principles 
artifrpfactice of Royal Science. The mysteries of the Harodim were 
ekc’tafrseri and 'Carried on ^t ^Wiftleton, the residence of P. G f M, 
Vol. Ill* O 
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Laycock; and numbers of Brethren from the surrouadifig apuatrjr 
repaired to this Lodge for intelligence and instruction. 

Lodge op Industry, No. 44, meets first Monday. John Taylor, 
W. M. (and P. G. J. W. for the county). — Michael Shield, S. W; 
—Henry Marshal, J. W. — Are ah am Shield, S. D.— Robert 
Wilson, J. D.— Thomas Carr, Treasurer. — William Newton* 
Secretary. And the internal rites conducted by Ralph Aether* 
D. M. 


GATESHEAD. 

The first constitution was granted by the Earl of CkAUPOiiD, 
March 8, 1735, and was consecrated by the P. G. Master from Swrff- 
well, attended by the P. G. Lodge, the Lodge of ^Walwell, and 
several Brethren from the neighbourhood, who formed themselves 
into a grand procession, preceded by a band of music, and clothed* in 
the different jewels and badges of their respective orders. 

The code of bye-laws which was adopted was founded in judg- 
ment, and seemed admirably calculated to promote harmony and 
secure the principles of the institution. The first officers on record 
are, T. Jackson, M. — T. Leadbetter, S. W. — J. Bulman, S . W. 
and the place of meeting, the Fountain in Pipewell Gate. 

It is supposed that the unsettled state of that part of the country 
during the disturbances of 1745 broke up the regularity 6f the 
meetings, till the Lodge fell into decay, and at last crumbled to pieces. 

On the petition of Alexander Stewart a new Constitution 
(then No. 456.) was granted by Lord Petre, G. M. bearing datet 
1 6th October 1773. The secret operations of the Craft were carried 
on by Samuel Wilson — as they are now by Brothers Davison and 
Crowe. 

The Lodge has been much beholden to the Rev. Mr. Falcon, 
who for two years held the chair with attention and dignity. There . 
is a Royal Arch Chapter held here — there are many Knights TerftJ 
plars, and most of the Brethren are initiated into the secrets of fhe 
Harodimj 

Lodge op Union, No. 295, meets at the Blue Bell every secohd 
Monday. Br. Littlefear, W. M. — Hill, S. W. — Arthur, J. W. 
— Reay, S. D. — Jackson, J. D. — Doncan, Treasurer.— B y^rs, ' 
Secretary. 


STAINDROP, * 

Raby Lodge, 372, second Tuesday. 

This Constitution was granted by the Duke of Cumberland, G. M- 
and was solemnly consecrated by the Master, Past Master, Wardens* 
and Brethren of the Restoration Lodge, Darlington. The Master^ 
Officers, and others of the Stockton Lodge; the Master, Officers, aira 
Brethren of the Lodge of Concord, Barnard Castle ; and several 
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other Brethren assisting at the solemn ceremony. The Brethren 
then moved in grand procession to the church ; each Lodge distinct* 
with their colours flying, insignia and jewels, and a full band of music. 
Ah elceHent sermon was delivered by Br. Lawson of West Witton 
in^YorKshire. The procession returned in due order to the Lodge, 
Where two able orations were given ; the one by Brother Cloudsly 
of DarHhgton, and the other by our learned Brother Hutchinson, 
the Master of the new Lodge ; both of which gave high satisfaction 
to the fraternal circle. The Brethren, to the amount of fifty-seven, 
dined together in the Lodge-room at the Raby Castle Inn, and the 
day was concluded in festivity and decorum. 

: Th$ Officers at that time were, William Hutchinson, Esq. M. — 
David Bell, S. W. — William Alderson, J. W. — Stephen Al- 
person, S-D. — John Luck, J. D.— Thomas Waller, Treasurer. 
-t^Tugmas Wood, Secretary. 

n The Lodge has continued with but little variation to the present 
period. 4 


1 SOUTH SHIELDS . 

h- t 

Though the date of Masonry in this place be not very ancient yet 
has the Institution been received with warmth and carried on with 
spirit and attachment. 

Constitution was granted on the 15th of March 1780. A hall 
was built, and the Lodge constituted by Francis Peacock, Master 
of SJt John’s Lodge, Newcastle — the Number being then 52 u Ri- 
chard Forrest, W. M. — James Pletts and William Bolam, 
Wardens. The meetings and business were carried on with regularity 
% a few years ; but declined gradually till the month of March 1785, 
when the Brethren ceased to meet. 

$ince the 1st of June the Lodge has been held at the house of 
Brother Richard Rain ; and from the exertions, guidance, and 
knowledge of Joseph Bulmer, Esq. at that time elected Master, has 
advanced in numbers, science, and respectability. 

Brother Bulmer has held the chair from that time to the present, 
excepting the intervention of one year, when Brother Paul Ler 
presided. To the abilities and Masonic acquirements of Brother 
Bulmer, the Lodge owes much, very much of its present conse- 
quence and prosperity. The meetings are^arried on with regularity 
and decorum ; conviviality is encouraged, order is enforced, and the 
real operations of Masonry conducted and carried on by the R. W. 
Master, in a stile that do honour to his genius, understanding, and 
application. 

St. Hild’s Lodge, No. 343. 


.'pi the Golden Lion in the Market-place. The present Of- 
fic^ ajfp, Joseph Bulmer, W. M. — Thomas Wilson, S. W.— 
Jqp^'SigDAL^ J n W. — Paul Lee, Treasurer. — Christopher Bam- 

O z 
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. MR. TASKER'S LETTERS 

CONTINUED. 


LETTER THE THIRD. 


Sir, 

I CONTINUE to write to you without any regular order, con-* 
cerning the Homeric wounds ; and you are now referred to that 
of Agamemnon in the nth book, which, in my humble opinion, is 
a strong proof of my assertions in a former letter, in more points than 
one. Homer, as you may remember, found it absolutely necessary 
in this book, to describe the Grecians flying from the Trojans; and 
to save the honour of his countrymen, he contrived to wound some 
of his first-rate heroes in such a manner as might oblige them to retire 
from the fight, but not endanger their lives. Accordingly he nar- 
rates, that Coon, a Trojan warrior, darted (cbcov-ricrE) unperceived at 
Agamemnon, and hit him, xa ru xty*. pirn** on the middle of the hand, 
under the ancon, or elbow ; and that the point of the shining dart 
came out at the opposite side. 

The thrilling steel transpierc’d the brawny part. 

And thro’ the arm stood forth the barbed dart. Pope. 

Read a few lines further, and you will perceive how the original is a 
picture of nature, and how the translation is otherwise. Homer sap, 
that Agamemnon continued fighting while the warm blood flowed 
from the wound ; but when the wound was dry, and the blood 
stopped, as Pope in that place beautifully translates. 

Then grinding tortures his strong bosom rend. 

Less keen the darts the fierce Ilythiae send. 

The IJythiae, you well know, were the goddesses that presided over 
child-birth. In plain English, therefore, when from the lacerated 
tendons of the hand irritation took place, he felt pains equal to a 
woman in travail. Whereas, from Pope’s description, the general- 
lissimo of the Grecian army would have been effectually maimed in 
his arm, but no violent or painful symptoms would have followed 
from the division of a muscular part. In proof of the irritation that 
must ensue from the wound described, you may recollect that that 
horrible symptom, the lock-jaw, does very often follow from wounds 
in the hands and feet in hot climates, aijd sometimes even in ours. 

You, who are such a master of the Greek language, need not be 
told that derived from the old Greek verb to hold, is very un- 
equivocal, and the appropriated word for ‘ hand,’ in all Greek writers. 
1 am therefore surprised to lind, that in the Latin prose^ranslation 
affixed to Clarke’s most judicious and accurate edition of Homer, it 
should -be rendered ‘ brachium / the Greek word for arpi is 
from which the Latins formed their ‘ brachium/ 
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Clarke, in his preface, tells us, that some part of the Latin prose- 
translation was his own, and that some p^rts underwent his cor- 
rections, I do him the honour to suppose that this part was neither 
the one nor the other. In all probability the error in the translators 
proceeded from their not considering that the hand was capable of 
being turned in all directions, so that the point of the dart might 
naturally come out in the direction of the elbow, but at any rate, as 
>t appears beyond all dispute, that it must have gone through the 
band, 1. think the difficulty, if any, may easily be removed in another 
way; for one of the bones of the .arm (ulna), was by some Greek 
writers called ancon; and as the conjunction of this and the radius 
form the carpus, we may suppose that by the dart’s coming out under 
the ancon, may be meant under the wrist. But of those two opi- 
nions 

Utrum horum mavis, accipe, 

t\ S. Since the above letter was written, I find, on a perusal of 
tord Monboddo’s volumes, that his Lordship thinks that Clarke some- 
rimes mistakes the sense of Iiomer. 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 

P ERMIT me to send you for the amusement of your readers a 
Grecian story, full as extraordinary as any that the Persian annals 
can produce. Herodotus assures us that he had it from the Egyptian 
priests ; but even Herodotus thinks some part of it incredible. Other 
people, perhaps, will think the whole so. I have not translated it with 
servility ; but I have omitted no one fact, nor have varied from any 
essential point of the original. Where a little circumstance could give 
a greater resemblance of twith, I have inserted it, but always with a 
strict view to probable veracity. 

Proteus* King of Egypt, was succeeded by Rhamsinitus, the richest 
and most magnificent prince that ever sat on the Egyptian throne. 
He took great delight in looking at his treasure ; and that he might 
indulge himself in seeing it all together, and at one view, he built, ad- 
joining to his palace, a large apartment, on purposd to contain the im- 
mense quantity of silver which he had amassed. The building was 
square, and entirely of stone. Three of its walls were inclosed by 
the palace ; the fourth was next the street. In that wall the archi- 
tect, unknown to the king; had left one of the stones in so loose a 
man tier, that whoever knew the exact place could take the stone out, 
and make his entrance through the cavity which it had filled. Tq 
all other persons except those who were let into the secret, the buildr 
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nig; appeared perfect and impenetrable. The royal repository wa* 
completed much to the king’s satisfaction, who immediately ptoced*ll 
his treasures there, and scarce failed a single day to delight his eyes 
with the choicest objects of his heart. The subtle architect of this 
edifice did not live to enjoy the fruits of his skill and craftiness. Not 
long after he had finished the regal storehouse he was taken ill, and, 
growing worse and worse, soon found himself beyond all hopes of re* 
covery. Perceiving the inevitable approaches of death, he hastened 
to send for his two sons, without any other witnesses to see him die; 
and in his last expiring moments (ie divulged to them the great secret 
of the disjointed stone in the treasury: he explained to them in > what 
manner to remove and to replace it ; and he omitted no instructions 
that were necessary for them to observe. This done he breathed his* 
last, leaving his sons, as he hoped, opulent as the king himself, u 
The father’s body was scarce cold, when his sons, by the help of Sj 
very dark night, made their first essay in putting their father’s direct- 1 
tiqns into practice. They succeeded without difficulty; and fromn 
time to time they repeated their practice, and enjoyed their success^ i , 
Rhamsinitus, whose head and heart were constantly fixed upon hi»j 
riches, observed in a few days great diminutions in his several heapo^ 
of silver. His surprise was inexpressible. He was robbed, but by. 
whom was impossible to guess. Surmise itself was at a loss how ton 
imagine either the persons or the manner. The apartment wasq 
whole ; every part of the treasury perfectly secured to all appearance 
yet when the king, in the greatest anxiety, repeated his visits, 
still perceived a continued deprivation of his treasures. The avaii* i 
cious are generally politic. Policy seldom fails to nourish the roots ; 
of avarice. Rhamsinitus smothered his uneasiness, and appeared blind i 
to his loss ; but secretly ordered nets to be prepared, and spread over ; 
the money-vessels in such a manner as to entrap the thief, and keep ' 
him prisoner till the king returned. This was done with the greatest 
secresy. The two brothers came back to their source of plenty. One 
of them entered the treasury, while the other staid without. He who 
entered was presently taken in the snare. When he perceived has 
doom inevitable, with a magnanimity that in a good cause must have 
been highly applauded, he called to his brother, and spoke to him to 
this , purpose : “ I am taken. Cut off my head that my person may* 
u not be discovered. By this means one of us will escape with life* > 
“ In any other case we must both suffer a painful ignominiou# * 
“ death.” Necessity obliged the unwilling brother to obey. Ho } 
cut off the head, took it away with him, and replaced the stone. t 

Rhamsinitus, at the sight of a dead body in his treasury without aw 
head, was not more astonished than disappointed. He examined the ; 
edifice over and over. All was entire ; not the least aperture to- be i 
perceived, where any person had come in or gone out. The king!* j 
perplexity was as excessive as the cause of it was extraordinary. He w 
went away ; but first gave orders that the headless trunk should be, : 
hanged upon the outward \yall, and guards placed there, who should/^ 
seize, and immediately bring before hipii any person appearing 
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fcowful at die spectacle, or showing the least signs of pity towards 
the corpse. 

The body was no sooner exposed and hung upon the wall, than the 
mother, who was in possession of the head, positively enjoined her 
surviving son to take down his brother’s body, and bring it to her. 
In vain he endeavoured to persuade her from such a thought ; in vain 
he represented to her the danger of the attempt. The more he 
seemed to refuse, the more she persisted in her demand. Her pas- 
sion even carried her so far, as to threaten, in case of his disobedience, 
to throw herself at the feet of Rhamsinitus, and to discover to him 
the remaining thief that had robbed his treasury. 

The son, finding every expostulation and every reasonable argu- 
ment fruitless, resolved to undertake the hazardous enterprize. To 
this purpose he loaded several asses with skins filled with wine, and 
driving them towards the place where the guards were posted, he 
privately broke some of the skins, and let the wine flow about as it 
might. The guards, who were near enough to perceive the disaster, 
immediately run with pots to catch the wine and drink it. The 
owner, with the utmost vehemence, implored them to desist. They 
were as deaf as he wished them to all his intreaties. Instead of as* 
sis ting him they only helped to consume his store. By this means 
they presently became intoxicated ; which he perceiving resolved to 
pursue his conquest ; and pretending in a sudden fit of good-humour * 
to be contented with his loss, and to be pleased with their company, 
sat down amongst them, and generously opened a fresh skin of wine 
for their drinking. This had the desired effect ; they all fell into the 
depth of drunkenness, and lay dead asleep upon the pavement. Find- 
ing each of them sufficiently dosed, he took down his brother's dead 
body, and by way of triumphal derision shaved every soldier upon 
the right cheek ; then carrying away the corpse upon one of his asses, 
he brought it to his mother, in filial obedience to her unreasonable 
request. 

So far Herodotus seems to believe the story true ; nor, indeed, it 
it quite beyond the bounds of probability. Herodotus doubts the 
sequel, but continues the narration to this purpose. 

Rhamsinitus, more and more disappointed and enraged at this new 
and indolent artifice, resolved at any rate, even at the dearest, to pur* 
chase the discovery of so dextrous, so bold, and so successful an 
offender. He ordered his daughter to prostitute herself in the regal 
paidce to all comers indifferently, on those conditions, that every 
person should first swear to discover to her the most iniquitous ac- 
tions of his life. The thief, who well knew to what purpose such a 
strange prostitution, accompanied by such extraordinary injunctions, 
had been made, resolved once more to elude the deep designs of the 
Egyptian monarch. He cut off the arm from the body of a man 
newly expired, and put it under his cloak, carrying it with him in that 
concealment to the daughter of Rhamsinitus. At his arrival he was 
swbrti and questioned in the manner he expected, that the mo6t ini- 
quitous attkm be had ever done was cutting off his brother’s head in 
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the treasury ; and that his most subtle, was'his method of intoxicating 
the guards, and conveying away his brother’s corpse while they were 
asleep. The princess immediately endeavoured to seize him. The 
chamber was dark, and being favoured by that obscurity, he left the 
dead hand in hers ; and while she thought she held him fast, he with- 
drew himself from her, and fortunately made his escape out of the 
palace. 

This new event had a new effect upon the king. He was resolved 
*o pardon him ; and caused a proclamation to be published, that if he 
would discover himself, he should not only receive pardon, but a very 
great reward from Rhamsinitus. In reliance upon the royal promise,, 
the thief came to the palace, and made an ample discovery of himself 
and of his transactions ; and Rhamsinitus, according to his declara- 
tion, not only pardoned' him, but gave to him in marriage the princess 
his only daughter. 

Allowing the truth of those last circumstances, I mean the pardon 
and the marriage, I must own I think the behaviour of Rharrisinitus 
much more honourable and prince-like than the behaviour of Pope 
Sextus Quintus, in consequence of a declaration he had published, to 
forgive and reward the author of a pasquinade. The story, as I re- 
member to have read it in Gregorio. Leti, is this : 

Pasquin appeared one day m a dirty shirt. Marforio asked him 
why his linen was so dirty. His answer was, “ Because the Pope 
has made my laundress a princess.” Sextus Quintus was of extreme 
low birth ; he had even been a hog-driver. His sister to get her 
bread had been a laundress. On the brother's promotion to the papal 
chair, the sister was exalted to the high degree hinted at by Pasquin. 
So galling a reproach stimulated the pride and anger of Sextus. How- 
ever, he repressed his inward sensations, and published a proclama- 
tion, by which he promised life, and the reward of a thousand pistoles 
to the author, if he would reveal himself, and confess the fact to the 
pope. In confidence of so gracious an edict, the author came to 
the Vatican, owned what he had done, and demanded the perform- 
ance of the pontifical promise. The treasurer paid the sum of money 
in presence of the Pope. “ I have paid you the sum promised,” said 
Sextus, u and now I grant you your life ; but I have still kept your 
“ proper punishment in reserve ; and therefore I order that your 
" tongue shall be cut out, and your hands cut off, to prevent you 
iC from either speaking or writing any more such satires/' His Ho- 
Khess’s decree was immediately executed. 

When I consider this story, and recollect the great qualities and 
high situation of Sextus Quintus, I confess I am driven to a reflection 
which has often occurred to me, that excessive goodness and excessive 
greatness seem almost incompatible, as they seldom or ever meet in 
the same person. I am. Sir, 

Deans lord, Your constant reader, 

July 25,1794. J. D. 
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Hoc primum sentio, nisi in bonis amicitiam esse non posse. Cicero. 


T HE difficulties which foreigners frequently complain of, in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the English language, axe many. In 
particular, they tell us, that they are puzzled in their studies, and 
perplexed in their attempts to speak, from the circumstance of many 
words having the same meaning. They also object, that the same 
word often possesses five or six different meanings. But these diffi- 
culties are not confined to foreigners only ; they often lie in our own 
way; and it is not unfrequent to hear a company of literary gen- 
tlemen disputing about the meaning of a word that ought to have 
been fixed long before they were born. Every .person who attempts 
a new dictionary of our language, provided he is not a mere copyist, 
will soon find that the fixing of the meanings of certain very common 
words is his greatest difficulty. - # 

The difficulty will also be heightened when we consider that it is 
often in vain to trace a word back to its first appearance in the lan- 
guage, with a view to give its original meaning. That original 
meaning, if it can be acquired, is of little use. If I were to call a 
man a knave , or a villain, I question much whether his resentment 
would abate, on my convincing him that these words originally 
meant nothing reproachful to the moral character. 

To critics and lexicographers, however, I shall leave the definition 
of mere words, and only observe, that in conversation we much 
oftener hear common words used in an improper sense, than those 
which are less common and more erudite. The words paradox , 
problem, &c. are never misrepresented; whereas others, such asr 
honour > reputation , friendship, &c. are scarcely ever quoted, unless to 
be misapplied. 

The words friendship and friend are used, indeed, in such a variety of 
senses, all different, that it is almost impossible to recognise the genuine 
features of that old-fashioned thing called friendship among such a group 
of unaccountables. A spendthrift, after various attempts to borrow 
money, complains with a sigh, that he has not a friend left in the 
world; and another, who has not quite readied this period, talks, 
with some pleasure, of meeting a dozen or two of friends to dinner at 
a tavern. — Benjamin Bribewell, esq. invites his friends to meet at a 
public ball, and proceed from thence in a body l and Captain Swagger, 
of the Guards, who has accepted a challenge, requests a brother- 
officer to go out with him as his friend, and see that he be fairly run 
through the body. Ladies who prefer keepers to husbands, usually 
call them their friends ; and a highwayman who quarrels with his 
accomplices concerning the distribution of the booty, wonders that 
there should be any bickerings among friends . Nor is it very un- 
common to read in the papers, that two coal-heavers or butchers, 
Vol. Ill, P 
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after cutting and bruising one another until they can scarcely stand, 
are separated by their friends — nay, what is more remarkable, they 
sometimes shake hands, and agree to par t friends ! 

Such are the common ideas of friendship ; and if such is the only 
friendship men expect to contract, surely they have little reason to 
complain if they should be disappointed. After having prostituted 
the name, how can they expect the substance ? After having dreamt 
only of the sign, how can they expect the thing signified ? If we con- 
sider how those connexions which are called friendships are formed, 
we shall the less wonder that they are unstable with most men : it is 
sufficient to have been twice or thrice in each other's company, they 
become thereafter friends, and we are not to be surprised, if what is 
formed so hastily, should be as hastily dissolved. Houses that are 
thrown up quickly, and while the materials are green and unseasoned, 
cannot be expected to last long. 

There are, on the other hand, some pe rsons who entertain a notion 
of friendship, so very celestial and romantic, as is not to be expected 
from the frailty of human nature. They mistake the nature of a 
friend, just as much as the others of whom I have been speaking. 
They expect every thing from a friend, and in this are as much ill 
fault as the others who expected any thing. Romantic notions of 
friendship are much cherished in novels and sentimental writings, 
but their tendency is often fatal, and at all times pernicious. A very 
short intercourse with the world of inen, convinces them that they 
have been reading of ideal beings, and their tempers are apt to be 
soured ; in consequence of which they entertain worse notions of men 
than they deserve. 

There are two kinds of men from whom it is impossible to expect 
teal friendship ; and if we are sufficiently guarded against them, we 
fball be furnished with every necessary precaution against a world 
abounding in a mixture of characters. The one of these is, the low- 
minded ignorant man ; the other is the bad or immoral man. With 
either of these I aver that it is impossible to form that connexion to 
which we give the name of friendship, or,’ if in appearance formed, it 
will be utterly impossible to retain it, so as to reap the advantages of 
friendship when they are wanted. My reasons are these : 

With regard to the ignorant and low-minded, friendship is not a 
pas ion, but an operation of the intellect. The understanding must 
ever be employed in perfecting it, and in preventing those sallies of 
momentary regard, which savour more of wliim and caprice than of 
friendship. Of all this an ignorant man knows nothing, and a. low- 
minded man will practise nothing.' In such minds self-interest usually? 
has a strong hold ; for I would wish it to be understood that mere 1 
ignorance, without this poverty of sentiment and generosity, is a 
fortune that may be remedied, and never can be the object of censures: 
There is a wide difference between the ignorance of a man in whonr 
the natural feelings have not been adulterated by vice, nor civilised* 
and refined by education, and that of an illiterate mechanic, who/ 
while he can scarcely spell his name, or comprehend a rational argu- 
ment, can yet take pride in grasping more money than lie; who is 
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capable of instructing a nation. — It is one of the few good advices 
which Lord Chesterfield gives, never to keep company with those 
who are at once * low in birth, low in mind, and low in manners.’ 

The second class of men with whom it is impossible to hold friend- 
ship, consists of the bad. From much reading, and from no small 
horizon of observation, I think I may challenge the world to produce 
an instance of real friendship subsisting for any length of time between 
two bad men, or between a good man and a bad one. The thing is, 
indeed, in its own nature impossible. The very essence, the life’s 
blood, if I may use the expression, of friendship, is mutual bene- 
volence; and how that can be expected to exist in minds habituated 
to profligacy, it is impossible to conceive. It is likewise of the nature 
of friendship to be disinterested; but no bad man can be expected to 
entertain a sentiment so pure. If he did he could not practise it, for 
bad men are ever necessitous, ever covetous, ever desirous of some- 
thing which they want to supply their pleasures, or, as they probably 
will term it, to make them happy. — If the whole of friendship con- 
sisted in giving pecuniary assistance, they would be the last persons 
to practise even that, from the urgency of their own demands. But, 
this, though something, is not the all of friendship. How many 
consolations, how much kindness, what important relief, may a friend * 
afford, of which the loose and profligate can have no idea ? No : 
their skill lies not in averting the calamities of life, or in consoling 
the troubled sufferer. They cannot 

■ Administer to a mind diseased — 

Nor ‘ pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow.* 

Should any be yet disposed to doubt the truth of the proposition 
which I have laid down, namely, that it is morally impossible to hold 
friendship with the ignorant and low-minded, and with the profligate, 

I will add, that my argument derives considerable strength from 
another consideration. In the various circumstances and situations 
of human life, innumerable cases occur, in which wisdom only cart 
advise and extricate, and in which piety only can console and assist. 
And having stated this, I will beg leave to ask, whether, in every 
possible situation of life, wisdom and goodness be not preferable to 
their opposites ? — l entertain no fears for the issue of this question : 

I am not afraid of the wisdom of a blockhead, nor am likely to be 
charmed by the benevolence of a profligate. 

Ill-judged friendships are the bane of human happiness. A rational 
creature becomes a mere dupe by them, an useless character to him- 
self, and only serviceable to those who impose upon him. Tom Fickle 
partakes much of such a character. His friend $ are innumerable, and 
he seems to think it necessaiy to keep up an increase ; they no 
.sooner drop off, which they do the moment that their ends are served, 
than he supplies their place with others. New faces are to him new 
friends. The man in whose house he dines, or who dines in his house, 
is hii friend . An interchange of civilities and treats is all he expects. . 
Yet he is not without some ideg, a confused one, indeed, of friendship, 
grid bitterly laments that Jack or Dick Sue 1-a-one has played him a 
scurvy-trick; be did not expect to be treated so by a friend ! In truth, 
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' Tom makes no distinction of characters; his superiors are hisijest 
friends, and next to them*, are his equals fortune ; but his ideas 
of friendship extend no farther than to an interchange of dinners and 
wine, his inferiors are as much below par with him as he will be when 
he comes to discover, what cannot be long concealed, that he never 
bad a friend. To such a man Buckingham’s advice might be of service : 

* When you are liberal of your loves and counsels. 

Be sure you be not loose; for those you make friends. 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from you, never found again 
But where they mean to sink ye.* 

Friendship, among people who have not been corrupted by those 
artificial vices which fatally wait upon civilized life, exists in the 
greatest possible purity and constancy. The Abbe Fortis gives some 
curious particulars relative to the friendships of the Morlacchi, a people 
who inhabit the mountainous part of inland Dalmatia. Friendship is 
lasting among the Morlacchi. They have even made it a kind of 
religious point, and tie the sacred bond at the foot of the altar. The 
, Sclavonian ritual contains a particular benediction, for the solemn 
union of two male or two female friends, in the presence of the con- 
giegation. The Abbe says, that he was present at the union of two 
young women; who were made Posestre in the church of Perussich. 
The satisfaction that sparkled in their eyes when the ceremony was 
performed, gave a convincing proof, that delicacy of sentiments can 
lodge in minds not formed, or rather not corrupted by society, which 
we call civilized. The male friends thus united are called Pobraidmi , 
and the females Posestreme , which mean half-brothers and half-sisters. 
F riendships between those of different sexes are not bound with so 
much solemnity, though perhaps in more ancient and innocent ages 
it was also the custom. From these consecrated friendships among 
the Morlacchi, and other nations of the same origin, it should seem 
that the sworn brothers arose, a denomination frequent enough among 
the common people in many parts of Europe. If discord happens to 
arise between two friends among the Morlacchi, it is talked of all over 
the country 7 as a scandalous novelty ; and there have been some ex- 
amples of it of late years, to the great affliction of the old Morlacchi, 
who attribute the depravity of their countrymen to their intercourse 
with the Italians. Wine and strong liquors, of which the nation is 
beginning to make daily abuse, after our example, will, of course, 
produce the same bad effects as among us. 

Nor is the Abbe mistaken. When these simple people become 
more men of the world, the romantic part of their friendships will 
degenerate into that motley unintelligible thing which many people 
call friendship. Whoever, therefore, wishes to enjoy real friendship, 
must in the first place expect no more from man than the frailty of 
iris nature will admit ; and, in the second place, he must not expect 
friendship from those, who from their ignorance are not enabled, or 
from their wicknedness are not disposed, to perform acts of mutual 
benevolence in trying situations, CAIUS^ 
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US 


FEMALE MERIT AND VANITY 

CONTRASTED. 


Ah ! friend ! to dazzle let the vain, design ; 

To raise the thought, and touch the heart be thine I 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the ring. 

Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing : 

So when the sun's broad beam has tir'd the sight. 

All mild ascends the moon's more sober light. 

Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 

And unobserv’d the glaring orb declines. Pori, 


A N accomplished woman can never become an object of neglect ; 

she must always remain an object of extinction amongst her 
acquaintance. When she was young she might please more, but as 
even then she pleased chiefly by her mind, she will, therefore, con** 
tinue to please still. The discerning few, at least, will discover in her 
beauties, which neither the inroads of age nor the ravages of sickness 
can deface. When “ declined into the vale of years,” she will still, 
from the superiority of her character, stand forth an exalted figure. 
Sense and capacity, joined to worth and sweetness, are exempted 
from the condition of all things else, which lose their influence when 
they lose their novelty. “ The ornament of grace which wisdom 
shall give to thy head,” will not appear with less real lustre, when 
infirmity shall cause that head to shake. “ The crown of glory 
which she shall deliver to thee,” will, in reason’s eye, receive new 
dignity from grey hairs ; or, rather, according to our inspired author, 
Solomon, those tf grey hairs are,” themselves, “ a crown of glory, 
being found in the way of righteousness.” 

Do ye know a woman far advanced in life, but yet farther in virtue 
and understanding, who, with mild insinuation, employs 'them to 
render wise and happy those about her,' especially the young; who 
for such in particular makes every kind allowance, not forgetting 
those early days when she too stood in need of indulgence ; who* 
when her health will permit, takes pleasure in seeing herself sur- 
rounded by a circle of youth innocently gay, condescending even to 
mix in their little sports, and by a graceful complacency of Took, and 
pleasing remainder of ancient humour, to encourage and promote their 
harmless amusement, — Do you know such a woman ? Then speak 
your opinion freely. Will this youthful circle be in any danger of 
despising her because she is old ? On the contrary, will they not con- 
tend vrith one another who shall pay her most veneration, who shall 
stand highest in her affection ? Can you conceive a character more 
respectable , and, at the same time, more amiable f Wbat is there 
good or excellent to which she will not have it in her power to win 
them t 
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And now think of a decayed beauty , who, in the height of her 
bloom and the career of her conquests, trusted solely to that bloom, 
and never dreamed of securing those conquests, such as they were, 
by any thing more solid and abiding. Inexpressibly mortified that 
both are at an end, she would fain, if possible, keep up the appear- 
ance of them still. How ? By a constrained vivacity, by a juvenile 
dress, by that affectation of allurement and importance which we so 
readily pardon to the prime of life, but which in its decline is uni- 
versally condemned as aukward and unnatural. Place her in the 
young assembly we have just supposed; there let her endeavour to 
sparkle as in the days of old ; there let her lay traps for admiration 
amidst the wrinkles of age. How ludicrous, and how melancholy at 
the same moment ! What boy or what girl of them all will not be 
struck with the impropriety ? Every mark of decay, every symptom 
of change, will be traced and examined with acuteness. No part of 
her figure will be overlooked, not a single slip in her behaviour for- 
given : whereas if, warned by the effects of time, she prudently gave 
up to her juniors all competition of lQoks and show, and studied only 
to make herself agreeable by her conversation and manners, there is 
scarcely one of those little critics that would ever reflect upon her 
years, or that would not be delighted with her good sense and ob- 
liging deportment. No, my friends, nothing can save you from con- 
tempt at that period, if during this you be not at pains to improve 
your minds. She who is, shall in one sense, and that the best, be 
always young. 

If she should continue single, and her situation or her choice should 
lead her to cultivate but few acquaintance, amongst them she must 
ever be loved and valued. If she should be married, and to a man 
of tolerable judgment, with agreeable temper, he will count himself 
happy in such an associate ; he will even be proud of those talents in 
her which do honour to his election. I have always remarked, that 
women of capacity and elegance have possessed the hearts of theif 
husbands in a degree which is not common ; I mean where those 
husbands had any worth or discernment. You will easily imagine 
that I suppose the woman in question too wise and too excellent to 
affect superiority; or not to give their partners all the credit and 
consequence possible on every occasion. Between men and women 
there is seldom any rivalship in what relates merely to intellects ; nor 
are the former ever much hurt by any conscious inferiority in that 
respect, where the latter do not show themselves, especially before 
company, arrogant or pretending. 

1 must not forget to subjoin how much the mental improvements 
now enforced will contribute to adorn and animate the companion, 
to direct and dignify the mistress, to accomplish the mother and thd; 
friend ; to spread a charm over the whole matrimonial state, and to 
relieve those duller hours that are apt to steal on the most delightful 
condition of humanity. 3 

Edinburgh, FRAT. AQUIL. ROMv 

Navj, u, 1 793* ' ' 
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FOR THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 


THOUGHTS 

ON CONJUGAL HAPPINESS . 


npHE Goddess Discord (says La Fontaine) having set all Heaven 
A together by the ears about a golden apple, was, by universal 
consent, banished from the celestial mansions ; in this distressful cir-« 
cumstance she immediately made the best of her way down to earth, 
and was received with open arms by a certain animal called man ; at 
thistipie it was that she first did us the honour to grace our little he- 
misphere with her presence, in preference to our opposite neighbours 
the Antipodes, who, being a barbarous and uncultivatedpeople, married 
without either priest or notary, and consequently could have little to 
do with Discord ; for a while she rambled about the world without 
any fixed abode, so that Fame, who was frequently sent out in search 
of her, was often at a loss to find out her habitation ; it was thought 
necessary, therefore, that some constant seat of residence should be 
appointed, where she might always be ready, and within call upon 
proper occasions ; this scheme was attended with some difficulty 
(says the Fabulist, with his usual archness) as nunneries were not 
yet established, however, 

L'Auberge enfin de I’Hymenee 

Lui fut pour maison assignee. 

An apartment for Discord was at last pitched upon, and where, after 
all, should it be, but in the temple of Hymen.” 

Though I cannot help looking on this fable as rather too severe a 
reflection on the honourable state of matrimony, I am still of opinion, 
that it may convey no unprofitable lesson of instruction to the can- 
didates for connubial felicity. As our matrimonial sherbet is made 
at present, most drinkers of it are apt to complain with Lady Townly, 
that “ there is a little too much acid squeezed into it,” which utterly 
spoils what would otherwise be a cooling and pleasant beve- 
rage. I heartily wish, therefore, that a method could be found out 
to render it sweet and palatable ; in the mean time let me recommend 
to both sexes an ingredient or two which must by no means be omitted, 
and which at the same time are very cheap and easy to be come at, 
and these are, mutual good-nature and complacency, which will give 
the liquor quite another taste than that which generally prevails, and 
perhaps make it the most agreeable draught which they ever met 
with in their lives. 

The antients, whose notions of marriage, as Well as other things, 
differed widely from our own, considered it in a sober and religions 
lights ‘aid had a way of entering into it with great solemnity and 
devotion. Sacrifices were constantly made on the occasion, and when 
the victim was slain, care was taken to throw aside the gall ; a pretty 
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emblematical piece of advice to the parties to avoid all future bio 
kerings and animosity, and promote mutual harmony and peace. 

In modern marriages I do not remember to have heard of any other 
sacrifices than those which are usually made to Bacchus and Venu9 
on the wedding-night : certain I am, that the most interesting part 
of the antient ceremony is omitted, having observed a little tincture 
of the gall diffusing itself over the human mind, even after matri- 
mony, by which I am inclined to think this necessary precaution has 
been but too frequently neglected. 

Scarce any of my readers who have ever voyaged up the Thames 
as far as Battersea, but must have met with some of those young 
skiff-adventurers, who, having never learned to row, afford matter of 
much mirth and entertainment to the passers-by : it is not undiverting 
to observe how aukwardly two of these gentlemen-watermen handle 
their oars, to mark the force which is alternately made use of to hurt 
and retard each other, the quarrels that arise, and the dangers they 
encounter, before they perceive the necessity of pulling together, and 
pursuing their course by that equality of strength and skill which 
should be mutually exerted on the occasion. 

I have often thought this no bad emblem* of matrimony, where we 
may frequently perceive man and wife shifting the labouring oar from 
hand to hand, dragging one another round with great vehemence to 
shew their several forces, rowing direct contrary ways, with twenty 
other ingenious methods of exposing their want of skill ; till experience 
at last teaches them, that all the art lies in pulling together, and that half 
the pains which they take only to make themselves ridiculous, would, 
if rightly applied, be more than sufficient to steer them safe into the 
harbour of peace and happiness. 

It hath been remarked, that travellers in a stage-coach shew very 
little inclination to be sociable for the first ten or twenty miles, and 
seldom begin to grow good company till towards the end of the 
journey; in like manner many of those whimsical travellers whom 
Hymen drives in his nuptial car, willlook very sour upon one another 
at first, but when time has jumbled them a little together, and reason 
told them that they may as well be good company as not, have agreed 
to jog on with cheerfulness, and, in spite of bad fare and dirty roads, 
be as happy as society could make them. 

I have known many an absurd] couple, who, after scolding and 
scratching for twenty or thirty years, have at last parted the best 
friends in the world, and expired in each others arms with all the im- 
passioned fondness of a bride and bridegroom. 

According to the received maxim of Better late than never, this is 
certainly a prudent resolution ; as life, however, is short, or, to carry 
on the allusion, rather more like the Turnham -green than the York ; 
stage, I see no reason why any gentleman and lady who have taken 
places in the matrimonial vis-a-vis, should not set out with good- 
humour and complacency, and endeavour to preserve their social dis- 
position with a desire of being mutually pleased and satisfied through- 
out the whole journey. 

June 24, 1794. HOMO. 
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LETTERS FROM 

T. DUNCKERLEY, ESQ. 

TO THE LATE 

EARL OF CHESTERF IELD. 

LETTER II. 

; r -THW i rr , 

Port Mabon, on the Island of Minorca, June 1, 1 748. 

I HAD the honour of sending to your Lordship some account o£ 
St. George’s Cave at Gibraltar, and now proceed to give you a 
description of that garrison. 

Gibraltar is a very high and steep hill, of an oblong figure, arising 
out of a plain almost perpendicular, which adds greatly to its Ipftiness. 
This place is the key to the Mediterranean, by reason that no fleet 
can pass to or from it unobserved or unlicensed by the masters of 
this important spot, which were formerly the Spaniards, but at present 
the English. Though the fortifications of this place are universally 
allowed to be the most regular and strong imaginable, yet is all that 
art has effected but a poor superstructure upon the most wonderful 
production of nature, who seems to have played the engineer here 
with utmost skill. The Eastern, or back part of the hill, is one con- 
tinued horrid precipice ; the North side, which arises out of a low 
marshy plain, is extremely rugged and steep; and the South part, pr 
Europa Point, is also very steep, and runs out into the sea. On thej 
North side, towards the Spanish lines (the advanced posts of which 
are not above a pistol-shot from ours), on the declivity of the hill, is 
a very strong battery of several brass pieces, called Willis’s Battery, 
which has communication under ground with the lines which run up 
the side of the hill, and are, as I am informed by connoisseurs, of 
incredible • strength ; all along the side, and up to the top of the 
hill, appear the vestiges of the old Moorish lines, cast up by them 
when tiiey were in possession of this place ; there are, also, the ruins 
of an old Moorish castle. At the top of the hill is the Signal-house, 
which has a most extensive prospect, and from whence, by signals, 
the garrison is informed of whatever ships are either coming into or 
going out of the Streights. Towards Europa Point, on the South 
side of the hill, is the New' Mole, capable of containing ships of 
thg greatest burthen, where our men of war commonly heave 
down and refit : a little above this, upon the side of the hill, is 
the hospital for sick and wounded seamen. This is a very good 
budding on the inside ; the wards are very neat and clean ; there 
is a large spacious court-y&rd in the middle, surrounded by several 
apartments, which are built upon piazzas, and form an opeu kind 
Vol. III. Q 
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of gallery or balcony all along, much like those we have in soin£ 
of our stage-inns in London, which is extremely agreeable, as by 
this means the least breath of air that stirs in the warm season of' 
the year in this hot climate, is brought into - the apartments for the 
benefit of the sick. This hospital is served by a physician, surgeon, 
and two mates, with proper assistants. Near to this are the barracks 
for the soldiers, a neat and regujar piece of building of free-stone ; 
it is in form a long square with two wings ; the apartments are neat 
and commodious. A little further lies a great plain of sand, called, 
from its colour, the Red Sand, which is the common burying-place of 
the garrison ; at the North end of this sand is the place where ships 
send their boats for water, called the Ragged Staff, a very conve- 
nient pjace for watering the largest fleet, and affords abundance of 
mqst excellent water. About a quarter of a mile from this place is 
the South-port gate, by which you enter the town, which consists of 
a small number of houses, very low and ill-built, and, upon the whole, 
cuts a very mean figure. The governor has, indeed, a very hand, 
some house and gardens, which Were formerly a convent, and still 
Retains that name. There are a great number of Jews here, ‘who 
seemed to me to be used chiefly as luggage-porters, for you will see 
three or fbur of these circumcised gentlemen with a great chest or 
bale hanging by the middle on a long pole, which they carry across 
their shoulders, and so trudge along with it at a surprising rate. 
Their usual dress is a little short black cassock, bound round their 
middle with a piece of blue or other coloured linen, and falling down, 
in a kind of close drawers, as low as their knees. They always go 
barefoot through choice, by reason of the heat of the climate, and 
partly through poverty. Gibraltar is a place of very great trade for 
/cloths, silk, &c. and contains upwards of 4000 inhabitants, exclusive 
of a garrison of 3006 always kept here. From the town we go out 
by the Landiport gate into the lines, which run and meet those of 
the Spaniards upon the little neck of land or marsh which joins 
Gibraltar to the Spanish main. This gate is about a mile distant 
from the South-port gate, being the length of the garrison. Near it 
is the Waterport, or Old Mole, formerly the place for careening 
ships, but since tlie building of the new by the English, it only serves 
as a kind of haven for market-boats, xebeques, &c. There is a 
very Handsome parade for the troops, about half the bigness of that 
at Whitehall. Opposite to this hill lies the town of Old Gibraltar, 
in the possession of the Spaniards, who are frequently spectators of 
their own ships made prizes, and brought in by us utider their in- 
spection. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

THOMAS DUNCKERLEYr 

TbeEarl of Chesterfield, London. 
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BRIEF CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCH 

or THE ORDER OF 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


£BY THOMAS DUNCKERLEY, ESQ.] 

A FTER the temple rebuilt by Zerubbabel had remained 575 years 
it was pillaged by the Emperor Antiochus, 170 years before 
Chii?t; afterwards by Craesus and Pompey, and, at la?t, totally 
destroyed by Titus Vespasian, who took Jerusalem by storm, A. D. 
74- In 13,8 the Emperor Adrian rebuilt that city, but had not time 
to lay the foundation of the temple, for the Persians took it from him, 
and the Saracens became masters of it A: D. 640. During all this 
time the Netbenimcs (a posterity of Gibeonites, condemned bv Joshua 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the temple) distin- 
guished themselves by their virtue ; in time they became Knights of 
the East, and Royal Arch Masons. They weie esteemed for their 
retired life and simplicity of manners, their sobriety and charity, and, 
topk the name of Essenes. They elected a Grand Master for life, 
and engaged to worship the true God ; to do justice ; to be loyal tor 
their sovereign, and obey their Grand Master. These Brethren em- 
braced the new law, and became .Christians ; they retired to Sicily 
and other places, and in 1020 they were created Knights of the 
• Eastern Star. In 1083 Godfrey of Bouillon, and Peter the Hermit, 
laid 3 plan for the conquest of Jerusalem. 

A. D. 1100 the Christian? associated by a solemn vow to establish 
the Temple in the Holy Land ; and the Masonic Knights agreed to 
retain their ancient signs, tp know each other from the Saracens at 
a distance, in order to avoid surprize. They communicated their 
signs and words to those only who promised with the greatest solem- 
nity, at the foot of the altar, never to reveal them. That obligation 
was a sacred band to keep the individuals of several kingdoms in the 
same society. 

Si* millions of people, of different nations, united, and vowed to 
conquer Jerusalem ; they wore the Calvary Cross on the shoulder, 
and as the Emperor Constantine the Great had in 1083 seen the red 
cross in the air, with “ In hoc vinces” they took that motto; and 
the word for charging the enemy was €i Dieu le veut*’ There was 
also a cross of distinction for the different countries : the English (at 
that time) wore white ; the French, red ; the Flemings, green ; the 
Germans, black; the Italians, yellow, &c. Many Royal Arch Ma- 
sons, and Knights of the Eastern Star, who were Christ’s faithful 
soldiers and servants, had built a Church on the scite where the tem- 
ple of Solomon had been erected; which they dedicated to St, John 
of Jerusalem ; and when that city was taken by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
A. D. j|03, he gave the care of the Holy Sepulchre to the Knights 
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of the Eastern Star, with the additional title of Knights Roses Cruci** 
Their duty waste guard the sepulchre, and escort the pilgrims on the 
road to Jerusalem. A. D. i iiS, King Baldwin the Second instituted 
the order of Kpights Templars of St. John of Jerusalem , in which he 
incorporated seven Knights Ro$ae Crucis. After nine years were 
expired, this military order was consecrated by the Pope, and to their 
vow of obedience to the Grand Master, and charity to the poor, they 
added celibacy. The Jfcnights Hospitalers, who originated from the 
order of St. Lazarus, attended the sick and wounded ; they afterwards 
became Knights of Rhodes, and are at this time Knights of Malta. 

After the ninth crusade, A. D. 1272, the institution of Knights of 
Jtfte East and West was established. Those Knights had taken a 
solemn oath to shed their blood to establish the worship of the God of 
the Christians in his Temple at Jerusalem, which when they found 
it impossible to accomplish, they returned to their respective coun- 
tries ; and, in order to establish in their hearts what they could not 
realise by action, they solemnly engaged not to admit a brother to the 
sixth degree until he had given proof .of bis friendship, zeal, and dis- 
cretion ; and they were created Knights of the East and West by 
King Edward the First of England (who at that time was informed 
of the death of his father King Henry the Third). His Majesty also 
dubbed them Knights of the Temple of Palestine ; for, the infidels 
having changed or altered the church Of St John to a Mosque, our 
Brethren denominated the church of the Holy Sepulchre the Temple 
of Palestine, from its being situated on Mount Calvary, which is 
Without the walls. < 

> Immediately after Kine Edward returned to England with his sub- 
jects, and became Grand Patron of the Knights Templars, &c. in 
Britain *. The origin and history of the Seventh degree, or Knights 
Kadosh, may not be written. 

THOMAS DUNCKERLEY. 

N. B. In 1295, the Pope, as Grand Patriarch of those military 
and religious orders, directed that the Knights who had served in the 
crusades should wear a gold cross in future. 


ANECDOTE OF 

KAMHI, 

EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


H IS ruling passions were, an unbounded* curiosity, and a strong 
thirst after knowledge. Among other instances of this, there 
happened one which was whimsical enough : he had a mind to know 
what it was to be drunk, and for that reason ordered a nobleman (a 
Mandarin) who had a very strong head, to sit down ahd drink with 

* flis Royal Highness Prince Edward is at present Grand Patron of this Order? 
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him; The HqOortheychbse Was Canary, and in the space dfa couple 
#f heart the etnpetorwas quite intoxicated, and fell fast asleep. When 
the Mandarin, who Was perfectly sober, saw this, he retired from the 
apartment, arid sending fbr some bf the chiefs of the eunuchs, he ad- 
dressed them in the following manner: " My friends, .whatever a 
u monarch does is no light matter. Our master seems hut too well 

* pleaded with the juice of the grtpe ; he commended it at evejy 
3 glass, and expressed himself in raptures when he had well nigh gdff 
u his dose. Consider, my friends, that. if he is already capricious, 
“ and somewhat addicted to cruelty, how insupportable he will grow 

* if once he becomes a drunkard. Take my advice, therefore ; load 
€i me ihstantly with chains, and put me into a dungeon ; whepthe 
u emperor Wakes and enquires for me, tell him it was done by hi* 
u order, and leave the rest to me." The eunuchs approved of the 
scheme, and instantly put it in execution. 

As soon as the emperor came to himself, and perceived he was 
afonev hfe enquired for the man&rin ; and being told that he was in a 
dungeon loaded with irons, and that they had sent for an executioner 
to put him to death by his majesty’s orders, he was amazed and began 
to reflect within himself what it was that had thus provoked him! 
Not being able to recollect any thing, he gave orders that the Man- 
darin should be sent for, who came into his presence with irons on 
his hands and legs', and with a dejected countenance, throwing himself 
at the emperor s feet, requested that he might at least know his offence ; 
upon this his irons were taken bff and the eunuchs withdrawn ; the 
emperor told him plainly, he could not renfember how this affair had 
happened, butthis he knew, that his head ached prodigiously, and 
that he was determined for the future never to drink above three 
glasses a day of a liquor prejudicial alike to the mind and to the 
body : which resolution he faithfully kept, and may, therefore, boast 
of having once been happily deceived. * M. 


i 

In compliance with the request of a Correspondent , from whom we 
have received , and still hope to derive more important articles, we 
insert the following 

WHIMSICAL ANECDOTE. 


I N a town in the West of England, and at an inn where several 
people were sitting round the fire in a large, kitchen, through 
which there was a passage to other apartments in the house, among 
the company there was a travelling woman and a taylor. In this inn 
there was a Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons held, and, it being 
Lodge night, several of the members passed through in their way to' 
the Lodge; this introduced observations on the principles of Ma^ 
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sonry, and the occult signsby whidi Masoos could he Eaown to each 
other. The woman said that there was not to much mystery as 
people imagined, for that she could shew any person the Mason V 
sign ; “ What,** said the taylor, " that of the Free and Accepted ?” 

Yes," she replied, “ and will hold you a half-crown bowl of punch, 
to be confirmed by any of the members whom you please to no*- 
urinate.” “ Why,** said he, “ a woman was never admitted, and how 
is it possible you could procyre it?” “ No matter for that,** added 
she, “ I will readily forfeit if I do not establish the fact.** The com* 
pany urged the taylor to accept the challenge, to which he consented, 
^nd the bet deposited. The woman got up, took hold of the taylor 
by the collar, “ Come/* says she, “follow me;” which he did, trem- 
blingly alive, fearing he was to undeigo some part of the discipline in 
the making a Mason, of which he had heard such a dreadful report 
She led him into the street, and pointing to the Lion and Lamb, 
asked him whose sign it was : he answered, “ Mr. Loder's,” the 
ijame of the innkeeper. “ Is he a Freemason ?*’ M Yes.*' “ Then 
1 have shewn you the sign of a Free and Accepted Mason.” ■ — ■ The 
laugh was so much against the poor taylor for being iahen in, that it 
was with some .difficulty he could he prevailed on to partake of the 
liquor. 


KENTISH EPITAPHS * 


V ILLAGE poets mix the.grave.aiid the gay in such equal pro- 
portions that your mind is equipoised between grief and joy.— 
In a late excursion in the county of Kent, I was veiy much amused 
in my visits to the church-yard ; and 1 really think, that if the force 
of humour continues to be exerted, a church-yard will deserve to be 
ranked among our places of public amusement. I copied a few odd 
ones, with which you may f&I half a page when it suits your leisure, 
if agreeable. 

LINSTED IN KENT. 

OH JAMES HUGESSON, ESQ. MERCHANT ADVENTURER* 
Infancy, youth, and age, are from the womb 
Man’s short, but dangerous, passage to the tomb. 

Here landed (the proceed of that we ventur'd 

In Nature’s Custom-house this dust is enter'd J; ( 

Alms-deeds are surest Bills at sight (the rest 
On He^v’n’s exchange are subject to protect}* 

This uncorrupted manna of the just "* 

Is lasting iter*, tempt from worm&apd dost. ; n . 

TONG IN KENT. 

1 ' ' L :iW 

There is a matter-of-fact neatness in the last line of the followjpft 
which J wish your Anna Marias and Della Cntscijs would.iPMt^te K -r 
Kothing .ftey, write is half so intelligible, •. m..,! 
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* IWar soul! she «wfd«n!y was snatch’d away, 

Add turn’d into cold and lifeless clay ; 

She was a loving mother, and a virtuous wife ; 

Faithful and just in every part of life : 

We here on earth do fade, as do the flowers— 

Now, mark what follows— 

She was aKve, and well, and dead, within three bean ! 

ELTHAM. 

The following is such a strain at a rhyme as we seldom meet with 
even in our modern poets, who are plaguily costive. 

1 am only gone a little while before ; 

Prepare, .prepare to follow OHU therefore l 

FOOTS CRAY. 

A better apology for an epitaph 1 never met with than the fol- 
lowing : 

1 The 1 8 th August I was at Foots Cray, 

' — To see for an epitaph I can truly say ; 

But as 1 found none 1 went merrily on. 

And to St Mary Cray 1 am certainly gone. 

ST. PETER'S, CANTERBURY. 

In the following a bargain was struck between the deceased and 
posterity, upon certain conditions, from which the latter has not yet 
departed. 

Touch not the grave, my bones, nor yet the dust ; 

But let this stone which stands be rotten first ! 


THE MEDICAL APPLICATION 

OF MONEY. 

T HE humorous Rabelais, who was domestic physician to Cardinal 
de Billay, held a consultation one day with several other phy- 
sicians, concerning a hypochondriac disorder which the cardinal was 
then troubled with, and an opening decoction was unanimously pre- 
scribed for. his eminence. Disagreeing, however, about the compo- 
sition of this decoction, Rabelais strongly recommended a key, as one 
of the most opening things in the universe. 

I perfectly agree with that celebrated French writer, that "a key 
is one of the most opening things in the world," but I think I can 
mention another of at least equal efficacy with his potion : money, for 
example, in the cases alluded to, generally operates very forcibly 
upon many patients who are costive, and require medical aid. It 
will open a lawyer's mouth, and keep it wide extended for several 
Ifcours, if you administer it in sufficient quantities ; but if you deal it 
out in scruples and penny-weights, very little benefit will be derive^ 
from it. Money, applied with prudence and judgment, will open 
prison-doors, and give instantaneous relief to a confined patient, who. 
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without it, would absolutely be given over as incurable: it has often 
made an opening to peerages, archbishopricks, and bisbopricks, and 
seldom fails to procure a laxative habit among those who have the 
good things of this world at their disposal. 

As to the mode of administering this medicine, it must be observed, 
that it operates with peculiar energy when judiciously applied to the 
palm of the hand. J. S. 


ANECDOTE QF 

THtOPHILUS CIBBER. 

\ 

T HIS strange eccentric wag, in company with three other ion 
wants > made an excursion to France. One had a false set of 
teeth, a second a glass eye, a third a cork leg, but the fourth had 
nothing particular except a remarkable way of shaking his head. 
They travelled in a post coach ; and while they were going the first 
stage, after each had made merry with his neighbour’s infirmity, they 
agreed, that at every baiting-place they fhould all affect the same 
singularity. When they cams to breakfast they were all to squint; 
and, as the countrymen stood gaping rqund when they first alighted, 

“ Ad rot it,” cried one, “ how that man squints !” “ Why, d |i 

thee,” says the second, “ here is another squinting fellow.” The 
third was thought to be a better squinter than the other two, and the 
fourth better than all the rest. Xn short, language cannot express 
how admirably they squinted, for they went on a degree beyond the 
superlative. At dinner they all appeared to have cork legs, and their 
stumping about made more diversion than they had at breakfast. At 
tea they were all deaf; but at supper, which was at the ship at Dover, 
each man resumed his character* the better to play his part in a farce 
they had concerted among them. When they were ready to go to 
bed, Cibber called out to the waiter, “ Here, you fellow, take out my 
teeth l ”—' “ Teeth, sir ?” “ Ay* teeth, sir. Unscrew that wire, and 
you’ll find they’ll all come out together.” After some hesitation, the 
man did as he was ordered.—' This was no sooner performed, than a 
second cried out, “ Here* you, take out xny eye.” “ How, sir,” said 
the waiter, “your eye!” “ Ves, my eye; come here* you stupid 
dog, pull up eyelid, and it will come out as easy as possible 1” 
This done, a third cried out, t€ Here, you rascal, take off my leg !” 
This he did with less reluctance, being before apprized that it was 
cork;, and also perceived that it would be his last job. He was, apw- 
ever, mistaken. The fourth watched his opportunity, and, while tiw: 
podr affrighted fellow was surveying with a rueful countenance the 
teeth, the eye, and leg, lying upon the table — cried out, in a frightful 
hollow voice, “ Come here, sir, take off my head !” Turning round, 
and seeing the man’s head shaking like that of a mandarin upon a 
chimney-piece, he darted out of the room ; and, after tumbling head- 
long down stairs, he ran about the house, swearing that the gentlemen 
up stairs were certainly all devils. . ‘ 
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ON FORTITUDE. 

CBY MISS BOWDLER.] 

WITH AN ENGRAVING. 

T RUE fortitude is a strength of mind which cannot be overcome 
by any trials or any sufferings. It consists not in being insen- 
sible of them, for there is no real fortitude in bearing what we do not 
feel ; but it renders us superior to them, and enables us to act as we 
bught to do in every different situation in life, in every change that 
can affect our outward circumstances or our inward feelings. 

Thete is a kind of fortitude which proceeds from natural constitu- 
tion; some are less affected by trials than others; and some, from 
strong health and spirits, are able to go through a great deal without 
sinking under it. But this can only extend to a certain degree. Af- 
flictions may come to such a height that the most insensible must 
feel them ; and then their apparent fortitude is overcome, and the 
strongest health and spirits can only resist a little longer than the 
weakest; they must give way to a sufficient force, and therefore can 
hever be the source of true and constant fortitude. There is also a 
kind of fortitude which is called forth into action on particular occa- 
sions, and for a time appears superior to the trial ; and this may some- 
times be inspired even by motives which are in themselves highly 
blamfeable. A point in view which is eagerly pursued, will enable a 
))erson to go through What at other times might appear insupportable; 
blit this can only last while the motive remains in force ; and those 
who by this have been rendered equal to what*appear to be the greatest 
trials* have often at other times sunk under the smallest. True for- 
titude must spring from some principle which is constant and un- 
changeable, and can support it at all times, and against every attack. 

It cannot, therefore, be derived from any thing in this world. Na- 
total strength must yield to pain and sorrow ; earthly considerations 
can' support us no farther than their immediate influence extends; 
pride cannot enable us to bear humiliations, or even those little mor- 
tifications Which daily occur, when there is no credit to be gained by 
dpirig so ; and phi.osophy must at last be reduced to nothing more 
than suppressing complaints, and making the best of what it cannot 
cure'. These may inspire a strength which will last for a time — a 
strength which may serve for certain occasions, but Will fail on others; 
or atf appearance of strength to conceal our weakness. But none of 
these can inspire that fortitude which is a constant invariable dispo- 
sition of mind, prepared for every trial, and superior to them all. 
This can only be derived from a confidence in that assistance which 
can never fail ; from a motive for action which is sufficient to carry 
us through every trial ; and from hopes which nothing in this woild 
can take away. 

Vol. III. R 
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The effect of this fortitude is, that it makes us steadily and con« 
itantly pursue the great aim we have in view; it is drawn aside bjr 
no pleasure ; it shrinks at no difficulty; it sinks under no affliction ; 
but resolutely gees on, whatever may be the path assigned, and though 
it may suffer, it never yields. 

This virtue is exercised, not only in the greatest, afflictions, but in 
the daily occurrences of life; and if in these its trials are not so 
painful, yet they may, perhaps, often be more difficult. It enables u* 
to bear the faults and weaknesses of others, the disappointments and 
humiliations which all must meet with, and the numberless little vex- 
ations and inconveniences, which though when considered separately 
they may appear trifling, yet often affect the temper much more than 
We are generally aware of. 

It is also exercised by our own weaknesses and imperfections; for 
there is no person living who can always preserve the same equal 
state of mind and spirits ; and it is no inconsiderable part of tru« 
fortitude to avoid giving way to what none can avoid feeling ; and to 
persevere in acting as we ought in every different disposition of mind. 

This then is the great and distinguishing character of true for- 
titude : that it is constant and invariable, the same at all times, in aU 
trials, and in all dispositions ; it depends not on the circumstances in 
which we may be placed, nor on the strength either of body or spiriti 
which we may enjoy ; but it enables us to exert all the strength we 
possess (which is often much more than we are apt to imagine) ; it 
is seated in the will, and never gives way in any instance. 

Without this virtue there can be no dependence on any other. 
Those who have the best inclinations in the world must find a time 
of difficulty ; a time when, from the opposition they may meet with, 
or from their own weakness, the performance of their duty must 
require no small degree of exertion ; and if they have not fortitude 
to go on, in spite of all such difficulties, their former good dispositions 
and good actions will be of little use. 

The practice of virtue is indeed often attended with applause suffi- 
eient to animate vanity tp assume the appearance of it ; and even 
where it is pure and genuine, the esteem and affection engaged by 
it cannot but be highly pleasing to all, and must afford some degree of 
assistance and support. But there are many instances in which aU 
these supports are entirely wanting; and true fortitude will enable; 
us to act as we ought to do without any such assistance, and even 
when we are sure that the consequence of doing so Vrill be directly 
contrary to all this. 

It can bear not onlv the want of approbation, but the mortification 
of being slighted or blamed, and persevere, whatever may be the con- 
sequence in regard to this world ; not from a contempt for the opi- 
nions of others, for it does not hinder such humiliations from being' 
felt, but it supports them with courage and resolution, and will never 
endeavour to avoid them by the slightest deviation from the right 
path, or to return them by a display of its superiority, or by giving 
any degree of pain or humiliation to those from whom they came. 
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Far frjam bejng of a stern or rugged quality, it is indispensably ne- 
cessary to support that gentleness and sweetness of disposition which 
form the charm of social life, and which can never be long preserved 
by those who have not fortitude to bear the vexations they must 
often meet with from the weaknesses and inadvertencies, and even 
from the pride and ill temper of those with whom they converse. 
That spirit (as it is commonly called) which immediately resents 
every trifling injury, and endeavours to return it, is in fact a weak^ 
ness— a proof of not being able to bear them. True fortitude can 
conquer it; and without this no apparent gentleness of character can 
ever be depended on, since it will only last till there is sufficient pro- 
vocation to get the better of it. 

To the want of this kind of fortitude much of the unhappiness of 
society is owing. A trifle gives offence and is resented ; we cannot 
bear a little mortification or humiliation ; or, perhaps, we cannot bear 
to appear to want spirit to resent such things, and do ourselves 
justice. True fortitude can bear it all, whenever it is our duty to do 
so; and few consider the importance of exerting it on such occasions. 

It enables us to acknowledge our errors and our faults, instead of 
having recourse to any artifice or misrepresentation to disguise or 
justify what the heart in secret disapproves, or must disapprove on a 
fair and impartial consideration ; to which, want of fortitude to bear 
the mortifying view of our own imperfections, is often one of the 
greatest hindrances. 

In great afflictions fortitude is exerted not only in suppressing 
complaints and murmurs, but in rendering us superior to them, by 
enabling us to rake an enlarged view of things ; to consider the hand 
from which they come, and the advantages which may be derived 
from them ; and it inspires not merely a tame submission, but an 
active resolution, which in every trial exerts its utmost powers and 
excites us to do the best we can, whatever that may be, and whatever 
struggle such exertion may cost us. 

In short, it enables us to make the best of every tiling, to pursue 
ft$adily and constantly the path of duty, unmoved by all the attacks 

pleasure or of pain, and unwearied by the most tedious and appa-* 
rently unsuccessful exertions. 

I19 order to obtain, this fortitude we cannot but be sensible that 4 
strength superior to our own is necessary : the experience of every 
opy , must shew us our weakness, and the insufficiency of those sup-* 
jWtetiyhich any thing in this world can afford us. But the word pf 
eternal truth has promised us a help which shall never fail those who 
ginen rety seek for it ? for this, then, we . must apply by constant 
prayer, not only in general, but in every particular instance, But we 
paust not, suppose that this help can be obtained without exerting our 
oyvajpndeayours; \ve must do our best that we may hope to be as** 
and hi so doing we may securely depend upon it in every 
trial that can come upon us. 

Too great a confidence in our own strength is, indeed, directly 
fQp 44 ty ( |o tfue fortitude, and generally leads to a defeat y but \ve 
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fhould also be cautious that we do not run into another extreme, and 
give way to such a degree of diffidence as may hinder us from exerting 
ourselves, or give the name of diffidence to real indolence. 

The consciousness of our own weakness should, indeed, induce us- 
to seek a more powerful assistance, but our endeavours are necessary 
in order to obtain it, and neither the presumptuous nor the indolent 
have any right to hope for it. 

Let us, then, exert ourselves on every occasion, and never give way 
in the smallest instance if we mean to be steady in the greatest. Let 
iis endeavour to impress upon our minds the importance of the objects 
we have in view — the favour of God, and our own eternal happiness $ 
we shall then have a motive for action continually before us, sufficient 
to support us in the greatest difficulties, to arm us against the severest 
shocks of affliction, and enable us to endure the longest course of 
bufferings to which human life is liable. 


to the 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 


OS THE SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE 

BREECHES-POCKET AND THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 


Sir, 

T HE following important discovery is recommended to the 
literati in general, but more particularly to the College of Phy- 
sicians ; as it may be of the greatest consequence to them in their 
Future practice. t ‘ 

You must know, then, that a wonderful connection and sympathy 
has lately been observed between the breeches -pocket and the animal 
spirits, which continually rise or fall as the contents of the former ebli 
or flow ; insomuch that, from constant observation, I could venture 
to guess at a man’s current cash by the degree of vivacity he has 
discovered in his conversation. When this cutaneous reservoir is 
flush, the spirits too are elate : when that is sunk and drained, hovv 
flat, dull, and insipid, is every word and action ! The very muscles 
and features of the face are influenced by this obscure, fund' of life 
and vigour. The heart proves to-be only the inert receptacle of the 
blood, and those grosser spirits which serve for the animal function : 
but the pocket is fraught with those finer and more sublime spirits 
which constitute the wit , and many other distinguishing characters. 

I can tell how a poet’s finances stand by the very subject of His 
rouse: gloomy elegies, biting satires, grave soliloquys, and dull 
translations, are certain indications of the res angusta ; as pind&ric 
odes and pointed epigrams intimate a fresh recruit. — So a grave 
politicjaity who frequented a noted coffee-house, when these pocket- 
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qualms were on him, used to give the most melancholy and deplorable 
account of the state of the nation ; the increase of taxes, abuse oF 
the public revenue, the national debt, the decay of trade, and the 
excess of luxury, were the continual topics of his discourse : but 
when the cold fit of this intermitting disorder left him, the scene was 
quite altered, and then he was eternally haranguing on the power, 
grandeur, and wealth, of the British nation. In short, this barometer 
of state always rose or fell, not as the quick, but current silver, con- 
tracted or expanded itself within its secret cell. 

Under the influence of the same powerful charm, I have remarked 
a physician in the chamber of a wealthy patient, clear up his counte- 
nance and write his recipe with infinite vivacity and good humour; 
but in the abode of poverty what a clouded brow, hopeless vibration 
of the head, and languor of the nerves ? Like the sensitive plant he 
shrunk from the cold hand of necessity. Not that the doctor wanted 
humanity, bpt when a patient becomes a mere caput mortuum , and 
the anima sacculi expires, what sympathizing heart but must be sen- 
sible of so dire a change ! 

It is impossible to record a tenth part of the wonderful effects this 
latent source of life and spirits has produced on the animal oeconomy. 
What smiles of complacency and cringing adulation to my Lord Blood - 
rich, who no sooner turns his back than contempt and derision over- 
takes him ! What can this be owing to but the secret influence of the 
divinity which threw a sort of awe and veneration about him ? What 
but this magic power could have transformed Ned Traffic into a gen- 
tleman, Justice Allpauncb into a wit, or Squire Jolter into a man of 
taste ? What but this could have given poignancy to the most insipid 
jokes, and weight to the most superficial arguments of Alderman Heavy- 
side ? It is this that with more than tutelary power protects its votaries 
from insults and oppressions; that silences the enraged accuser, and 
snatches the sword from the very hand of justice. Towns and cities, 
like Jericho, without any miracle have fallen flat before it ; it has 
slopped the mouths of cannons, and, more surprising still, of faction 
and slander. 

It has thrown a sort of glory about the globose and opaque sculls of 
quorum justices ; it has imparted a dread and reverence to the ensigns 
of authority : and strange, and passing strange* to say, it has made 
youth and beauty fly into the arms of old age and impotence ; given 
ch^rrns to deformity and detestation; transformed Hymen into Mam- 
mon, and the God of Love into a Satyr . It has built bridges without 
foundations, libraries without books, hospitals without endowments, 
and churches without benefices. It has turned conscience into a deist, 
honour into a pimp, courage into a modern officer, and honesty into a 
stock-jobber. In short, there is nothing wonderful it has not effected, 
except making us wise, virtuous, and happy. 

I could spin this ductile golden thread ad infinitum , but I fear here 
js already as much as the patience of the candid reader will allow him to 
wind up : so, cutting it short, and kissing your hand, 

I am yours, &c. SARCASTICUS. 
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BIOGRAPHIC SKETCH OF THE LATE 

GEO RGE COLMAN, ESQ. 

A MONG the innumerable tribes who attempt to pass as author* 
in this literary age, there are few really entitled to the notice 
of mankind, by foroe of original genius and scholastic attainments ; 
but among that few the late Mr. Colman may deservedly rank, for to 
him the province of the Belles Lettres, and more particularly the stage, 
are indebted for many spirited, entertaining, and instructive works. 

It has often been asserted that this gentleman was a natural son of 
the celebrated Pulteney, who was afterwards Earl of Bath ; but he 
was in reality the son of Thomas Colman, Esq. British resident at 
the court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany at Pisa . The wife of this 
gentleman was a sister of the Countess of Bath. The subject of our 
present notice was born at J Florence, about the year 1733. At a very 
early age he was placed in Westminster-school, where he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by the rapidity of his acquisitions, and the dawning 
splendour of his talents. In the year 1758 he removed to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and there took the degree of M. A. During 
his progress at Westminster-school, and while he was at college, he 
formed those literary connexions with which he remained in friendship 
till they severally dropped off the stage «of life, Lloyd, Churchill, 
Bgnnel Thornton, and other celebrated wits of a former dtfy, were 
among the intimate associates of Mr. Colman, and gave eclat to his 
name by noticing him in several of their compositions. Even so early 
as the publication of the Rosciad, Churchill proposed Mr. Colman 
as a proper judge to decide on the pretensions of the several candidates 
for the Chair of Roscius, and only complains that he might be thought 
too juvenile for so important an award: speaking of the proposed 
judges who were supported by the Suffrages of the public, he says — 
*' For Colman many but the peevish tongue 
4t Of prudent age found out that he was young.** 

When he came to London, in order to study the law, he was re- 
ceived with great kindness by Lord Bath, who seemed to mark hint 
for intended patronage ; and this circumstance gave rise to the sus- 
picion that his Lordship had a natural bias in favour of young Col- 
man. Mr. Colman was admitted into the Society of Lincoln's Inn, 
and was called to the bar, where he practised^ very short time. At 
this period Lloyd addressed to him a very pleasant poem on the im^ 
portance of his profession, and on the seducements to which he wa$ 
liable on account of his attachment to the Muses. It was not pro* 
bable that a genius like that of Mr. Colman could have remained 
devoted to the dry study of the law, and therefore, when he renounced 
the bar and attached 1 himself to literary pursuits, and more parti^u-. 
Jarly to the Drama, he did no more than what the public had long 
expected. Lord Bath left: him a very comfortable annuity, but lest 
than was expected, owing, it is said, to some little difference thaf ^ 
prevailed between them just before the death of that nobtemdh. 1 
* About the year 1768, Mr: Beard being incapable of bearing any 
longer the fatigues of a theatrical life, and wishing to retire from tht 
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management of Covent-Garden Theatre, disposed of his property in 
that house to Messrs. Colman, Harris, Powell, and Rutherford 
l.hese gentlemen carried on the management together ; but in a short 
time Mr. Colman appealing to asphe to a greater authority than 
the other patentees, excepting Mr. Powell, were disposed to mat. 
a severe hteranr contest ensued. Mess. Harris and Rutherford on 
one side, and Mr. Colman on the other. Powell silently acquieseed 
in the meas u res o f C ol m an. At length in disgust Mr. Colman 
iold his share and retired. Soon after some shocking aspersions were 
east upon the reputation of Mr. Foote, then proprietor of the Hav- 
mariet Theatre, which, whether deserved or not, induced him to 
withdraw from the stage. He disposed of his theatre to Mr. Colman 
tor a very handsome annuity, and soon after died. —Mr Colman 
made immediate application for the licence, and succeeded From 
toat penod he conducted the Theatre with great judgment and assi- 
duity, occasionally supplying many dramas from his own fancy as 
well as many pleasant translations from the French. A few years 
dgo he was struck with a palsy, which nearly deprived him of the use 
Of one side of his body, and in a short time thereafter he gave evident 
signs of mental derangement; inconsequence of which he was placed 
under proper management at Paddington, and the conduct of the 
theatre was vested in his son, who, besides many proofs of dramatic 
genius in deserved esteem with the public, has deported himself as a 
manager, with judgment, liberality, and a spirit of industry, which is 
rarely to be found in men of his lively powers. This gentleman, we 
understand, has obtained the patent since the death of his father • and 
we doubt not that he will continue to deserve the respect of the public 
by a proper discharge of his duties as a manager. r 

l a te Mr. Colman was one of the chief writers in a very elezant 
and entertaining periodical paper, called Tbe Connoisseur, and has pro- 
duced a variety of miscellaneous poems and papers, which he col- 
lected in three volumes, a year or two before what may be termed 
his intellectual demise. Asa scholar he holds a very respectable 
rank, as may be seen in his translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry as 
well as his translation of the comedies of Terence. The following 
is a list of the several works for which the British Drama is indebted 
*° flus ^ J entleinanj Wlth the dates of the times when they respectively 


1 Polly Honeycomb - - 1760 

2 The Jealous Wife - - - 1761 

3 The Musical Lady - - - 1762 

4 Philaster, altered - - - 1761 

j The Deuce is in Him - - 1763 

$ ^ Midsummer Night’s Dream* 

1763 


altered 
7 A Fairy Tale 
i-The Clandestine Marriage 
9 The English Merchant 
ip. King Lear, altered 
2 t The Qxpnian in Town . 
12 Man and Wife 
13 'The Portrait 

Fairy Prince • - 


1764 

17 66 
1767 
n6s 

1769 
*7 69 

1770 

1771 


15 Comus, altered - _ I77 3 

16 Achilles in Petticoats, altered 1774 

17 The Man of Business - - 1774^ 

18 Epicene, or theSilent Woman, 

altered - - - j 775 

19 The Spleen, or Islington Spa 1776 

20 Occasional Prelude - - 177^ 

it New Brooms - 

22 The Spanish Barber - - 177* 

23 The Female Chevalier, altered 177ft 

24 Bonduca, altered - - . !7 -g 

25 The Suicide - I77 g 

26 The Separate Maintenance itjo 

27 The Manager in Distress— T .. 

Prelude . . . J7 g # 
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THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE, 


TO TH* 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE* 


Sir, 

A MONG my acquaintance I know several who are, according td 
the common definition, very good-natured men, but rather 
passionate . This description has often induced me to reflect on the 
effects of choler, even in the best tempered people. 

We are told by one of the sages of antiquity, that though passion 
is but a shoit rage, its fatal effects are frequently of long duration* 
It is certain, that a violent heat of temper is one of the principal ob- 
stacles to the tranquillity of life and bodily health. Reason and 
judgment fly before it; nothing can check its impetuosity. Choler, 
with the assistance of a very few words, has often made men unhappy 
for the remainder of their days ; and in a few minutes deprived them 
of the most valuable friends, dearly purchased by the assiduity of 
many years. It frequently reveals the most precious secrets of the 
heart, and renders the bilious man ridiculous by the extravagance ol 
his menaces. How many have passed the remainder of their days 
in indigence and obscurity, for haviug been under the dominion of 
rage for a few moments ! 

Choler deprives a man of the use of his knowledge, sense, ahd 
judgment : it casts such a cloud before him, that he does not perceive 
the perils and danger to which it has exposed him. It makes him 
deaf to the voice of reason, and utter expressions which may embitter 
all his future days. 

A passionate man is constantly giving advantage to those who are 
inclined to injure him ; and his foes will not fail to make use of such 
advantages when they present themselves. The serene unruffled 
inan, coolly avails himself of the heat of one who is choleric : in- 
stances of which we behold daily in our commerce with the world. 
Choler is thus defined by a celebrated writer : “ It is a factious turn 
of mind, which destroys the health, divests us of friends and fortune, 
gratifies the malignancy of our enemies, and reduces us to a level 
with the brute creation.” It must be acknowledged, however, that a 
brave man does not fear the fury of a passionate antagonist ; and a 
coward is terrified without it. 

I hope my good-natured acquaintance, who are rather intempe- 
rately warm, will have indulgence enough to forgive my drawing 
their picture so much at length, as I certainly do not mean them 
any harm. I should, indeed, be highly gratified if, upon discovering 
their own features in this mirror, they would for the future resolve to 
curb a propensity, which, if suffered to have its way, would equally 
tend to destroy their prosperity and peace. 

Yours, &c. 

DELIBERATION, 
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CEREMONY OF LAYING 

TUB FOUNDATION-STONE OF i 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

AUGUST 17, 1789. 


O N Monday, August 17, 1789. being the birth-day of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Yprk, the Most Ancient and Honourable 
Society of Free and Accepted Masons resident in Bristol, with a 
great number of visiting brethren, met Thomas Dunckerley, Esq. their 
F. G. Master, at the Merchant Taylors* Hall ; from whence they 
'went in procession (preceded by a band of music) to Portland- 
square, in order to lay the North-east corner-stone of St. Pauls 
Church. The stone being raised up by means of an engine for that 
purpose, the P. G. Master placed under it a plate with a suitable in- 
scription, and various sorts of coins and medals ; the stone ‘was then 
Jet down into its place and properly fixed, and the P. G. Master gave 
three strokes with his Hiram ; upon which the G. Chaplain implored 
a blessing upon such a pious and laudable undertaking. The P. G. 
Master then delivered over to the architect the various implements 
pf architecture, with instructions and directions howto proceed in the 
work with which he is entrusted. After which the following lines 
were sung to the tune of « Rule Britannia 

To Heaven’s high Architect all praise. 

All 'praise and gratitude be giv’n. 

Who deign'd the human soul to raise. 

By mystic secrets sprung from H*av'n : 

Sound i sound aloud ! the Great Jehovah’s praise. 

To him the dome, the temple raise. 

The innumerable spectators testified their approbation by loud and 
repeated joyful acclamations. 

This sacred and solemn ceremony ended with a blessing from the 
. Q. Chaplain. The Brethren then proceeded to St. James's Church, 
where the service was read by the Rev. D. Horndon, A. M. and a 
sermon from the 13th Chap, of 1 Cor. 2 and 3 ver. was preached 
by the G. Chaplain, the Rev. Brother Joseph Atwell Small, D. D, 
minister of the church. During the service a Masonic hymn and an 
hymn upon his Majesty's happy recovery (written by the P. G. 
Master) were sung by the choir. The Fraternity then returned-to 
the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, where a sumptuous and elegant dinner 
Was provided by Brother Weeks of the Bush Tavern *. — The great- 
est harmony, good-humour, and brotherly love prevailed, and the 
.Brethren departed at an early hour, not without uniting in the grand 
design of being happy themselves, and of communicating happiness 
to others. 

^ Prdm wfdcfr place a donation of 20 Guineas was sent to a widow in great 
distress. 
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TO Tin ' 

PROPRIETOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 


1>eaR brother, - - - * 

THE following composition wr» given to me at the Hague some 
years ago by a Dutch merchant who had resided at Canton ; and 
it is at your service if you think it worth insertion.. 

Hampton Court Palace, I am, &c. & c. 

August 8,1794. THOMAS DUNCKERLEY, 


THE 

HERMITS PRAYER. 


D FIRST Mover ! O Cause of Causes \ O thou Omnipotent 
Omniscient, Incomprehensible Being, whom men call God. 
If Thou regardest the thoughts, the words, or the actions of men ; if 
it be not criminal in so wretched an animal even to prostrate himself 
before thee, and if the most ardent prayer that my heart can form or 
my tongue can utter be not an affront to thee, hear me, O Almighty 
Being ! and have mercy, have mercy, have mercy upon me. I find 
myself placed by thy providence on a speck of the universe, where I 
daily see many of my own species who value themselves upon what 
they call reason, paying such a sort of worship to thee as, in my 
humble opinion, is altogether unworthy of thee; and I am told by 
some of these that I ought to believe such things concerning thee, which 
I cannot, I dare not, give my assent to. If ThoJU regardest the 
thoughts of meo's hearts, Thou seest, Thou kfiowest, O Almighty 
Being, that the reason why I neither dare nor can believe such thii^ 
as men report of thee is, because most of these things appear to me 
nothing else but the invention of human pride, and to be utterly un- 
worthy of thy goodness, thy wisdom, and infinite perfection. If I 
purst I woul^ thus make my most humble petition to Thee, that if 
any of my actions can eithe^ please or displease Thee, Thou \youldst 
ypnchsafe to show me clearly what is really and fafuly thy will. But 
what am I that I should presume to make such a request to Thee ? 
flow dare I either hope or ask to be thus highly favoured above the 
rest of mankind ? I will endeavour to rest contented in that state of 
doubts, of darkness, and of ignorance, wherein it hath pleased Thee 
to place that species to which I belong. Since I cannot distinguish 
^eal good from evil, and am even ignorant of what things are most 
proper for me, I dare not presume to make any particular request to 
Thee. AH I have the confidence to do, is thus to prostrate myself 
before Thee ; to acknowledge thy power, admire thy wisdom, and 
m^sjt cheerfully submit myself to thy Almighty will> whatever i£ fefej 
O Great Jehovah ! 
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and hi* propensity to gambling. His fortune is exhausted, and a -suit in Chan* 
eery, on the issue of which depends his whole estate, is likely to be decided 
against him. While he is ruminating on hi# misfortunes, and repenting of bis 
folly, Jack Scamper, who is a swindler, and with whom he became acquainted at 
the gambling-table^ enters, andoq Sedgegrove’s making known to him the dis- 
tressed circumstances in which he is involved, suggests to him the expediency 
bf depriving Miss Harcourt of her fortune, by opposing her union with YOU tig 
Marlow, to whom she is engaged, which, by the .will of her fftfcer, becomes for- 
feited to Sedgegrove in case she marries without nis consent., Ijis conscience at 
first revolts at the idea, but Scamper’s advice .prevails in the end. The swindler 
now lays a plan for getting a few hundreds (as he terms it) from thf deluded Sedge- 
grove ; for this purpose he takes a splendid lodging, and imposes his wife, whose 
Fortune he has already expended, on him as a foreign countess," and advises him 
to enter into an intrigue with her. Sedgegrove is admitted into her apartments, 
and while he is there Scamper comes home drunkTroma gambling-house. Sup- 
posing that Sedgegrove is gone, who is concealed~behind the door, he laughs at 
his folly, observing, that he is a greater fool than he could have thought. Sedge- 
grove finding how he had been deceived and imposed upon, repents of his unfor- 
tunate connection with Scamper, and determines on repairing the injury he has 
done Miss Harcourt, by restoring her the property of which he had so unjustly 
deprived her, and consents to her giving her hand to Mr. Marlow. At this crisis 
word is brought him of the suit in Chancery having been determined in hit 
favour, which makes him happy at the same time that he has rendered his* niece 
perfectly so. 

The other part of the fable is as follows ; Young Manley, by hi* extravagance, 
has incurred the displeasure of his uncle Sir Charles, by whom he is discarded. 
Thus abandoned he knows not what to^do; but his faithful Irish servant, Fitz- 
gerald, lays a scheme for getting into the old gentleman's house, under the 
assumed name of Marlow, to whom he is informed Julia, his uncle's ward, is 
engaged. The deception is carried on /with success for some time; at length 
Sir Charles Marlow and his nephew .young Marlow arrive. Young Manley 
even now persists in being the nephew of Sir John Marlow, and is so persuasive 
as to convince the old gentleman, notwithstanding his real nephew is present, 
that. he is the person. Young Marfo $ w takes very little pain# to undeceive hi# 
uncle on the occasion ; forbeing deeply in love with Miss Harcourt, and Sir John 
wishing him to marry Julia, he is made happy by his uncle giving the hand of the 
latter to his supposed nephew, on which the mystery is developed. Sir Charles 
Manley becomes reconciled to h|s nephew, the lovers are each united agreeable 
to their desires, and the piece concludes with ale being happy. 

This piece was the first dramatic production of Mr. George Brewer, an At- 
torney, and wanted certainly tjje aid of scenic experience to entitle it to unqua- 
lified praise. Candour, however, forces us to declare, that though it was with- 
drawn after the third, night of performance^ a few judicious retrenchments seemed 
all that was necessary to place the comedy on a level with many plays of better 
known authors, which by the art of. management are frequently exhibited as 
stock plays. The Prologue, by the Author of the Comqdy, had many good points, 
and received great approbation. The Epilogue was written by. Mr. Colman, and 
well delivered by Mr#, Gibb#. 



Young Bannister ha6, by permission of theHayraarket Manager, been playing 
a few nights at the theatre at Liverpool with great success. Mr. Hoare, to 
whom the public are indebted for No Song no Supper, .The Prize, My 
Grandmother, and other popular dramas, and whose heart is as ready as his 
abilities whenever an opportunity of rendering a kind office occurs, furnished 
Young Bannister with the following Prologue to grace his m dcbut at Liverpool, 
where it was well received: 
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OCCASIONAL ADDRESS 

iTOKEN SY MX. BAXKlSTiR, JUK. 


On Fin/ W fc# 4 / LmerpooL 

^ IS it a dream f* or^db I still kj?p^r * 

7ea London audience glitt’rilg_here ? 

/'hat gay, what splendid capital is this ? 

' Does Britain boast ,a new metropolis ? 

Of old, while Europe, powerful, rich^and great, 
Heap'd the full honours of superior fate. 

Her daring sons beyond th* Atlantic tide 
Imagin'd first new worlds and then descried ; 

New splendors rous’d her fronj supine reposp ; 

,New scenes of rivalry and glory rose : 1 
London, itself a world, in later days 
Thus wakes from dreams of uncontested praise. 
And views in Liverpool’s ascending name. 

A rival sphere of science, wealth, and' fame; 

Sees lib’ral commerce thither waft her stores. 

Sees sudden navies rtee upon her shores. 

Sees on the decks her gallant crew* appear. 

In valour nurtur’d, and to Freedoth dear, 

"Who shall to England’s brows new wreaths supply^ 
And lift some future Howe to victory. 

With various aim advent’rers leaVe the shore 
?' Who seas unknown and realms unseen explore, r 
For honour some, perhaps for profit more. 

Our thoughtless race, enamour’d of a name, 

Its native home forsakes in qudstof fame; * 

Myself, the humblest of the sportive crew, 
Wheree’er the phantom flies her track pursue. 

And seek her here, because she rests with yon. 

With various parts prepar’d your smites to court. 
Say, shall I hope to gain her good report ? ■ 

Should you from spleen uneasy pains endure. 

May Lenitive pretend those pains to curb ? 

If melting pity swell the aching breast,' 

Shall Walter give you sympathetic rest ? * ^ 

Or, if to virtuous charity inclin’d, 

Say, shall the Jew a Christian welcome find ? > 

When/or a Wife I shift my changeful name. 

Or when My Grandmother inspires a flame. 

In Robin fearless of the. beating wave, - <• 

In Trudge sincere, in Scout a cunning knave, 

Vulgar in Jacob , or in Pbilpot easy, f . 

In none I feign -well if I fail to please ye *. t 
To-night, in hopes of favour thtf' I roam. 

Proud if I bear one distant laurel home, 

Tho’, spite of gout, whatever pangs it bode, ♦ 
I’ve set the best foot foremost on the road. 

Aw’d by your sight, once more I learn to fear. 

And dread onfce more a new tribunal here. 

But as in arts you equal London's boast. 

As equal commerce brightens all your coast. 

Your gen’rous hearts shall equal aid extend. 

The anxious trembling stranger to befriend ; 

. With fav’ririg plaudits strengthen his endeavour. 
And claim his gratitude and zeal for ever. 


• The character he was to play that night was Feignwell in the ** Bold Stride fir 
*Wfe” 
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V. 

Ye maids on Pindus' flowery top w^o dwell. 

Attune to dulcet notes the sounding shell : 

Exert your magic power, and charm* divine* 

With rosy-finger’a Morn, harmonious Ninel 
Hound George's patriot brow the wreath of health to twine. 

VI. 

.While nobler bards may strike the lyre. 

Impregnate with extatic fire 1 
Permit thy humble votary to bring 
His mite of song to thee, O King t 
E’en as the gentle rivulet of W ey 
Rolls his small current to the monarch sea. 


A SONG 

FOR THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 

WRITTEN BY THOMAS DUNCKERLEY. ESQ. GRAND MASTER. 


A T the bright Temple’s awful dome. 

Where Christian Knights in arms art drest $ 
To that most sacred place we come. 

With Cross and Star upon the J>reast; 

Pilgrims inspir'd with zealous flame. 

Through rugged ways and dangers past » 

Our sandals torn, our feet were lame. 

But Faith and Hope overcame at lash 
Remember, Knights, the noble cause. 

Let Simon's fate prevent your fall ; 

Be firm and true, obey the laws. 

Nor let the cock unheeded call. 

Let none the sacred word profane, 

Nor e’er, like Peter, Christ deny ; 

Your conduct still preserve from blame. 

Nor let the urn be plac’d on high. 

Unite your hearts, unite each hand, 

In friendship, harmony, and love; 

Connected thus Knights Templars stand, - 
Our love and charity to prove. 

Until that awful final day. 

When fire shall melt this earthly ball. 

Your courage and your faith display. 

Attend to Freedom's sacred call. 

True to our God, our Laws, and Kiag 
Devout, obedient, loyal, free. 

The praise of Rqyal Edward sing. 

The Patron of our mystery. 

In uniform each Knight is drest. 

Distinguish’d all by black , red, blue. 

The Cross an^ Star upon the breast. 

Adorn the heart that’s just and true. 
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-the freemasons* magazine, 

MASO NIC SO no. 

by Brother samuel porter, 

P. M. 0#,,ST. JOHN’S LODGE, 
mnn.mr in ARDEN, WARWICKSHIRE, No. 492, 


Tune, “A Ross Trot in full bearing. 1 * 

Y E free-bom sons of Britain’s isle 
Attend whire I the truth impart. 

And shew, that you are in exile 
Till science guides you by our art ; 
Uncultivated paths you tread. 

Unlevelled, barren, blindfold be* 

Till by a myst’ry you are led 
Into the Light of Masonry. 

From chaos this rtmnd globe was form’d^ 

A Pedestal for us to Be, 

A mighty C^/vax it adorn'd. 

In just proportion rais'd were we ; 

When our Grand Architect above , 

An Arch soon rais’d by his decree. 

And plac’d the Sun the arch key -stone. 

The whole was form’d by Masonry. 

It pleas'd our Sov’reign Master then 
* This glorious fabric to erect. 

Upon the square let us, as men. 

Never the noble work neglect. 

But still in friendship's bonds unit* 
Unbounded as infinity, 

*Tis a sure corner-stone fix’d right. 

And worthy of Freemasonry . 

In antient times, before the flood. 

And since, in friendship we’ve adher’c!^ 
From pole to pole have firmly stood. 

And by all nations been rever’d. 

When rolling years shall cease to move 
We from oblivion rais’d shall be ; 

Then, since we’re met in peace and love. 
Let's sing All bail to Masonry. 


ON MY SHADOW. 

LINES COMPOSED IN THE LAST CENTURY. 

y~10ME,.my shadow, constant, true, 

\y Stay, and do not fly me, 

When I court tbee or would sue. 

Thou wilt not deny me : 

Female loves I find unkind. 

And all devoid of pity, 

I have, therefore, chang’d my mind* 

And fram’d to thee this ditty. 
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Child of imr body, and that flame 
From whence our light we borrow. 
Thou coatizui’at still the same 
In my joy or sorrow. 

Though thou lov’st the sun-shine best. 

Or enlighten'd places. 

Yet thou dost not fly, but rest 
'Midst my black disgraces. 

Thou would'st have joyous happy day$ 
When thou art approaching. 

No cloud nor night to dim thy rays 
By their sad encroaching. 

Let but glimmering lights appear. 

To banish night's obscuring. 

Thou wilt shew thou harbour’ st near. 

And by my side enduring. 

And when thou art forc'd away. 

Whene’er the sun’s declining. 

Thy length is doubled, to repay 
Thy absence whilst he's hiding. 

As I do not call thee fair, 

So sure thou art not fading ; 

Age nor sickness can impair 
Thy hue by fierce invading. 

Let the purest varnish’d clay 
That art can shew, or nature. 

View the shades they cast and they 
Grow duskish like thy feature. 

„ •'Tis thy truth I most commend. 

That thou art not fleeting. 

For, a 9 I embrace my friend. 

So thou giv'et him greeting. 

If I strike or keep the peace. 

Just so thou seem’st to threaten ; 

And single blows by thy increase 
Leave my foe doubly beaten. 

As thou find'st me walk or sit. 

Or standing or down lying. 

Thou dost all my postures hit. 

Most apish in thy prying. 

When our actions, thus consent. 
Expressions dumb' but local. 

Words are needless compliment. 

Else I could wish thee vocal. 

Hadst thou but a soul with sense 
And reason sympathising. 

Earth could not match nor Heav'n dispense 
A mate so much inciting. 

Nay, when bedded in the dust. 

'Mongst shades I have my biding. 
Tapers see thy posthume trust 
Within my vault residing, 

Had Heav'n so pliant ^omen made. 

Or thou their souls couldst marry, 

I ’d soon resolve to wed my shade ; 

This love could ne'er miscarry. 

But they thy lightness oply share. 

If shunn’d the more they follow’, 

And to pursuers peevish are 
As Daphne to Apollo. M» 

Y01. III. T 
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THE DEBTOR . 


C HILDREN of affluence hear a poor man’s pray*!* t 
O haste, and free me from this dungeon's gloom ; 
Let not the hand of comfortless despair 

Sink my grey hairs with sorrow to the tomb ! 

tTnus’d compassion's tribute to demand. 

With clamorous din wak£ Charity's dull ear. 

Wring the slow aid from Pity's loitering hand. 

Weave the feign'd tale, or drop the ready tear. 

Far different thoughts employ'd my early hours. 

To views of bliss, to scenes of affluence bom ? 

The hand of pleasure strew'd my path with flow'rs. 

And ev'ry blessing hail'd my youthful mom. 

But ah, how quick the change ! the morning gleanv 
That cheer’d my fancy with her magic ray, 

Fled like the garish pageant of a dream. 

And sorrow clos’d the ev’ning of my day. 

Such is the lot of human bliss below ; 

Fond hope awhile the trembling flow'ret I'eafs j 
Till unforeseen descends the blight of woe. 

And withers in an hour the pride of years* 

In evil hour, to specious Wiles a prey, 

I trusted : — (who from faults is always free ?) 

And the short progress of 6ne fatal day 

Was all the space ’twixt wealth and poverty* 

Where could I seek for comfort, or for aid ? 

To whom the ruins of my state commend? 

Left to myself, abandon’d, and betray'd. 

Too late I found the wretched have no friend* 

JE’en he amid the rest, the favour'd youth. 

Whose vows had met the tend’rest warm return. 
Forgot his oaths of constancy and truth. 

And left my child in solitude to mourn. 

Pity in vain Strefch’d forth her feeble hand 
To guard the sacred wreaths by Hymen wove ; 

While pale-ey’d Av’rice, from his sordid stand, 

Scowl'd o’er the ruins of neglected love. 

Though deeply hurt, yet sway’d by decent pride. 

She hush’d her sorrows with becoming art. 

And faintly strove with sickly smiles to hide 
The canker-worm that prey’d upon her heart. 

Nor blam’d his cruelty — nor wish’d to hate 

Whom once she lov’d — but pitied and forgave S 
Then unrepining yielded to her. fate, 

And sunk in silent anguish to the grave. 

Children of affluence, hear a poor man’s pray'r I 
O haste, and free me from this dungeon's gloom; 

Let not the hand of comfortless despair 
Sink my. grey hairs with sorrow to the tomb. 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ALCE8TER, July 3 1. 


X7'ESTERDAY the Lodge or Apollo was constituted here, and afforded one 
Y of the most grand spectacles ever seen in this quarter. 

The different Lodges that attended the procession were formed at the Angel 
Inn, and then crossed to the Town Hall, where the Lodge of Apollo was held. 
At ten o'clock the procession began to move in the following order to the church. 


Band of Music, ! 

Tyler, with a drawn sword, 
Shakespeare Lodge, Stratford, No. 516, 
Junior Brethren, two and two, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

Senior and J unior W ardens. 

The Bible, Square, and Compass, on a 
crimson velvet cushion, carried by a 
Past Master, and supported by two 
Stewards with white rods. 

The Master. 

Lodge of St. John, Henley, in the same 
order. 

New Lodge of Apollo, 

'Tyler, i 

Junior Brethren with Ashlers, 
Secretary, with the W arrant of Constir 
tution. 

Treasurer with Purse, 

8enior and Junior Wardens, 

Book of Constitution carried by a Master, 
Bible, Square, and Compass, &c. car- 


ried by a Master supported by two 
. Stewards, 

The Master, 

Visiting Brethren, two and two. 
Lodge of St. Alban’s, of Birmingham, 
in the same order. 

Lodge of St, Paul’s, Birmingham, ditto. 
Royal Arch Chapter of Fortitude in all 
I their Ensigns and different Orders ac- 
cording to their degrees, followed by 
the W. Br. Toy, Principal. 

Provincial Grand Lodge. 

Grand Sword Bearer, 

Rev. Br. Green, as Grand Chaplain, 

: Br. Sketchley, G. S t 

f Br. Parker, G. T. 

| Br. B. S. Heaton, Esq. G. S. Ws 
Br. C. Downs, G. J. W. 

Bible, supported by Br. J. Timmins, 
Esq. D. P. G M. 

Supported by Br. J. Zouch, Esq. and Br* 
J. Bisset, 

Grand Stewards, withhold rpds. 


The number of Masons in the procession was 12 1. 

To gratify the curiosity of an amazing concourse of people the procession went 
round the town to church, the distance of half a mile. When they arrived at 
the porch the junior Lodges fell to right and left, leaving a space in the midst 
for the Provincial and Senior Lodges to pass between them, the youngest Brethren 
entering last. The service at church was opened by appropriate music, composed 
by Br. J. Clark of Birmingham, and sung by Br. Moore, Clark, &c. Hymns 
adapted for the occasion were sung by the Charity -children ; and after a most 
pathetic and excellent sermon, preached by the Rev. Br. Green, the company 
rgtpraed in the same order to the hall, when the dedication and consecration 
took place, which was conducted in such a solemn manner as to give infinite 
pleasure tp every Mason. The W. D. P. G. M. in a weilfdelivered oration, laid 
down the duty of every man, both as a Mason, and as a member of society, 
puring the ceremony sacred music was performed, and I never witnessed any 
thing more grand or solemn, nor heard any music that sq enraptured the senses* 
as when we sung in full chorus, “ Glory to God, &c.” 

Every thing was conducted with such propriety as to do great credit to the 
respective officers ; and the thanks of the Fraternity are justly due to Br. Bisset* 
G. S. fpr the order and regularity in which he kept the procession, as vmde* hit 
management the whole was conducted. 

After an elegant entertainment the company adjourned to the Bowling-green, 
where many loyal, constitutional, and Masonic toasts and sentiments were given* 
apd the day was spent wjth great harmony, mirth, and conviviality. Peace* 
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uhity, and brotherly love, reigned solely there. Some favourite Masonic songs 
were given by Brs. Clark, Moore, Bisset, Toy, James, Porter, Morrel, Cox*. 
Barber, &c. Sc c. and in the evening a free Ball was given for the Ladies, which 
was numerously attended; and it was not till Phoebtis bad madfe his appearance 
that the company thought of parting. Every countenance exhibited masks. of 
satisfaction, and I am happy to observe that Freemasonry seems to be held m 
universal estimation in tiis county; arvdl make no doubt but it will extend its 
cheerful rays through every county in the kingdom : which that it may is the. 
sincere wish of your Brother, ‘ ' J. M. ’ 

P. S. All the Provincial Grand Officers were clothed in aprons' ornaidenlbd 
with purple and gbld, with elegant gold enamelled jewels, presented to'daefttyr 
the Worshipful Br. Timmins, D. P. G. M. who, much to his honour, 
every thing at fais own cost, without putting the Provincial Lodges to ahy eXjibhch 


Constitution or the Royal Brunswick Lodge; Sheffield, N9. .$27* 
Forty of the Procession to St. James’s Church, on Monday July 2$, 
x 794, at tbs constituting of tbs Royal Brunswick Lodge, Shef- 
field, No. 537. On wbicb day a Collection was made for tbe 
Benefit of tbe Charity School for Poor Girls. 

Trustees of the School, two and two. 

Master of the School, 

Two Matrons, 

The Girls, two and two, " 

The Tyler, with a drawn sword. 

Band of martial music # , 

Two Stewards with rods. Brothers Croft and Cundell, 

Master and Junior Warden of the St. George’s Lodge 348, Doncaster, Brothers 
Dr. Miller and Robinson, 

The military visiting Brothers, two and two. 

Two Stewards with rods. Brothers Kay and Nicholson, 

The flag of the Royal Brunswick Lodge, carried by Brother Max, 
Brethren of the Britannia and Royal Brunswick Lodges out of office, two and two. 
Royal Arch Masons, 

Knights Templars, 

Officers of the Britannia and Royal Brunswick Lodges as follows : 

Two Treasurers with rods. Brothers Richardson and Atkin, 

Two Secretaries, Brothers Crowder and Wilcocksen, 

Two Junior Wardens with pillars. Brothers Jessop and Snidall, 

Two Senior Wardens with pillars. Brothers Hudson and Cadmart, 

The Holy Bible, Square, and Compass, carried by Brother Foley, on a blue 

silk cushion, - ‘ ‘ 

The Rev. Brother Chadwick. * 

Brother Beldon, Master of the Britannia Lodge, 189, 

The Swordbearer, Brother John Richardson, 

The Book of Constitutions, carried by Brother Hunter, and supported by two 
Stewards, Brothers Hancock and Silvester, 

Brother Woollen, Master of the Royal Brunswick Lodge, 527, 

Two Stewards, Brothers Stubbs and Sanderson. 

When the procession arrived at St. James’s Church, the Brethren opened to 
the right and left, and admitted the Tyler in first, followed by the Master of the 
Boyal Brunswick Lodge and the others in regular order. 

The return of the procession was reversed. Brother Woollen taking the lead 
preceded by the Tyler, band of music, Swordbearer, and Book of Constitutions. 

An excellent discourse was delivered by the Rev. Brother Chadwick, from the 
cxixth Psalm, part of the 34th verse, “ Give me understanding and I shall 
keep thy Jaw.” After which the Brethren made a personal collection for the 
Charity School for Poor Girls. 


• Belongingto the Loyal Independent Sheffield Volunteers in their uniform. 
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The procession returned to the &oyal Oak, and partook of a handsome enter- 
tainment ; after which many excellent toasts and songs were given, and thfc 
pleasures of the evening were extended to a late hour. 

The following prayer was introduced by Brother Woollen, Master of the 
Royal Brunswick Lodge, in the Ceremony of Dedication, and as a composition 
does him much credit: 

4i Supreme and most adorable Lord Gbd, thou Great Architect of Heaven 
and earth, who out of thy infinite goodness ahd mercy to mortal men, hast gra- 
ciously promised that when they assemble together in thy name thou wilt hear 
and grant their requests, we beseech thee, O Lord, to hearken unto the prayers 
that we with grateful hearts now offer up to thee, for having so long preserved 
us in health and prosperity, desiring thee still to extend these manifold blessings 
to us and to all men, till it shall please thee to call us from this transitory life 
to eternal bliss. 

“ Grant, O God, that the Society which we have formed, and which we offer 
to thy immediate protection this day, under the name of “ The Royal Bruns- 
wick Lodge” (in commemoration of the amiable family now on the throne), may 
flourish like the green bay by the water-side : may they in their journey through 
life always bear in mind the precepts of thy most holy religion, and- may {hey 
always be in constant preparation for the great change that wifi unavoidably 
happen to all men, so as to die on a level with all mankind, and be ready at a 
moment’s notice to answer the summons to join the Grand Lodge above, whose 
Supreme Master is the Great Jehovah, and his Officers the holy ahgels. 

" And we beseech thee. Almighty God, to take into thy protection all our 
Brethren, of whatever nation, religion, or degree, desiring thee to gram them 
that peace which the world cannot give, that they may always put faith in thee, 
have hope in salvation, and be in charity with all mankind: and, finally, we re- 
commend to thy aid and protection all our distressed Brethren wheresoever 
dispersed over the face of the earth ; grant that they may always experience that 
relief which in thy infinite wisdom thou mayst think suitable for their several 
calamities. These and all other blessings we beg in the name and for the sake 
of him who gave his life to save a guilty world from sin ahd death ; to whom be 
all honour, glory, and power, now and for ever : Amen.” 

The following anthem and psalm, with appropriate music, were also performed 
en the occasion : 

ANTHEM, 

From the First Booh of Kings, chap. vIII. ver. 13. 

Sojlo — I have surely built thee an house to dwell in, a settled place for thee to 
abide in for ever. But will God indeed dwell on the Earth ! 

Verse — Behold the Heaven and Heaven of Heavens cannot contain Thee, how 
much less the house that 1 have builded. 

Recit. — Yet have thou respect unto the prayer of thy servant, O Lord my God. 
Air — That thine eyes may be open towards this house night and day, even 
towards the place of which thou hast said. 

Verse and Chorus — My Name shall be there. 

Verse — And hearken Thou unto the supplication of thy servant, and to thy 
people Israel, when they shall pray towards this house, and hear Thou 
in Heav en thy dwelling place, and when thou hearest forgive. 
Recit.— If there be in the land famine, if there be pestilence, whatsoever plague, 
whatsoever sickness there be, what prayer and supplication soever be 
made by any man, cr by ali thy people Israel, which shall kno every 
man the plague of his o n heart, and spreads forth his hands towards 
, {his house, 

Verse — Then hen thou in Ilcav’n thy dwelling-place, hear and forgive. ' 
Soto— And the Lord said to Solomon, I have heard thy prayer, I have hallowed 
, tins house which thou hast built, to put my name there for ever, and 
pune eyes and minp heart shall be there perpetually. 

Chorus— A men, Hallelujah. 
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PSALM CXXXIII. 

O what a happy thing it 1*9, 

And joyful for to see 
Brethren to dwell together in 
Friendship and unity 1 
*Tis like the precious ointment that 
Was pour'd on Aaron's head. 

Which from his beard down to the skirts 
Of his rich garments spread. 

And as the lower ground doth drink 
The dew of Hermon hill. 

And Sion with his silver drops 
The fields with fruit doth fill. 

Even so the Lord doth pour on them 
His blessings manifold. 

Whose hearts and mind9 sincerely do 
This knot fast keep and hold. 

^MASONIC HYMN, mng July 28, 1794, h the Charity Girls, cl 
Consecration and Installation of the Royal Brunswick Lodge, 
UNTO Thee, great God, belong 
Mystic rites and sacred song ! 

Lowly bending at thy shrine. 

We hail thy Majesty divine ! 

Glorious Architect above. 

Source of Light, and Source of Lave , 

# Here thy light and love prevail— 

Hail ! Almighty Master , hail ; 

Whilst in yonder regions bright. 

The sun by day, the moon by night. 

And the stars that gild the sky. 

Blazon forth thy praise on high ; 

Join, O Earth, and (as you roll) 

From East to West, from pole to pole. 

Lift to Heav’n your grateful lays. 

Join the universal praise. 

Warm’d by thy benignant grace. 

Sweet Friendship link’d the human race; 

Pity lodg'd within her breast. 

Charity became her guest. 

There the naked raiment found. 

Sickness balsam for its wound. 

Sorrow comfort, hunger bread. 

Strangers there a welcome she^L 
Still to us, O God, dispense 
Thy divine benevolence ! 

Teach the tender tear to flow. 

Melting at a Brother’s woe ! 

Like Samaria’s son, that we 
Blest with boundless Charity, 

To th’ admiring world may prove 
.They dwell in God who dwell in Love. 


Collected in St. James’s Church 

• of the Brethren at dinner, 

r- Royal Brunswick Lodge 

Britannia Lodge 

Paid to the Charity a $ 


£* *• *• 
84 6 
6 8 6 
1 * o 

1 I, o 

l6 15 q 
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DURHAM. 

On Tuesday the 12th of August, a Provincial Grand Communication and 
Feast was held here. The Provincial Grand Master and his Officers, with the 
Masters and Wardens of the several Lodges in the county, assembled in the 
Granby Lodge-room. The general business of the Society was transacted with the 
usual regularity, and the splendid abilities of our R. W. Grand Master Lambton, 
were brought into display by a Charge that did honour to his own talents, as 
well as to the Community which has the happiness to see at its head such a 
brilliant character. From the Lodge the Brethren adjourned to the Town-hall, 
where a sumptuous entertainment was provided by Brother Fairest of the City 
Tavern. Brother Milbanke, member for the county, and many other respect- 
able Brethren, shared in the harmony and enjoyment of a meeting, made doubly 
endearing by the occasion of the meeting, and by its being the birth-day of our 
loved and worshipful Grand Master. 


Aug. 1 6. Being the birth day of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, it 
wAs celebrated with all the honours of Masonry by the Order of Knight* Templar » 
resident at London, united with the Society of Antient Ma*on * of the DUuviam 
Order, or Royal Ark and Mark Mariners , assembled at the Surry Tavern in the 
Strand, bv summons from Thomas Dunckerley, Esq. Grand Master and Grand 
Commander of those United Orders. 

An elegant supper was provided, and the Grand Master gave the following 
toasts : The King and the Craft — The Prince of Wales, Grand Master of Sym- 
bolic Masonry — His Royal Highness the Duke of York, with a thrice hearty wisii 
that his Royal Highness may be blest with health and happiness, and long remain 
a terror to the enemies of Great Britain — The Duke of Clarence, Grand Patron 
of Royal Arch Masons — Prince Edward, Grand Patron of Knights Templars— 
The Queen, Princesses, and all the Royal Family — The Duchess of York— 
Earl Moira and Sir Peter Parker — Lord Howe, and the wooden walls of Old 
England — Thomas Dunckerley, Esq. Grand Master of the United Orders. 

The United Orders unanimously resolved that they would provide themselves 
with arms and accoutrements, in order to defend our country against the enemies 
of our happy constitution. The day was passed with that harmony and con- 
viviality peculiar to Masons, and the Grand Chapter closed at eleven in the 
evening. 


Copy of a Letter from Prince Edward to Thomas Dunckerley, Esq „ 
Grand Master of tbe Knights Templars , of which Order bis Royal 
Highness is Grand Patron . 

“ Dear Sir, Quebec , Nov . 20, 1793. 

u I had the pleasure of being favoured with your kind letter of the 4th of July 
“ about three weeks since. Accept my thanks for your communication of the 
“ proceedings of the Grand Chapter. I regret much that from the nature of my 
“ situation there is no likelihood of my removing from hence till June or July 
u next year ; and even then it is out of my power to say whether my lot will 
“ carry me back to England or to another foreign station. I shall think myself 
“ particularly fortunate when circumstances will permit my meeting the Knights 
“in Grand Chapter in London: of this I request you will assure them the 
“ first time that you assemble, begging them to accept of my most hearty and 
“ best wishes for their welfare and prosperity. I shall be flattered with hearing 
“ from you from time to time, and particularly so when you are able to inform 
“ me of the good state of your health ; having nothing further to add, I beg, 
“ with the sincerest esteem, to subscribe myself, 

“ Your most devoted and obedient servant, 

Thomas BuufcKERLEY, Efq. “EDWARD.’* 

Hamptoh^Court Palace.- Colonel of the Royal Fusiliers. 
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t shoemaker, and Goo mar or Preceptor of Lout* XVII.; C. Laurent, jj years of 
N^age; Wam6e, 29 years of age; J. Forever, 47 years old, a cannon-founder; 
P. Guerin, a rent receiver; Lezard, a hair-dresser ; Lochefer, an upholsterer; 
Bongon and Quenet, being all 12 members of the municipality at Paris, out- 
lawed by a decree of the Convention, and their persons being duly recognized, 
surrendered to the executioner to be put to death within 24 hours. 

We have never witnessed a crowd equal to that which attended the execution 
Of Robespierre and his colleagues, and it is impossible to express the joy which 
was pictured on every countenance. All the streets through which the con- 
spirators passed resounded with the following exclamations : J — “ Oh, the 
Scoundrels 1 Long live the Republic — -Long live the Convention.” A 1 eyes’ 
were especially fixed on Maximilian Robespierre, Couthon, and Henriot, who 
were covered with blood from the wounds they had given themselves befoic 
they were taken. The heads of Robespierre, Henriot, Dumas, and some others, 
were held up and shown to the people. 

Thus on the 27th in the morning Robespierre was an unimpeached member^ 
speaking in the' Convention ; before ten o’clock the next night, himself and 
twenty-five others were “ shorter by the bead,” on the Place de la Revolution. 
Beventy-two members of the Commune of Paris suffered two days after. 

Among the number of persons set at liberty since the execution of Robe- 
spierre, is General Santerre, who has' publicly thanked the Convention for his 
enlargement. 


HOME NEWS. 

FIRE AT RATCLIFFE. 

THE dreadful fire at Ratcliffe (which we slightly mentioned in our last for 
want of room) has consumed more houses than any one conflagration since the 
memorable Fire of London. It began about three o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, at Mr. Cloves’s, barge-builder, at Cock-hill, Stone-stairs, near Rat- 
cliffe Highway, and was occasioned by the boiling over of a pitch kettle that 
stood under his warehouse, which was consumed in a very short time. It then 
communicated to a barge, it being low water, lying adjoining the premises, 
Iftden with salt-petre and other stores. This occasioned the conflagration to 
spread widely in a very short time. Several other vessels and small crafts lying 
near to the barge, soon after took fire without any possibility of getting them 
off. Amongst these were art East-India hoy, and the Hannah of Barbadoes. 
The blowing up of the salt-petre from the barge, occasioned large flakes of fire 
to fall on the warehouses belonging to the East India Company, from whence 
the salt-petre was removing to the Tower (twenty tons of which had been 
fortunately taken the preceding day). The flames soon caught the warehouses, 
and here the scene became dreadful ; the whole of these buildings were consu- 
med, with all their contents, to a great amount. The wind blowing strong 
from the south, and the High-street of Ratcliffe being narro.w, both sides caught 
fire, which prevented the engines from being of any essential service ; and in 
the course of the evening, it extended itself to the premises of Mr. Joseph 
Hanks, timber-merchant, in London-street, where it again raged most furi- 
onsly, and communicated to Butcher-row, the whole of the west, and part of 
thoeast side of which was consumed. The fire then took its course up Brook- 
street, Stepney Oauseway, caught the premises of Mr. Shakespeare, rope- 
maker, and burnt through to " the fields on the one side, and the whole of the 
dwelling* on the other ; forming altogether a square of great extent. 

,£ltis very remarkable, the dwelling-house of Mr. Bear, an extensive build- 
ings although surrounded by the flames, was fortunately preserved without the 
least injury.] 

A survey was taken by the officers of the Hamlet, whose report was, that out 
of TwELyE H#ndrld Houses, of vtbicb the Hamlet consisted , not more than Ft V* 
Vol. III. V 
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Hundred and Seventy were preserved from the general conflagration. Th« 
distress of the miserable inhabitants exceeded all description. In the surround- 
ing fields were deposited the few goods, consisting chiefly of bedding, they 
were able to save. Stepney Church was opened for their reception, and above 
a thousand people - ere obliged to remain all night in the fields, watching the 
remnant of their property ; children crying for their lost patents, r and parents 
lamenting the fate of their children, added to the horrors of a scene not equalled 
during the present century. From the great distress the above fire occasioned 
to a great number of poor families, Government humanely ordered 120 tents to 
be immediately pitched for their accommodation in Stepney Fields, till they 
could be more comfortably provided for. They have since been provided with 
lodgings. 

The loss sustained is immense ; the warehouses of Mr. Whiting alone con- 
tained sugars to the amount of upwards of 40,0001. which were entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The East India Company is said to have lost 20,000 bags of salt-petre. During 
the fire it ran towards the Thames, and had the appearance of cream-coloured 
lava ; and when it had reached the water, flew up with a prodigious force, in 
the form of an immense column. Several particles of the salt-petre were carried 
by the explosion as far as Low Layton, a distance of near six miles. So power- 
ful was the smoke and heat, that it was not possible to endure it within a mile 
to leeward. During th^ time of the salt-petre burning, the smoke presented a 
striking and awful spectacle, forming avast arch as white as snow, and extend- 
ing near five miles. 

The sum collected for the sufferers by this fire, exceeded 15,000!. The 
quantity of copper collected at and near the ruins, from the poorer description 
of people, w ho flocked there to see the dreadful devastation which a few hours 
occasioned, w as weighed out of curiosity, and at an early day amounted to more 
than a ton and a half. The collection made an tbe ruins in one day, the Sunday 
after the fire happened, was as follows : Gold, 56I. 14s. Silver, 301I. 3s. 7d. 
Copper, 479I. 1 6s. Total, 837I. 13s. lOd. ' 

July 31. Between nine and ten in the evening, a. remarkable meteor, or 
shooting star, was seen at Blackheatli, near Greenwich. The body was round 
and of a red colour, carrying a tail behind it about a yard long, and tapering to 
the end, and moved nearly level at the altitude of 30 deg. from North-West to 
North by West in a quarter of a minute. From the size of a star of the second 
magnitude, it grew gradually to double the size of the planet Jupiter. It en- 
lightened 'he sky around about it to some distance. The tail threw out sparks, 
which were left behind it and soon went out. At length the whole disappeared 
instantaneously. 

August 7. A thunder storm, one of the most awful and tremendous that has 
happened within the recollection even of those who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the rage of the elements in all climes, took place in London. The 
lightning attracted, as it is believed, bv an iron weather-cock, struck the roof of 
the Examiner’s-Ofbce in the Rolls-yard, Chancery-lane, and made a hole large 
enough for a man to creep through, shattering a great many tiles, bricks, &c. 
and just afterwards a ball of fire fell near the lodge in the same yard, which fel- 
led two persons for a moment without hurting them, and rising again made its 
course through one of the windows, which was open, of the Crown-Office in 
Chancerv, and it is apprehended must have passed out of one of the back window's 
of that of ’ice which \v f v also open. From the clouds of smoke that immediately 
issued and continued for several minutes,. it was feared the office was on fire; but 
open'ng the door, it wna happily discovered to have received little or no injury. 
On examination it was found that the nails and iron work, which the lightning 
met with in its passage, had been melted, and partly vitrified by the intense 
heat. 

In Falcon-street, Aldersgate-street, a razor In a barber’s hand tvas literally 
melted, and dropped instantaneously from the handle. The man fell to the ground,, 
but received no injury. 
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‘The Cock public-house at Teraple-bar received some damage fortunately, 
however, it did not catch fire. The flash which hurt this house was seen to come 
do v n in an immense body, a few yards East of Temple bar, it wheeled about 
with great velocity, and struck the street with immense force. Fortunately the 
heavy rain had driven every person from the street, and no coach was passing. 
The first effect observed was similar to that produced by an explosion of gun- 
powder ; every particle of straw, mud, and even the water, was completely 
s^ept from the street, and the doors and windows of the houses, particularly 
on the North side of the street, were shaken — some of them driven open. 

In W ardour street, Soho, and several ethers to the Westward, the same 
alarming scene presented itself to the affrighted inhabitants ; and it is said that 
at Islington, and some other neighbouring places, some cattle were struck dead 
in the fields. 

A watermam, crossing Lambeth Marsh, was knocked down by its force, and 
his recovery was for some time deemed doubtful. 

A shoemaker near Aldgate was struck dead while standing at his door. 

The centre beam at Lloyd’s coffee room suddenly cracked during the storm, 
and a great part of the deling fell down. The torrent of rain was so great 
that in a few minutes the floor was covered with water. No accident, however, 
happened in consequence. 

The cause respecting the marriage of Prince Augustus •Frederick, and Lady 
Augusta Murray, which had been solemnized at the parish church of St. George, 
Hanover-square, has been finally determined in the Arches Court, Doctors 
Commons. Sir William Wynne delivered the judgment of the Court, that the 
said marriage was utterly null and void ; and also declared that a former mar- 
riage, pretended to have been solemnised at Home, w as also, by the law of this 
country, invalid’and illegal. 

12. The birth-day of the Prince of Wales was celebrated in great stile at 
Windsor. .There has been more shew*, parade, and rejoicing this year, than for 
several past upon the same occasion. The military at the several encamp- 
ments have been particularty zealous in shewing their respect and loyalty; and 
many individuals, to ev ince a similar regard, have given very splendid enter- 
tainments in compliment to the day. 

At a Court of Lieutenancy, held at Guildhall, the undermentioned appointments 
by ballots took place, for the two New Corps of City Militia : 

Alderman Sir James Sanderson, Knt. Sir Watkin Lewes, Knt. colonels, Al- 
derman Nevvnham, Alderman Combe, lieutenant-colonels. Alderman Macaulay', 
Boyce Combe, Esq. majors. 

J 4. Dispatches received at the EasNlndia House, over land from Bussorah, 
brought intelligence of the death of Madajee Seindia, the great warlike Mahratta 
chief, who has so frequently embroiled all India in hostilities. 

In consequence of Tippoo Saib having fulfilled his engagements punctually 
with tire government of Fort St. George, his two sons, who were kept as hostages* 
have been sent back to Seringapatam, highly satisfied with the treatment they 
have experienced during their stay at Madras. 

15. About two o’clock, a very melancholy accident happened in Johnson's 
Court, Charing-Cross : — A genteel young man was taken to a recruiting-office 
there, belonging to the East-India Company, to be enlisted; and upon attempt- 
ing to make his escape his hands were tied behind his back, and in that situation 
he was put into a garret, where he was not many minutes before he jumped 
from the window, and was instantly killed upon the spot. This circumstance 
very naturally attracted the attention of passengers, ami presently a crowd w r aa 
collected, who, fired by indignation, attacked the rendezvous of the crimp who 
had trepanned the unfortunate young man, and proceeded to pull down (ho 
hopse, w hich they .completely effected. The crowd became so great and riotous 
that a detachment of the Horse Guards was called in, who paraded the strqet% 
the remainder of the night, and until the tnob was dispersed* 
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The young man belonged to the Excise. The Coroneris Verdict wgs, “ Ac- 
cidental Death, in endeavouring to escape from illegal confinement in 9. house, 
of ill fame.*’ The deceased’s name was George Howe. ; 

A Mrs. Hanau, who kept the house, was examined at the Police Offipe, in 
Westminster, and from the depositions of several persons who attended she was 
discharged, nothing appearing to criminate her further, than that she kept what 
is called a crimp bouse, for the reception oftecruits brought there by serjeapifs and 
others. • 

1 6. A fire broke out on the Surrey-side of Westminster Bridge. Astiey'# 
Amphitheatre was totally destroyed, together with several houses in front of 
the Westminster-road, a public-house, and some other small dwellings down 
Stangate. 

1 8. The populace were exceedingly riotous at Charing-Cross, which occa- 
sioned the picquet guard to be called. The gunsmith the corner of Angel Court 
firing once or twice on the insurgents, they broke the windows before the mili- 
tary arrived, and afterwards pelted and maltreated the soldiers, who forbore ex- 
tremities, and dispersed them with little mischief. 

19. An immense body of people attacked the White Horse public-house iq 
Whitcombe -street. After having nearly demolished the whole of the windows, 
they entered the house and destroyed the furniture. The arrival of a party of 
the guards, horse and foot, prevented their expending their mischievous views 
any farther. 

20. About one o’clock a mob collected opposite a recruiting-house in. Shoe? 
lane, and, after expressing every mark of indignation against the persons em- 
ployed in that service, broke open the door, which had been locked and bolted on 
their first appearance, and destroyed the windows and part of the furniture. The 
city marshals and some constables soon came to the spot; but the principal ob- 
ject being accomplished the mob desisted, though they did not disperse for some 
hours after. 

A house of the same description in Bride-lane was the next object of their 
resentment, which they attacked so furiously that in a very short time they left 
very little else than the skeleton remaining. The furniture was demolished. A 
party of the Temple Volunteer horse arrayed themselves on the occasion, and 
were stationed in different parts of the neighbourhood for the preservation of its 
peace the remainder of the day. 

Ainightan immense body of the mob made their appearance in Holbom, and 
beset a recruiting-house opposite fetter-lane with such violence, that had not a 
party of the guards arrived to its protection, it would iijevitahly have been level- 
led with the ground. 

In the parish of Clerkenwell a similar disposition to riot manifested itself in 
the course of the day, but no injury was sustained. 

A mob aL-o broke all the windows of the Raven in Golden-lane, and the Sash 
in Moorfields, and very much damaged the Rum Puncheon in Old-street, and a 
private house in Long-iane. They were all recruiting-houses. 

For the description of persons against whom the mob have directed their ven- 
geance, namely, the crimps and kidnappers , scarcely any treatment can be too severe: 
two of these men have been committed to take their trials for having stripped and 
robbed a poor fellow of his clothes, watch, &c. whom they confined in Whitcombe- 
street, and afterwards sent as an attested recruit to Banbury, in Oxfordshire. 

The Parliament* which stood prorogued to Tuesday the 19th of August, is 
further prorogued to Thursday the 2d of October next. 

Intelligence has been received in the course of the month, of the French having 
made good a landing on Guadaloupe, and having repulsed the British ^forces in 
several actions with considerable advantage. 

French principles have acquired such an ascendancy in Geneva, that a revo- 
lution has taken place in jhat republic, and some of its most respectable magis- 
trates have beeu put to death. . 
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PROMOTIONS. 

H ENRY Bosanquet, Esq. of Longfonb-court, Somersetshire, Recorder of 
Glastonbury, in the room of the late Judge Gould. On the Cambridge 
commencement-day, the following were created Doctors in Divinity : the 
Rev. J, Askew, Richard Frank, Robert Myddleton, and Thomas RennelU 
Doctor of Physic, Christopher Pemberton. The Rev. William Marsh, the Rev* 
Thomas Benson, and the Rev. James Burford, elected Fellows of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Vice-Admirals of the White : Herbert Sawyer, Esq. Sir Ri- 
chard King, Bart. Jonathan Faulknor, Esq. Philip Affleck, Esq. to be Vice- 
Admirals of the Red. Vice-Admirals of the Blue: Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq* 
Samuel Cornish, Esq. John Brisbane, Esq. Charles Wolseley, Esq. Samuel 
Cranston Goodall, Esq. Hon. Keith Stewart, his Royal Highness William 
Henry, Duke of Clarence; and Rear-Admirals of the Red, Richard Onslow, 
Esq. and Robert Kingsmill, Esq. to be Vice-Admirals of the White. Rear- 
Admirals of the Red, Sir George Collier, Knt. George Bowyer, Esq. Sir Hyde 
Parker, Knt. Rowland Cotton, Esq. Benjamin Caldwell, Esq. Hon. William 
Cornwa’lis, William Allen, Esq. John Macbride, Esq. George Vandeput, Esq, 
and Rear-Admirals of the White, Charles Buckner, Esq. John Gell, Esq. 
William Dickson, Esq. Alan Gardner, Esq. to be Vice-Admirals of the Blue. 
Rear-Admirals of the White, John Lewis Gidoin, Esq. George Gayton, Esq. 
George Murray, Esq. Robert Linzee, Esq. Sir James Wallace, Knt. William 
Peere Williams, Esq. Thomas Pasley, Esq. and Rear-Admirals of the Blue, 
John Symons, Esq. and Sir Thomas Rich, Bart, to be Rear-Admirala of tho 
Red. Rear-Admirals of the Blue, Charles Thompson, Esq. James Cumming, 
Esa. John Ford, Esq. John Colpoys, Esq. Skeflington Luiwidge, Esq. Archi- „ 
bald Dickson, Esq. George Montague, Esq. Thomas Dumaresq, Esq. Hon. Sir 
Geo. Keith Elphinstone, K. B. to be Rear-Admirals of the White. The fol- 
lowing Captains appointed Flag Officers: James Pigott, Esq. Hon. William 
Waldegrave, Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. Thomas Pringle, Esq. Hon. William 
Clement Finch, Sir Roger Curtis, Knt. Henry Hervey, Esq. Robert Man, Es^ 
and William Parker, Esq. to be Rear-Admirals of the Blue. William Young, 
Esq. James Gambier, Esq. and the Rt. Hon. Lord Hugh’Seymour, to be Colonel! 
in his Majesty’s Marine Forces, in the room of the Hon. William Waldegrave, 
Thomas Pringle, Esq. and Sir Roger Curtis, Knt. appointed Flag Officers of 
his Majesty’s fleet. The Right Rev. Father 4n God Dr. Wm. Bennet, bishop of 
Cork and Ross, to the bishopric of Cloyne, in the room of the Right Rev. Dr, 
Richard Woodward, deceased. The Hon. and Rev. Thomas Stopford, dean of 
Ferns, to the bishopric of Cork and Ross The Right Hon. General Cuning- 
hame, commander in chief of his Majesty’s forces in Ireland, or the commander in 
chief of his Majesty’s said forces for the tfme being, together with the Right Hon. 
James Cutfe, the Hon. Ponsonby Moore, Robert Langrishe, Esq. the Hon. Geo, 
Jocelyn, the Hon. Henry Fomeroy, Frederick Trench, Esq. and the Hon. Wm. 
Cockayne, in the room of William Handcock, Esq. deceased, and Lieutenant- 
colonel John Francis Cradock, Ouarter-master General of his Majesty’ forces in 
that kingdom, to be Commissioners and Overseers of the Barracks. The Right 
Hon. William Earl Fitz-William, Lord President of the Council. His Grace 
William Henry CaVendish Duke of Portland to be his Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. The Right Hon. William 
Wyndham to be his Majesty’s Secretary at War. Alexander Duke of Gor- 
don, Knight of the most ancient order of the Thistle, Keeper of his Majes- 
ty’s Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be made use of in Scotland, in 
place of the Great Seal of Scotland. The Marquis Townshend, Governor of Hull. 
Sir. G. Yonge, Master of the Mint The Right Hon. Robert Seymour member 
of parliament for the borough of Orford, in the room of the Earl of Yarmouth, 
now Marquis of Hertford. Lord Elibank Lord-Lieutenant of Peebles, The 
Rev. Mr. Haggett, chaplain to the bishop of Durham, to the 10th Prebendary* 
stall in the cathedral of Durham, vacant by the death of the Rev. Sir Henrjr 
Vane, Bart. The Rev. George Davison (nephew to the late Sir Henry Vane) 
to the vicarage of Hartburn, in the same county. The Rev. Thomas Newman 
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the younger, of Brentwood, to the living of East-Homdon, on the presentation 
of Lady Sudley and Miss Tyrrell. The Right Hon. and Rev. Henry Fitzroy, 
M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, son of the Duke of Grafton, to the rectory 
of Euston with Pakenham parva, and Barnham St. Gregory, with St. Martin 
annexed, in Suffolk, on the presentation of his father. Created Peers *f England, 
viz. the Earl of Upper Ossory, by the stile and title of Baron Ossocy ; Lord 
Mulgrave, Baron Mulgrave ; SirT. Dundas, Baron Dundas ; Sir H. Bridgman, 
Baron Bradford; Sir J. Peachey, Baron Silsea; Mr. Welbore Ellis, Baron 
Mendip ; Mr. Pelham, Baron Yerbprough; and Mr. Curzon, Baron Curzon ; 
— and Admiral Sir A. Hood, an Irish peer, by the title of Baron Bridport. To 
be Baronets of Great Britain , George Bowyer, of Radley, in the county of Berks, 
Esq. Vice-Admiral of the Blue. Alan Gardner, of Uttoxeter, in the county of 
Stafford, Esq. Vice-Admiral of the Blue. Thomas Pasley, Esq. Rear-Admiral of 
the Red, with remainders severally and successively to the first and every other 
sen and sons of Maria Pasley, his eldest daughter, and of Magdalene Pasley, 
another of his daughters, and the heirs male of their respective bodies lawfully 
begotten. And Sir Roger Curtis, of Gatcombe, in the county of Southampton, 
Knight, Rear-Admiral pf the Elue. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Bath, Edward Knipe, Esq. of Hookfield Grove, near Epsom, to Miss Ca- 
reline Western, fourth daughter of the late Thomas Western, Esq. of Abington 
Hall, Cambridgeshire. Charles Briggs, Esq. merchant, of Fenchurch-street, to 
Miss Bowness, of Houndsditch. John Weston, of Sutton-Piace, Surrey, Esq, 
to Miss Constable, daughter of William Haggerston Constable, Esq. and the 
Right Hon. Lady Winifred Maxwell. The Rev. Dr. Smilh, Prebendary in Pe- 
terborough cathedral, to' Miss Pinkney, of Peterborough. Henry Gregg, Esq. 
of Lincoln's Inn, to Miss Gosling, of Lincoln's Inn Fields. Mr. Hay* suTgeon, 
of Prince’s-street, to Miss Mary Williamson, daughter of Timothy Wiijiamson, 
Esq. of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. The Rev. Sir Thp mas Broughton, 
of Doddington-HaN, Bart, to Mrs. Scott Jackson, widow of Thomas Scott 
Jackson, Esq. late one of the directors of the Bank of England. John Upton, 
Esq. to Miss D. Wilson, youpgest daughter of the late bishop of Bristol. 
Lieut.-Colonel Gascoyne, of the Coldstream regiment of Guards, to Miss Wil- 
liamson, eldest daughter and one of the coheiresses of John Williamson, Esq. 
late of Ruby -Hall in Lancashire. The Right Hon. LordViscount Conyngham, to 
MissDenison, daughter of Joseph Denison, of Denbies in Surrey, Esq. Richard 
Smith Appleyard, of New Ormond-street, Esqi to Miss Hall, of Paternoster - 
tow. At Eath House, Piccadilly, Sir James Murray, Eart. M. P. for Weymouth, 
to the Right Hon. Henrietta Laura Pulteney, Baroness of Bath, and only daughter 
of William Pulteney, Esq. M. P. for Weymouth. The Rev. William Provis 
Wickham, to Miss Anabella Tot'on, daughter of Stevens Totton, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esq. At Stamford-hill, John Bois, Esq. to Miss Sophia Clementina Tow- 
sey, of Shacklewell. John Lewis, a country servant at Nantgvvilt, Radnorshire, 
to his young mistress. Miss Lewis Lloyd, an amiable lady with a fortune of 
2o,oool. John Kingdom, Esq, of the Navy Office, to Miss Sparshott, only 
daughter of Henry Sparshott, Esq. of that place. George Lowther, Esq. M. P. 
for Ratoath, in Ireland, to Miss Julia Tahourdin Huntingford, niece to the 
warden of Winchester College. The Rev. William Hoit, a senior vicar and 
prebendary of Lincoln, and rector of Mevis Enderby, Lincolnshire, to Miss 
Crowder, of Paternoster-row. Bamber Gascoigne, Esq. Member for Liverpool, 
to Miss Price, daughter of the late Charles Price, Esq. Henry Gunning, Esq. 
of Christ College, Cambridge, to Miss Eertrapn, of Erecondale-hiil, daughter of 
tbe late Mr. Benjamin Bertram, of Norwich, Mr. Richard Holbrook, jun, suN 
veyor to the crown, of Keppel-row, New-road, St. Pancras, to Miss Elizabeth 
Sharp, of Hampstead. Mr. Robert Withy, of Craven-street, stock-broker, tQ 
Miss Mary Lupson, of Epsom. Sir Archibald Grant, Bart, of Monyinusk, 
Miss Macieod, of Colbecks, in North Britain, 
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At Plymouth, in the izth year of his age. Master Clarges, next brother to 
Sir Thomas Ciarges, Bart, midshipman of the Marlborough, in consequence of 
a wound he received in the action of the istof June. At Edinburgh, Lieut. - 
Colonel Donaldson of the 3d or West-Lowland regiment of Fencibles. At 
Chelsea, Morris Morris, Esq. surgeon, of Pall-Mall. At Totteridge, Herts, 
in the 68th year of his age, John Blackett, Esq. of Monk’s House, Northum- 
berland. At Edinburgh, the celebrated Doctor Graham, after a short illness. 
At Hammersmith, in an advanced age, Michael Impey, Esq. brother to Sir 
Elijah Impey. At an advanced age, the most noble Gertrude Dutchess of Bed- 
ford. At Portsmouth, Rear-admiral Balfour. Captain John Harvey, of the 
wounds he received on board the Brunswick, just six hours after he was in- 
formed his Majesty had promoted him. At the Leasowes, in Shropshire, Ma- 
jor Hall iday, brother-in-law to the Earl of Dysart. The Earl of Waldegrave, 
a youth about ten years of age; he was unfortunately drowned as he was bathing 
in the Thames near Eton. Henry Drummond, Esq. (in the firm of Drummond 
and Co. bankers, at Charing-sross) son-in-law to Mr. Secretary Dundas. At 
Brayton-Hall, Cumberland, Sir Gilfred Lawson, Bart, in the 85th year of his 
age. Captain Hutt, of the Queen, of the wounds he received in the action with 
the French fleet on the 1st of June. At season his return from the West Indies, 
Richard Henry Buckeridge, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel of the 64th regiment. At his 
house in Sloan e-street, Sir Hew Crawford of Jordanhill, Bart. At her apart- 
ments at the House of Commons, Mrs. Betty, who was housekeeper of the 
Lower-rooms for fifty years. Mr. Cobley, farmer of Finchley : he was ridirtg 
on horseback from his men, making a stack in the field, his horse tripped, and, 
being thrown, he pitched on his head, broke a blood vessel, and died on the spot; 
he has has left a widow and six children to lament his loss. At Naples, Mr. 
Biljington, husband of the celebrated singer. At his house in Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square, Sir Archibald Murray, Bart. aged. 68 years: his title de- 
volves to his son, John Murray, of the 64^ regiment, at Cork, in Ireland. At 
his house in Bridge-street, Alexander Brander, Esq. in his 66th year. At his 
seat at Lee, in Kent, the Right Hon. Trevor Charles, Lord Dacre. In the 
island of Martinique, Capt. Arthur Tyrrel, of the Royal Irish artillery. In the 
73d year of his age, C. Clayton, Esq. high steward and senior alderman of the 
borough of Grimsby, in Lincolnshire. The Rev. John Waldron, A. M. chap- 
lain to the Earl of Coventry', rec or of Hampton Lovct, and Rushock, Wor- 
cestershire. At Mallon, Ireland, Anthony Jephson, Esq. formerly member of 
parliament for that borough, and brother of Denham Jephson, Esq. the present 
member. At Henley, William Skynner, Esq. brother of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Skynner, of Great Milton in Oxfordshire. At Vienna, the venerable 
minister the Prince of Kaunitz Richberg, in the 83d year of his age. At Rich- 
mond, Surrey, John Palmer, Esq. of Stratton-street, Piccadilly. In Salisbury 
square Mr. Robert Wells, merchant, formerly of Charlestoun, South Carolina, 
aged 66 . At Limerick, in Ireland, the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. William 
Cecil Pery, baron Glentworth, and bishop of Limerick. In Dublin, SirVesey 
Colclough, Bart, one of the representatives in parliament for the borough of 
Enniscorthy, county of Wexford. Mr. Walker, cyder merchant, of Piccadilly. 
At Pinkie House, Scotland, Sir Archibald Hope of Craig-hall, Bart. At Felt- 
ham, John Evans, Esq. Admiral of the Blue, in the 77th year of his age; 63 of 
which he passed with honour in the service of his country. At Sheffield, John 
Shuttleworth, Esq. of Hathersage, late senior captain in the 7th regiment of 
foot, or Royal Scos Fuzileers. Mr. William Stanes, bookseller, of Chelms- 
ford. Mr. James Weatherby, an attorney, and keeper of the match-book at 
Newmarket. At Thetford, in Norfolk, aged 92, Mrs. Mary Cock, aunt to Mr. 
Thomas Paine, author of the Rights of Man. At Hampstead, John Kensing- 
ton, Esq. banker, in Lombard-street. In St. Andrew’s Court, Holborn, Dr. 
Hewitt. Major-General Dundas, of Sir Charles ' Grev’s army. At Domingo, 
Patrick Sinclair, Esq. captain of his Majesty’s ship Iphigenia. Philip Soley* 
Esq. late Clerk of the Cheque in his Majesty’s Dock-yard at Woolwich. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

- William Marsh, of Lincoln, machine-maker. John Depeau, of Whapload, Lin- 
colnshire, linen-draj>cr. Ann Meakin, of Whitchurch, in Salop, shoe-fo&or. Pa- 
trick Daly O’Shaugnessy, of Whitcomb- street, St. Ann, Westminster, boot -maker. 
Thomas Midford, of ShadweH, Middlesex, victualler. Charles Edwards, of Eyre- 
atoret HiH, Holborn, shoemaker. John Finch, of Cannon- street, London, pin - ma- 
tin foe turer. John Jenkins, of Rathbone Place, Middlesex, grocer. Robert Starling, 
of the Strand, auctioneer. Thomas GiH, of Crickiade, Wilts, money -scrivener. 
William Hall, of the Stones End, Southwark, dealer. Jacob Isaac, of Cox^s-square, 
S pi tal fields, silversmith. John Pitman, of Milfcom Port, Somersetshire, linen-ma- 
nufecturer. Christopher Hcwartsort, of Newbiggin, in Cumberland, dealer. Robert 
Tripp, of Bristol, salesman. Edward Mitchell, of Horsham, Sussex, higler. James 
Partington, of Basinghall-street, London, warehouseman. Charles Day, of Alders- 
gate-street, London, ribbon -manufacturer. Thomas Gubbins, otherwise Thomas 
Edmund Gubbins, of Newgace-street, London, haberdasher. William Hay, ofPer- 
sfoore, Worcester, shop-keeper. James Mendenal of Bathwick, Somersetshire, vintner. 
John Frost, of Bath, linen-draper. John Duken, of Lothbury, haberdasher. George 
Carlin, of Selston, Nottinghamshire, hosier. ' Edward Turner Meredith, of Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire, scrivener. Jamcs Doxon, of Manchester, merchant. Francis 
Chrsham, of Walworth Terrace, Surry, printseller. John Greaves, of Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire, money -scrivener. Charles Lambert, of New Bond-street, haber- 
dasher. William Norton, of Bristol, cordwainer. William M‘Canlish, of Pigs Lee* 
Bridge, Lancashire, dyer. John Leadley, of Bridlington, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 
Henry Hawke the younger, of Ade, in Norfolk, liquor-merchant. George Frith, of 
Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, haberdasher. Thomas Mower, of Bread-street, 
London, factor. John Last and Martin Prior, of Fitzroy- place, Pancras, carpenters. 
William Revee, of Grocer’s-alley, Poultry, linen-draper. John Templcman, of 
Gainsford-street, Southwark, lighterman. Thomas Robinfon, of Eton,* Bucking- 
bamshiie, msttrass-maker. William Norton, of Bristol, cordwainer. Joseph Gre- 
gory, of Melksham, Wilts, shopkeeper. Thomas Eyre, of Gedling, Nottingham- 
shire, cornfoctor. Josiah Greenwood, of Tiverton, Devonshire, linen-draper. James 
Daniel, of Manchester, innkeeper. Charles Tompkins the elder, of Great Kington, 
©therwife Kyneton, Warwickshire, baker. John Packer Frome, of Broad-street, 
lonrion, broker. Thomas Squire, of Mortlake, Surrey, carpenter. Robert Perry 
afid William Sedgewick, of Spitalfields, brewers. Matthew Wilkinfon, of Bishop- 
wessfmouth, in Durham, dealer. Matthew Lattimore, of Liverpool, victualler. Tho- 
mas Hill, gf Market Harborough, Leicestershire, innholder. Thomas Hattersley, of 
Halfmoon- alley, Bishopsgate-street Without, spermaceti refiner. John Daws, late 
of Camden-street, Islington, mariner. William Hedley, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
sailcloth- manufacturer. Pillet Kirkham, of Bishopsgate -street Within, leather-feller. 
James Kilpatrick, of Piccadilly, linen draper. Violet Fyfe and James Kilpatrick, both 
of Piccadilly, linen-drapers. Andrew Carter, late of Bishopsgate-street, London, 
butcher. John Brown, of the City of Norwich, linen-draper. William Line, of the 
parish of Aston, near Birmingham, comfactor. Thomas Handley, ofThirsk, York- 
shire, common carrier. Frederick Bartholomew Foelsch and Joseph Merry, of Bir- 
mingham, porter-dealers and copartners. Philip Wright the younger, of Bristol, 
comfactor. George Wright, of Birmingham, victualler. Jonathan Sherwood, of 
Birmingham, sadler. Samuel Taylor, of Droitwich, Worcestershire, tanner. Joseph 
Gales, late of Sheffield, Yorkshire, bookseller. Thomas Parker, late of Great Sur- 
rey-street, Christ Churdi, Surrey, ironmonger. William Robinson, of Ledgley, in 
the county of Stafford, butcher. John Watkins, ©f Camberwell, in Surrey, plaisterer. 
John Taylor, of Eagle-street, Red-Lion- square, Middlesex, victualler. Thomas 
Baker, late of West Clandon, in the county of Surrey, shopkeeper. Cooke Richard- 
son, of Homcastle, in the county of Lincoln, maltster. John Cox, of Perry Slough, 
Sydenham, Kent, dealer. William Hill, of Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 
grocer. James Shore, of Oxford-street, silversmith. John Harris, of Oxford-street, 
seedsman. William Towes, of Gracechurcb- street, stationer. John Way, Robert 
Way, and Peter Whitaker, of Prendergast, Pembrokeshire, cot ton -spinners. James 
Grainger, of Castle Mills, Herefordshire, mealmatl. Joyce Grainger, of Castle Mills, 
Herefordshire, miller. Js. Snape, of Cinder- Hill, Prestwick, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our worthy Correspondent J. S. at Edinburgh, will accept our Thanks for his 
Zeal and Industry. We have maturely considered the Plan he submitted, 
and are of opinion that it would not be practicable to any beneficial Purpose. 
J. S. will perceive, by adverting to No. XV. that some of the Articles he sent 
us are there anticipated. The Act of the Synod ; and the Reply thereto, for Reasons 
which J. S. will discover on revising them, we beg to decline ^-publishing. 
His other Communications shall have place, and we request his future Fa- 
vours. A Letter from the Proprietor for J. S . will be sent to Mr. Mudie’s 
with the Magazines. 

OUr good Brother A. of the FoundationLodge may be assured that his. Commumea^ 
* tion shall appear in our next* 

We hope Dr. Watkins will excuse the Omission for this Month of his History of 
the Knights Templars , which shall be resumed in our next. 

Memoirs of his Royal Highness Prince Edward next Month. 

Portraits of W. H. Lambton, Esq. M. P. Provincial Grand Master of the County 
of Durham; and of Tipping Brown, M. D. Master of the Phoenix Lodge, 
Sunderland, are in the Hands of our Engraver. 

The next Number of this Magazine will be embellished with an elegant Portrait 
of the Rev. W illiam Peters, Provincial Grand Master for the County of 
Lincoln, and Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Any of the Portraits contained in this Work may be had in Frames, handsomely 
gilt and glazed, at 3 s. each, by applying at the British Letter-Foundry, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-Lane, where Communications for the Pro- 
prietor will be thankfully received. 

Subscribers may have their Volumes bound by sending them as above. 
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A DISCOURSE > 

ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND DESIGN, 

OF FREEMASONRY. 


Delivered at tbe Meeting-House in Charlestown, in tbe Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, On tbe Anniversary of Sr. John tbe 
Baptist !, June 24, A. D. 1793. 

BY JOSIAH BARTLETT, ESQ. M. B. 


CHARITAS INSIGNE E8T VIRTUTIS. 


Look round the world, behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 

Jn Faith and Hope the world will disagree. 

But all mankind’s concern is charity : 

All must be false that thwart this one great end ; 
And all of God that bless mankind or mend. 

Pope’s 


Essay, Ep. III. 


Fathers and Friends, 

I T is not without the strongest conviction of my inability that I 
presume to appear in this great assembly on the present occasion: 
influenced, however, by the irresistible call of my Brethren , and 
-firmly relying on a continued exercise of that candour which, in 
other instances, I have so repeatedly and undeservedly experienced 
from my respected fellow citizens , I shall endeavour briefly to deli- 
neate the origin , progress , and design , of Freemasonry; which, though 
blamed by some , and wondered at by others , is founded on the broad 
basis of Universal Philanthropy, 
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" The social affections in man,” says an eminent philosopher*, 
* are the principal source of his happiness; and the operation of them, 

. as directed by his wants and other circumstances, forms his connection 
in society.” * First in the scale of beings are our kindred and friends ; 
next our neighbours and countrymen ; then the nations with whom 
we are in political or commercial alliance ; and, lastly, the great family 
of mankind. In proportion to the remoteness of these objects the 
affections are le6s powerful ; but they are particularly directed to those 
who discover a likeness to ourselves in their dispositions and habits. 
Our connection with each other is formed by a similarity of senti- 
ments and practices ; and we are influenced by the operation of mu- 
tual benefits, to strengthen and enlarge it. Hence the various insti- 
tutions for diffusing personal happiness, and alleviating the calamities 
of life. 

In tracing the Masonic history it is usual to mention the general 
principles of Geometry, and to describe those ancient specimens of 
Architecture which have astonished the world. Ey Josephus we are 
told of the erectiorrof two pillars f to preserve the earliest discoveries 
in science ; and we read in the inspired writings of the spacious ark 
by which our pious and enterprising progenitors escaped the uni- 
versal deluge ; of the stupendous Tower of Babel ; of the famous 
sepulchres of antiquity; and of that magnificent edifice spoken of on 
Mount Horeb, and executed at Jerusalem, by the King of Israel. 
Nor is our admiration lessened when, in the perusal of profane history, 
we discover the most surprising efforts of genius for an improvement 
of the liberal and mechanic arts t » and for the progress of that 
knowledge and philosophy which were so happily calculated to dispel 
“ the gloom of ignorance and barbarism.” 

It has frequently been asked, how these things are connected with 
Freemasonry , and the want of rational information has occasioned 
many illiberal observations and uncandid criticisms ; for it is some- 
times easier to censure than to enquire. 

. That an active principle of invention is implanted in human nature, 
for the wisest ana most benevolent purposes, is universally acknow- 

* Hon. J. Bowdoin. Fide Philosophical Discourse, 1780. 

t u To the descendants of Seth we owe the science of astronomy ; and to the 
end that thtir inventions might not wear out of the memories of men, or perish 
before they were perfectly known (inasmuch as Adam had foretold them of the 
general destruction of all things after two sorts, thy one by the force of fire, and the 
fUher- by ike violence and abundance of waters J, they made Two Pillars, the one 
of brick, and the other of stone , and engraved in each such things as they had 
interned ; to the qnd, if that of brick should be abolished by the overflowing* and 
rage of waters, that other of stone might remain, and declare unto men that which 
was imprinted thereon for their instruction. That of brick was destroyed by the 
Deluge, hut the o:ber of stSue is to be seen in the country of Syria even to this 
present day.” Antiquities of the Jews, book I. cb. 2. 

t The Pyramids of Egypt are among the most astonishing specimens of ancieUt 
genius. One of them, situated on a rocky htt! in the sandy desert of Lybia, it 
said to coyer more than eleven acres of ground. Its perpendicular altitude is 
48 j feet, and we are informed th^t 37,000 men wero constautfy employe^ fyf 
to years in completing it. 
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ledgei ; and when we consider that different associations of mecha- 
nics were necessary for carrying on and completing those extensive 
structures ; that operative Masonry was among the first specimens o£ 
human ingenuity; and that some means were necessary for rest, 
mental cultivation and amusement, we may readily conceive that the 
tools and implements of that important Occupation, like other meta- 
phors * of the ancients, or like “ Navigation spiritualised f” in later 
times, might be allegorically J applied to level unnecessary distinc- 
tions ; to square the rude and uncultivated manners of men ; and to 
confine their passions within the compass of morality and good fel- 
lowship. 

Numerous are the traditions to shew that the principles of our in- 
stitution are coeval with the wants of men ; but the occurrences of 
' the early ages are so involved in fable and obscurity, as to elude the 
most curious researches § ; we therefore pass to that memorable era 
when the wise King Solomon, at the head of an hundred and eighty 
three thousand three hundred Craftsmen and labourers, was enabled 
by an admirable display of his sagacity and perseverance, not only to 
designate their respective merits and employments;* but, by a judi- 
cious enaction of Bye-Laws , and an impartial appointment of Officers 
to administer them, to establish that undissembled love an d friendship, 
by which this illustrious band of Brothers were, for a perioa of seven 
years, so happily united and distinguished. Here every member was 
taught, “to keep a tongue of good report , maintain secrecy , and prac- 
tise charity.” 

It appears by the chronological tables, that the solemn dedication 
of the Temple was a thousand and four years previous to the birth 
of Christ ; and if it be true that the ceremonies and privileges of the 
Fraternity were originally confined to operative Masons , and their 
associates in practical Architecture ||, it is equally certain that they 
were now communicated to the free-horn and accepted; that they 
were patronized by the wise and learned ; and were liberally extended 
to every good man and true%. “ Confined to no climate, language, 
religion, or government,” they have continued through the successive 


* “ Theart9, in their imitations and expressions, can borrow images, figures, 
and comparisons, from those things only that exist and are known.’* 

Encyclopedia Brit arnica* 

f Vid. FlavePs Works, Vol. II. 

j *« Poetry has every where preceded prose ; and in the fabulous ages It was 
the custom to dress instruction in the garb of allegory.** 

§ The early effusions of genius were epic poetry, or exaggerated history ; A 
dwelling on the marvellous, and Often the incredible ; and the sacred history (see 
Genesis) is so concise in regard to time, that the events of twenty centuries are 
comprised in eleven short chapters. 

|| This is implied in all the old Record* and Traditions which have come within 
the knowledge of the writer. / 

f Such' were Pythagoras , the eminent philosopher — Democrates, architect tp 
Alexander the Great — Euclid , the. famous mathematician of Tyre — Archimedes, a 
learned geometrician, and Grand Master of Syracuse — the celebrated Vitruvius , 
who flourished about 20 years before Christ — Appollodorus, a renowned architect, 
A. D. 1 14, and many others. 

Vol. Ill, X 
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revolutions of states and empires ; and are preserved inviolate amid 
the innumerable vicissitudes of laws and customs which have varied 
the face of the world. 

We might still turn over the historic page, and trace the progress 
of Masonry y in all the diversities of character and employment, from 
the monarch on his throne, with all the parade of royalty, to thfe 
shepherd in his field, with his companion and his flocks. But we 
shall only remark, that “ it has flourished successively in Assyria, 
Judea, Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Italy; from thence it was 
diffused through the greater part of Europe and Asia, is not unknown 
in the more informed kingdoms of Africa * 5” and, in the regular 
progress of civilization, was at length extended to these western 
regions. 

With emotions of unfeigned gratitude we commemorate that* 
eventful period when our renowned forefathers, influenced by the 
. purest principles, and supported by a confidence in God, having 
bravely encountered the dangers of the faithless ocean, and resisted 
the most incredible hardships, were brought in safety to this, then 
inhospitable wilderness. Here, with unshaken magnanimity, they 
pursued their virtupus designs ; and beneath the shade of some vene- 
nerable oak, not far distant from the sacred spot on which we are now 
assembled f, they perhaps anticipated, with enthusiastic delight, thb 
freedom, the plenty, and the various refinements, which now dis- 
tinguish our enlightened country. 

Ft is from the beginning of the present century that we are able to 
trace the history of Masonry in Massachusetts. In the year of the 
Christian era 1733, in consequence of an application from several 
Brethren who were initiated in foreign countries, a commission was 
granted by the Grand Lodge of England to the Right Worshipful 
Henry Price , as Provincial Grand Master , upon which a regular 
assembly was formed at Boston, under the designation of Saint John’s 
Grand Lodge J, and “thus was Masonry founded in North- America." 

Though this commission was literally confined to New-England, 
yet the Grand Master thought himself warranted by-his instructions, 
and by common custom, to erect Lodges , on proper application, in 
any of the colonies where no Grand Lodge was established ; and 
these sentiments being embraced by his successors in office, the 
'jurisdiction was extended to various parts of the continent, and to the 
West Indies. 

The successors of Brother Price were, Robert Tomlinson, in the 
year 1737. Thomas Oxnaid, in 1744. Jeremy Gridley, in 1755; 


* Atkins, 1786. 

t Charlestown was inhabited by the English* as early as the year 1628, and 
there is a tradition that the first settlers used to assemble under an oak-tree, in the 
neighbourhood of Town Hill, where the Meeting-House now stands. 

t A Grand Lodge consists of all who have served as Grand Masters, Deputy 
Grand Masters, or Grand Wardens ; of the Grand Officers for the time being, and the 
Misters and Wardens (or their representatives) of every Lodge commissioned by 
its authority, or within its jurisdiction. 
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and John Rowe, in 1768. And it is but a tribute justly due to their 
respective characters to remark, that the records of the Grand Lodge 
will demonstrate their fidelity, and their unwearied attention in the 
discharge of their important duties. 

In the year 1755, several Brethren who hdd been connected with 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, petitioned for a Charter of erection, 
aud their request being granted, a regular Lodge * was formed in 
Boston on the following year ; and from thence originated the late 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge. 

In 1769 a commission was granted bv the Grand Master of Scot- 
land, to the Right Worshipful Joseph Warren, as Provincial Grand 
Master; and his authority was afterwards extended in certain cases 
throughout the continent ; so that his jurisdiction , also, became im- 
portant and extensive. 

His successors in office were, Joseph Webb, in the year 1777 ; 
John Warrefl, in 1783; and Moses Hays, in 1788. And we must 
now observe, that their extensive knowledge in the principles of the 
Crafty and their honourable deportment in the discharge of their 
respective trusts, secured to them the approbation of the Brethren. 

Here we find that in the space of thirty-six years, two Grand 
Lodges, equally respectable and flourishing, were commissioned by 
different authorities in the metropolis; each acknowledging the same 
laws, and practising upon the same general principles ; and when we . 
consider that the sole design of a Grand Lodge fs to erect private 
Lodges, to prevent innovations, and promote a regular intercourse 
among the Brethren we shall at once discover the tendency of this 
establishment, to interrupt that perfect harmony, and friendly attach- 
ment, which are the cement of our Institution. 

A complete union of these two Grand Lodges was, therefore, con- • 
sidered as a most important object ; <and after repeated conferences, 
distinguished by liberality and candour, was happily effected on the 
5th of March 1 792, the cdfnmencemept of a new era in the Masonic 
history. 

To obliterate unnecessary distinctions, to confirm precept by ex- 
ample; and to bring under one bead the different Lodges, were the 
most desirable occurrences ; and from the unanimity and mutual con-, 
cfescension which accompanied the organization f of the present 
Grand Lodge , we may anticipate the most permanent benefits, w May 
ife duration be commensurate with the pillars of the earth !*’ 


* St. Andrew's Lodge, No. 82, Nov. 30, 1756. 

t This was as follows: The. two late Grand Lodges assembled for the last time' 
at their respective places, March 5, 1792, *nd each nominated a Grand Master, 
Wardens, Treasurer , and Secretary ; alter which they each appointed seven Electors 
who met in convention, and from the list of candidates elected thpse Officers. 
The Deputy Grand Master and other Officers are appointed by thehGramf Master. 
The jurisdiction is considered as extending through the commonwealth of Mas-, 
sachusetts. All Lodges established before this time retain their original Charters % 
and take precedency according to seniority. Quarterly meetings of the Grand 
Lodge are held in Hoston, the Officers are annually chosen in December; and n<*‘ 
person Is eligible for Grand Master or Grand Warden for more than three years \ 
cessively. * 
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It is with undisseinbled veneration that we turn our eyes to our 
beloved and Most Worshipful Brother * who, by our unanimous suf- 
frages, is placed at the head of this ancient Fraternity. Respected 
for his native benevolence, endeared to us by an uniformity of con- * 
duct in his various Offices, and distinguished by the experience of 
threescore years and ten. May he still continue a burning and shining 
light around the Masonic altar. May each declining moment be il- 
luminated by the rays of respectability and honour, and, finally, may 
he “ be transmitted from the fading honours of an earthly Lodge to 
the mansions** of the blessed. 

Having thus given a general sketch of the origin and progress of 
Freemasonry , and divested it of every useless disguise, we beg leave 
to remark, that its design is, to promote the “ most diffusive benevo- 
lence, and universal viitue,*’ by cherishing the grand principles of 
brotherly affection and sincerity. By a cheerful aid in support of the 
government under which we are protected ; and by a disinterested 
display of that charity which consists in giving of our abundance to 
the relief of the necessitous, and wiping the tear of sorrow from the > 
disconsolate eye. 

But it may be asked, if the exercise of these amiable qualities are 
peculiar to the Fraternity ; and if their practices and general deport-, 
ment correspond with the precepts of their Institution. We readily 
answer in the negative, and we lament our lukewarmne s and depra- 
vity. But if every extensive society is to be censured for a depar- 
ture from the strict rules of propriety, or for the misconduct of some 
of its members, where would this principle lead us ? And would it 
not even extend to the professors of those sacred doctrines and pre-» 
cepts instituted by that all-wise and beneficent Architect, who know- 
etb our frame , and rememberetb that we are dust? 

To counteract the tendency of illiberal and injurious suggestions, and 
te excite a laudable emulation in our own breasts, it has been comtnon 
to mention the exertions of those Brethren who have shone conspicuous * 
in the various departments of life. But we need not go back to the 
Mpsaic history for instances of patriotism, benevolence, and philanthropy; 
nor will wp on this auspicipus pccasiou repair to the sepulchres of our 
illustrious fellowrcitizens ; for while a Noah, a Solomon f, a Warren t. 


* John Cutler, Esq. who, with the Officer s and Members of the Grant Ledge, 
were present on this occasion. 

f Noah died 1998, and Solomon 975 years before Christ. 

j As Grand Master Warren was slain in this town on the memorable i7ffc of 
Jpfif I7?5i } shpuld not on this occasion have neglected a particular tribute 01 
respect to his memory ; but his social virtues , *i his accomplishments as a states- 
man, his integrity and services as a patriot,** and his heroism, have repeatedly 
-been delineated in language beypnd my powers of description--Here 
tf freedom wept that M£R1T cpuld not save, 

« But WaprenVt manes must enrich tip grave** 

*■ Enriched indeed I and the heights of Charlestown shall be more memorable for 
thy fall than the Blaine of Abraham are for that of the hero of Britain ; for while he 
died contending for a single epuptry,^;?# fell ip the cause of virtue and mankind.** 1 

£lprtpp, April 8, 1776, 
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and a Franklin *, are in the happy enjoyment of t^e celestial 
temple, we have for our imitation die pious and heroic example 
of a beloved Washington, who is not less distinguished for his 
private virtues, than for that wisdom, prudence, perseverance, and 
unwearied attention to the arduous duties of his exalted station, 
which has often been celebrated in strains of the most persuasive 
eloquence. 

" t H But who can count the stars of heaven ? 

V (t Who speak their influence on this lower world V 9 

The objections commonly made to Freemasonry are, that the 
'Brethren pretend to certain secrets which, if really useful, should be 
communicated to the world ; that their acts of beneficence and charity 
are confined to their own members ; and that females are denied the 
honours and privileges of the society. 

\ Of the secrets of Masonry we can only remark that they relate to 
die particular ceremonies of the Lodge , and are the means by which 
the institution is rendered useful to travellers f in foreign countries; 
and that there are many other societies who possess secrets for their 
immediate benefit. 

. It is true that, by our Masonic connection , we are enjoined to assist 
e^ch other in times of adversity ; to keep the counsel of our Brethren, 
so far as the good of the community will allow; and to. afford our 
mutual aid in periods of impending danger . But by the performance 
of these duties we are by no means discharged from die common 
obligations of affection and charity to our fellow-creatures ; and we 
have often been told that “ the main pillar of Masonry is the love of 
mankind.” 

With respect to the fair sex it may be observed, that as the Instil 
intion originated from one of the most laborious occupations, its 
metaphors and ceremonies are by no means adapted to their disposi- 
tions and habits. We not only disclaim the idea of their being un- 
qualified to keep our secrets , but we are taught to protect and defend 
them, and we believe that their ingenuity and influence would in- 
crease the usefulness of many societies to which by universal custom 
they are pot admitted. 


* The celebrated philosopher and statesman Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. 
was the first Master of a Lodge established at Philadelphia in the year 1734. He 
died in 1790. 

f “ The Masonic faculty of knowing each other by sign r and tokens , says a very 
ancient tradition, was settled upon the migration or dispersion of the descendants 
of Noah, in case any of .themshould meet in distant parts who had before been 
united in one society on the plains of Shinar.” Vid. Constitutions. 

The writer is of opinion that the usefulness and reputation of our fraternal and, „ 
charitable Institution has been injured by the mysterious and unintelligible manner 
in which the Brethren frequently mention it; for, at this well-informed period, 
the considerate part pf mankind will not credit the wonderful things which are 
sometimes insinuated. This butf is respectfully submitted tp the consideration 
pf new initiated Masons . 
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To rear the tender thought, 

€€ To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

** To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 

*< And sweeten all the toils of human life ; 

“ This be the female dignity and praise V* 

Some, for the want of more substantial objections, have mentioned 
the Budges of Freemasons, and the unintelligible emblems in which 
they appear ; but this can scarcely demand a serious reply; for every 
society , and almost every individual, has its distinguishing characteris- 
tics. We find that even in the patriarchal ages, so famed for inno- 
cence and simplicity, various distinctions in dress were not -unknown; 
and when we read in the sacred volume of changes of raiment, of a 
coat of divers colours, of purple ornaments, and jewels of several 
kinds, we may readily conclude that the Budges of Freemasonry, were 
well adapted to the times in which it was instituted. 

It remains, my beloved Brethien, to congratulate you pn the re- 
turn of this joyous anniversary, and we should now particularise our 
respective engagements ; but this will come with peculiar propriety 
from our learned and reverend Brother f wljo will next address you, 
and whose precepts and admonitions are always enforced by the most 
amiable example. , May the accuracy of our deportment “ convince 
gainsayers of the goodness of our institution.** 

. Founded in Wisdom, supported by Strength, adorned with 
Beauty, and cemented by Cordiality and Truth, may we erect a mo- 
nument sacred to Sincerity, Chanty, and Virtue . 

And at that interesting period, when “ the cloud-capt towers, the 
solemn temples, and the gorgeous palaces of this world shall be le?. 
veiled with the dust ;** When the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent beat , the earth also, 
and the works that are therein shall be burnt up J ; may we all meet 
in those celestial mansions where every terrestrial distinction will be 
obliterated, and " scenes of love and bliss immortal reign.** 


A CHARGE 

Delivered at Charlestown, to the Worshipful Master, the Wardens, 
and Brethren of King Solomon’s Lodge* on the Festival of St, John 
the Baptist. A. M. 5793. 

BY THE R. W. WILLIAM WALTER, D. D. 


Worshipful and respected Brothers, 

TT RISE with the sensations and sentiments of a friend to your 
JL Society — not of a friend only, but of a Brother who is warmly 
desirous of promoting your honour and best interest. 


# Thomson. t W. Walter, D, D, J z Peter, ch. iii. ver. 10, 
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• Our first obligation is to the supreme Architect of Heaven and 
earth ; you have well done, therefore, in opening this solemnity by 
prayer to Him in whom we live and move and have our being. 

You have had delivered before you an animated history of our 
benevolent Institution, stating its rise and progress, so far as the eye 
of inquisition is able to penetrate the dark ages of remote antiquity ; 
together with its introduction and present state on the shores of this 
western world. 

It now remains for me to remind you of the right object of this 
Society, and the best methods of attaining it. 

His own happiness i%*the great object of every man. This is the 
leading principle of his constitution ; it is the great law of his nature, 
established by^hinv who made the world and the inhabitants thereof; 
for this he feeds and clothes his body — for this he studies and cul- 
tivates his mind — for this he gives his hand to some fair partner and 
rears a family — for this he unites in neighbourhoods and oth^r 
societies — for this he acknowledges his dependence upon God, 
worships and adores the Great Father of Lights, from whom comes 
down every good and perfect gift. 

For the full attainment of this object the Author of our nature 
has made us social beings ; and daily teaches us by experience that 
our natural wants are better supplied in society than in solitary life — 
that our highest enjoyments are from a frequent exchange of kind 
offices — and our speech, which would be useless to man single and 
alone, demonstrates that he was made for societv, where his best 
pleasures arise from the mutual communication of ideas, sensations, 
and desires. Thus do we realize that 

“ Self-love and social are the same.** 

For the whole species to unite and dwell together in one common 
society is impossible. Mountains and seas separate, and will for ever 
separate nation from nation, and one people from another. Conve- 
nience, similarity of ^dispositions, mutual regard, and sameness of 
object, lead into and originate smaller societies or associations of men, 
variously denominated as they differ in the object of pursuit, or rather 
in the means of attaining the one grand object. Hence we see socie- 
ties religious , scientific, commercial , militaiy , political, humane , &c. 
all of them useful, commendable, and meritorious. Among these 
ours boasts of its antiquity, its wide extent, and the worthiness of 
its object, which is Relief and Aid ; for however operative Masonry 
might in the beginning have combined mechanic knowledge and 
charity in one, the former has long since merged in the latter, which 
is now confessedly the sole principle of our union. 

Such are the changes and chanc es of this mortal life ; so numerous 
are the calamities and misfortunes to which men are liable in the 
course of their pilgrimage ; so closely are we pursued by pain and 
sickness from the cradle to the grave, that we may well look around 
us for ail the consolations which human wisdom can devise. v or hti- 
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roan power effect. As these are accidents and calamities not son- 
fined to any quarter of the globe, to any nation or class of men, our 
fathers, by a amble and generous exertion of spirit, determined to 
originate a society which should contemplate the species, divested of 
all religious or political distinction, which should be free to the worthy 
and accepted of all nations and languages ; which miglit comprehend 
a Jewish Solomon and a Tyrian Hiram, a Romish prelate and a 
Protestant reformer, a Frederick and a Washington at the head of 
their armies, and a humble quaker who holds in detestation the sword 
and the bayonet; all these though differing in some respects may 
agree in others, and be united in love. Love is therefore our prin- 
ciple, and happiness our aim. By every rational and prudent method 
to guard against the calamities which we cannot foresee ; bV mutual 
vigilance and mutual aid to lessen the quantity of wretchedness t6 
which men are incident in this vain and transitory world ; and to in- 
crease the quantity of good of which they are capable, is the intention 
of our various Lodges, and the purpose for which our community 
was formed. A purpose which is no sooner mentioned than ap- 
proved ; and wherever understood must command esteem. 

That Masons are sometimes found departing from their principle, 
and that our associations do not always produce the avowed purpose 
of their formation, is readily acknowledged and sincerely lamented ; 
but where is the society that does ? Humanum est errare . . Humanity 
is not perfect ; neither is any of her institutions or works. But, my 
friends and brethren, if others have failed let us excel ; and if you 
cannot by the best exertions of your powers arrive at perfection, at 
least aim to attain it. Where the object, is high, the arrow intended 
to strike will, if it fails, probably ascend much farther than if sup- 
posed within the easy reach of every youth. 

Love is certainly the noblest passion of our nature. Many are the 
principles of action within us, but the greatest of these is love. It 
has the full approbation of reason, and powerfully prompts to wish 
and to endeavour the welfare of mankind. The enemies of it are. 
Ambition , which aims to be highest— 1 -Pride, which owns no obliga- 
tion — Envy , which can bear no superior — Jealousy , that apprehends 
affronts and injuries which were never intended — Anger , which re- 
fuses to deliberate — Avarice , which withholds the portion that misery 
claims — Selfishness, which knows no wants but its own — and Sensual 
Pleasure, which intoxicates the senses, and drowns the understanding. 
Against these, which are predominant features in our corrupted 
natures, let me charge you to be always on your guard. On the con- 
, trary, be persuaded with assiduity of mind to cultivate that meekness 
and lowliness of disposition, that sympathy and tenderness, that ardent 
and generous good-will, which makes every Brother’s situation its 
own : and do unto all as ye would they should do unto you. 

That you may have not only the inclination, but the ability to 
afford effectual relief, go to the ant and learn of her to be industrious 
•—pass to yon colony of bees, and learn of them to be provident— 
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then turn to that noble bird *, see how she tears her breast and feeds 
her young with the blood which issues from the wounds which she 
has purposely made, and learn of her to be fondly affectionate, ac- 
counting nothing too dear to sacrifice for the good of your Brethren* 

Ye who are Officers, remember that it is the love of your Brethren 
which has raised you to your present stations, and let all your orders 
and commands be the orders and commands of love teturned; Let 
integrity direct your steps, and liberality open wide your hands. Be 
at all times circumspect; and to the propriety of your commands add 
the weight of your examples. 

And ye who form the community of Brethren, let love be without 
dissimulation. Approve the things that are excellent. Be studious 
to please, and know that public prosperity can only result from 
public order. Cast your eyes, I beseech you, to tin; t celestial region 
. where you behold the planets rolling, without cessation or interfe- 
'rtfhce, round yon burning luminary, from whence they receive light 
tel Warmth, and learn of them that order and obedience which is 
essen^alio your highest comfort and enjoyment as men and Masons.* 
Be vigilant, be sober. Remember that a watchfbl and hard-pleasing 
world is attentive to your conduct. Remember,- especially, that the 
ever-wakeful eye of Omniscience is upon you ; and may every 
desire of your hearts, and every thought of your mind, deserve his 
approbation and meet his reward. 

- In conclusion, let me remind yon, 6 irs, that ye are Christians ; and 
from the volume of nature let me lead you to the volume of revela- 
Ion. . There you will see the wonders upon wonders which God has 
(tone for an apostate world; With what solicitude he Seeks to recover 
those who were lost, to bring back those who had wandered^ that he 
might have mercy upon all. Let his love to us, so unmerited so 
unbounded, excite our utmost love to him ; and let that love be ma- 
nifested by every suitable method— in frequent addresses at the 
timme of grace — in fervent effusions of praise — in holy confidence 
universal obedience. 

t particularly contemplate the adorable Jesus, the appointed Me- 
Jft£or,.'the great pattern of human perfection, and tread in his steps. 
Consider him under all the characters in which the sacred writings 
exhibit him to the faithful, and delight in his instructions ; seek to 
be interested in the merits of his sacrifice, and be dutifully submissive 
to his laws ; walking in all his precepts and his ordinances blameless. 
May the same mind be in yQu which was also in him, whose meat 
and whose drink it was to do the will of his Father, and who went 
about doing good. 

To excite your utmost diligence, think, O think of those tremen- 
dous scenes which will open to our view when these earthly taber- 
nacles shall be dissolved, and with what rapidity the hours are flying 

* The Pelican. 

A representation of two Pelicans vulned, their young ones in their nests reach- 
ing their little bills to receive the blood as it distils for their support, forms the 
beautiful arms of the Crav/ncnd family in England, (hillim's Heraldry ♦ 

V 01#, III. Y ’ 
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fway. Look round you, and behold the Masters, the Fellow-Crafts, 
and their Apprentices, the old arid the young, your neighbours and 
your companions, are sinking in the stream of time ; and though for 
the moment your little barks are floating on the surface, yet pre- 
sently they also will disappear, and the places which now know you 
will know you no more. Add, therefore, to your faith, knowledge, 
temperance, patience ; to these add godliness ; and to godliness, uni- 
versal charity. For if these things be in you and abound, they will 
evince that ye are not barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of 
the Lord, our Saviour, and our God. 

But hark ! the voice of lamentation sfrikes my ear ! it is the 
$ound of mourning from the chambers of sorrow that surround us. 
Yes, my respected Brothers, while we contemplate with pleasure 
this fair town, among the first which our venerable ancestors planted 
on these transatlantic shores, rising, like the Phoenix from its ashes, 
with increased splendour, we are called to mourn with those who 
mourn. If the Divine Providence has been pleased, with peace and 
independence, to give back to some of its inhabitants a full portion 
of that wealth which for a season He saw proper to withdraw ; others 
fhere are who still lament the loss of those means of subsisting which 
they formerly enjoyed, and are compelled to supplicate that charity 
which once they were able to bestow. These now solicit your 
friendly aid *, and I am sure they speak not to the deaf, nor will they 
solicit in vain. They are men, and are in want; this is sufficient 
tor you to know, for ye are men, and ye are Christians. 

To comfort the broken-hearted — to feed the hungry — and give 
clothing to the naked — these are among the works which your reli- 
gion and your profession enjoin. These are the works which will 
bear reflection ; they are the good Works which will give you peace 
amid the storms of life — peace in the agonies of death — peace at that 
solemn hour when the earth and the sea shall give up their dead, and 
the appointed Judge shall sever the good and charitable, from the 
impious, the cruel, and profane, and shall throw the impassable gulph 
between, saying to these,, depart— to those , ascend with me to die 
temple not made with hands* to that city whose Builder and Maker 
is God. 

— “ What ensues ? 

“ The deed predominant, the deed of deeds ! 

“ Which makes a hell of hell, a heav’n of heav’n. 

— — (t Eternity, 

“ The goddess with determin’d aspect turns 
“ Her adamantine keys, enormous size, 

“ Through destiny’s unextricable wards, 

“ Deep-driving ev’ry bolt, on both their fates, 

“ Then from the crystal battlements of heav’n 
“ Down, down she hurls it thro* the dark profound 
“ Ten thousand thousand fathom ; there to rust, 

“ And ne’er unlock her resolution more: 

Young’s Night Thoughts* 


* After the Charge a collection was made for the poor of the town. 
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A SHORT SKETCH OF THE 

HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 

IN SCOTLAND. 

[Transmitted by Mr . James Somerville, of Edinburgh.*} 


T HE ancient part of the history of Scotland is mostly taken up 
with relations of the many different civil wars in which they 
were continually engaged. The Piets, we learn, were a mechanical 
, and mercantile people, and founded many cities, and built several 
strong castles in their dominions ; while the Scotch affected rather to 
be soldiers, and wholly given to the trade of war. In those days of 
ignorance and barbarism, we cannot expect to trace even the faintest 
dawnings of arts and sciences. The principle of self-defence was 
the greatest object of their study, which soon obliged them to have re- 
course to architecture, and to build houses and castles for their 
mutual preservation, and to repel the riotous insults of their lawless 
neighbours.— We can, however, still boast of many noble remains 
of the ancient Roman buildings, which plainly evince, that the - 
Romans, when they entered this country, brought along with them 
some of their best designers and operative masons, whom they em- 
ployed in rearing those noble fabrics of which we can so plainly at 
this day trace the remains. Nor is it to be doubted but they com- 
municated to the natives and left behind them such a taste and know-, 
ledge for Masonry, as has descended fropi them to the present gene- 
ration. 

From this period> then, we may date the knowledge of Masonry, 
and first introduction of the arts and sciences into Scotland : but to 
deduce its gradual progress from that time, would require a complete 
recapitulation of the History of Scotland ; nor is it easy at this distances 
of time, in a country so very deficient iq the point of history, and 
who were ever engaged in civil wars, to point out all the different 
patrons of Masonry, or who were the principal designers of those 
many ancient buildings we see in almost every corner of the country. 
Certain it is, Masonry has been much cultivated and highly patro- 
nised all along by the great and noble of this country 1 hence those 
magnificent structures, hence those noble antique buildings, thos$ 
remains of Gothic architecture, in almost every town in Scotland. 

The Fraternity of Freemasons in Scotland always owned their 
king and sovereign as their Grand Master; to his authority they sub- 
mitted all disputes that happened amongst the Brethren. When not 
a Mason himself, he appointed one of the Brethren to preside as his 
deputy at all their meetings, and to regulate all matters concerning 
the Craft. Accordingly we find James I. that patron of learning, 
countenancing the Lodges with his presence, ‘ as the royal Grand 
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4 Master ; till he settled a yearly revenne of four pounds Scotch, to 
4 be paid by every Master Mason in Scotland to a Grand Master 
4 chosen by the Brethren, and approved of by the crown $ one nobly 
4 born, or ah eminent clergyman, ifrho had nis deputies in cities and 
4 counties ; and every new Brother at entrance paid him also a fee. 

* His office empowered him to regulate in the fraternity what should 
4 not come under the cognizance of law courts ; to him appealed 
4 both Mason and lord, or the builder and founder when at variance, 

4 in order to prevent law pleas ; and in his absence they appealed to 
4 his deputy or Grand Wardens that resided next to the premises.* * 
William Sr. CIair, Prince of Orkney, Duke of Holdenbourg, 
Earl of Caithness and Strathem, Lord St. Clair, Lord Nithsdale, 
Lord Admiral of the Scots Seas, Lord Chief Justice of Scotland, Lord 
Warden of the three Marches betwixt Berwick and Whithorn, Baron 
of Roslin, Baron of Perttland and Pentiand Moor m free Forrestrie, 
Baron of Cousland, Baron of Cardain St.Clair, Baron of Hertbertshire, 
Baron of Hectford, Baron of Graham Shaws, Baron of Kirktone, Baron 
of Cavers, Baron of Newborough, Baron of Roxburgh, &c. &c. Knight 
of the Cockle after the order of France, Knight of the Garter after 
the order of England, Great Chancellor, Chamberlain, and Lieute- 
nant of Scotland ; got a grant of this office from King James II. 
He countenanced the Lodges with his presence, propagated the 
Royal Art, and built the chapel of Reslin, that masterpiece of Gothic 
architecture. Masonry now began to spread its benign influence 
through the country, and many noble and stately buildings were 
Teared by the prince and nobles during the time of Grand Master 
Roslin. By another 1 deed of the said King James II. this office was 
made hereditary to the said William St. Clair, and his heirs and suc- 
cessors in the barony of Roslin ; in which noble family it has con- 
tinued without any interruption till of late years. The barons of 
Roslin have ever since continued to prove the patrons of Masonry, 
in countenancing the Lodges, determining all matters of difference 
amongst the Brethren, and supporting with becoming dignity the 
character of Grand Master Mason over all Scotland. They held 
their head court, or, in Mason style, assembled their Grand Lodge at 
Kilwinning in the West Country, whfere it is presumed Masons first 
began in Scotland to hold regular and stated Lodges. Nay, it is 
even alleged, that in this place the Royal Art first made its appear- 
ance, and the.Brethren, meeting here with hospitality and protection, 
formed themselves into a Lodge; and their peaceable behaviour, 
their hospitable and generous dispositions, recommending them to 
the notice of the country, they were soon associated by the great 
and wealthy from all parts. In process of time the craft became 
more numerous, and Lodges more frequent throughout the country ; 
tlie Lodge of Kilwinning, under authority of the noble Graad 
Masters, granting charters of erection and constitution to the Brethren 
to form themselves into regular Lodges, always under the proper 
provisions and restrictions* for their adhering to the strict principles 
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#f true old Masonry, and preserving among tberaseJvet that harmony 
and union which should and always has subsisted among the Fra* 
(entity* 

Such continued to be the state of Masonry while the family of Roslin 
Were in flourishing and prosperous circumstances ; but that noble 
and once opulent family, through their too great generosity, falling 
hack in the world,, the late representative, William St. Clair of Roslin* 
Esq. (a real Mason, and a* gentleman of the greatest candour and 
benevolence, inheriting his predecessors virtues without their fortune) 
was obliged to dispone the estate ; and, having no children of his own* 
was loth that the office of Grand Master, now vested in his person, 
should become vacant at his death; more especially as there was but 
small prospect of the Brethren of this country receiving any counte- 
nance or protection from the crown (to whom the office naturally 
reverted at the failure of the Roslin family), as in ancient days our 
kings and princes continually resided in England. 

. Upon these considerations, having assembled the Brethren of the 
Lodges in and about Edinburgh, Grand Master St. Clair represented 
to them how beneficial it would be to the cause of Masonry in 
general to have a Grand Master, a gentleman or nobleman of tbeir own 
countiy, one of their own electing, to patronize and protect the Craft ; 
and that, as hereditary Grand Master over all Scotland, he had called 
this meeting, in order to condescend on a proper plan for electing of 
a Grand Master ; and that in order to promote so laudable a design, 
he purposed to resign, into the hands of the Brethren, or whomsoever 
they should be pleased to elect, all right, claim, or title whatever, 
which he or his successors have to reign as Grand Master over the 
Masons in Scotland, and recommended to the Brethren to look out 
for a nobleman or gentleman, one of the Craft, fit to succeed his 
noble predecessors, a man qualified to protect and patronize the 
Society, and support the character of Grand Master with the honour 
and dignity becoming that high station ; and concluded with recom- 
mending to them unanimity, harmony, and brotherly love, in all 
their proceedings thereanent. 

The Brethren taking into consideration what the Grand Master 
bad above represented, resolved upon proper rules and regulations to 
be observed in the election of a Grand Master against St. Andrew's 
day next ; and that they might npt be said to take any step without 
the countenance and approbation of the more distant Lodges, they 
ordered the following letter to be wrote to all the Lodges throughout 
Scotland, inviting them to appear by themselves or proxies, in order 
to concur in promoting so laudable a scheme : 

BRETHREN, 

* THE four Lodges in and about Edinburgh having taken to their 
4 consideration the great loss that Masonry has sustained through the 
4 want of a Grand Master, authorised us to signify to you, our good 
4 and worthy Brethren, our hearty desire and firm intention to 
4 choose a Grand Master for Scotland; and, in order the same may 
4 be done with the greatest harmony, we hereby invite you (as we 
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* have done all the other regular lodges known by us) to concur in 

* such a great and good work, whereby it is hoped Masonry may 
4 be restored to its ancient lustre in this kingdom ; and for effectu- 

* ating this laudable design, we humbly desire, that betwixt and 

* Martinmas-day next, you will be pleased to give us a brotherly 
4 answer in relation to the election of a Grand Master, which we 

* propose to be on St. Andrew ’s-day for tbc first time, and ever 
4 thereafter to be on St. John the Baptist Vday *, or as the Grand 
€ Lodge shall appoint by the majority of voices, Which are to be 
€ collected from the Masters and Wardens of all the regular Lodges 
4 then present, asr by Proxy to any Master-mason or Fellow -craft in 

* any Lodge in Scotland : and the election is to be in Mary's Chapel. 
4 All that is hereby proposed is for the advancement and prosperity 
4 of Masonry, in its greatest and most charitable perfection. We 

* hope and expect a suitable return ; wherein if any Lodge are de r 

* fective, they have themselves only to blame. We heartily wish 

* you all manner of success and prosperity, and ever are, with great 
4 respect, yoyr affectionate and loving brethren, & c.’ 

Nov. 24, 1736. 

This day being appointed for the election of Grand Master and 
other Officer? to compose the Grand Lodge of Scotland, the follow- 
ing Lodges appeared by themselves or proxies : viz. 

Kirkintullochj 

Biggar, 

Sanquhar, 

Peebles, 

Glasgow St. Mungo*?, 
Aitcheson’s Haven, 

Selkirk, 

Inverness, 

Lesmahago, 

St. Bride’s at Douglas, 
Greenock, 

Falkirk, 

Aberdeen, 

Canongate and*Leith, Leith and 
Canongate, % * 

Montrose. 

When the Lodge was duly met, and the rolls called over, there 
was produced the following resignation of the office of Grand Master* 
by William St. Clair of Roslin, Esq. in favours of the Brethren, or 
whomsoever they should be pleased to elept to that high office. 

4 I William St. Clair of Roslin, Esq. taking to my considera- 
4 tion that the Masons in Scotland did, by f several deeds, constitute 

* This election has, however, by a later bye-law of the Grand Lodge, always 
been held on St. Andrew’ s-day, on which day all the processions in Edinburgh 
take place, unless it be at the foundation of some public building. 


Mary 1 
KILWINNING, 

Canongate Kilwinning, 
Kilwinning Scotch Arms, 
Kilwinning Leith, 

Kilwinning Glasgow, 

Cupar of Fife, 

Linlithgow, 

Dumfermline, 

Dundee, 

Dalkeith, 

Strathaven, 

Hamilton, 

Lanerk, 

Dunse, 

Kirkaldie, 

Journeymen MasonsEdinburgh, 
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c and appoint William and Sir William St. Clairs of Roslin, my an- 
‘ cestors, and their heirs, to be their pdtrons, protectors, judges, or 
‘ masters ; and that my holding or claiming any such jurisdiction) 
c right, or privilege; might be prejudicial to the craft .and vocation 
€ of Masonry, whereof I am a member, and I being desirous to ad- 

* vance and promote the good and utility of the said craft of Ma- 
1 sonry to the utmost of my power. Do therefore hereby, for me 
‘ and my heirs, renounce, quit claim, overgive, and discharge, all 

* right, claim, or pretence, that I, or my heirs, had, have, or any 

* faay have, pretend to, or claim, to be pajxon, protector, 

‘ aster, of the Masons in Scotland, in virtue nf any deed or 

1 deeds made and granted by the said Masons, or of any grant or char- 
' ter made by any of the kings of Scotland* to and in Favours of the 

* said William and Sir William St.Clairs of Roslin, my predecessors ; 

* otifar manner of way wWsomever, for now and ever : and 

€ kttd oblige me, and $iy heirs, to warrand this present re- 

‘ ricjttliWon and discharge at all hands: and I consent to the regi- 
1 stratiori hereof in the books of Council and Session, or any other 
€ judges books competent, therein to remain for preservation; and 
' thereto I constitute 

* my procurators, &c. In witness whereof I have subscribed these 
c presents (written by David Maul, writer to the Signet) at Edin- 
V burgh, the twenty-fourth day of November, one thousand seven 
‘ hundred and thirty-six years, before these witnesses, George Fra- 
‘ zer, deputy auditor of the Excise in Scotland, master of the Ca- 
*. nongate Lodge, and William Montgomery, merchant in Leith, 
€ master of the Leith Lodge. 

• W. ST. CLAIR. 

* Geo. Frazer, Canongafe Kilwinning, witness. 

( Wm. Montgomery, Leith Kilwinning, witness.* 

Which being read was ordered to be recorded in the books to be 
hereafter kept in the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 

After this the brethren proceeded to the election of a Grand Master; 
and, in consideration of his noble and ancient family, for the zeal he 
hitnself had now-$hown for the good and prosperity of the craft, 

' they thought they could not confer that high honour upon any bro- 
ther Better qualified or more properly entitied than William St. Clair 
ef Roslin, Esq. whose ancestors had so long presided over the bre- 
thren, and had ever acquitted themselves with honour and with 
dignity. 

Accordingly, by an unanimous voice , William St. Clair of Roslin, 
Esq. wa$ proclaimed Grand Master Mason Of all Scotland, and being 
placed in the chair, was installed, saluted, homaged, and acknow- 
ledged as such *. 

— - -> ■ .... r , V . 

# In a future Number will be given an account and description of the Chapel 
of Roslin, and the Charge delivered in- a -Funeral Lodge, held in honour of 
William St. Clair, Esq. by Sir William Fojrbes, Bart. G. M. 
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ANECDOTES 

OF BENSERADE. 

TTSAAC BENSERADE was but six years old when the Bishop 
B who confirmed him asked him, whether he would change His 
Jewish name for a Christian one : — Yes, replied the child, if they 
give me any thing to boot The Bishop, surprised at the answer, 
said to those near him, Let him retain his name, he will render it 
iamous. 

The Cardinal Mazarine told the King one evening in what man- 
ner he had passed his youth at the court of Rome. That he was 
fond of the sciences ; biit that his principal occupation had been the 
study of the belles lettres and poetry, in which last he had succeeded 
tolerably well; and that he was then at the court of Rome what,jBf/z- 
serade was now at the court of Paris. Some time after tie withdrew 
from the king’s closet and retired to his apartment ; Benserade arrived 
an hour after. When his friends had acquainted him with what had 
passed he was oveijoyed, and quitted them abruptly without saying 
a single word. He ran to the cardinal’s, who was just gone to bed, 
but he made so much noise with knocking at the door that they were 
obliged to let him in. He threw himself on his knees at the bed’s 
head of his eminence, and having asked him pardon a thousand times 
for his boldness, told him what he had just heard. He thanked him 
f with an ardour hardly to be described) for the great honour he had 
done him in mentioning his name in the manner he did. He added, 
that had his servants prevented him from coming in to express bis 
gratitude, he would have expired at his door. His sensibility was 
very pleasing to the cardinal, who assured him of his protection. Ia 
short, six days after he gave him a pension of two thousand livres 
and granted him after that more considerable gratifications. 

BeHsirade made profession of saying witty things, and in reality 
excelled ia it. A few proofs will be sufficient A courtier and a 
married man was greatly suspected of im potency, and tauth joked 
by j Benserade and others on that account, which offended the gentle- 
man very much, who had a quite different opinion of himself. Some 
months after, meeting with the poet, “ Sir,” says he, “ notwith- 
standing your jokes my wife has been brought tojbed some days ago*** 
“ Upon my word, sir,” answered he, “ I neveY suspected your wife 
in the least.” 

Benserade was one day in a large company where a young lady 
was entreated to sing. Her voice was exceeding fine, but her 
breath somewhat strong. Benserade was asked his opinion of her 
singing ; he answered, the words were delightful, but the air good 
for nothing, ... 


• About fourscore pounds. • 
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AUTHENTIC AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE 

OP THE 

ADVENTURES OF THE MUTINEERS 

Wbo piratically seized bis Majesty's Ship Bounty, under the Command 
of Captain Bligh, and were pursued by order of Government by 
tbe Pandora Frigate, under the Command of Captain Edwards. 
Including a particular Detail of tbeir singular Projects, and various 
Disagreements , Embarrassments, Escapes, Stratagems , C $c. in tbe 
Island of Otaheite. 

[[never before published.] 

Collected from tbe oral Communications of some of tbe Parties who 
were acquitted on tbeir Trial in this country. 

To which is added, a circumstantial Account of tbe Characters of tbe 
Ringleaders ; Escape of some , Detection and Surrender of others ; 
tbeir Trial, Conviction , Execution, &c. &c. 


jo the reader. 

AS the public curiosity has never yet been gratified by a satisfac- 
tory account of the Adventures of the Bounty Mutineers, after the 
commission of their crime, and before the arrival of the Pandora 
frigate, it is presumed that the transactions of those unfortunate 
people during that critical interim will not only be highly acceptable, 
but of infinite service to the public. What has been hitherto related 
is demonstrably the mere produce of conjecture, or, what is worse, of 
partiality ; but the writer of these papers has no motive for deceiv- 
ing, and flatters himself that the incidents hereih detailed will testify a 
thorough knowledge of the affair, and carry within themselves con* 
yiction of their truth. 


H IS Majesty's ship Bounty, of 215 tons, carrying four carriage 
guns, six-pounders, and four swivels, and manned with 46 
men (officers included), was fitted up for the purpose of visiting the 
island of Otaheite, and taking on board and conveying the bread* 
fruit plants, and many .other fruits of that country, to the British 
Islands in the West Indies. She was dispatched from England in 
December 1787, and on the 26th of October 1788, arrived at the 
Island of Otaheite, where she continued in the execution of her 
business. 

Fletcher Christian, the master’s mate, a man of respectable family 
and connections in the North of England, and who had been on two 
voyages before this with Captain Bligh, being accounted a most 
excellent seaman, became during their stay in Otaheite remarkably 
attached to the natives, who manifested, upon every occasion the 
Vol. Ill, Z 
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highest respect for the captain and his people. Add to this, some 
female connections, which rendered the place still more agreeable, 
and made Christian believe that he could lead a much happier life 
here than in England. 

Three others, who were midshipmen, Heywood, Young, and 
Stewart, were equally enamoured with the women at Otaheite, who 
being possessed of great sensibility and delicacy are exceedingly en- 
gaging, and withal remarkably handsome. 

Captain filigh bad as great a regard for Heywood as for Christian, 
being a young man of wonderful abilities, and likewise of a respec- 
table family of the North of England. Both Young and Stewart 
had been strongly recommended to the captain. Young was not, 
however, that good seaman which he appeared, but Stewart, who 
had always maintained a good character, was a most excellent one. 
His family, who resided in the Orkneys, were likewise respectable. 

These four had privately imparted to each other their wish of 
abiding ip the island, and accordingly projected the villandus plan of 
piratically seizing the Bounty whenever a favourable opportunity 
offered. Chiistian, to disguise his intention, still behaved to the 
captain with the greatest respect, but while the captain and his offi- 
cers were attending a Hceva (or entertainment) which had been pre- 
pared by the chiefs of the island in compliment to the English, 
Christian artfully prevailed upon Charles Churchill, who was master 
at arms ; John Mills, the gunner’s mate ; and James Morrison, the 
boatswain’s mate, to join him in his intended projects. He repre- 
sented to them the great happiness they would enjoy among the 
islanders, and how far preferable it was to be their own masters than 
continue any longer servants. With these and similar expressions 
he soon inflamed their minds, and they all united in the base resolu- 
tion of deceiving and oppressing a worthy commander. 

Such, however, was the secresy with which this mutiny was con- 
trived, that not an item was dropped that might give room for the 
smallest suspicion, notwithstanding all those who were true friends 
to the captain were continually living forward among Christian 
and his associates. 

After they had executed the object of their voyage, and procured 
on board 1015 of the bread-fruit plants and several other articles, in 
high preservation, the Bounty departed from Otaheite on the 4th of 
April 17 89. 

Christian and his gang had been sufficiently on their guard not to 
discover to any of the natives, even their greatest favourites among 
the females, their intention to return, for fear the captain might bp 
apprized of at, and frustrate their design. On the contrary they took 
leave of those people with the tame seemiqg regipt as did the captain 
and officers. 

Christian had been lately promoted by Captain Bligb, and fre- 
quently dined and supped with the captain by invitation. When 
they had completed their wooding and watering at Annamooka, one 
of the Friendly Iskuids, Uiey continued their voyage with uniq- 
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terrupted success till the 28th, on which day Christian and his party 
put their design into execution. The preceding night the captain 
invited Christian to sup with him, but, pretending illness, he excused 
himself and Captain JBligh was exceedingly concerned for his sup- 
posed indisposition. 

This day at sun-rise Christian had the morning-watch, and while 
the captain was asleep he entered his cabin, with Charles Churchill, 
master at arms, John Mills, gunner's mate, and Thomas Burkitt, a 
seaman. Having now seized the captain they tied his hands with a 
cord behind his back, and threatened him in the most dreadful manner 
with instant death if he iriade the least disturbance. The chpthin, 
notwithstanding their menaces, called out to his officers, but these 
had been already secured by Christian's accomplices. 

The captain was now dragged out of his bed, and forced upon de.k 
in his shirt, while, upon his enquiring the cause of such violence, they 
still repeated their menaces and blasphemy. Christian had appointed 
centinels to watch the fore-hatchway, while only the carpenter and 
boatswain were allowed to come on deck. Christian gave orders 
that the launch should be hoisted out, which done, he commanded 
two midshipmen, Hayward * and Hailet, to go into the boat, still 
threatening the captain to kill him on the spot if he made the least 
murmur. Christian made choice of those people whom he thought 
the most useless to him, and ordered them all into the boat, while he 
held the captain fast by the bandage with which his hands were secu- 
red, and others of his party surrounded him with their pistols cocked. 
Some of the mutineers were employed in compelling the officers into 
the boat, during which the whole party, even Christian their ring- 
leader, betrayed great fear and agitation of mind. 

The captain endeavoured to dissuade them by the most gentle 
means from their purpose; but they were too determined to be 
moved by all that he could utter. After the officers were in the 
boat Christian forced the captain over the side, and as soon as he was 
in, the boat was veered astern. The captain requested some arms to 
be given him, but they laughed at this ; however they threw into the 
boat four cotlasses, some pieces of pork, and clothes. 

The mutineers who kept possession of the Bounty were in all 25* 
being the most able men of the ship's company, viz. 

Fletcher Christian, the chief ringleader and master's mate. 

P£ter Heywood, midshipman 
Edward Young, ditto 
George Stewart, ditto 
Charles Churchill, master at arms 
John Mills, gunner's mate 
James Morrison, boatswain's ditto 
Thomas Burkitt, seaman 
Matthew Quintal, ditto 


ma: 

} 


ringleaders. 


* This name has frequently been confounded with Heywood, one of the mu- 
tineers. 

Z 2 
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John Sumner, seaman, 

. John Milward, ditto, 

William M‘Koy, ditto, 

Henry Kilbrant, ditto, 

Alexander Smith, ditto, 

William Muspret, ditto, 

Michael Byrne, ditto, > 

Thomas Ellison, ditto, 

John Williams, ditto, 

Isaac Martin, ditto. 

£This man being one of those who by compulsion guarded the 
captain, discovered an inclination to assist his commander, and even 
got into the boat to share his fate ; but he was afterwards obliged te 
return to the vessel, being threatened with instant death in case of non- 
compliance.]] 

Matthew Thompson, seaman, 

Richard Skinner, ditto, 

William Brown, gardener, 

Joseph Coleman, armourer, 

Charles Norman, carpenter's mate, 

Thomas McIntosh, ditto. 

These three last were detained contrary to their inclination, 
Christian was for some time considering within himself whether he 

• had better detain William Purcell the carpenter, or the carpenter’s 

. mate ; at last he determined upon the latter. * 

Captain Bligh was now turned adrift, with the master, surgeon, 
botanists, gunner, boatswain, carpenter, master’s mate,' two mictship- 
men, two quarter-masters, the sailmaker, two cooks, quarter-master s 
mate, butcher, clerk, and boy. While the boat was astern the un- 

• fortunate wretches that were in her were cruelly ridiculed by those 
vile usurpers who had thus taken violent possession of the Bounty. 

Some of Christian’s party upon their separation exclaimed, €( Huzza 
for Otaheite ! ” which gave him much offence, as he dreaded the 
captain’s following him there. In order, therefore, to deceive the 
boat, they steered W. N. W. and as soon as the launch was out of 
sight made for Otaheite. 

There is no doubt that, if Christian had in the least suspected that 
the captain or any of the officers who were with him would ever 
have been able to have reached home, he would have added murder 
to ingratitude. His hopes were, that either they would have perished 
in the attempt, or become residents in one of the remote islands. 
It is not probable that he could have enjoyed even a moment’s tran- 
quillity at Otaheite, had lie entertained a suspicion that his base con- 
duct was reported in England. 

At the time of their separation the captain reminded him of the 
several favours he had shewn him. This stung him to the heart, 
and he repeatedly exclaimed, “ .1 know it, captain — hold your 
tongue — say. no more — I am a villain — I. am — but — it can’t be 
helped.” Afterwards, when his conscience pierced him, lie cried 
®ut, “ Oh, Gud^—Oh, God — I am in hell — I am in hell.” However, 
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for fear of disheartening his comrades, he endeavoured to conceal his 
emotions, and in order to keep up their spirits ordered each man a 
dram, this being the second they had taken since the mutiny com- 
menced. 

Christian became somewhat pensive while a few of the others 
began to laugh and joke about the dismal situation of the captain and 
his officers. This raillery augmented Christiau’s agitation, which 
became so great that he wanted power to conceal it As for Cole- 
man, Martin, Norman, and M‘lntosh, they were silent ; but their 
looks plainly testified that they were displeased with their present 
situation. Coleman once ventured to give his advice, when Christian 
proposed a dram apiece, observing the great danger they should be 
in if any of the men were intoxicated. 

Christian remained on deck till the launch was out of sight, but he 
never looked at it without showing strong emotions. Afterwards he 
wished to retire to*the cabin, but began to be afraid even of his own 
party, lest they might rebel against him, be tempted to follow the 
launch, and deliver him up to the captain. He therefore enjoined 
Heywood and Churchill to stay on deck, and be particularly vigilant. 
He then went down to the cabin, and began to examine the stores. 

The thoughts of what was past prevented them from thinking upon 
what was to come. They were now returning to Otaheite, but never 
once 'consulted among themselves what they should say to the natives. 
Indeed Churchill hinted something of it to Christian, but he seemed 
quite indifferent about the matter, imagining that any story they 
thought proper to tell would be credited by the natives. 

They were determined not to stop at any of the islands, but make 
the utmost expedition to reach Otaheife. The weather, however, 
becoming tempestuous, and the wind unfavourable, they were obliged 
to anchor at an island about seven leagues from their intended port. 
They tarried here three days, during which time they saw no inha- 
bitants, and the land wore a dreary appearance. Having now a fresh 
breeze they weighed and proceeded for Otaheite. 

While passing Annamooka they were visited by several canoes 
from the neighbouring islands. These natives (who knew them) 
expressed great astonishment at their return, while Christian pre- 
tended that some very urgent reasons required their longer stay at 
Otaheite. Nothing material occurred during the remainder of their 
passage. 

All the mutineers agreed that Christian should take the command 
of the vessel, which at first he modestly declined, wishing to resign 
it to Stewart, who expressed great satisfaction at what they had done. 
Christian, however, reserved it, while Stewart acted under him. 

On their approaching the island Christian ordered every man to 
remain under arms, for fear the captain might have contrived to have 
visited some of the neighbouring districts and communicated his mis- 
fortunes to the king, more particularly Tinah, a chief of Otaheite, 
who was exceedingly partial to him. Christian, of course, knew 
that the natives would be inclined to take, his part, and perhaps unite 
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their force tb recover the vessel. These apprehensions were sooti 
removed by Churchill, who remarked the impossibility of Captain. 
Bligh’s reaching Otaheite, or any of the adjoining islands, without their 
observing the launch ; notwithstanding, it was deemed advisable that 
they should all remain on their guard. 

As soon as they were in sight of Otaheite several of the natives 
came off in canoes to learn the cause of their unexpected return. 
Ch istian told them that Captain Bligh had, to his great astonishment, 
discovered that Captain Cook was alive and at Whytutakee, and 
accordingly both he and his officers were determined to remain there 
with him. The news accordingly spread, but the story created 
much surprise. 

Notwithstanding Christian displayed so much cunning and artifice 
in the execution of his plan, he was certainly deficient in this respect. 
The story he told had every appearance of a deception, and must 
certainly in the course of time be discovered. By affirming that 
Captain Cook was alive he naturally excited a curiosity among those 
people to see him ; and as they had so often heard before that he was 
deaa, undoubtedly he exposed himself to suspicion. Had Christian 
declared that Captain Bligh and his officers had gone in the launch to 
make some discovery, and being overset had perished, the story, 
being probable, would certainly have been believed, particularly by 
people inclined to credulity. But Christian was unwilling to insi- 
nuate that any thing had happened to the captain, knowing how well 
he was beloved by the chiefs of this island, for fear the misfortune 
might be attributed to him, and his supposed death resented. He 
was likewise unwilling to place too much confidence in the natives, 
for fear they might take any advantage and show an inclination to 
plunder. 

Tinah atid Poeeno, two chiefs remarkably attached to Captain 
Bligh, immediately hastened on board the Bounty. They were 
soon followed by others, who were equally surprised at meeting with 
their old friends ; but Tinah and Poeeno alternately enquired the 
meaning that Captain Bligh sent them back ; why, also, he did not 
come with them, and bring Captain Cook whom they maintained so 
great a regard for? To these questions Christian made but very 
sorry answers, and with lame equivocations evaded others. 

The chiefs understanding that these were come to settle with them, 
immediately began, according to custom, to choose each his friendt 
Which they call a Tyo. Their notions of friendship are, indeed, very 
extraordinary. When a person becomes a Tyo to any one, it is ex- 
pected Of that person that he will cherish his friend’s wife, the neglect 
of which will otherwise occasion much coolness and indifference. They 
are, however, exceedingly faithful to their friends, for they would shud- 
der at the thoughts of betraying them. They are likewise ready to 
supply their wants even to their own injury; and when those who 
have Tyos die without issue, their titles and estates, agreeable to the 
law of Tyoship, devolve to their chosen friends, with whom, according 
to custom, they change names at the time their friendships are con- 
tracted. 
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The mutineers now landed* while the best refreshments that the 
place afforded were immediately provided. It is impossible to describe* 
the pleasure which some of the females felt upon seeing their former 
gallants; they were particularly assiduous in preparing the most 
agreeable food for their reception. 

Captain Bligh while he w^s here had a tent erected for bis use ; 
Christian accordingly took possession of this* and told the chiefs that 
Captain Bligh had appointed him commander in his stead* and that 
he was now Captain Christian during Bligh’s absence. To this all 
his accomplices agreed, and behaved to him with assumed respect 

Christian divided his company into two parties, one to remain on 
board the vessel and one on shore* and to take it by turns. 

A short time after they had landed, Churchil£ whom Christian 
had made his most constant companion* became the Tyo of a great 
chief in the upper districts* and received an invitation to his house. 
Christian* in order to court the favour of the chiefs, was remarkably 
profuse in his presents ; he was likewise cunning enough to take 
the merit of all the donations, which created a degree of jealousy 
between him and his confederates. 

A grand Haeva was now prepared for the entertainment of Christian 
and his party on shore. A great number of chiefs attended, and 
Christian, Churchill, Heywood, &c. were received in due form by 
the king and his levee. The performers consisted of two men and 
two women. A ring being formed, the entertainment commenced 
with the male performers, who began to wrestle, then throwing 
themselves into frightful and indecent positions: after they had 
displayed a number of abominable attitudes and distortions they 
retired, and the two ladies came forward. Their dress was fanciful* 
These began to display attitudes equally disagreeable and indecent. 
They performed for near half an hour, during which time they never 
ceased the exercise. Among the ladies wrestling and the like are 
great accomplishments ; Iddeah, Tinah’s wife, was a remarkably 
fine wrestler. In short girls will come from the remotest places to 
acquire these great accomplishments, and attain improvement from 
these Haeva-entertainments. The girl who can fight, tumble, wrestle, 
&c. the best, is always the most respected. 

Some short time after this another Haeva was performed. The 
ladies now, instead of wrestling, danced'; after which a present of 
cloth, which the dancers always came in with round their waists, waa 
made to Christian. 

There was a wrestling match between a woman and a man, wherein 
all difference of sex was lost sight of, for the woman was equally if not 
more violent than the man, and she almost broke his leg with a fell. 
As soon as he was down, some who were attending hastened to his 
relief, raised him from the ground, and while some held his body, 
others, with amazing agility, put his leg, which was sprained, to 
, rights. The lady who had thrown him, received universal congratu- 
lations, and, indeed, she was not a Uttle proud of her triumph. 
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Tinah regularly visited Christian every day both on shore and on 
board the vessel. This chief, however, could not conceal his dissa- 
tisfaction at the absence of Captain Bligh and the other officers, nor 
could he, indeed, reconcile it to himself why the captain would not 
return and abide in Otaheite in. preference to any other island. Id- 
deah, Tinah’s wife, who had been remarkably attached to Captain 
Bligh, became exceedingly melancholy at his seeming indifference. 
On this account she entertained an aversion to Christian and his 
accomplices, and seldom or ever accompanied her husband in his 
visits. 

During the intervals of solitude Christian was frequently seized 
with remorse and horror at what he had done. Reflection almost 
set him mad, and he certainly felt more anguish at the commission 
of the mutiny than an)' of those who had been his first chosen con- 
federates. Whenever Churchill or Stewart were in his company he 
endeavoured to resume his vivacity, and shake off those gloomy 
terrors which occasionally clouded his mind. Churchill was natu- 
rally possest of a sprightly disposition, his presence, therefore, in a 
great measure dispelled his uneasiness, and helped to keep up his 
companion’s spirits. 

Martin likewise expressed much unhappiness when alone, but none 
of the men dared to shew the least disapprobation of what was done, 
for fear of being immediately destroyed; for several suspected that 
Christian had given secret orders to some of his most particular 
friends, to put to instant death any who should complain or mutter 
at their present situation, lest the natives might discover what had 
happened, and of course revenge. their ill-treatment to Captain Bligh. 
Whether or not Christian had issued such directions is not to be 
ascertained ; but, considering his situation, it is by no means un- 
likely, villains being always jealous of each other. 

Some of the natives who visited the Bounty committed several de- 
predations. Christian complained to Tinah of his people’s thefts and 
misbehaviour. This chief, when Captain Bligh was in the island, 
was very assiduous in recovering whatever was stolen, and testified 
great concern whenever such dishonesty was practised ; but now 
affairs seemed to wear a different complexion. Tinah paid little or 
no attention to Christian’s complaints, nor seemed to be the least 
concerned for whatever loss he sustained. The fact was, the natives 
thought they were at liberty to do whatever they liked, since the 
captain, whom they looked upon as the chief of those English, was 
absent; and Christian was afraid to assume too much authority, for 
fear he might incur their displeasure, and be consequently abandoned 
to ruin and misery. 

Here Christian seemed again deficient in pfudence ; for as he pre- 
tended that the captain had appointed him chief in his stead, he 
should certainly have arrogated that consequence (which he no 
doubt would had he been honestly invested with the power), and by 
occasionally displaying his authority, he would certainly have com-? 
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tended that respect which Captain Bligh and his predecessors had 
maintained. 

It was observed that Christian had, previous to his departure from . 
tins island with the captain, entertained a penchant for some of the 
female natives ; to one he was particularly attached. She was young, 
affectionate, genteel, and, setting aside the disfigurements which the 
bustoms of their country render general, she might well be accounted 
handsome. Their mutual affection was remarkable, and the since- 
rity of their loves indisputable. In short, they Were married accor- 
ding to their fashion, which is no more than making a bargain for her 
with her parents, and exchanging mutual promises before all their 
friends, who are on this occasion invited. Among these natives 
polygamy is allowable ; and what is not more wonderful than true, 
they enjoy domestic harmony even with a plurality of wives* 1 
(To be continued.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

A FEW gentlemen, united friends, have lately established a pri- 
vate periodical meeting at each other’s houses, for the discussion of 
such subjects either of speculation or utility as may occur; and in 
turn each proposes and opens the topic for the evening, his remarks 
on which are read from notes ; the discussion afterward is oral. Their 
confining these meetings to their own little circle is a strong symptom 
of modesty, and a proof that they rather hope to improve their minds 
by the observations of each other, than wish to obtrude them on the 
public* At times, however, I have thought it was to be regretted 
that useful remarks should be thus withheld from society at large, 
and shall endeavour to obtain, as I have in the present instance ob- 
tained, permission to send some of them for insertion in your elegant 
repository. 

SELECT PAPERS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

READ BEFORE A LITERARY SOCIETY IN LONDON. 

No. I. 

Of THE INFLUENCE Of THE 

FEMALE CHARACTER 

ON THE MANNERS OF MEN. 

BY MR. S* JONES.*— READ JUNE 5 , *794* 

T O a subject of so extensive a nature as the present, the dis- 
cussion of which might be made to inclnde a kind of history 
of the sex from the creation, it will be proper to fix some limits ; at 
the same time it wiil be necessary that something like system should 
be preserved in our treatment of it, in order, not only to rivet 
Vol. III. A a* 
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attention, but perhaps to facilitate the task to the writer, and render 
it palatable to the hearer or reader. 

Briefly tracing, then, this amiable part of creation from the time 
when the Almighty observing, “ It is not meet that man should be 
alone," proved that he intended some influence should be added to 
the natural state of our existence ; as we cannot believe that a cause 
was made but with a view tp an effect* and Omniscience could 
never (unprovoked too, as at that time was the Godhead) have con- 
ceived the idea of producing a beautiful and amiable cause, to ope- 
rate other than a happy effect, we establish the belief that woman 
was intended by her Creator to work a benign influence on man- 
kind. 

. Happy should I be if the nature of this little essay would admit of 
my introducing all the instances that occur to me in sacred and pro- 
fane histoiy in testimony that such has been the fact, speaking gene- 
rally, with regard to the operation of women on the passions and 
tempers of men. 

As it is, however, I shall confine my observations to a few head?, 
that is to say, 

I. I shall briefly remark on the follies (must I say the vices ?) 
usually considered as more peculiarly attaching to the female part of 
the creation. 

II. Shall take a view of those to which men are supposed to be 
naturally most prone. 

III. Will humbly attempt a comparison between the two sexes ; 
with the view, 

IV. Of proving, not a superiority in the grand scale of things 
of the female over the male sex, but of enforcing what it is the pur- 
pose of this essay to establish, the important and happy influence of 
the female character on the morals of men. 

i. Vanity, impertinence, dissimulation, envy, levity, and incon- 
stancy, are the most striking failings with which I can recollect that 
th/e sex has been charged. 

As to vanity, though certainly not commendable, it is yet in some 
cases pardonable ; that is, if the excellencies by which it is excited 
are real and apparent ; but where these are groundless, it is confes- 
sedly ridiculous and absurd. 

The chief object of vanity in women is personal beauty, and here, 
perhaps, will occur to my readers an apology derived from the con- 
sideration that this foible is generally called into action by the admi- 
ration of the men, and their submission at the shrine of female beauty. 

Impertinence, or the practice of intruding on or meddling with what 
no way concerns them, is also attributed to the ladies. But I must 
forbear to enlarge on this head, from the conviction that it is a male 
propensity in the fullest sense of the word, and cannot for a moment 
be considered as attaching peculiarly or even chiefly to the female 
sex. 

From the charge of dissimulation I cannot in candour attempt 
wholly to exculpate them ; nor perhaps is it necessary that I should ; 
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for, though in many instances, particularly in that coqbetry so fre- , 
quently played otF in the intercourse of the sexes upon the lords of 
the creation , it cannot be too strongly reprobated ; yet, on a more ex- 
tended view, we shall confess that a moderate portion of dissimula- 
tion is not only pardonable, but is absolutely necessary to shield the 
sex (who by their sedentary occupations, and seclusion from the 
more active scenes of society, are inexpert in the arts which are therq 
acquired, and but too frequently brought into action in private life, to 
the scandal of the men and the ruin of the fair) ; I say, a little dissi- 
mulation is the only guard they can put on, the only weapon with 
which they can encounter the artful designs of imperious man.* 

Envy is a hateful and a criminal passion, and though disclaimed 
by all, yet few of either sex but are at some time of their lives more 
or less affected by it. As it arises, how ever, from ungratified am j 
bition, and the ambition of women is much less extensive than that 
of men, and their desires (chiefly referring to some ornament of 
dress, or trivial decoration) more easily satisfied, it follows hence 
that this passion is less conspicuous and less criminal in theirs than irv 
our sex. 

Levity and inconstancy are so nearly allied as not to be easily 
separable in our cpmputation of human manners. 

Of levity there are few women, however wise or experienced, who 
have not occasionally exhibited strong symptoms. As, however, if 
at all boynded/ this humour of the mind can never be essentially 
hurtful, l shall pass over this point With observing, that to humanity 
error and frailty is natural, and that no person is good or perfect but 
by comparison ; that is to say, the best are only not so bad as others. 

Inconstancy differs only from levity in that it is an expression 
usually applied to change of affection towards persons, and of course 
principally operates in affairs of love and friendship. Indeed, a 
strong proof of the connection or dependance on each other of levity 
and inconstancy seems to be this, that levity often forms hasty and 
improper attachments, and inconstancy is the natural result of tlife 
operation of better thoughts on the subject. 

Having thus concisely stated those imperfections usually termed 
feminine, I proceed to my next head of argument, namely, 
t 2, In the second place to take a view of those to which men are 
supposed to be naturally most prone, 

And here beams forth a ray of light, not flattering but honourable 
to the women ; for it will immediately appear that among many 
other follies and vices incident (indeed, peculiar) to the characters 
of men, all those which have been already enumerated are necessarily 
to.be included. 

Ill am I disposed to enlarge on a catalogue of vices odious to the- 
ear and disgraceful to our nature, such as lying, seduction , indiscrifnr - 
nate 'debauchery, inebriety i and, finally, those atrocities which furnish 
victims to the laws of God and man, and of which it is* obvious tQ 
remark that women are very rarely partakers. I shall, ther^foro* 
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briefly, tread over again sotne of the ground already passed, and 
endeavour to prove, that the precedence in point of intellectual qualities 
usurped by the men over the fair sex, as well as the impntsttoli en 
the latter of moral turpitude, is an unfair assumption, and incapable 
of support. 

Of women I have said, that the objects of their vanity are generally 
points of dress or adventitious aids to personal beauty, that ratty 
serve to render them lovely in the eyes of their admiring swains. It 
is a weakness this, but pardonable in die weaker sex. In man the 
same passion is criminal and disgusting ; we see it operate in its fbB 
force when the deformed coxcomb is observed to pride himself i» a 
dress which is only calculated to set off elegant symmetry and tme 
proportion ; when known cowards arrogate a courage to which their 
hearts emphatically give the lie ; or blockheads pretend to wit, for 
which estimable talent a glittering tinsel of word-play is mistaken as 
the reality. Bobadil *, Foppington +, and Carlos t, the bully, the 
fop, and the pedant, are characters equally extravagant and con- 
temptible. 

As proofs that in impertinence the men are in no degree- behind 
hand with the other sex, let us behold the Quidnunc of foe present 
day, perpetually breaking in upon the more serious, thoughts and 
avocations of those who are so unfortunate as to be sufficiently ac- 
quainted with him to give him such a liberty, and blundering forth 
his still-born ideas on the rottenness of the state, and the fo8y arid 
wickedness of those at the head of affairs, and not unfrequentiy, but 
generally impertinently , suggesting much wiser measures on foe 
ideal supposition that he himself were to be in power $. Of foe im- 
pertinence and useless curiosity of the mere antiquary or virtuoso, it 
will be surely unnecessary to do more than make mention enpasatmk 

Dissimulation in women is all the defence they have against foe 
craft and subtilty of man, who by false pretences of love, and deluding 

# Every Man in his Humour, f Trip to Scarborough, t Love makes a Man, 

§ Plutarch somewhere speaks of a barber of this description. This man feral 
the first who reported the news of a great check (as the modern phrase is) which 
the Athenians had received in Sicily. Being the first that had heard the relation 
of it in Pireus from a servant of one who had escaped from the battle, he imme- 
diately quitted his shop and flew into the most public parts of the city, fearing 
that unless he made extraordinary haste his account might be received at second- 
hand. The surprise caused great disturbance, and diligent enquiry was made 
after the person who first spread the news. The barber being brought to exa- 
mination by the Archons could give no account of his author, farther than his 
being a man whom he had never before seen. This incensing the multitudfe, 
cords were immediately brought out, and the poor barber was tied neck and heels 
together. When, however, soon after, the news of the defeat was confirmed^ 
the people all repaired to their houses to make lamentations for their own parti- 
cular losses, leaving the poor Quidnunc Cast bound, in which condition be re- 
mained till evening, when he was set loose. Yet could not all this repress the 
impertinent curiosity of the man ; for no sooner was he set at liberty than he 
began to demand of the person who released him the particulars of the defeat, and 
What was reported of the manner of Nicias's being slain. 
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professions of fcdrmWr and fidelity, are the eternal bane of the fond, 
unsuspecting, and credulous part of the sex. Deceit in men for 
the purposes of seduction, first gave the lesson of dissimulation to 
Onr women. 

Envy frequently carries men of violent tempers beyond all bounds? 
6f discretion, and sometimes quits them but on the borders* of mad- 
ness ; in the other sex it operates by gentler degrees, and to less 
pernicious effects. 

To levity and inconstancy the male sex are more subject than the 
female, perhaps from this cause, that the variety of concerns, both df 
business and pleasure, in Which they are engaged, presents more 
objects to their attention, of course their inducements to change 
are mere numerous ; and from constant habits of variety they acquire 
an insensibility, which many term happy, to the progress of de- 
pravity. 

Women, indeed, k is but fair to say, have not those temptations 
to inconstancy which the more numerous opportunities I have just 
alluded to give to the men : for the rules of modesty not allowing 
them to declare hastily their sentiments to those whom they affect, 
they eaririot indulge, Hke men, the wanton suggestions of fancy. 
Without hazarding that reputation on which aH that is dear to a wo- 
man (hef character) must depend. As to inconstancy in friend- 
ships, Jr am* clearly Of opinion, that women, being less concerned in 
wordly aflimrs, and having of course less temptations from interest 
to insincerity, than men, are less open to the charge. 

I ffWd, that insensibly, perhaps unavoidably, I have blended the 
second tfrtd third divisions of my sub ect ; and fearing that my ob- 
servations have already exceeded a moderate length, 1 shall be very 
brief in drawing my conclusion from the whole, that is, in pointing 
out the happy influence of the female character on the morals of 
men. 


Of all the benefits that arise from our devotion to the sex, the 
greatest certainly is the opportunity of enjoying their converse ; I 
speak, you Will believe, of the respectable part of the sex. To 
qualify ourselves for this converse, at least for enjoying it with any 
degree of real satisfaction, we find complaisance to form the most 
necessary qualification ; indeed, without this, man is unfit for any 
Society. It is, however, indispensable in our intercourse with the 
ladies : audit is observable, that as it is due to them of right; so is 
it from them that men best derive this estimable property. 

In meetings of men only, politics, religion, or private business, 
frequently engross the conversation, and are subjects in which the 
passions are too much concerned to admit always of complaisance. 
These subjects, however; are rarely started in the company of the 
ladies, and the custom which complaisance has established of never 
opposing the ladies without much ceremony and apology, tends 
greatly to subdue those impetuous passions which are certainly inhe- 
rent in our nature. 
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Here we see one advantage, resulting from the influence of the 
fair sex on our manners. But I may be permitted a few further ob- 
servations. ' 

Our ingenuity or invention is exercised, of course improved, by , 1 
our intercourse with the ladies, for we are naturally induced to em- 
ploy the most pleasing and various talents of art or wit that we may 
possess to conciliate the favour or secure the friendship of the sex,. 
The indispensable rules of ceremony to be observed in our converse 
with women, forbids many of those subjects either of folly or im- 
morality which it is notorious many men are prone (how much to be 
regretted that they are allowed !) to introduce in meetings of men, 
A desire to make ourselves agreeable to the fair, sets the imagination 
(or genius, call it which you will) at work to find new and pleasing 
subjects of conversation, and these must he virtuous ; hence, whi)e 
the wit is refined, the morals are. (at least for the time) amended. Of 
Swift it is said, that he always wished to have ladies in company, 
because it preserved the delicacy of conversation. 

In the calculation of the influence of the fair-sex over men, it 
were improper to omit the instances which the days of chivalry fur- 
nish : when love and gallantry, both exclusive marks of devotion to 
the ladies, made heroes and defenders of the Christian faith. Nor 
is it necessary that I should contend against a host of opponents who 
would tell me, that the blood that was shed in those wars disgraced 
humanity, as they were but founded on different modes of faith 
without the possibility of its being proved which was the right ; if; 
is sufficient to consider that the hopes of reward from the approba- 
tion, perhaps the inestimable possession, of their several mistresses, 
inspired them with courage to defend that religion which* they had 
been instructed to believe was the only true one. 

To conclude, I cannot believe that -any one of my male readers 
or hearers will venture to declare that he has not felt, does riot 
still occasionally feel, the grateful sensations of female influence up- 
on his conduct ; if that influence be distant or indirect, it may be 
less powerful, but if present and immediate, what man can say that 
in the company of a virtuous woman he is not studiously correct in his 
manners, and that his mind is not free from those unworthy thoughts 
which at other times will occasionally intrude themselves upon hun; 
the manners are meliorated by the force of habit from respect to our 
company, and we confess, while we feel, the benign influence of 
the Female Character on the Morals of Men, 
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ON THE BEST MODE OF DIRECTING THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

FEMALE CHARACTER 

ON THE MORAL STATE OF SOCIETY. 

BY MR. W. ARTAUD. READ JULY 3I, I 794* 


I N pursuing an inquiry into the best manner of directing the in- 
fluence which the female character is acknowledged to possess 
over the moral state of society, whether we think it probable or not 
that there are subtile differences in the organization of the two sexes, 
which have a considerable share in forming certain original qualities 
that -constitute the peculiar characterof each of them; yet it must 
in general be acknowledged, that by far the greater p rt of those 
peculiar qualities arise from the great leading circumstances of their 
-existence, which circumstances evidently spring from such palpable 
sexual differences as clearly point out their respective natural desti- 
nations. 

I shall, therefore, chiefly confine my observations to those circum- 
stances ; and consider Woman, First, in a state of pucelage, v/hen 
her external beauty operates most powerfully on Man ; Secondly , 
under the character of a Wife, when beauty has lost much of its in- 
fluence ; and, Lastly , under the character of all others the most im- 
portant to the welfare of society, that of a Mother. 

The influence of those attractive graces, which nature has in a 
peculiar manner bestowed on the fair sex, is quickly recognized 
and felt by man. He prostrates himself before. the shrine of female 
beauty, with the profoundest adoration ; and is tiansported with 
rapture, or sunk with despondency, as his hopes of possessing, or 
his fears of losing, her who is endowed with it operates upon him. 

But as this homage which he so devoutly pays to it arises solely 
from the instinctive principles of his nature, he will of course be 
eapjicious with respect to the object of it; for as nature has not 
confined the gift of beauty to a single individual, he w ill be instinc- 
tively attached to all who are beautiful ; which circumstance, joined 
with the satiety that ever follows enjoyment, vvouid infallibly give 
him a continual thirst for variety, and consequently render him in- 
constant in his attachments ; so that the great bond of union be- 
tween the sexes, on which the moral state of society depends, would 
never be cemented, or, if cemented, would fail of producing those 
excellent effects for which it was instituted. 

The power, therefore, of permanently fixing the attachments of 
men, as it does not reside in beauty, must be derived from some- 
thing else, and. as that something must be acquired previous to mar- 
riage (for it is necessary to prevent the satiety attendant on enjoy- 
ment), it will properly come under our first head of inquiry. 
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It has been already shewn, that the influence of beauty ceases with 
enjoyment; that the permanent influence of woman over man, as far 
as is requisite to give stability to tus attachment to her, is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of ft moral state pf society. Let us now 
endeavour to point out how that degree of influence is to be ob- 
tained. 

The love of virtue and the detestation of vice, should be inter- 
woven as much as possibie in the mind of your fair pupil ; and her 
mental faculties should be so far cultivated as not only to make her a 
rational companion, but also to enable her to divest vice of any spe- 
.cious form it may assume to effect its bftnefUl purposes. Hence' she 
will detect the profligate, though, Proteus-bke, he should put on a 
thousand insidious disguises to destroy her peace; or confound the 
systematic voluptuary by the very arguments with which he attempts 
to seduce her. 

But a still more beneficial effect will result to society from her 
having received this kind of education. She will influence the cha- 
racters of those who may wish to obtain her favour. For as the qua- 
lities she will then possess will be in an especial manner calculated to 
create esteem, none but those who are capable of appreciating the 
worth of them will have any chance of possessing her ; consequently, 
if her personal charms are so alluring as to attract some bf a lighter 
character, they will endeavour to assimilate their manners to Tiers, 
and as the attempt must convince them of their own inferiority, they 
will probably be led to such a sincerity of attachment as may work a 
total revolution in their habits of thinking and living, and make them 
consider that system of conduct which they assumed merely to de- 
ceive, as the only path to true happiness, and legitimate dignity of 
character. 

Now, if it were possible to endow every individual of die female 
sex with such dispositions, what a wonderful change would be 
wrought in tie whole character of mankind. The insect tribe of 
foplings, the insidious flatterer, and the shameless profligate, would 
be driven from the footing they at present possess in society, or be 
obliged to reform their conduct in order to maintain it; while modest 
inerit would lift up its head, and receive that just reward of which it 
had been deprived by the impudent pretensions of the worthless. 
Thus would society gradually approach to that state of perfection so 
ardently wished for and looked up to by the philosophic mind, as the 
ultimatum of human felicity ; and that by means of one of the most 
amiable instruments that the Almighty could have selected for the 
purpose. • * 

A$ I have only asserted generally that the cultivation of the female 
mind, in conjunction with innate virtue, was essential to the wefl- 
directing of her influence over the moral state of society, I shall now 
enter more particularly into the nature of that system of education 
which appears to me best calculated to attain so desirable an end. 

Metaphysics and politics I would banish from her studies, as being 
apt to give an acidity to the temper bf generating a love of dispu tati o n* 
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But the study of elegant literature and the fine arts, as they give 
softness and sensibility to the heart, and richness and delicacy to the 
imagination, seem admirably adapted to produce those gentie and 
amiable qualities which in my opinion constitute a genuine feminine 
character. 

I Would, therefore, lead my fair disciples who thirst after improve- 
ment to the Castalian Spring, and advise them to repose in the bosoms 
of the Muses. 

Every thing that embellishes society belongs almost exclusively 
to the female character ; she smooths the rugged brow of stoicism, 
and converts what would be ferocity into firmness. Under her 
plastic touch the starch pedant assumes the unaffected manners of the 
well-educated gentleman ; and the boisterous effervescence of the 
roaring bacchanal is refined by her influence into the generous effu- 
sions of rational conviviality. 

If, however, some ardent female spirit, “ instinct (as Milton 
woqld have said) with fire and nitre," be impelled by the fervour of 
her mind to soar into the regions of metaphysics, or is ambitious of 
distinguishing herself amidst the tumult of contending factions, let 
her be gazed at, and admired if you please, as a splendid meteor, 
but never let her be held up as an archetype for general imitation. 

It has been observed with great propriety, that some knowledge of 
medicine was necessary to the female character, as in the capacity 
of a mother she would have frequent occasions of exercising it. For 
an instance, with respect to children, who would be able to judg? of 
the predisposing symptoms with such accuracy as a mother ? Who 
would watch over the operations of the remedy with such unremit- 
ting solicitude ? Or, who would administer it with so much care 
and tenderness ? Under whose superintendence, therefore, would it 
be likely to produce such beneficial effects. 

Having now pointed out what I conceive to be the kind of know- 
ledge best adapted to form the female mind so as to direct its influ- 
ence in society, I shall proceed to consider the possessor of it placed 
in that situation where the qualities and dispositions she has imbibed 
will be brought into action. First, as a Wife, to give stability to her 
husband’s attachment ; and, secondly, as a Mother, to be exerted in 
forming the early habits and dispositions of her children ; particularly 
in giving her girls that system of education the excellent effects of 
which she will so happily have proved from her own experience. 

When the mind of a virtuous woman is properly cultivated, she 
need not be deterred from entering into the conjugal state by appre- 
hensions of not securing the permanent attachment of her husband ; 
for she has that within her which must in the highest degree exalt 
and refine enjoyment. Every beauty and grace she possesses being 
beheld through the medium of those amiable dispositions and elegant 
mental accomplishments with which she is endowed, will appear 
with an expression that will diffuse over them the charm of perpetual 
novelty ; and the enraptured possessor of her person will be asto- 
nished that although he has contemplated them so frequently, yet he 
Vcl, III. B b 
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still continues to find some new attraction which excites his love and 
admiration more than any he had hitherto observed. 

Animated with such sentiments he will cheerfully support every 
degree of anxiety and fatigue, provided he thinks that it may any 
way conduce to render her existence tranquil and happy. With 
what pleasure will he return from the busy haunts of men to the 
charming society of his beloved partner ; with her he will enjoy the 
pleasure of rational conversation, rendered doubly interesting by the 
tenderest .of attachments ; every look, every gesture, every transient 
expression, will to them convey an energy and sentiment which must 
give additional force to every observation. He will forget in her 
smile of welcome 

* f 

“ The oppressor's wrong, the proud man’s 'contumely, - • 

“ The law’s delay, 

“ The insolence of office, and the spurns 

“ That patient merit Of the unworthy takes;’* 

and, feeling his felicity independent of the petty distinctions of the 
world, he will hold in a proper degree of estimation her who is the 
source of it ; and gratefully endeavour to return the obligation, by 
exerting all his efforts to render her as happy as he feels himself. 

Her situation as a Mother now claims our attention. And lindeb 
this head, as under that which immediately preceded it, I shall only 
describe some of the effects which flow from her previous education. 

: The first object of her maternal solicitude Will be to cultivate the 
early dispositions of her children. She will observe that the seeds of 
the violent passions are sown at a much earlier period than is gene- 
rally imagined ; she will, therefore, exert all her efforts to eradicate 
them before they take root. She will not, like too many of her sex, 
tinder the specious pretence of not giving uneasiness to her children, 
but in reality from the selfish principle of avoiding momentary un- 
easiness herself, suffer them to indulge every capricious proper*^ 
sity, however injurious to themselves or others. She will not at 
that early period of their existence, when for want of ideas they cannot 
exert the faculty of reason, apply to their limited understanding as 
the tribunal of her conduct towards them ; but, convincing them 
that to her only they must look up for protection, she will teach them 
to respect her authority, and love her for her care and attention to 
them ; and when their reason developes itself, she will exercise it 
by degrees till it has arrived at sufficient maturity to distinguish 
between the loveliness of virtue and the deformity of vice, the utility 
of knowledge and the pernicious effects of ignorance. She will then 
introduce them to the productions of genius, open the volume of 
nature for their perusal, and so lead them step by step to the attain- 
ment of that genuine felicity which can only be experienced through 
the medium of a pure heart and enlightened understanding : and 
thus 1 having completed her labours, she will sit down with the satis- 
factory reflection, that she has fully proved, by her own example; 
both the importance and utility (when properly directed) of female 
Influence on the moral state of society. 
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MR. TASKERS LETTERS 

CONTINUED, 


LETTER THE FOURTH, 


f - THE DEATH-WOUNDS OF 

DIDO, CAMILLA , AND RHMTVS. 


L ET me return to the death-wound of Dido ; she, we are told, 
stabbed herself with the ASnean sword, and 

•* While in the wound the cruel weapon standi, 

“ The spouting blood came streaming on her hands.’* 

Dryden, when he takes no unwarrantable liberties, and does not en- 
tirely omit a passage, translates the jEneid so much better than Pope ' 
does die Iliad, that I find it sometimes unnecessary to quote the 
original. But the precise situation of the wound is best specified in 
Virgil’s own words— 

— infix um itridet tub pectore vulnut . 

A wound of such magnitude under the breast proves itself mortal, 
and that too from the most obvious cause, viz. the effusion of blood, 
to which the poet’ attributes almost all deaths, excepting those very 
few in which the skull is fractured, and the brain originally injured ; 
but the verses which describe the mode of Queen Dido’s expiring, 
must so much strike you who have so often olficially attended to the 
last efforts of departing life, that I forbear any comment ; read and 
judge for yourself, 

Tersete attollenx , cubitoque tnntxa levavit , 

Ttr mvoiuta tor<t est, oculisque errantibus , alto 
Queuivit cselo facer* ingfnfuitque refierta . 

** Thrice Dido try*d to raise her drooping h(?ad, 

“ And fainting thrive, fell grovelling on the bed: 

“'Then op’d her heavy eyes, and sought the light. 

And having found it, sicken’d at the sight.” 

Virgil is certainly inferior to Homer in what some of the faculty 
call a renuntiation of wdu'nds; for the latter describes the individual 
part in which the injury is received with anatomical accuracy ; but I 
think in the last instance, and in the death of my favourite heroine 
Camilla* (Which by the bye is an original character), that the Roman 
poet describes the act of death, and the mode of dying, with more 
beautiful circumstances than the Grecian. Indeed every thing u 


* Vide Atoeid the i ith. 

Bb* 
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beautiful in th£ lovely virago ; and with a singular propriety she sa- 
crifices her life to her female love of ornament ; for while she fol- 
lowed Cloreu6, the gayly-dressed priest of Cybele, “ all bright in 
Phrygian arms,” and conspicuous in “ his purple vest,*' 

“ Him the fierce maid beheld with eager eye*, 

44 Fond and ambitious of so rich a prize.*' Drvden'. 

Which gave the artful dastardly Aruns an opportunity (unperceived) 
of infixing a javelin or spear, “ sub* mamillami' under her pap. 
But by the elegant phrase of 

Virgineumque alte bibit acta crvorem , 

literally 

u The dart deep-driv’n drank her virgin blood/* 

there needs no comment to prove this wound mortal. Peruse the 
following lines and tell me if you do not almost see the beautiful 
amazon falling from her steed. 

■ — simul hit dictis linquebat bah mas , 

Ad terram non sponte Jtuens; turn frigid a tot* 

Paulatim evolvit te corfttre, lenta quo colla , 

Et captum letbo potuit caput; arma rdinqutnt. 

Vitaque cum gcmitu fugit indignata per umbrae . 

** She said, and sliding, sunk upon the plain ; 

4t Dying, her open hand forsakes the rein : 

“ Short and more short she pants ; by slow degrees 
4t Her mind a passage from the body frees: 

44 She drops the sword, she nods the pluming crest, 

44 Her drooping head declining on her breast : 

** In the last sigh her struggling soul expires, 

41 And murmuring with disdain, to Stygian shades retires." Divanc. 

I cannot conclude without remarking, that though the word “ animd’* 
is generally rendered “ soul,’* and “ vita” “life,” it is clear from this, 
and some other passages m the jEneid, that the two words are by 
the poet sometimes used one for the other, or that they have a, 
common signification; for in file last line of my last miotation, 
Dryden, and every other translator, renders “vita” “ soul, and not 
“ life indeed it would be a solecism to say otherwise. 

In the 9th jEneid, speaking of the death of Rhsetus, in the night- 
adventure of Nisus and Euryalus, the poet has the following singula? 
phrase : “ furfur earn f vomit ille animam ,” “ he vomits his purple 
swl," as most render the words : whereas I should say, “ he vomits 


* In these three instances alluded to in this letter, Virgil specifies the parti- 
cular situation of the wounds, after the manner of Homer. 

t There is a great propriety in the idea of a purple flood, as applied in thia 
place v because the hero alluded to must have bled profusely, since In the act of 
nis rising to defend himself, he received all his adversary's sword full in his 
breast; 

■■ h — Mum cut eombius emeu 
Condidit aseurgenti. ■ ■■■,— 
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life pmrpfe life for I believe that “ annua,” In tins ^fece, means the 
living principle ; and which Virgil, and almost all the antient phy- 
siologists supposed to reside in the blood. Lucretius, as a follower 
of Epicurus, might, for aught I know, suppose the soul to reside in 
the blood, and therefore to be mortal. But had Virgil adopted such 
principles, all the delightful scenes of his Elysium had been anni- 
hilated at once. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE 

OF 

ROBERSPIERRE. 


I T fe generally said, and believed, that the christian-name of Ro- 
berspiene was Maximilian, and his true family-name Damien, 
which was altered and converted into that of Roberspierre, on ac- 
count of a certain Damien, uncle to this Roberspierre, who attempt- 
ed to assassinate Louis the XVth * king of France, on the 5th of 
January 1757, whose brother was called Robert Pierre Damien ; bur, 
being ashamed of his own name, he took both his christiart-nairies, 
changed t into s in the word Robert , and made Roberspierre. 

He was bom, 1759, in darkness and poverty, but bred up in a 
genteel manner by the care, and at the expence, of the Bishop of 
Arras, Who, having once seen him, found some wit in his features, 
and, moved' with compassion, brought him up for a counsellor. 

- te If ’ Roberspierre was an enthusiast, he was certainly a shrewd one; 
for every man with whom he was connected seemed more or less to 
stumble upon the very spots where this extraordinary character stood 
firmest. In November 1792, he was silent in the Convention ; and 
When Marat made his appearance, which was about the latter end 


* This Francis Damien, an unhappy wretch whose sullen mind, naturally 
unsettled, was mfcmed by the disputes between the king and his parliament re-* 
lative to religion, embraced the desperate resolution of attempting the life of hiar- 
sov^reign. In the dusk of the evening, as the king prepared to enter his coach, 
he was suddenly wounded, though slightly, between the ribs, in the presence of 
his son, and in the midst of hid guards. The daring assassin had mingled with 
the crowd of courtiers, and was instantly betrayed by his distracted counte-* 
nance. He declared it never was his intention to kill the king, but that he only 
meant to wound him, that God might touch his heart, and incline him to restore 
the tranquillity of his dominions, by re-establishing the parliament, and ba- 
nishing the Archbishop of Paris, whotn he regarded a9 the source of the present 
commotions. In these frantic and incoherent declarations he persisted amidst 
the most exquisite tortures ; and, after human ingenuity had been exhausted ii| 
devising new modes of torment, his judges, tired out with his qbstinacy, con* 
signed him to a death, the inhumanity -of which is increased by the evident mad* 
ness that stimulated him to the fatal attempt. 
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of that month, he only came forward in the most cautious manner* 
He invariably withstood every temptation, that wealth, beauty, or 
the wreck of unequalled magnificence, could hold out, whilst the rest 
of his associates and opponents yielded to them. . He was too keen 
an observer not to get possession of facts, which he might at any 
tjjgrae cpnvert to his own use. Hence his blazoned reputation for 
frugality and honesty. The populace in Paris, to a man, believed 
that he would rather perish than touch a farthing of public property; 
but few could be persuaded to think that the Brissotines, &c. were 
equally incorruptible. When other deputies indulged themselves 
with their friends and women (witness the accusation againt Hebert 
and Momoro), Roberspierre kept retired from every sort of public 
amusement, and warily watched the motions of those very men whom 
be wished to get rid of. With all the appearance of unguarded en- 
thusiasm, h£ secretly felt every dictate of caution. So for he proved 
a counterpart of Cromwell, 

Roberspierre was an attorney, or what the French call a huissier, 
at Arras, before the ^evolution of 17S9, As before observed, he was 
countenanced as a man of talents by the bjshop of that place, jand 
was sent to the National Assembly through his interest. From ha- . 
ving been a tool to the Orleans faction, he became the most violent* 
enemy they had, and was the first to propose the expulsion of the 
clergy. — So much for political gratitude. 

But what .endeared Roberspierre more and more to the party he 
had espoused, was a design formed to assassinate him. — Tne fiicts,- 
as related by Barrere in the Convention, were as follow ; — On the 
23d pf May 1794, at nine at night, a young woman, aged 20 years, 
went to the house of Duplai, with whom Roberspierre lodged, and 
lagged to speak with the latter. On being told he was not at home, 
she leplied instantly, “ It is truly astonishing, that he, who is a 
public functionary, should not be at home ; as a public functionary 
he is bound to reply to all those who shall address themselves to 
him,” 

This insolent language gave rise to suspicion ; the girl was accor- 
dingly apprehended, and carried before the committee of general 
safety. On the way, she said to her guards, that under the ancient 
government, when there was a king, an audience could be obtained; 
and that she would spill the last drop of her blood to have a king. 

When before the committee, she gave the following account of 
herself : “ My name is Aimee Cecile Regnault. . I am twenty years 
of age ; and the daughter of a stationer in the street La Lantern, 
near to Marmousets, in the section la Cite.” 

The following questions were put to her:— Why did you go to 
the house where Roberspierre lives ? — To speak with him. 

Do 3'ou know Roberspierre ? — No. 

For what purpose did you want to see him ?— To see if he suited 
me. 

What do yon mean by this expression f — That does not concern 
you. 
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Did you say that, as a public functionary, Roberspierre ought at 
all times to be ready to see those who had business with him ? — -1 

did. 

Did' you declare that you would spill every drop of blood in your 
body to have a king again ?— Yes. 

Do you persist in that declaration ?— Yes, for you are fifty thou- 
sand tyrants, and I went to Roberspierre ’s lodgings to see of what a- 
tyrant was made. 

A packet found upon her was now opened; it contained a com- 
plete 'Woman's dress. The following questions were put to her: 
Why*d you carry the packet about you ? — Because, as I expected 
to & Gained to that place whither I shall soon go, I wished to have 
a of linen. 1 


0n^Shg asked what she meant by the latter reply, she arfswered, 
“ The’ prison from whence she was to be conveyed to the guillo- 
tine." 


6ft her person two knives, ahd wks interrogated as to the 
#^m i m Which they were destined. Reply, “ She did not wish 
WmilA^^etn to the injury of any one." 


thelin ln J ur y an y one - 

* expatiated on the crimes of the English, both towards the 

and neutral nations. They alone, he said, directed the swords 
of the assassins. 


. He then presented the plan of a decree, enjoining the republican 
to spare the English and Hanoverians. This was agreed 
tei decree is as follows : “ No English or Hanoverian prisoner 

fchifl Be blade." — The decree and address were inserted in the bulle- 


tin ; the report distributed throughout the republic, and translated 
into all languages. 

tfWWeripierre then ascended the tribune, expressed his sincere and 
arfertt^ittachment to that republican form of government Which 
France had adopted ! When he and his colleagues, he said, decla- 
red war against faction and vice, they were not insensible that the 
dagger of the assassin would be lifted against them. Such conside- 
rations, however, did not deter them from doing their dutv ; and he 
was happy to find that their labours had assisted in establishing the 
dominion of morality and justice, and in rendering their power im- 
mutable and eternal. — The Convention decreed, that the speech of 
Roberspierre should be printed, sent to the armies and municipali- 
ties, and translated into all languages. 

* It is possible that the attempt to assassinate Roberspierre was merely 
a stratagem to render him more popular with his satellites ; and to 
produce the atrocious decree which the Convention enacted in con- 
sequence of that event, “ that no quarter should in future be given 
to the English and Hanoverian soldiers." We do not comprehend 
what connection could possibly subsist between the attempt of this 
young woman on Roberspierre's life, and the ferocious decree which 
succeeded it. We can only Account for this abominable measure, 
Jby ascribing it to the extreme atrocity which characterized all the re- 
solutions of the Roberspierrian committee. 
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Many others were implicated in this plot. — According to the report 
of Lacoste in the National Convention on the 14th of June, " The 
conspirators were accustomed to assemble in a pleasure-house at 
Charunne ; tliey had apartments at Paris, and agents who brought 
up the money and assignats with the royal impression on them : 
corrupt municipal officers and commissioners delivered them pass- 
ports and certificates of residence, under colour of which the emi- 
grants were enabled to re-enter France, and take possession of. their 
property.— Their first plan was to deliver Marie-Antoinette (the late 
queen) from the Temple ; they carried on a correspondence with 
(her, and were connected with Danton, Chabot, Fabre d’ Eglantine, 
.and Julien de Touiouse, who had entered into the plot. They /k^pt 
up a correspondence with the prisoners confined in the various hpuses 
of arrest, whom they were to enable to escape at the time when 
’Hebert and Danton were punished. They introduced false assig- 
nats, and had considerable sums at their disposal. As these prefects 
proved abortive, they had recourse to assassination :■*— Rxmsel was 
connected with Amoral, and several others. You will undoubted^ 
deliver up (continued Lacoste) all these ruffians to the swoid flf 
law: they alone directed the^poignards against the representa^vep of 
the people ; they are at once the authors and the agents 01 the,Jb- 
reign faction/’ 

The National Convention immediately deocecd, 

That the revolutionary tribunal shall immediately try Amiral and 
the young woman Regnault, assassins of the representatives of the 
people, Ronsel, Cardinal, &c. &c. all accomplices in the tbmgn 
^conspiracy, abettors of assassination, and wishing, by means 01 fa- 
mine, false assignats, &c. to restore royalty. 

v A few days after, Amiral and Aimce Cecile Regnault, for attemp- 
ting to assassinate Roberspierre and Collot d’Herbois, together with 
fifty-two others, accused of being concerned in that conspiracy, 
were condemned to death by the revolutionary tribunal. It is hardly 
necessary for us to add, that execution followed very soon after sen- 
tence. Mad. Regnant died like one who had acted from principle. 

On the 1 st of July, Roberspierre delivered at the sittings of.tbp 
Jacobins a speech full of that cool ferocious eloquence whi^h Charac- 
terized all his harangues against those whom he called Moqei^es* 
He complained of several members of the committee of public wel- 
fare, who reproached him with being a tyrant and a blood-thirty des- 
pot. His declamation did not seem to make the least impression 
upon his audience ; he threatened to quit the committee of public 
welfare, and to abandon the helm of government; and no voice was 
heard soliciting his remaining in his post. 

The above speech was indeed as matchless a piece of impudetice 
as ever was delivered from the mouth cf man. He dictated with all 
the haughty insolence of a master, while he requested he might be 
considered merely as a fellow-servant. He knew that his principles 
bad been unmasked, and that the party against him was strong; and 
as the loss of power must be to him the immediate forerw^m ’ '-W 
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death, what he could not save by candour and fair-dealing 1 , he en- 
deavoured to preserve by fraud and hypocrisy. 

, There is a kind of infatuation which attends on ambition ; and this 
laid strong hold of Roberspierre. If such were not the case he never 
Would have ventured to the top of that very precipice from which he 
$aw his predecessors hurled, either by the assassin’s dagger, or the 
axe qf faction. But so glaring is the ignis fatum of power, that thti 
possession of it was the only object of his attention, and he looked on 
the glittering summit above with such earnestness, that he had not 
leisure to bestow a single glance on the ruins below. From hit 
speech, however, some circumstances might be collected which 
plainly pointed out that he dreaded the effect of a calm ; when men'# 
minds, returning from the tempestuous sea in which they were 
then tossed, reason might resume the helm, and steer the dismasted 
•Vessel of state into a harbour of safety. His efforts, therefore, were 
wholly directed to assist, not to appease, the storm. There must be 
no time for recollection — no moment for cool consideration. The 
breath of peace would be to him an atmosphere of annihilation. He 
lived only in the tempest of war. If he was not wicked before he 
got into power, he found it necessaiy to become so now ; and there- 
fore he got rid of his conscience, that rapine and murder might be 
pursued without remorse. Thus fortified against all the finer feel- 
ings of nature, he had nothing to apprehend from reflection ; and, as 
he had banished from his mind every idea of an hereafter, he rioted 
without a pang on the blood of his fellow -creatures. 

Perhaps so complete a villain was never before moulded into the 
shape of a man ; and the terror which marked his expressions 011 the 
Subject of moderatism proved that he was acquainted with his own 
character, and that he believed the bulk of mankind held that opi- 
nion of him. Hence it was that he branded those with disaffection 
to the state, who did not pay homage to his system of governing. 
He knew that his views were partly discovered, and that any thing 
like solidity in administration, and permanence of constitution, must 
be his certain ruin, as well as the ruin of that party attached to his 
interests. It was natural for him, therefore, to dread the cessation 
ef hostilities, because, with the establishment of peace must come the 
.return of reason ; and a nation in its sober senses would be a tribunal 
of justice, from which Roberspierre could never escape with life. 

He seemed arrogantly to blame the people in France for attending 
Jto the character he bears in England, as if their judgment was only 
to be directed by his opinion ; but he pretty plainly proved from that 
circumstance that his enemies were numerous at home as well as 
Abroad. He talked of the places he held as a personal burthen 
that he bore merely for the benefit of the state ; but in this his vera- 
city must be doubted by all who heard him, because it was well 
known by what villany he obtained, and with what art he endea- 
voured to hold them. His power,* he was sensible, had received a 
Aishock, and it required more than all the art and treachery he was 
faaster of to prevent it from total ruin* 

Vol. Ill, € c 
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Whilst Roberspierre plotted the downfall of the Girondists, tfi^, 
Hebertists, Dantonists, &c. he was seldom seen in public ; certain of 
triumphing, he remained behind the curtain, and only his subaltern 
instruments appeared. After that time he was scarcely ever absent 
from the club of the Jacobins, whose tribune he often ascended.— 
FqiifVierly he never appeared but to decide the arrest or death of 
his adversaries ; but he had not latterly authority to imprison those 
whom he called villains and conspirators in the midst of the Conven- 
tion. He daily declaimed against them, but no longer dared to name 
them ; he denounced them to the popular fury, but the silence with 
which he was heard announced his speedy downfall. In vain did he 
employ the common matter of revolutionary eloquence. It seemed 
that the ears of his auditors were tired at his speeches, and they 
listened to them with inattention. 

There now existed two leading factions in Paris, who secretly 
watched each other. The Anti-Roberspierrists were the more nu- 
merous in the Convention ; and Roberspierre’s aim Was to oppose 
the Jacobins to them. * 

Hitherto, in every period of the revolution, the most infamous 
party had conquered ; and it was difficult to conceive that there could 
exist one superior to the Roberspierrists in every species of crime. 

The contest was between Roberspierre and the Committees of 
Public and General Safety; Roberspierre, in concert with St. Just 
and Couthon, all three members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
had fo:med a plan to seize into their own hands the whole power dele, 
^jated by the Convention to the two committees. 

For six weeks he had absented himself from the Committee of 
Public Safety; that is, from the time he found he could not make 
the other members adopt whatever he thought fit to propose. Du* 
ring that period, he and his agents were busy at the Commune , at 
the Jacobin Clubs, and all over Paris, in vilifying the two com- 
mittee j, and holding forth the necessity of another revolution, and a 
new purification of the Convention ; in other words, a new pro-* 
scription of the Members. 

On the 26th of July, Roberspierre, thinking himself secure of the 
Jacobin Club, the Mayor, and Commune of Paris, and above all, of 
the armed force, the commander of which, Henriot, was his creature, 
came down to the Convention, and delivered a prepared speech, in 
which he arraigned the conduct of the Committees of Public and Ge- 
neral Safety, the Committee of Finance, and the whole system of 
the government. 

It was moved that this speech should be printed and distributed. 

Barrere, Billaud Varennes, Cambon, Vadier, and other Memben 
of the committee, said, they wished the speech to be printed, for the 
people had a right to know the whole truth ; and when they had 
read the charge, they should have an opportunity of reading the 
answer. They told Roberspierre, that if he had thought fit to attend 
Iiis duty in the Committee of Public Safety, he would have known 
that many of the allegations. in his speech were false; that many 
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things blamed in it had been proposed by himself ; that he arraigned 
the system of Finance because it had deprived persons whom he 
thought fit to protect, of the means of making fortunes at the public 
expence; that he had often protected men from punishment when 
they were really guilty, and denounced the same men when they had 
committed no crime but that of incurring his displeasure; that the 
Committee of Public Safety, when they came to a resolution contrary 
to his opinion, had often found that the execution of it was rendered 
impossible by his influence ; that municipal officers appointed by* 
him had intercepted supplies of ammunition on their way to the 
armies; that lie had set spies upon individual members of the Com'- 
mittee of Public Safety, preparing the victories of the Republic. — 
After a long debate, the order for printing and distributing Rober- 
spierre s speech, which had been passed in the first instance, was 
revoked. 

On the 27th, St, Just came to the Convention with a speech to the 
same purport with that of Roberspierre the day before; but, as he 
began by stating, that he spoke In his own name, and not in the 
name of the Committee of Public Safety, the Convention refused ta 
hear him. It was stated, that the other members of the Committee 
of Public Safety knew of his speech, that they had remonstrated 
with St t Just upon it, that he had promised to submit it to their con- 
sideration, and correct such errors as they might point out; and that 
now he came to deliver it without having done either. 

Billaud Varennes and Tallien denounced Roberspierre, who at- 
tempted to speak, but the Convention refused to hear him', and called 
upon Barrere. — Barrere, in the name of the Committee of Public 
Safety, corroborated the charge, and stated the measures taken for the 
defence of the Convention. 

Couthon, Roberspierre the younger, and Le Bas, on their own 
njotion, were successively included in the decree of accusation and 
arrest, as was also St. Just. Roberspierre himself, far from being 
dismayed at finding every voice Fn the Convention raised against him 
and his four associates, in repeated attempts to obtain a hearing, made 
Use of the most coarse and insulting expressions. 

In the evening Roberspierre, and all those who had been arrested 
as his accomplices or agents, were rescued. The Jacobins, the 
Mayor, and Commune of Paris, declared in his favour. The greater 
part of the armed force, especially the cannoneers, by the influence 
of Henriot, the commander in chief, were induced, in the first iq-t 
stance, to take the same side. Merlin of Tlfionville was taken pri- 
soner by Henrigt as he was going to the Convention, but released oi\ 
sfating-the case to the guaul in whose custody lie was left. Other 
members were stopped by municipal officers, and a plan seemed to 
have been formed to prevent their assembling. Ileii'iot, as lie was 
running about and calling to arms, was taken into custod) r , but soon 
after rescued, and carried off in triumph. The Committee of General 
Safety was surrounded, and the doors forced open ; but the Members 
Jjgppfned to be all Jn the Convention. 
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In the mean time, the Commune , to which Roberspierre and his as- 
sociates had repaired, were deposing and appointing public Officers ; 
issuing orders to the sections; arresting the messengers of the Con- 
vention, and exercising various other functions' of sovereign power. 
The department of Paris, and the forty-eight sections, declared im- 
mediately for the Convention. The Committees of Public and Ge- 
neral Safety acted with promptitude and vigour. The measures they 
proposed were readily sanctioned by the Convention ; and, in a few 
hours, the people every where prepared to defend their representa- 
tives. The armed force soon followed their example, except the 
cannonneers, who surrounded the Commune . They remained unde- 
cided till some members of the Convention appeared among them. 
Yet, but a few horn's before Roberspierre was re-taken, it was difficult 
to say whether he or the Convention would prevail. So confident 
were he and his party at the Commune of success, that they had be- 
gun to organize their new plan of government; appointed a general 
of their army, produced a seal of state, the impression of a single 
Jleur-de-lys ; and, as was said by Barrere in his general report, had 
given orders for forcing the temple, in order to get into their hand) 
the unfortunate son of the late king. 

At three in the morning of the 28th of July, as we have already 
stated*, these imaginary 7 sovereigns were prisoners, and, in the even- 
ing of tfie same day, were executed. 

The death of Roberspierre may perhaps form the most remarkable 
epocha in the French revolutionary system. It appears that he has 
fallen without even a mock trial ; unpitying all, and unpitied by 
those over whom he certainly exercised the most bloody tyranny that 
the human mind ever invented or experienced. It was undoubtedly 
his aim to have been the supreme ruling governor of France, not im- 
probably under the very name of king ; at least the seal found pre- 
pared with the impression of a single Jleur-de-lys , seems favourable 
to this supposition. 

Who could ever have supposed, until the French Revolution had 
familiarized us to such strange singularities, that two bad lawyers, 
born at the two extremities of France, should one day dispute with 
each other the empire of that vast country ? 

Barrere was born at the foot of the Pyrenees, was an obscure law- 
yer, a member of the Constituent Assembly, and succeeded to be 
the organ of the Girondists and Mountaineers. — Roberspierre was 
born on the northern frontier, among the lowest class of the people 3 
was educated at the expence of the bishop of Arras ; was by profes- 
sion a lawyer, and equally obscure in his practice as Barrere. He 
was despised by both parties in the Constituent Assembly, as a low- 
lived indifferent speaker. 

What the views of the people, or of the Convention, are, it is dif- 
ficult to determine ; but it seems at present to be the French notion 
*f freedom to be subject to the controul or opinion of no one person* 
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bfit to a 3 opt that form of government which must inevitably prove 
either the best or the worst possible — the government of all by all . 
This, it is the boast of Britons, is the principle of their constitution. 
Rtrt how it can be carried into effect by a numerous body of legisla- 
tors, all equal in power , it remains for France to try. Talents will 
Mevitably insure superiority; this produces jealousy; and, as in the 
republics of old, as soon as a man deserves well of his country, he 
becomes suspected ; and when his influence is sufficient to obtain 
him command, he is immediately sacrificed. The scheme has been 
tried some thousands of years since ; yet the herd of French Imitaton 
*re bent on once more proving its sanguinary futility. 

PORTRAIT OF ROBERSPIERRE. 

[[EXTRACTED FROM 4 PARIS JOURNAL.] 

, Roberspierre, at the time of his desth, was aged 35 years. He was 
short in stature, being only five feet two or three inches in height: 
bis step was firm, and his quick pace in walking announced great 
activity. By a kind of contraction of the nerves, he used often to 
fold and compress his hands in each other; and spasmodic contrac- 
tions were perceived in his shoulders and neck', the latter of which he 
moved convulsively from side to side. 

In his dress he was neat and even elegant, never failing to have 
his hair in tbe best order. His features had nothing remarkable 
about them, unless that their general aspect was somewhat forbid- 
ding: his complexion was livid and bilious; his ayes dull, and sunk 
in their sockets. The constant blinking of the eye lids seemed to 
arise from convulsive agitation ; and he was never without a remedy 
in his pocket. He could soften his voice, which was naturally harsh 
and croaking, and could give grace to his provincial accent. It wag 
remarked of him, that he could never look a man full in the face. 
He was master of the talent of declamation ; and as a public speaker 
was not amiss at composition. In his harangues, he was extremely 
fond of the figure called antithesis ; but failed whenever he attempted 
irony. His diction was at time? harsh, at others harmoniously mo- 
dulated, frequently brilliant, but often trite, and was constantly 
blended with common-place digressions on virtue , crimes , and conspi- 
racies. Even when prepared, he was but an indifferent orator. His 
logic was often replete with sophisms and subtilties ; but he was in 
general sterile of ideas, with but a very limited scope of thought, as 
is almost always the case with thv.se who are too much taken up with 
themselves. 

Pride formed the basis of his character; and he had a great thirst 
for literary, but a still greater for political fame. He spoke with 
contempt of Mr. Pitt ; and yet above Mr. Pitt he could see nobody 
unless himself. The reproaches of the English journalists were a 
high treat to his vanity : whenever he denounced them, his accent 
and expression betrayed how much his seif-love was flattered. It 
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was delightful to him to hear the French armies named, the armies 
of Roberspierre ; and he was charmed with being included in the list 
of tyrants. Daring and cowardly at the same time, he threw a veil 
over his manoeuvres, and was often imprudent in pointing out hit 
victims. 

If one of the representatives made a motion which displeased him, 
he suddenly turned round towards him, and eyed him with a mena- 
cing aspect for some minutes. Weak and revengeful, sober and 
sensual, chaste by temperament, and a libertine by the effect of ima- 
gination ; he was fond of attracting the notice of the women, and 
had them imprisoned for the sole pleasure of restoring to them their 
liberty. He made them shed tears to wipe them, from their cheeks. 
In practising his delusions, it was his particular aim to act on tender 
and wq?k minds. He spared the priests, because they could forward 
his plans ; and the superstitious and devotees, because he could con- 
vert them into instruments to favour his power. 

His stile and expression were in a manner mystical ; and, next t® 
pride, subtilty was the most marked feature of his character, He 
was surrounded by those only, whose conduct had been highly cri- 
minal, because he could with one word deliver them over to the pu- 
nishment of the law. He at once protected and terrified a part of 
the Convention. He converted crimes into errors, and errors into 
crimes. He dreaded even the shades _ of the martyrs of liberty, 
whose influence he weakened, by substituting his own. He was so 
extremely suspicious and distrustful, that fie could have found it iq 
his heart to guillotine the dead themselves. 

To enter into a strict analysis of his character, Roberspierre, bom 
without genius, could not create circumstances, but profited by them 
with address. To the profound hypocrisy of Cromwell, he joined 
the cruelty of Sylla, without possessing any of the great military and 
political qualities of either of those ambitious adventurers. His 
pride and his ambition, far above his means, exposed him to ridicule. 
To observe the emphasis with which he boasted of having proclaimed 
the existence of the Supreme Being, one might have said, that ac- 
cording to his opinion, God would not have existed without him. 

When, on the night of the 27th of July, he found himself aban- 
doned by his friends, he discharged a pistol in his mouth ; and at the 
same time a gens d’arme wounded him by the discharge of another. 
Roberspierre fell bathed in blood ; and a Sans-Culotte approaching 
him, very coolly pronounced these words in his ear — “ There exists * 
u Supreme Being.” 
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A GENUINE LETTER 

* 

FROM A YOUNG LADY ON HER DEATH-BED TO HER SISTER, 


PEAR SISTER, 

B EFORE this can possibly reach you, the unchanging fiat will 
pass, and 1 shall be either happy or miserable for ever. None 
about me pretend to flatter me with the hopes of seeing another 
morning. — Short space to accomplish the mighty work of eternal 
salvation ! yet cannot I leave the world without admonishing, with- 
out conjuring you to be more early in preparing for that dreadful 
hour you are sure not to escape, and know not how shortly it may 
arrive. 

We have had the same education, have lived in the same manner, 
ind, though accounted very much alike, have resembled each othef* 
more in our follies than our faces. Oh, what a waste of time have we 
not been guilty of! To dress well has been our only study; parade, 
equipage, and admiration, our ambition ; pleasure our avocation ; and 
the mode our god. 

How often, alas ! have I profiled in idle chat that sacred name by 
whose merits alone I now have hopes to be forgiven ! How often, alas ! 
have I sat and heard his miracles and sufferings ridiculed by the false 
wits of the age, without feeling uneasy motions at the blasphemy ! 
Nay, how often have I myself, because I heard others do so, called in 
question that futurity I now go to prove, and am already convinced of. 

One moment methinks I see the blissful seats of Paradise unveiled ; 
I hear ten thousand myriads of celestial existences tuning their golden 
harps to songs of praise to the unutterable name. The next a scene 
all black ana gloomy spreads itself before me, wheftce issue nought 
but sobs, and groans, and horrid shrieks ; my fluctuating imagination 
Varies the prospect, and involves me in a sad uncertainty of my 
eternal doom ; on one hand beckoning angels smile on me, while on 
the other the furies stand prepared to seize my fleeting soul. 

I dare not hope, nor will my reverend friend suffer me absolutely 
to despair. He comforts me with promises in holy writ, which, to 
my shame, I was unacquainted with before, but now I feel them a* 
balm to my tormented conscience. 

I must bid you adieu eternally. I have discharged my duty in 
giving you this warning. Oh ! may my death, which you will 
shortly hear of, give it that weight I wish and pray for : you are the 
last object of my earthly cares : I have now done with all below, 
shall retire into myself, and devote the few moments allowed me to 
that penitence which alone can recommend me to a glorious immor- 
tality. I die 

Hampstead , Your affectionate sister, 

^ Jan. 1794. **** *»**•, 
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SURPRISING ANECDOTE OF 

A BLIND MAN. 

[From Bur on Pqlnitz.J 


TTplJOM Augsburg I came to Ulm, another imperial city* Though 
IT all the country is level, yet it is very tiresome to travellers be- 
cause of the pavement of the causeys ; but, thanks to the snow which 
has levelled the roads, I have not been much incommoded, though on 
the other hand I was near being lost in the snow, such an amazing 
quantity of it having fallen for two days, that the roads could not Ife 
distinguished. My guide, though grown grey in the business of a pos- 
tillion on that road, did not know the way. I was in danger every 
moment of sinking into a ditch ; when, just as we entered a valley, my 
postillion sounded his horn, to give notice to any carriages or horsey 
that might happen to meet us to make way, when a voice from the hol- 
low called out to the postillion, Who is that ? Stephen ? Oh, cried th$ 
postillion, Is it you, Christopher ? God be thanked that I have met you 1 . 
Then turning towards me, he said, with an air of satisfaction. Now, sit 
you are out of all danger, for here is ? blind man that will conduct u» 
to the place we are going to. — I thought my postillion mad, but we 
had not advanced many yards before I perceived a poor old man stone- 
blind, as I soon found, who offered to be my guide. I consented, and 
he walked so fast before the chaise that the horses followed him in a 
gentle trot till we came safe to the stage. There he told me, that 
about fifteen 3 -ears ago he lost his sight, by the breaking of an impost- 
hume in his eyes , after suffering such horrible pains for two month* 
that he blest himself for the loss of his sight. When I asked him if he 
was n6t very sorry for it, he said, that at first it made him melancholy 
for some time, but that he alwaj's comforted himself by the remem* 
brance of the torment he had undergone in the loss of his sight; *nd 
that he thought it was much better to be blind and to have His healtty 
than to see and suffer the pains he had endured ; but that now be wa? 
to used to his condition it gave him no concern. When I asked him if 
he should not be glad to recover his sight, he said. Yes, if it were pos- 
sible; but thatifhe must undergo the same pain to recover it as 
had felt in the loss of it, he had rather a thousand times continue blind* 
When I told him my surprise that he should find out the way better than 
those who have their sight, he told me, that since be had been blind be 
came regularly on Sundays and saint’s-days where he had met lis to 
hear mass, and that, therefore, the road was become familiar to him. H* 
added, that he sometimes went alone to beg three or four leagues from 
his village, which was half a league from the hollow way where I me$ 
with him. Aftet giving him some mone} r to supply his wapts | dis- 
missed him ; and could not but admire the goodness of Divine Provi- 
dence, which, though it had afflicted the poor wretch with what to ipe 
seems more terrible than death, gave him strength to bear his misfor- 
tune with patience, and to be of such great use to those in a happier 
situation* 
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MEMOIRS 


■ or tax 

FR&EMJSQNS AT NAPLES. 


Continued from Vol. I. Page 194*. 


W IEN they were well secured, Pallante, muffled up in a red 
cloak, his little page by his side, entered in the midst of them* 
crying out thrice in an audible voice, and taking his hat off each 
time, God save the king] He certainly meant to say, God save. tl# 
prihce, under whose authority I have succeeded in my enterprise? 
Xu the company repeated, God save the king ! with voices half 
choked with terror and dismay. Their faces seemed to say, God 
•atve rite king, revenger of oppressed innocence. The hypocrite; 
PaDante contemplated with a well-counterfeited fear the apparatus of 
Pr^emasbriry : u There needs no farther proof,’* cried he, “ one 
u may easily seb that great preparations have been made for opening 
u a Lodge, or that they have already had one though he, perfectly 
knew at the same time, that every thing had been prepared by fyi* 
own onfer. He then obliged every one of the company to, declare 
their nime and condition. The Pole, whom feyroji nad brought 
beforehand into a neighbouring apartment, djesjt as, an Arpiinian, his 
eyes blindfolded, which he haa done in ordler to give him the ap- 
pearance of one ready to be admitted into the Society, was led to 
the room^dbor, where the others were assembled* Pallante pre- 
tended’ not to observe him, till a soldier of the guard (unacquainted 
with their plot) cried out, there was another criminal they had forgot, 
which obliged him to set him down in the list of the accused. The 
number iri all Were nine: the Polander and Peyrol; one Meyar, a 
Swiss; Brutsdiy, a German; Berne, a Frenchman; these three last 
wenelmigeons it! the Swiss troops ; Baffi, a Neapolitan, and professor 
of the Greek language at Naples ; Piccinini, a Roman, ana teacher 
of the mathematics; and Bereuzer, a SWede ; the ninth was a young 
marfbf Nafptes/called Severio Giambarba, son to a jeweller; all of 
them 'true pr $ls£ Freemasons, except this youth, who was neither 
the 'owe nor the other. 

This last circumstance is sufficient; to prove, that it could not be a 
real 3 bbdg£, where none but true Brethren are accepted ; but, not- 
withstanding, it was rumoured throughout all Europe that a Lodge 


* The Gentleman who contributed this article at the commencement of oni* 
Magazine died ; and it was not till within a few days since that the Editor ob- 
tained another copy of the French pamphlet from which it is now translated. . 
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of Freemasons had been detected at Naples. They were conducted 
to prison in the midst of all that horror which criminals against the 
state naturally inspire, and were ipdged in the dismal cells allotted 
for them. The youth Giambarba, who had more the appearance of 
a girl, subdued the cruel heart of Pallante; for, while the others 
were obliged to go on foot, he took him into his coach, and con- 
ducted him to prison) accompanied by the little, page. This hap- 
pened the 2d of March 1775, in a very dark and rainy night. Not- 
withstanding the badness of the weather Pallante said he had been 
that afternoon at Capo di Monte to enjoy the country air. When the 
poor prisoners were safely lodgedhe set off* on the instant tQ> Persanp, 
distant about thirty miles from Naples, with all the jpretpndedwapa- 
ratus of Freemasonry byway of trophies. The' Marqti&* TOnpcci 
f tyas there at that time attending the court: Hid PaJfahti not*€een 
hurried away, as it would seerfi, by hri hatred to the Er^efoagbrtSj he 
would have deferred hi$ expedition tiff the ensuing tfiy. ' l - 

There appeared a trifling circumstance hi thiT almt whi<^ itiide 
even the poor Freemasons smile in the mfdst of their distress; : £af- 
lante had observed among the moveables of the house a Wooden li&m 
so well imitated that at first he took it for a real one. ' Art intimate 
friend of the master had introduced it there by Wayof a joke, aiiditha<j| 
J been suffered to hang to the cielmgin memory of the artrit. Nbttiing 
copld remove the thought from the mind bf Pallanfe bht that it nibst 
fee onp of the symbols of Freemasonry, andhe presented St 'to the mi- 
nister iq that light, after he had, no doubt, a long time guzzled his 
brain to find out -the meaning. It will be seen in the sequel of this 
. history what strange ideas Pallante had formed in his mihd in regard 
to the society of Premnasons. He went himself tp the Icing, and 
gave his majesty; ap .account of the transactions already mentioned, 
with a list of thd criminal^, not the oiie dravvri up ori the! ‘ spot, 
but another where the name bf the Polander wa^ omftfedj becoming 
to his promiser, as an examination pf. him oh the trial WoUlt£ have 
discovered the whole plot! It Was '{fjfefi that Pallatite' wa$ nambd a 
commissioner in the process of tHe Free^sons, either in virtue of 
his own solicitations, onatheiVas f sfedulff suppose, by; the. cate of the 
minister, who endeavoured to conceal fey. this tom mission the; un- 
lawful steps Pallante had taken in the whole aflatf. ' V 
The Polander obtained his liberty the next ^ mo^nin^ vfrfejtle the 
: Others were lamenting their fate in all the horrors Of a dismal prison. 
Never were poor victims more to be pitied than the$[e T . Tueyr.^ftna- 
gination set before their eyes the terrors of the Inquisition andfcjuia- 
ticism. The unfortunate wretches condemned to suffer for <f6$irfhes 
bf foitfe (and encouraged by the glory of martyrdom, and tfe^ Honour 
of dyfng on account of their religion) cheerfully resign themSelVes 
to death in the hopes of a better life hereafter; but the Freemasons 
saw themselves oppressed b}r an arbitrary power, against all the rights 
of humanity; They were in a moment separated front theft 4 wives, 
families, and friends, and had not even the comfort of dyipg S^r a 
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Society to which in reality they had no certain connexion; the hor- 
rors of a prison were augmented .by the. thoughts of a condition in 
which they were forced to leave their parents, brothers, and distressed 
children. They were even deprived of the mournful consolation of 
^iidotirsin^’with compdisionate Witfte$&s on the nature of their mis- 
l&WinieS', Equally concealed ffotti the sight of the ail*en livening 
ste ahd the cbm mere e of mankind, cruel uncertainty addfed to the 
^ of tllfeir sdh-6ws. • / ■ ir 

^dS!ys’ kftef their imprisonment, a certafn Ftfcnch merchaht at 
ftrfthfcfnteiC of Ponsard, discovered the PeUrnder WJrikiftgVefy 
^ftbute the street, not seaming 5fi the least seftsibfe' df the 
$ h<f nkflbeen guilty of The merchant had likewise be^n 
) thi Meeting, but unexpected business had prevented hitfn 
bfrtg. At Sight of the traitor he was seized with such iittlig- 
that he ruined itito the street and loaded jtei publicly with 
^the epithets his crime deserved ; for he had bOem strictly informed 
transaction. The Polaftder at first endeavoured to 
denied the feet, and accused Him of dander*' Enccrti- 
By tfi£ power of his protector; he threatened Ponsard with 
w lleys, and immediately went to Pal&nte to inform hirh of the 
danger they were in of having their plot discovered. The following 
anight Ponsard was taken out of his bed and carried to prison. Thus 
iti an instant was an honest man snatched from the bosom of peace 
and security, and forced to change the agreeable sight of a beloved 
wife and children, for the horrid looks of an implacable jailor. 

Thus did these unfortunate prisoners for some time exist in all 
tfe horrors of an uncertain fate : each day, each moment, brought 
them nearer and nearer, as they thought, to the last fatal minute; 
when, behold, on the fifth day of their imprisonment their ears 
Were invaded by the horrid noise of bolts and bars ; their different 
Cells were opened in turn, and the traitor Pallante presented him- 
'keif to them alternately. He went from one to the other, spoke to 
fhern with mildness, and endeavoured to inspire them with courage 
land fortitude ; he assured them that all that had been done was for 
their Own safety, and that they had nothing more to do than to 
; $igri a declaration, intimating that the meeting was intended merely 
for the sake of having some diversion with a stranger. He farther 
exhorted them to place an entire confidence in him, and that he 
could assure them the affair would end well. That the king was 
very young, and easy to be prevailed on ; that ail the prisoners se- 
parately had taken his advice ; that it was the only means of safety 
to themselves; and, to conclude, he gave them his word of honour, 
that they should'bc all set at liberty the next day, 

(To be continued.) 
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MASONIC TOKENS. 


J N the course of the past month, some copper pieces newly struck 
from a die which appears to be executed in a stile superior to any 
the Provincial Coins at present in circulation, came to the hands 
of the Proprietor of this Magazine. On inspection they apptepr 
to be gelled Masonic Toxens, and to have been invented by a 
Brother James SketcHlby, of Birmingham, who intended th^m 
to serve as pocket-pieces ; but, either from the novelty of the. idea, 
or the excellence of the workmanship, it would appear Jthat many 
persons have been content to receive them in change as Halfpence, 
in the same manner as the Liverpool , Norwich , Lancaster , Anglesey, 
Bungay, Macclesfield , Leak , Manchester , Coventry, & c. coins have 
acmured credit and currency. 

The sutooined Engraving exhibits the obverse and reverse of -die 
Masonic Token ; and any gentleman desirous of preserving such 
pieces may receive them in parcels (containing 24) at One Shilling 
each, by applying at the British Letter Foundry, Bream* 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
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MOLIERE.- 


■ t 1'v i.. 


rTP*0 relate all the curious anecdotes mentioned of tbi* famous 
H poet; would be far exceeding the plan 1 have laid down iritis 
poGection : I shall only mention a few, and such as are po£ jto be. met 
with in general in any biographical history. — Mojieie bad a grand- 
father, wh6 was very fond of him, and as the ojd gentleman was a 
great admirer of plays, he often carried his grandson along wjth him* 
The father, ^Vho was an upholsterer by trade, fearing that these plea- 
sures would mislead the son front following t|ie business he intended 
him fbr, asked the old man why he carried th^ boy so often toJhe 
— -Have you a mind, said he, with great indignation,; $o mafce 
a pJayer of him ? — Would to God, answered the ^audljither r> tha^he 
might be as good an , actor as Bell Rose ! — Thi$ reply t struektbe 
young tnan, and gave him a dislike to his father’s trade. His whole 
thoughts were now turned to the play-house. It was said that the 
prince of Conti wanted to make Moliere his secretary. If so, it was 
happy for the glory of the French theatre, that Molfere had courage 
to prefer his talents to that of accepting an honourable employment. 
If this anecdote be true, it does honour to the prince and comedian./ 
The officers of the musqueteers, the body-guaids, the lighMwse, 
Src. to the great detriment of the players, had been allowed to come 
in without paying; insomuch that the pit was always filled with 
them. Moliere, by his interest with the king (and at die instigation 
of the players), obtained an order that none of these gentlemen, for 
the future, should have entrance without payment. Astonished at 
the unexpected command, and in the first fury of their rage, they 
broke open the doors, killed the door-keeper*, and rushed in with 
their swords drawn in search of the comedians, who w'eie obliged to 
fly for safety to different parts of the house ; Rejart alone undertook 
to appease their fury. He was then disguised in the figure and 
garb of an pld man, ready to perform a principal character in the 
play to be acted that night. In a tottering manner, and leaning on 
his staffj he advanced on tne stage ; “ For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen,'* 
says he (ina tremulous voice) u have mercy on a poor old man of eighty 
“ years of age, who has not many days to live.” The speech of tliit 
young comedian ( who made use of his disguise to appease their fury) 
had the desired effect. That very evening the ringleaders of tne riot 
jvere taken up, and suffered many years imprisonment, for daring to 
disobey the king's command. Had they not been the sons of the 
chiefest families in the kingdom, their temeiity would undoubtedly 
have been punished with death. However, they never presumed 
future to attempt coming in without paying. Moliere was detej* 
piinej! to have the king's 'Ol der Obeyed. 
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Moliere was gifted wkh a generous and compassionate heart. 
One day Baron , the noted comedian; told him of an actor in extreme 
indigence and misery, whose J^agie was Mondorge* I know him, 
said Moliere ; he was my gchbdPcdmpanioii in Languedoc : He is a 
very honest man : — How m uch - d e y e u "think I ought to give him ? 
Ifowr pistoles, . answered Baron, after some hesitation. Very well^ 
said Moliere;, here are the four pistoles ; and give him these twenfa 
"in your own name. Baron Was confounded at sufh uncommon Ge- 
nerosity. Mondoxgt appeared ; Moliere embraced him, consoled 
him, and addled to the money t a. magnificent stage-dress, proper f3r 
the tragical partg peculiar to the genius of this actor. 

One day Moliere was returning from Ahtewl with Charpentjer, 
famous musician; they were both in a hired coach, ^biiere seeing 
a poor indigent wretch, gave him half a pistole, and then ordered the 
coachman to go pn. In a few minutes the poor man comes up. duijje 
out of breath, $t6p$ the coach* and addressing Moliere, said. You 
have surely made p mistake, you have given me apiece of gol^T in- 
stead of silver. Moliere, surprised, turns to his companion, saying. 
Heavens i is it possible ! I did not think virtue could have taken re- 
fuge in the breast^ of so poor an object !-— No, my friend, said he tjo 
the beggar t it is no mistake ; here is another of superior value to the 
former; apd so saying put a pistole into his hand, and then drove 
off. 1 

Moliere used to say, that contempt was a pill a^man might easily 
shallow, hut not chew without making a wry face. 

It would appear by the following anecdote, that Moliere had beep 
appointed one of the king's valets de chambre.— One day, says the 
author of his life, it was his turn to make the king’s boa; another 
v^let, who was to be his* assistant, refused to help him, sayings {ie 
would have nothing to do .with a comedian. Belock, another 
a man of wit, and a poet, on the instant came up to Moliere. Petfrtpt 
me the honour, Sir, says he, of aiding you in making his majesty’s 
bed. This adventure coming to the king’s ears, he was pleased with 
the behaviour of Belock, but so much dissatisfied with the first, th^it 
lie ordered him immediately to be erased from the court-list ; so Jjieat 
a favourite was Moliere., ' J 

♦ In his youth the poet had begun to translate Lucretius, and wqju^d 
soon have finished the work, had not an unforeseen misfortune pre- 
vented him,— One of his domestics had taken a number of sheets 
<jf that poem to curl bis hair with* Moliere, who was naturally 'eso- 
teric in the first heat of his passion, threw the rest into the fire. In 
Order to make the translation more perfect, he had rendered tfaf phi- 
losophical conversations in prose, and all the remaiping beautifiil de- 
scriptions of that fine poem in verse, 

: Moliere always read his plays to anold woman of his hotyse, 'ca)2$d 
Laforet ; and when any parts, that hp thought pleasant dfd Pot please 
•her, he never failed to correct . them, because he baa always expe- 
rienced that those parts were never applauded When they were riot 
corrected. One evening the poet, in order to make trial of the old 
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woman’s knowledge, read her some passages of another comedy (not 
his own). The old woman was not to be deceived; she said she 
was sure the composition was not his. 

Perrault mentions, in his Lives of Illustrious Men, that Moliere s 
father did all that lay in his power to prevent his son’s becoming a 
player, but in vain. At last he sent him the master of the boarding- 
school, where he had lived the first years of his study, hoping that 
by the authority this man had gained over him during that time, he 
might prevail with him to return to his duty; but, so far was he from 
succeeding, that Moliere, on the contrary, persuaded him to embrace 
the same profession, and to become the doctor of their comedy ; re- 
presenting to him, that the Latin he was. master of rendered him 
very fit to act such a part, and that such a life would be ten times 
more agreeable than keeping a boarding-school. 

Racine always looked on Moliere as the first author qf tha£ period. 
The king asking him one day whom he thought the first writer in 
his reign, Racine answered, it was Moliere. — Indeed ! said the king. 
Well, well, it may be so ; you understand these things better than L 

Moliere , some years before his death, lived entirely on milk. 
When he went to his house at Anteuil, he always engaged Cbapellc 
to do the honours of his table ; and left to him the care of inviting 
the guests. Moliere one evening, being desirous of retiring to rest 
sooner than ordinary, left his friends at table. The conversation at 
three o’clock in the morning insensibly fell on mortality. Of how 
short a duration is this life, said Cbapelle ! How full of misfortunes 
and disappointments ! Thirty or forty years We are on the watch 
to enjoy a moment’s pleasure, and which we never find. The days 
of our youth prove days of torment. Qur inexorable parents insist 
on our stuffing our heads with a heap, of nonsense. What matters 
it to me, whether the .earth, turns round the sun, or the sun round 
the earth; whether that foul d'EscaxtcA is in the light, or the madman 
Aristotle? I had, however,. a preceptor, who was always endeavour- 
ing to drive these things into my Lead. We are no sooner freed 
from hearing this nonsense., than our ears are stunned with proposals 
of an establishment. All women are a species of animals sworn 
enemies to our repose. —Ves, 1 insist upon it, continued he, there is 
nothing, there is nothing but misfortunes, grief, and injustice on all 
sides in this life.- — You are in die right of it, replied J — , embracing 
him. Life is a miserable portion. Let us tlien all die together, ere 
such good friends be separated, Let us all go tins instant and drown 
ourselves ; the river is at hand. -^That’s true, said N — ; we can- 
not have a better opportunity than now ; we are friends, and in the 
height of our joy. Our deaths will he glorious ; it will be talked 
of ; our names will be immortal. The laudable intention was im- 
mediately approved of. The whole drunken set rose at once, 
and went towards the river. Baron run immediately to waken Mo- 
liere, who was frightened at the extravagant project, because he 
knew the power of wine on weak heads. While he was dressing 
himself in a hurry, the mad company had got. to the river, and had 
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already seized a boat to convey themselves to the middle of the 
stream, that they might have the pleasure of drowning in deep water. 
They were so very drunk it was not in their power to clamber into 
the boat, or conduct it had they got in. Hearing a noise of people 
coining towards them, they immediately threw themselves in where 
they stood staggering, and where it was not difficult to drag them 
out. Enraged at the assistance that had been given them, they drew 
their swords, and pursued their deliverers back to Auteuil with a deter- 
mined resolution of killing them. These poor fellows all took refuge 
in the house of Moliere , w ho meeting the drunkards said. Gentlemen, 
what is the matter ? What have these villains done to offend you ? — 

Plague on them ! said J , who appeared the most determined 

among them, These rascals prevented us from drowning ourselves. 
Hearken, my dear Moliere, you are a man of sense, and then judge 
it we are in the wrong : wearied of this life, where there is nothing 
but crosses and disappointments, we formed a resolution of passing 
into the next ; the river appeared to us the shortest road to get thither; 
these rassals prevented us ; could we do less than punish them for 
tlieir insolence ? — Said Moliere , How ! is it so ? indeed, gentlemen, 
you are much in the right. Out of my sight, villains ! continued he 
(to the poor men, who wondered at the well-affected passion of Mo- 
here) , out of my sight ; you are very bold in preventing such noble 
actions. — The honest fellows went away hanging down their heads, 
surprised at being thus reproved where they expected to meet with 
rewards. 

When they were gone Moliere turned to his guests, saving, I take 
it very unkind, gentlemen, that you should form so noble a project 
without consulting me. What ! to drown yourselves without me f 
1 thought I had been reckoned among the number of your friends. — 
Upon my soul he is much in the right; we have done him great in- 
justice; come, then, let us all go together and drown onrstelves.— 
Softly, softly, answered Moliere, this is not an affair to be undertaken 
rashly ; as it is the last action of our life a very bad construction 
4vould.be put upon it; should we drown ourselves at this time of the 
night, th$ world would say we were either mad or drunk. Let us 
seize a moment more honourable to ourselves : tornorrow at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and without breakfast, we will go and in the 
face of the world throw ouirelves head foremost into the river. I 
much approve his reasons, said N— to- the rest, There is nothing 

to be said against it.—- Plague on it, said L , Moliere has always 

ten times more sense than any of us : let it be as he says ; I shall go 
to bed, for 1 begin to be sieepy. —Without this witty expedient 
found out by Moliere , these drunkards would certainly have met with 
some pi is fortune, so incensed were they against those who saVed them 
from being drowned. 

Two or three years after the death of Moliere a very severe winter 
ensued : his widow ordered a hundred load of wood to be burnt on 
her husband's tomb, for the benefit of tne poor of that parish. The 
great iieat vi the Ik split the tomb-stone in two. 
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'75. A fter the represention of the Farce of 44 The Liar, and Peepbjg Tow,** 
Mr. Palmer advanced with a written paper, frqm which he recited the usual 
acknowledgements of the Manager and Performers, in expressions to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

“ Ladies a*d Gentle^e^, 

" The season at this Theatre closes this evening, and I am appointed by 
the Manager to return the usual thanks for your favour and in d ulg e n c e , itit 
difficult to invent new expression* for same sentiments ; bjuthoweyer per- 
plexed he tnay appear for want of words, he trusts he shall never be found defi-‘ 
cient in gratitude. Next season he promises to spare no axertion for ypur 
amusement, ^nd with a sincere remembrance of your past favours, thus humbly 
tyds you fareweU. 

** On the part of the Performers, I am requested to convey their thank*; 1 
with the Manager’s and my own, and to inform you, that we look forward with 
anxiety to the next year, when we hope upon these boards once more to receive; 
your patronage*” * ■ 

■ The tame evening Cnent Garden- Them he was opened for the Winter Season^ 
and the material alterations for the better in the appearance and conO&Wtida of 
the House, demand and deserve particular notice. 

The Pro*eenium is new, and pilasters are substituted for columns, of a delicate 
fawn colour, with green* and gold pannels, and a beautiful Foliage of gold on the 
pannels of the pilasters and front of the boxes over the stage-doors; the doors 
are of green pat tin wood with gold mouldings. 

, The ceiling is entirely new, and the heavy painted gallery which impeded the 
sight from the One. Selling gallery, is removed by a slope. A bright sky, en~ 
circled by cbiaro oseuro ornaments, very rich, reaches to the cove in which the 
King’s Arms, with foliage in the same colour, have a conspicuous and grand ef- 
fect ; the ornaments are white, on a very delicate fawn: The COrinthian order 
Support* the wholfc* ’ The Front-of every row of boxes differs in ornaments ; the 
most massy below, and lighter every tier upwards ; the colour a full fawn, with 
gold trellis-work, mouldings. Sec. 

Instead of the crimson lining to the galleries and boxes, green is now used 
^rtULpaiweJied, and carved, light mouldings, which, although of a beautiful ap» 
pearance, is rather too sombre for the grand coup d’^il. ' \ 

The side boxes have ornaments in eliptic pannels. The ecroles oh the parti- 
tions of the boxes are of a pale green and white, with green rosets, and thf 
.upper edges gold. « 

The capping of the boxes green morocco leather, the seats murine of the same 
colour. 

The simplicity of the colours, and the harmony of the whole, make thehousd 
appear extremely large. 

The pitseats, as well as those of the boxes, have been raised. 

The King’s room has had a pleasing alteration, as have the lobbies. The oc- 
tagon saloon has the black marble margins taken away, and sienna introduced 
in its place, which much lightens the effect. 

Behind the curtain considerable alterations have taken place; the under part 
so much sunk and enlarged, that the Machinist can execute with more facility; 
The red borders are taken away, and new designs of ornament and green dra- 
pery substituted in their place. 

The Theatre was opened with a new Prelude, written by Mr. Holcroft, an# 
entitled, “ The Rival Queens ; or, Drory-Lane and Covent-Garden/* 

The characters were as follow' : — 

Mr. Town, - - - Mr. Harley. 

Mrs. Town, - Mrs. Fawcett# 

CoventwGarden, - - Mr. Munden. 

Drury -Lane, - - Mr. Fawcett. 

Irishman, ... Mr. Johnstone. 

The Title and Dramatic names convey an idea of the purport of this ephemeral 
production, which is obviously taken from Fielding’s Covent-Garden Tragedy, 
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The Rivals are the Eatress Dra»y, who isdjttfrtgohMLbythe Cupolfo nd the 
statue of Apollo on her btad drdss; a fid the ftfrEitif (Bffi^ -tjarden, who bears 
the Piazzas on her crown. They 44 kiss, quarrel, andflght/* but the dispute at 
length terminates in an amioabie competition for public favour. 

The appeal is made to Mr. and Mrs. Tovrn ; and a half price box -lobby buck, 
with an Inch arbitrator, lend some relief to the sefefte. 
v This little piece, though evidently written bn the spur of the moment, shews 
in some touches the hand of a master. One of the best points was, where the 
Jriibma* asks Tim Half price, (t Whether he was bora in Kilkenny ?** “ No, 
44 Sir, in B/out- alley.*' “ What/* rejoins the Other, 94 aflft the Puppy has not 
44 opened his #y«yet !*• 

t As a trifle on the occasion of the new building of onb HodSb, and the repair of 
the other, it is pleasant. The language is neat and easy ; and the character of 
thebox-lobby-bnck is drawn With in finite felicity, ft will bd permanently use- 
ful to the Theatres, if it afcoilkt hdVfe the gopd fortune to correct the nuisance it 
aa happily exposes* > ' v. ■ 'r * 

The Suspicious Husband followed, and the favourites of the public were re- 
ceived with the juost hearty and flattering welcoihe. -A new performer made 
her appearance in Jacintha; Miss Gornotys, a daughter of Mrs. Cornelys, of 
masquerade memory. This lady's voice and action hard a very great resem- 
blance to those of her mother, and she has a very small figure, which still appeared 
less by the side of Mrs. Pope and Miss Chapman. In secondary parts she will 
be very useful. i 1. . 

l6. Drury- Lane Theatre opened with 44 ThU dbd 044 My Grand- 

Mrflaa;” is which the only novelty was tftd dubsUtUtipn of Mrs. Goodall for 
Mias Farren in the Play/and Mldg Leakdfbr Mddhme Btori&e in the Entertain- 
sent. 1 ’ 1 - * ~ ~ 


POETRY. 


" k POETICAL SKETCH) 

TRIBUTARY TO THE 

BEAUTIES OF PRESTGN-COURT * 

wr m, PE&FECT. 

D ENIED the sun-beam of the Muse’s smile. 

The flowers of rhet'ricv and the grace of style ; 
Yet^ ’twere ungrateful to this lovely scene, 

, Of sylvan beauty’s fascinating mein, 

Nat to presume. When soft emotion* rise, 

4 And spread the picture* t® (be Poet's wyes; 

Delight fed spot, whose hospitahfe door 
Invites the stranger to thy generous store. 

Who^e shady haunts to solemn thought invite. 

And warm the miud to every chaste delight : 

'Whose jcerdant kinks the honied woodbinecrowns, 

Each native herb and balmy flower surrounds, 

Kear Wiagfraro', in East Kent, the residence of Mr, d#hn Hhfriiofl* 

E 9 2 
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Embower ’tfalcdvet repelling stflsrhesr/ 

Conduct my steps to Med Station's sttt; 

Here sacred study- might with rapture dwells 
And every low-bom care of life dispel : . 

Where listens Reason asher joys increase. 

To these soft aecents and the sigh of peace; 

And where the Muse's captivating train. 

Pour to content the unambitious strain : 

O scene devoted study* to excite. 

The lamp of Wisdom, or thfi Paphian rite. 

Where the green lime uniting with the rose. 

The soft marquee of Nature's hand disclose; : 

A shrubby curtain round its sides display'd. 

In all the luxury of sweets and shade— 

Mantled in foliage $11 ye blissfal bowers, 

Y e fav’rite haunts of sweet Retirement’s hours, 

Y e willows weep mg o’ er the crystal stream. 

Ye rooks the clam’rous audience of my theme; 

Ye pensive pleasures (while the ponds below- 
In fine expanse a perfect mirror show) 

Induce the angler with the taper reed. 

To tempt the capture of the finny breed: 

O could 1 pour the piscatory strain. 

In mudj-adx^yred Brown’s * immortal vein 
Then might 1 sjng the patient angler’s care. 

And all the^a^s he^ses to ensnare — 

How sooth’d each care that would disturb his breast. 
Lull’d all his woes to sweet repose and rest. 

When hush’d the wind — the horizon serene. 

And not one wrinkle on the lake is seen ; 

As fond ofeolitpde he takes his stand, 

Th’ extended angle trembling in ni9 hand : 

The scaly wand rers sporting round the bait, 

And strive for freedom — when alas, too late f 
So from the paths of prudence when we stray f 
Led by false pleasure’s captivating ray$ 

We wish our former quiet to regain. 

When all is anguish and internal pain. 

But cease to moralize my muse, and vi pur 
Scenes ever charming, picturesque, and new| 
External prospects, pastoral, and bland. 

What local beauties all around expand! 

In rev'rence to tjus venerable spot. 

Be not my Muse the neighb’ring church forgot^ 
Whose rustic fane emerging from the boughs. 
Invites the interchange of spousal voWs : 

By faithful hinds and artiest damsels made. 

Ip wedlock’s bands by constancy repaid. 

Where’er the Muse her humble standard rears. 
There's not a spot but cultivation cheers. 

And now when Autumn with his yellow stores. 
From Plenty’s cornucopia amply pours 
In rich profusion, fragrant orchard’s beam. 

And plump Pomona paints my lowly theme t 
Can I forbear my sacrifice to bring, 
perch'd, lovely Gratitude 1 on thy fait wing 9 


* Mqsm Brown*, Author of «h« Piscatory Eclofues, 
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And though in lofty strain* to sing dabair'd. 
Haply the scene may strike some better bard ; 
By him some future day that praise be shown, 

A Raphael’* pencil need not blush to own : 

Till when adieu 1 each lovely walk and bow’r. 
Where I delighted past a leisure hour ; 

Adieal my friend, with courteous manner* blest. 
May no intruding cares thy peace molest. 

May Health auspicious on thy dome descend. 
And all the comforts in her train attend ; 

True conscious honour be thy best repast, 
Enjoy the pusnt hour nor fear the UtU 

T ■ , J] S ' ) P W— — 


SONG 

INSCRIBED TO DELIA, 


BY THE SAME. 



OUBJ yon damask rose is sweet, 
That constant is the dove, 
cunning dwells not with deceit. 
But never doubt my love. 


. ; fiqubt all the danger of the sea. 

That time forgets to move. 
That fruit has not its parent tree. 
But do pot doubt my love. 


Doubt courage in the hero’s breast. 

That music’s in the grove. 
That blessings dwell not with the blest ; 
never doubt my love. 

Doubt all you see, and all your hear. 

The friendship you may prove, 
The swiftness of the mountain deer. 

But never doubt my love. 


THE CANDLESTICK, 

BY MRS. NASHE STRICKLAND, 

OF BLANDFORD. 


W HEN to fair Thetis’ bed the weary sun 

In baste retires, and day’s swift course is run ; 
| stand prepar’d to usher in fresh light. 

And chase the gloomy horrors of the night : 

But artificial light so pris'd below, 

Wer’t not for me, would soon a burthen grow ; 
Without my help ill serve the taper’s fires, 

When, falling, the inverted flame expires. 


Ul 
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Thus the week mm the sturdy elm fityplNPt*, 

And the firm oak th* unstable ivy courts : 

The richest metals that both ladies send. 

To mould my form obsequiously attend ; 

And gold, the fatal' cause of human Woe*, 

In me its useful harmless splendor shews ; 

Oh 1 did it all my peaceful form assume. 

Base avarice soon would then receive its dobm ; 
Then might we hope without a guilty stain* 

To see the golden age restor’d again. 

Confess the truth, ye glories of our isle. 

Who court the Muses with nocturnal toil % 

Has not my kind assistance in the night. 

Supply »d the a bs e nc e ef the solar light ? 

I for wit’s sake rais'd my illustrious head. 

Half Homer, but for me, had not been read. 

What greater title can my worth commend. 

Than to- be deemed the sacred Muss’s friend ? 
Before the sun’s bright gems their worth conceal. 
Which by my milder lamp their worth reveal ; 

On proudest altars my rich pomp is plac’d. 

And regal courts are w i t h my presence grac’d ; 

My ample branches seem a splendid tree. 

Spread numerous as a Jewish progeny £ 

Branches more large for sight more graceful made. 
No buck in Windsor Forest e'er d!sptiy*dt 
But should at last the pow’rful motives fail. 

To make the merits of my cause prevai l ; . 

One thing remains, which must youfjtkdgntdnts fix. 
Think on the seveii Sacred Candlesticks* 


£JV< bops to bat a continuance ff this ingenious Lady's Correspondence.'] 


THE FAREWELL. 

r 

an, sin linun ink ii^bi 

TO THE B RE THREW 07 ST. JAMES’S LODGE, HARBOLTOF* 


BY ROBERT BURNS. 

Tunb— Goodnight and joy bo wi * yO*a\ 


h 

A DIEU ! a heart-warm, fond adieu f 
£1L Dear brothers of the mystic tyo / 
Ye favour 1 d^ »y* eutigtom '4 ftw, • G ' 
Companions of my social joy 1 «* 

Tho’ 1 to foreign lands must hie. 
Pursuing fortune’s sHdd’ry ba f , 

With melting heart, and brimful ej ret, c 
Vl\ mind you stdl^ tbp’ far awu>\ 
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ir. 

Oft have I ntet your social band. 

And" spent the chearful festive night ; 
Oft, honour'd with supreme command. 
Presided o’er the son* (flight : 

And by that hieroglyphic bright, 

W hich none but craftsmen ever saw l 
Strong mem'ry on my heart shall write. 
Those happy scenes when far awa’ l 

m . 

May freedom, harmony, and love, 1 
Un ite you in tho gnmd design, 

Beneath th’ omniscient eye above, 

‘The glorious Architect divine I 
That you may keep th* irntrcmg fine, 

Still rising by the plummet'* low. 

Till order bright completely shine. 

Shall he my pray’r when far awa’. 

IV. 

And you, farewell f whose merits claim, 
Justly that highest badge to wear ! 
Heav’n bless your honour’d, noble name, 
■ TO Masonry and Scotia dear ! 

A last request permit me here. 

When yearly ye assemble a’. 

One round , I ask it with a tear. 

To him, the Bard that's Jar awa'. 


TEMPERANCE. 


P AN YS AS very justly said. 

That wine may kindle hpp^sjt mirth; 
But that When drinking turns a trade. 

No plague more dreadful, visits earth. 

*Ti» easy never to sit down. 

But Often difficult to ri^e ; 

Defy the club’s collected frown. 

And face each friend with hostile eyes. 

And *tis a very childish story. 

The’ current *n the world it pass. 

That Bards can never rise to glory ^ 
Unless they love a frequent glass. 

Pure water keeps us cool and light, 

B utmost of us may own with sorrow,. 
That when we play the fooi to-night. 

We barely vegetate to-morrow. 

HadpLAccus from the fountain drunk. 
Nor Over drown’d his wits in wine. 

To bawdry he could ne’er have sunk. 

But every ode had been diving 

Let others of more frigid veins. 

For courage to the bowl resort: 

Ales,! Mur adder's tad remain* 

Are sweeter than a tun of port. 
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Could we from Herculaneum raise 
The terrible Tyrthan songs. 

Or Alcman with his amorous lays. 

Of Sappho weeping o’er her wrongs. 

Or what Simonides had sung, 

On Marathon’s immortal host ; 

The threats which fierce Ancons rung. 

Arch ilochds so wholly lost. 

What glorious verses should we see ! 

How far beyond the fumes of claret ! 

Doctors would starve— Were all like me* 

Corapell d by poverty to spare it 1 
Edinburgh, 

OCCASIONAL ADDRESS 

Intended for the Opening' of Covent-Garden Theatre tbit Seasoru 
BY MR. TAYLOR. 

X HINK not *tis merely now our poor design 
To greet you with the cold and labour'd line, 
k*d out with all the Muse’s flow’ry aid. 

That custom tenders in a vain parade : 

No— prouder, we such formal dulness spurn. 

And hail, with geninue joy, your glad return* 

Absence can cfclm the vengeance^of a foe. 

And makes e’en friends with livelier transports glowj 
Yet higher still must be the bliss when we 
Not only friends but lib’ral patrons see. 

Nor let some cynic hint, with churlish sneer. 

That int’rest prompts the wish to meet you here; 

For grant that hope may spread its cheering ray 
O’er the fair scenes of many a future day. 

Our cordial greetings no mean care supplies. 

But grateful mem’ry bids that hope arise* 

And let your candour deem us not too vain. 

If, while our feelings pour an artless strain. 

We dare refer you to the scene around. 

For proof where grateful mem’ry may be found. 

Yet, though we thus may emulative. try 
With grace of ornament to lure the eye. 

Ne’er may we court you at the dear expence 
Of Truth and Nature, Character and Sense ; 

But chiefly heed the Drama’s glorious end— 

Mankind to cheer, to soften, and to mend. 

Then, while with duteous rev’rence we explore 

Of scenic worth th’ unperishable lore. 

Each kindred spirit who may pant to trace 
1 The great fore-fathers of the tuneful race ; 

(Poetic planets that thro’ ev’ry age 

Shall spread unfading splendour o’er the stage:) 

Each fond enthusiast of congenial flame, 

According talents, and one common aim. 

Rapt with a zeal from potent Nature caught. 

To " body forth” the poet’s airy thought. 

Shall find a sure, a warm protection here. 

To raise the moral laugh or chastening tear. 

So, daring hope 1 new Shakespeares may arise* 

So may new Garricks fix your wond’ring eyes. 

And by the spells of their united art. 

Still charm the passioni— to refine the heart I 
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TO TUB 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 


THE following lines were written extempore in the midst of a dispute with an 
esteemed and sensible, and otherwise accomplished young lady, on the subject 
of love. I am seldom accustomed to versify, but the occasion rather called 
for that mode of expressing my sentiments than prose. 

I am yours, &c. 

Uiiejord , Devin, % J. W« 


OF LOVE. 


T ALK not to me of mighty love, 

I do not wish its pow’r to prove. 
When it rises ’tis a bubble. 

Brings the mind both care and trouble ; 
Buoys us up with idle hopes, 

# Fears creates, then down it drops; 
Now it freezes, then it burns ; 

All the passions play by turns. 

Now the pair like doves caressing; 

All is joy beyond expressing. 

Another hour clouds arise. 

And jealous fears bemist their eyes. 
Rankling passion fills the soul. 

Raging far beyond controui. 

Ah, may I ne’er try the bait. 

Folly 'tis and mere deceit. 

Let Reason be my guiding star. 

Then my passions will not jar. 

Moving on with even force. 

Acting in a steady course. 

Yet, Oh I let me still be free 
From the stoic Apathy 1 
May I ever have a heart 
Sensible in ev’ry part; 

Touch’d at ev’ry human woe. 

Ever charitably glow. 

May Compassion round my mind 
Have its sweetest chain entwin’d 1 
Nor let me wish a pilgrimage 
O’er this variegated stage, 

Without a partner, of my care 
And of my happiness to share; 

Let her be fair, but chief be kind. 

No greater bliss I wish to find. 

No lovesick raptures I desire ; 

No flames to set the soul on fire ; 

Let gen’rous Friendship fill her breast 
Give me but that and then I’ll rest. 

Voi.III. ' F f 
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- MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

M R. JAMES MONRO, Ambassador from the States of America to the 
Republic of France, was received with much shew and parade by the 
hal Convention on the 14th of August. 

The French have decreed, that in order to consecrate the fraternity of the 
American and French Republic, an American and French gag united should be 
hung up in the halL of their deliberations. 

By a resolution of the American Congress, a part of the sum due to France is 
to be immediately paid out of the 3,000,000 of florins lately taken up in Holland 
for the service of the United States! 

The English residing at Ostend have been arrested. Mr. Baylis, of the English 
hotel; Messrs. Hobbard, Ince, sen. and jun. grocers; Captain Crow, agent ; 
Mr. Topham, grocer; Mr. Jones, tinman; Mr. Johnson, wine-merchant; and 
Mr. Dodd, taylor, with their families and servants; together with a great number 
whose names are not yet known, were taken out of their beds and sent to prison 
half naked. The men are confined in the Capuchins convent, and the women 
in the White Nuns convent. The houses are shut up and cqntinels placed at 
every door. 

General O'Hara has lately drawn two bills upon the Commander in Chief in 
England, the one for 500I. the other for 300I. They are dated from the prison 
at Luxembourgh. Both bills have been honoured by an order from the Secretary 
of State. No letter has been received from the General since his being takes 
prisoner. 

In the sitting of the French Convention of August 17, Jc R. Cope, a French 
Protestant Clergyman of Charlestown, made an offer of a new machine for 
warlike purposes. This was a bomb ( carcass ), which when once set on fire 
nothing could extinguish. It could be sent 806 paces from a twepty-foor 
pounder, and farther with a greater force. A ship of 120 guns, the inventor 
stated, would not be able to resist the attack of a seventy-four, if the latter were 
provided with these bombs ; and six sail of tbe line so provided, would be able 
to attack the whole marine force of Europe in one day, and to destroy them in 
such a mdnner’as not to permit even a single boat to return into harbour. 

With four pieces of this description it wourd be possible to prevent any squa- 
dron from getting into port, or to burn them if they persevered in the attempt. 
The instrument could be easily perfected so as to cauke even more terror to land 
forces, and particularly to cavalry. Its smell and flame could not but disorder 
the<best disciplined squadron ; and even if thrown against a wall it would con- 
tinue to blaze for half an hour. 

The inventor presented also a bullet composed of the same materials. He 
declared, that he would lose his life rather than disclose the secret of this com- 
position, if the Convention did not deem it proper to convert it to their use. 

Baraillon observed, that a composition of a similar nature had been offered to 
Louis XV. by that learned chymist Delille. It was an application of wildfire, 
which even that tyrant declined to use. He moved that it should be referred to 
the Committees of War and Public Safety, to determine whether they could 
av ail themselves of the present offer without danger to humanity. Decreed. 

, Intelligence has been received of the surrender of Lantlrecics, Valenciennes^ 
Quesnoy, and Condc, to the arms of the Republic. Only eight men of tbe 
French were killed or wounded on the retaking of Valenciefmes, but eleven 
hundred unfortunate emigrants were found in the place, and have Seen delivered 
Up to certain death I L 

The prisoners taken by the French in Landrecies, Quesnoy, Valenciennes 
Conde, including the unfortunate emigrant*, are computed at 20,000. 
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In the Convention of the 28th Atigiyst an acrqsatrop was brought by Tallien 
and his associates, against Aarrere and six other >iembers of the Committee, of 
Public and 'General Safety. Cfccoihtre ot Versailles was the speaker upon the 
occasion : the Convention dismissed the; charge ih k summary way on that day* 
Wt it Wis bfought foirward tee article by article, and terminated iti favour 
•f the party accused. 

Tallien, who is at present supposed to take the lead ih the French CdhveiffibhJ 
tu& than df fkWtafs gffc&tTy dBovfc /hWRocHty, of f>oli abed manners, e!e£aht ac- 
compl ish mfenfs, hhd a fine persdn. W'irfe we to compare him with an ancient 
Roman, Anton^ Wotrtd be tftfc man. He loves women* conversation* the plea- 
sures of the table, aAd all the more refined amusements. He is not supposed to 
have any thing in his composition of the 'Mean Cassius.*’ In attention to hif 
toilet and dress, he bears some resemblance to a countryman of our own* the 
kalldht'Lord Mark Kerr, who fought with so much reputation under the Greaf 
Duke of Marlborough, and who never failed at the commencement of the most 
action, to adjust carefully his laced cravat and ruffles. It is, however, 
tai^, Jthat Tallien submits himself with the most unreserved confidence, to thf 
dhrechbti Of &e Abbe Syeyes, who is allowed to possess first-rate abilities, witlj 
much moderation of temper, and Is esteemed to be very sincerely the friend of 
p^SCe and of mankind. Uqder the auspices of such men, a better ordei of tilings 
may be reasonably expected. 

J A powder magazine, at Grenelle, near Paris, blew up, with a dreadful explo* 
siOn on the 31st of August, by which the superintendant of the works, and 50 of 
60 persona were killed, and as many wounded. The shotk was so violent, that 
all Paris aiid the surrounding countfy were shaken by it. 

V A WoWderful flew intfcntiori, called the Telegraphe , lias been mentioned by 
Barrere in the French Convention, by which machine intelligence maybe corti* 
fnunicated to or received from the fortresses on the frontiers, Ac. within thjs 
fcpace of an hour or two, and that in a mode as secret as infallible, There* 
capture of Qilesnoy Was known at Paris through the aid of the Telegraphe, 

The plan of the French Telegraphe is said to be by beacons on heights at the 
distance of 13 or 15 miles from each othef; in which glasses are placed, The 
Words to be Conveyed are exhibited on the first, read, and exhibited by a short 
process at the second, ahd so on through the whole line. What the process is 
far copying the words so expeditiously, and for throwingsuch a body of light as to 
make them visible at such a distance, is not known. 

The invention of the Telegraphe does not belong alone to the French, About 
ten years ago. Count Possini at Rome invented a mode of getting intelligence 
from Naples in the. course of an hour. The lottery at Romg depends qpon that 
drawn at Naples. It differs from. our lottery materially, for there are but six 
prizes, and these are the first six numbers drawn, and the remainder are all 
blanks, 'the Count, whose house is oh an eminence near Rome, managed avitn 
his confederates, who were placed at certain distances between Naples and hi$ 
estate, to have sky-rockets let off, by which they had previously fixed witheach 
other to ascertain by such signals any particular number or numbers drawn, Th^ 
flan succeeded, as tickets continued to be sold at Ronie for several hours after 
ihe drawing commenced at Naples, the account of which was always brought by 
ihe ordinary courier. By this scheme the party got about 100,000 crowns, an<jt 
the plot probably never would have been discovered, had not the Count purchased 
the whole of the six prizes, which caused suspicion and excited enquiry. 

Michaut, General in Chief of the French army on thp Rhine, by some meant 
or other got into Manheim, of which he took a view, supt and slept in one of 
the principal ipns there. On his departure he gave a letter to one of the waiters, 
telling a servant would call for it in the morning. Mttx some time, nobody 
Calling for the letter, it was opened, and contained tne following words in 
French: *< Citizens, Michaut, General of the Saps Culottes, supped here 
flight, and has beeq at the play at Manheim.’* 

F f i ' 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

THE town of Calvi surrendered to his Majesty’s forces on the 10th of Au- 
gust, after a siege of fifty -one days. 

By a statement recently made of the ships captured by the Allies, and those by 
the French, since the commencement of the war, there appears in favour of the 
enemy a balance of 276 vessels. 

! Austria is to furnish 120,000 men to England, for a certain subsidy. These 
troops are to serve three years, if the war should last so long : they are to be 
fed, and found in clothes, and every other necessary, by England. 

Avg. 29. At a quarter before six o’clock in the evening, L’Impetueuse, one of the 
large line-of-battle ships lately captured by Earl Howe’s fleet, and which lay but a 
small distance from the dock-yard at Portsmouth, was perceived to be on fire, th^ 
flames bursting out with great rapidity, and forming a pillar of fire, that had the 
most awful appearance. Signals being immediately made, all the boats from the 
ships in harbour were manned, and forming themselves into two divisions^ 
their boats lashed together, they contrived, at imminent hazard, to grapple the 
Impetueuse, fore and aft, with strong chains, in order that when her anchor ca. 
hies were burnt, she should be kept from moving, so ?s to endanger the Nor- 
thumberland, which was near her, and prevent the conflagration from spread- 
ing, as might be the case if she-was adrift. With these grapples the boats could 
also force her wherever the fire would be least dangerous, and they accomplished 
their purpose, by keeping her in a proper station, until she burned down to the 
water’s edge. There were some Spaniards on board, one of whom was pre- 
served, after being much scorched by the fife. The others, it is said, fell a sa- 
crifice to the flames, which were got under about nine, but not totally .extin- 
guished till twelve o’clock. 

* The ship burned with such fury, as seemed at first to threaten the destruction 
of the whole dock-yard ; and L’Impetueuse being moored near the powder maga- 
zine, alarmed the inhabitants so much, that great numbers of them fled in every 
direction from the town. 

A dreadful fire took place at Boston, in America, nearly at the same time 
a£ the late shocking fire at RatclifFe, and from the same cause (the boiling over 
of a pitch kettle), which burnt with such rapidity as to consume nearly one- 
fourth of Boston, destroying several wharfs and stores of merchandize in a few 
hours. The loss of property is estimated at 200,000!. sterling, and it is believed 
that the whole is uninsured, and is in consequence attended with the almost 
ruin of several very respectable families. 

Sept. 3. After a trial of twenty-two houfs before the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in Edinburgh, Robert Watt, a member of the British Convention, was 
found guilty of High Treason. That which went most against him was, his 
being in a scheme for causing the military to be drawn out of the Castle of Edin- 
burgh to attend a building on fire in the town, whilst himself and party were to 
go and seize on the Castle, in order to compel Government to redress griev- 
ances, &c. He was likewise proved to be concerned in procuring pikes, 
Ac. From the evidence of the Lord Advocate it appears, that Watt volunta- 
rily offered to impeach his accomplices; but having first demanded a bribe of 
ioool. and received 30I. from a mere motive of charity in the Lord Advocate, 
he then entered into the traitorous schemes of the Mock-Convention. 

David Downie, on a similar charge, has been since tried and found guifty. 
It is to be noticed, that, by the treaty of Union, the law for punishment of 
High Treason is the same in Scotland 3s in England. The charges against 
Pownie were for being concerned in the meetings in Scotland to overttfm the 
government and constitution of the country — compassing and imagining the 
king’s death — circulating a hand-bill tending to debauch the minds of the fen- 
cibles of that country, &c. &c. He was treasurer to one of the societies, and 
employed agents to forward the views of its members. It was proved that he. 
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as treasurer, had paid for pikes which Watt bespoke. But upon the whole, bo 
appeared not so guilty as Watt, and in consequence was, by the unanimous 
voice of the jury, recommended to mercy. 

The following day, when the Court met. Watt and Downie were brought to 
the bar, when the Counsel stated an objection as to point of form in the com- 
mission appointing the Court to be held : and also as to a small variation in the 
words of the indictment from what they conceived to be the usual form. This 
was stated in arrest of judgment. The Court took both objections under consi- 
deration, and were unanimous in repelling them. 

The Lord President then addressing the prisoners in a most solemn and af- 
fecting manner, said. The painful duty which now remains for me to perform 
is, to pronounce the sentence of the law, which is, 

“ That you, Robert Watt, and you David Downie, and each of you prisoners 
at the bar, shall be taken from the bar, and conveyed to the place from whencu 
you came, and from thence (on the 1 5th of October) be drawn uponahurdle to 
the place of execution, there be hanged by the neck, but not until you are dead r 
you shall be taken down alive, your privy members shall be cut off, and youij 
bowels shall be taken out and burned before your faces ; your heads shall be se- 
vered from your bodies, and your bodies shall then be divided into four 
quarters, which are to be at the king’s disposal ; and the Lord have merpy on, 
your souls !’• 

On receiving sentence. Watt was much affected, but Downie heard his doonj 
with great firmness. 

When carried to the Castle, Downie expressed his confidence in receiving a 
pardon, and refused to go into the same apartment with Watt. So soon a» 
Watt entered the room, he threw himself on the floor, and could not for some 
time be prevailed on to rise ; a glass of spirits was given him, which made him 
more composed. 

Mr. Watft was a wholesale wine and brandy merchant in Edinburgh, and Mr* 
Downie, a jeweller of some repute in the same place. 

4. A singular occurrence took place near Bloomsbury. A man who keeps a 
public-hpuse sold his wife and child to a neighbouring publican in Buckridge- 
street, for the consideration of one guinea, which was immediately paid down* 
and the wife delivered up with the usual formalities to the purchaser, who con- 
veyed her and the child to his house. 

5. Mr. Carrol, a Roman-Catholic priest, who had stopped at the end of Red-lion- 
court, Fleet-street, to shelter himself from the rain, was followed by three men, on* 
of whom gave him a violent push, which turned him quite round ; he then gave 
him a blow which drove him across the pavement into the kennel, and falling 
on the edge of the curb he received a wound on the right side of the head, 
which occasioned his death. He had been robbed of his watch, and, it is sup- 
posed, of what money he had in his breeches pocket, as none w'as found there- 
in ; but in a. side coat pocket there was found a purse containing 11 guineas, 
and a single guinea wrapped in brown paper. Mr. Carrol was a man of good 
property, about 74 years of age. 

; 6. A P/ench gentleman of distinction presented to the Society for the Im- 
provement of Naval Architecture, a plan, by which ships of war may be built 
at infinitely less expence,, draw one-third less water, be worked easier, and na- 
vigated by half the number of hands that they require according to the present 
mode of building, &c. Hi$ propositions induced the warmest approbation, and 
a vessel is immediately to be built under his direction. 

' 17. The Sessions commenced at the Old Bailey, when Thomas Bailey was 
capitally convicted of s ealing in the dwelling-house of Mary Fitzhejbert, six 
silver table spoons and other articles, her property. 

18. Mary Edkins was indicted for hdving married William Slark, on the 
6th of April last, George Edkins her husband being then alive ; the marriage 
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*fth fetAfni Mhfrpi-oved, she was found guilty. This trial dttdfowfl tkc liia 
fury of a cdnfrihg artful prostitute, makihg her market of an incdtt sidetato y<*mg 
man. < 

19. Patrick Murphy was capitally, and very deservedly convicted bf rftViSh- 
Ing Isabella Mackay, an infant about eight years of age ; Robert Andrews #4$ 
convicted of manslaughter, for killing and slaying William Pepper, knd re* 
ceived sentence to be imprisoned in NeWgate twelve months, and pay \ fitfe of 
one shilling. Mary Parker, charged with the murder of her bastard child. Was 
tiled and acquitted. 

. 20. Several of the rioters were tried, when Anthony Purchase and Richard 
Wamsbeck, for being concerned in beginning to pull down the house of a 
crimp ur Hoibdrn, and Joseph Strutt for a similar offence at Chari ng-Cross, 
were found guilty — * DeatA. The two first were recommended to mercy by the 
Jury. 

A Special Commission For trying the prisoners in the Tower and Newgate,, 
has passed the Great Seal ; and the Commissioners are. the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Baron Hotham, Mr. 
Justice Buller, Mr. Justice Grqse, and Mr. Justice Lawrence. It is to be opened 
bn the i6th of October nett. The following is a list of the prisoners : 


Committed to the Tower, 
John Horne Tooke, ^ 

Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, * 

John Richter, L 

John Augustus Bonny, ' 

John Thelwall, 

John Lovett, 

Thomas Hardy, 

John Martin, 

Stuart Kyd, 


19U1 May. 


29th May. 
6th June. 


All charged with High Treason. 


Committed to Newgate. 

Mr. Stone, 

John Hillier, 

John Ashley, 

Jean Baptiste Roussel, 

Richard Hayward, 

Thomas Spence, 

John Philip Francklow, June 6, da, 
John Baxter, July 8, 

High Treason. 




May 29, on 
V suspicion of 
! Treasoti. 


Committed to York Castle, Henry York alias Redhead, July 7, High Treason. 
Messrs. Hull, Pearson, Secretary Adams, and Pearce, are at large on bail. 
Carnage, Broomhead, Moody, Wideson, and Hill, from Sheffield; Saint, 
the Norwich Publican, and Edwards, still rema.n in custody. 


A marriage is said to be finally settled, with the consent of their Majesties, Be* 
fweeh his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and his first cousin, the Princess 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. The above intended marriage Was sanc- 
tioned by a Council held at Weymouth ; and Lord Southampton, it is said, 
■fcill be appointed Ambassador Extraordinary for the purpose of demanding tfiC 
Princess of Brunswick in marriage for the Prince of Wales. The guebiPS 
yacht is fitting up with all imaginable magnificence in Deptford dock-yard, tb 
Bring over the Princess, who is in her 17th year. Carlton-House Is tobe im- 
mediately completed at the expence of Government. — Parliament will meet 6n 
the 4th of November. . , ’ 


Early in September, the factor, Captain Bowen, sailed for New Ydrk, with 
*4 passengers. 

Ralph Eddowes, Esq. of Chester, with his wife and five children, accompa- 
nied by four other of the principal families of that city, sailed from Liverpool, 
about a fortnight before in the Hope, Capt. Johnson. Mr. Eddowes has taken 
with him a property of 26,000!. 

Mr. Cooper, of Manchester, with a wife and four children, and accompanied 
by eighteen of his friends, departed from Liverpool in the Atlantic, Captain 
Swaine. He had been twelve months ip America* purchased an estate on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, in the state of Pensylvannia, and returned fo* hii 
family and friends, who have now accompanied him. 

Mr. Russel, of Birmingham, a Magistrate for the counties of Warwick and 
Worcester, with bis twp brothers and their respective families ; Mr, H umpires* 
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e|BsQ*$ngham, who warned' the beautiful romantic villa at Camp-Mil, near that 
town, with eight of his relations, and above one hundred other families of Bir- 
mingham, have also taken their departure for America. 

A Miraculous Bscape. — A few days since, as Mr. Chatterton, plumber, of 
Bath, was at the bottom of a well, full 50 feet deep, by sortie accident a large 
stone rolled from the surface into the well, which being perceived by a labourer, 
he immediately called out to Mr. Chatterton, who had the presence of mind to 
place both his hands over his head, on which the stone fell, with no other injury, 
than merely grazing his hand and the side of his face. — The stone weighs 461b. 
and is preserved by Mr. C. who has caused an inscription to be placed upon it, to 
recor&his providential deliverance. 

^p£jneQ pjpbappily lost their lives in putting up the cornice of the mag- 
nifoq ut new church now erecting at Banbury ; where, from the tackle giving 
way, a stone 01 prodigious weight slipped from the wall, and broke down part of 
the scaffolding ; by which the foreman of the works was killed on the spot ; a 
second died without being able to utter a word ; and a third person most mira- 
culously saved his life by clinging to the cornice for some time, and afterwards,' 
by a wonderful effort, springing from thence to one of the scaffold poles, at the 
distance of about four feet. 

8ili«C£. A gentleman who resides in the city of Exeter has imposed a 
seven yeaja’ silence upon himself. He determined upon this peculiar vow, it 
is said, in consequence of his uttering some unguarded expressions, and has ab- 
solutely abided firm to his resolution now three years ; he often rides on horse- 
back about the streets of Exeter, and behaves perfectly genteel to any person 
who may accost him, but profoundly dumb. Perhaps so strange and singular a 
Vow, in its consequences, is.not to be met with in the records of history. 

It is said that Government is about to establish an Office of Prize-Money, for 
ouf brave English tars, whereby they will receive the whole of their propor- 
tions, free from all expence, and without any delay in the payment. 

Xn the City, of Eondon and its environs, including the Eorough,o£ Southwark, 
and the surrounding towns and villages in Middlesex, Surry, Kent, and Essex, 
vtithin ten unites of the Capital, it is computed that there are ahout 6000 licensed 
ale-l>QU8es 4 and the average upon the whole is supposed to be about 2 6 private- 
houses to ajie public-house, taking in on the scale 156,000 inhabited houses in and 
near the metropolis. In the above limits it is calculated, that including inmates 
anfflqdgsrs, there are about 222,000 families, who are, more or less, customers 
to ater,hau^£S, and upon this data, the proportion, is one public-house to every 37 families* • 

Unas tyeen generally understood, that about 60 families are necessary to sup- 
a creditable and newly-established ale-house ; and as a great proportion of 
the unfQrtunate persons discharged under the late Insolvent Act were publican's ; 
it s^Qul^seem that many of them have been ruined for want of that proper por- 
tion oT trade necessary to their support, 

Th \ Dpg and Duck , so long known in St. George's Fields as the resort of the 
Cyprian corps, took its leave of the public a few days since. Its declining state for 
•ome time* past threatened its speedy dissolution, and the prescription of the 
Justices a^the Quarter-Sessions, for its abstaining from the use of spirituous li- 
quprs> put a final end to its existence ! At the same time died, the Apollo Cardens , 
a well-known rival in the above neighbourhood. 

‘Prom the 4th to the 20th days of August last, were billetted upon the Crown- 
Iqn, at the village of Everly, in the county of W ilts. Seven hundred and eigbty-seven 
soldiers, all of whom were entertained by the landlord as they halted at his house 
uj^on their respective marches. . 

A, f ppraon at Horningsheath, in Suffolk, being drawn to serve in the Militia, 
w^jit to B»ury and procured a substitute, who, when sworn in, was asked what 
fafljjjy h$ had (the act specifying, that no person having more thaq one child 
born in wedlock shall be taken as a substitute) upon which he replied, that he 
had. a w.ifg and one child, home, and three in the chprch-yard; whereupon the 
0$fisjfaue (naturally concluding that the three. children were dead) swore him 
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in, and he joihed the regiment accordingly. It afterwards, however, appeared, 
that the man thus enrolled had four living children, and that he purposely sent 
three of them into the church-yard to play whilst he was attested. The point 
in dispute is, whether the parish of Horningsheath have aright to reimburse 
the guardians of the poor of Bury for the maintenance of more than the wife 
and ne child (for which we hear they have tendered payment), or whether they 
are liable to pay for the whole family of the substitute accepted by means of this 
evasive oath. 

At last Hereford assizes, in an ejectment cause, after along trial, John Tho- 
mas, a poor labouring man, recov ered an estate of upwards of 300!. a year, situ- 
ate in that county, which he had been kept out of near 20 years by an opulent 
gentleman. 

At Warwick assizes, a cause of seduction was tried, Aynge versus Dyer. 
The defendant was taken into the plaintiff 's house in a state next to dissolution. 
With great care and nursing he was recovered ; and in return, he debauched the 
plaintiff's daughter, a young girl of sixteen. The Jury gave a verdict, 4001. da- 
mages, highly to the satisfaction of the judge and a crowded court. 

The duty on glove labels has ceased, but all dealers in gloves are to continue 
to take out licences, or be subjected to the penalty of the late act. 

A few specimens of Swindling. — Money Lent. — “ Persons in want of 
money may have the same to ainy amount, on bond, note, or by way of an- 
nuity, at an hour's notice.'* The parties are not to expect more than one 
twentieth part of the value of their deposit ; and in certain cases may probably 
be plundered of the whole. 

Partner Wanted . — “ Any person having four or five thousand pounds at his 
disposal, will be taken into partnership in a lucrative business, where he may, 
with very little trouble, make 20 per cent, of his capital.” The advertiser, when 
he procures the new partner s money, becomes a bankrupt; and by fictitious 
books and fictitious creditors gets his certificate, and sets up in business on the 
deluded man who sought for 20 per cent. 

A Wife. — “ A gentleman of property may be introduced to a young lady, 
with a capital fortune at her own disposal. A handsome premium is expected, 
byway' of bond to the advertiser, payable on the day of marriage.” The young 
lady to be married is a jilt, not worth sixpence, at a boarding-school, where she 
passes for an immense fortune. The ceremony takes place, and the bridegroom 
is made to pay perhaps 1000I. for a wife not worth a groat. — Sucb things are ! 

Five Thousand Pounds Wanted — “ On landed property, in a registered county. 
None but principals will be treated with/* The estate is mortgaged for the sum, 
and the money paid ; but when application is made for the interest, it is disco- 
vered that the party who borrowed was not the owner of the estate ; that the 
whole was a fraud, and that the swindler and money are gone to America. 

Agriculture. — Among Agriculturists it has been a subject of dispute, 
which of the two methods of setting wheat could claim the pre-eminence, whether 
that of setting the corn in two rows on a flag, or that in one row only. A Gen- 
tleman of Norfolk has given the following statement of an experiment he made 
to decide the point in question : He set two ridges of land, lying parallel with 
each other, and cultivated precisely alike, the one with two rows of hdles on a 
flag, the other with one row only ; he then reaped parts of these ridges, each 
part forty yards in length, and ten in width ; when the produce of the former 
was three bushels within half a peck, and of the latter three bushels and a quar- 
ter of a peck, weighing nine pounds more. Besides the greater quantity of 
wheat produced,* there is a saving of 10s. an acre in the expence of seed and setting. 

Mr. Foote, in his survey of the County of Middlesex, made for the Board of 
Agriculture, represents, that there are kept for supplying the metropolis and 
its environs with milk, 8500 cows. Each producing eight quarts daily, is 
24,820,000 quarts in the year. This quantity when retailed at three-pence per 
quart, amounts to 310,250!. per annum. 

It may be mentioned as a remarkable instance of the breed of sheep, that 
Mr. John Brent, of Binworthy, in Shebear, Devon, wintered last year 4b 
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m *t§, wWA brttogttt him too lambs about Christmas last, and now the Same 
ewes have dropt 50 lambs more, and he expects them to have lambs soon again. 

Sir Jdfcn Sinclair computes the number of acres in Great Britain now lying in 
wastes and common fields, to be 12,351,600; that reckoning an annual increase 
of 9s. per acre, the annual rent would amount to 10,057,950!. ; and oh a sup- 
position, that the yearly produce per acre would be il. 7s. or 3 rents, it would 
Be worth 30,i7*,$$ot. per annum to the community. 

A correspondent in the agricultural line hopes that farmers in general will 
avail themselves of the early harvest, and sow plenty of turnips on the brush, 
as it will afford a seasonable relief to their cattle and sheep in the spring, espe- 
c tally as their fallow turnips have mostly failed. 

Whatever may have been the opinion formerly respecting the fly destroying 
turnips, it has been found that it is a white snail, which comes out in the night ; 
and the only remedy yet found out effectually to prevent their depredations is 
(as long since laid before the public by Mr. Vagg), to roll with a large field- 
roller all the ground over in the night, soon after the turnips come up. Fliel, 
after they have changed from their grub state, and have wings, do not feed 
upon vegetables. 


Potatoes. — • Erom the Reverend Arthur Young’s “ General View of the Agri- 
culture Sussex.” 

Farmers in die neighbourhood of Battel cultivate potatoes with great success 
for fattening bullocks; and they are experimentally convinced, that wheat after 
potatoes is equal to wheat sown either upon a clover lay, or a clean fallow. It 
is now about seventeen years since the cultivation of this yoot was first intro** 
duced as an improvement in Sussex husbandry ; and the farmer, to whom the 
county is so highly indebted for the introduction of it, has had the most pro- 
ductive crops of wheat sown upon potato? land; and the largest quantity of wheat 
per acre which he ever raised, was after potatoes, and sown on the 14th of De- 
cember. This Spirited improver introduces potatoes in the course of 1 wheat, 2 
potatoes, alternately ; always taking care to manure well for the wheat. His 
average crop of potatoes varies from 350 to 400 bushels, and his wheat from 3 
to 4 quarters per acre. This course be has practised from the time he first in- 
troduced the cultivation of potatoes, and they have never failed of an abundant 
produce. The farmers plant from 16 to 20 bushels of the clustered or globe sort, 
from the latter end of March to the beginning of May. They plough the wheat 
stubble about three times, and from 5 to 7 inches in depth. In spring they 
handhoe and shim the ground, as occasion requires ; and a month after Mi * 
chaelmas, take up the crop by spade or prong. The method of preserving the 
potatoes against the winter's frost, is to dig a hole proportioned to the quantity 
to be put in, usually about 4 or 5 feet deep ; and over this, to build up a house 
fo or 12 feet in height, with walls 6 feet in thickness, of clay and chopped 
tftraw plastered ; the entrance is filled with haulm or straw. Sometimes, in 
*ery severe weather, a little charcoal fire is burnt in an iron kettle. 

On the advantages Feeding Milch Cows in tbe bouse, in preference to issuing them 
out of doors, communicated by Baron D'Alten, an Hanoverian Nobleman, to the Hoard 
of Agriculture, 

. The Baron remarks, that milch cows are infinitely more profitably kept in 
the house than out of doors, but they must be early trained to it, otherwise 
they do not thrive. The best kinds of, food for them arc clover, lucerne, pota- 
toes, yams, turnips, carrots, cabbage, peas, and beans. 

Such cows as those in the neighbourhood of London, kept in the house, and 
properly fed, ought to yield nine gallons per day, for the first four months after 
calving. Afterwards the quantity will become less and less. 

But on the supposition that such cows yield, at an average, onty six gallon* 
for nine months, or two hundred and fifty-t.vo days, that at 6d. per gallon, pro- 
duces 3s. per day, or, in nine months, 37I. 16s. 

Each five gallons of milk should produce a pound of butter ; hence in all, 
joalb. worth, at is. per pound, 15I. 2s. The butter* milk, for fattening swine, 
should be worth 7k us. Total 22I. 13s. 

Vol. III., * G g 
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An English acre, of middling soil, should produce 2o,ooolb. weight of grien^ 
or 50001b. of dry clover. 

A large cow requires uolb. green, or 2 7 pounds and a half of dry clover per day, 
consequently in 365 days 40,1 501b. or a trifle more than the produce of two acres. 
Whereas the same cow, fed entirely out of doors, summer and winter, would 
require a pasture of four acres ; the ground would be injured by being poached 
with her feet; the grass hurt by being bruised instead of cut, and the manure 
would not be half so useful. 

According fo the first calculation, each acre should produce in milk 18I. 18s. 
and by the second (in butter and butter-milk), 1 il. 6s. 6d. besides the value of 

the manure. It has been found that currying cows fed within doors, and 

keeping them as cleanly as horses in a stable, are attended with the best conse- 
quences, both in regard to the milk they yield, and the rapid improvement of 
the cows themselves. 


PROMOTIONS. 

T HE Earl of Guildford, High Steward of the Corporation of Banbury.. 

Wm. Strutt, Esq. Mayor of Sudbury, for the year ensuing. Wm. Tay- 
lor, Esq. Mayor of Yarmouth. Mr. Alderman Wm. Phillips, Mayor of C0I7 
Chester. Mr. Remington, Mayor of Windsor. John Sawyer, Esq. Mayor of 
Tenterden, Kent. The Rev. Robert Foley, M. A. to the vicarage of St. Peter, 
with the rectory of St. Owen annexed, in Hereford. The Rev. Wm. Smith, to 
the vicarage of Norton Bavant. Wilts. Thomas Jenkins, Esq. Collector of 
the Port of Gloucester. Sir Gilbert Elliot is appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
the kingdom of Corsica, and will take up his residence at Bastia, 


MARRIAGES. 

THE Rev. Dr. Walker King, Preacher of Gray’s Inn, & c. to Miss Dawson, 
of Long Whatton, in Leicestershire. Edmund Smith, Esq. to Miss Ducane, 
of Horsham. Benjamin Hopkinson, Esq. of Rotterdam, to Miss Lang, of 
Finsbury-square. Mr. King, the arbiter elegantiarum of the Lower Rooms at 
Bath, has bowed himself into the good graces of a Welsh heiress , who has beei^ 
prevailed on tojjivehim her band in the dance matrimonial. The lady’s name is 
Bulkely. Thomas Plumer, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Counsel, to Miss Tur- 
ton, eldest daughter of John Turton, Esq. of Sugnall Hall, in Staffordshire. 
Robert Graham, Esq. of Jamaica, to Mrs. Lowe, late of the same Island^ 
John de Mierre, Esq. Merchant, to Miss Susannah Turner. Robert Williams, 
jun. Esq. of Birchin lane, Banker, to Miss Frances Turner, daughter of John 
Turner, Esq. of Putney. G. Piggot, of Cookham, in Berks, Esq. to Miss Ar? 
cher, of Wellford in the same county. Mr. Cunningham, Printer, of South* 
ampton, to Miss Charlotte Linden, of the same place. At Great Yarmouth, 
the Rev. Mr. Maurice, Dissentjng Minister, to Miss Priscilla Hurry, daughter 
of Mr. Wm. Hurry, Merchant. The Rev. John Owen, M. A. Fellow of Ben- 
net's College, to Miss Charlotte Green, of Cambridge. Christ. Pemberton, 
M. D. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, to Mis9 .Hamilton, a 
cousin of the Marquis of Abercorn. At Farminghom, Norfolk, James Beevor, 

Esq. to Miss Mary Rigba, of Norwich. Stothard, Esq. to Mrs. Payne, 

of Maldon, Essex. Stephen Costeker, Esq. of Great East Cheap, London, to 
Miss Philippa Young, of Felstead, in Essex. The Right Honourable the Ear! 
of Ilchester, to Miss Maria Digbv, third daughter of the late Dean of Durham. 
Mr; Wm. Ewart, Merchant, of Liverpool, to Miss Jacques, of Biddle, in 
Yorkshire. The Rev. Charles Hales, to Miss Anna Maria Byng, daughter of 
the Hon. John Byng. The Rev. R. Hervey, jun. Vicar of St. Lawrence, in 
Thauet, to Miss Ann Wade, of Brangling, in Hertfordshire. Wm. Povnce, 
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jup. Esq. of Midgham, in Berks, to the Hon. Miss Brown, sister to the late 
Viscount Montague. At Holkham, in Norfolk, Thomas Anson, Esq. of Shag* 
brojjtgh, Staffordshire, to Miss Ann Coke, youngest daughter of Thomas Wm, 
Coke, Esq. of Holkham, Member for Norfolk. At West-Ham, Essex, John 
Newbury, Esq. of Broad-street, Merchant, to Miss Sophia Wagner, niece of 
Sir Thomas Pryce, Bart. Mr. James Winbolt, Attorney, of New Basinghall* 
street, to Miss Mary Adams, of Ashtead, Surrey. The Rev. Henry Richards* 
B. D. Rector of Bushey, Herts, to Miss Baddppk, of Oxford. 


DEATHS. 

AT Congleton, Cheshire, Mr. Copeland, upwards of thirty years door-keep* 
er to the House of Lords. At his apartments at Grenier’s Hotel, in Jertnyn** 
street, his Excellency Count Merci d’ Argenteau, who a few davs since came 
to this country on a private embassy from the Emperor : his death was occa* 
sioned by a fever he caught while waiting at Helvoetsluys for a convoy to come 
to England. The lady of Mr. Pinckney, Ambassador from the United States 
of America to our Court. In the island of Guadaloupe, Capt. Henry Spencer, 
of the 32d regiment, of Bramley Grange, in Yorkshire. In Dublin, the Right 
Hon, Earl of Mayo, Archbishop of Tuam. In the West-Indies, Robt. Charlea 
Dering, Esq. a Lieutenant of the Iphigenia, third son of Sir Edward Dering, 
ofSurrenden Dering, in the county of Kent, Bart. At Guadaloupe, Capt. Robt. 
Johnston, of the 39th Regiment of Foot. At Lexden, near Colchester, Essex, 
Robt. Deighton, Esq. late a Captain in the 55th Regiment. Mrs. Hardy, wife 
of Mr. T. Hardy, shoe-maker, now confined in the Tower, under a charge of 
High Treason. Mrs. Hardy, a few moments before she expired, declared, that 
the separation from her husband, and the uncertainty in which she was respect-’ 
in g his trial, were the occasion of her death. At Guadaloupe, the Hon. Capt. 
Alexander Douglas, of the 38th Regiment; and Capt. George Johnstone, late 
of the 64th Regiment. At his seat near Lymington, General Cleaveland. At 
Reading, Berks, Wm. Tiffin, Esq. Captain in’ the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery. At Bastia, in Corsica, Mr. Metcalfe Eggington, B. P. Physician to the 
Army there. Mrs. Frances Hubbard, widow of Mr. Joseph Hubbard, Auc-, 
tipneer. The Hon. John Robertson, Judge of the Court of Admiralty of Mar- 
tinique, at St. Vincent’s ; as also Col. Dunford, of the Engineers, at Tobago; 
Col. Close, of the 65th, at Guadaloupe; and Lieut. Warren, of the 56th, at 
Martinique. At Rome, on the 5th ult. aged 75, Cardinal Salviati : he was cre- 
ated Cardinal by the present Pope Pius VI. in 1777: — three Cardinals’, hats 
are now vacant. At Fryers, in Anglesey, aged 76, after a very short illness. 
Sir Hugh Williams, Bart, of Nant, in Carnarvonshire, a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Army, and Member of ^Parliament for Beaumaris. George Barnard 
Kennet, Esq. one of the Serjeants at Arms to his Majesty, and eldest son of 
the lafe Alderman Kennet. At Chelsea, Mrs. Eliz. Walker, daughter of Mr. 
John Berjjselaer, formerly an eminent cabinet maker in the Strand, and widow 
of Mr. Wm. Walker, 01 Bawcliffe, Surgeon. At Beccles, aged 69, Mr. John 
Allcock. At Bath, Mr. Thomas Field, formerly an eminent bookseller in Lon- 
don. At Carlton Hall, Sussex, Osborne Fuller, Esq. Lately, Lieut. Charles 
Thackery, son of the late Dr. Thackerv, Physician, at Windsor: hi9 death was 
occasioned by his great exertion at the taking pt Guadaloupe. Mr. Charles 
Claydon, sen. late Butler of Trinity College, Cambridge. The Rev. Miles 
Steadman, Rector of South Fambridge, Essex. Suddenly, at Warley Camp, 
John Dawso*, Esq r Lieutenant of the Derbyshire Militia. At Horncastle, in 
Lincolnshire (where he had practised medicine upwards of fifty years), John 
Thoroldj M. D. aged almost 90: he was probably the last surviving pupil, in 
these kingdoms, of the celebrated Dutch professor Dr. Boerhaave. Aged 79, the 
Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson, Principal Secretary of State for Ireland, 
one of the Most Hon. Privy-Council of that Kingdom, Member of Parliament 
for the City of Cork, Provost .of Trinity-College, Dublin, and L. L. D. At hiq 
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house in Henrietta .street, Cavendish -square, Charles Sehryn, £sq* of ffoufa* 
Hall, Essex. Mr. John Cook, Office-Messenger at the Secretary of State’s 
Office. By a fall from his horse, Quarter-Master Holmes of the Lancashire 
Light Dragoons, encamped at Brighton. Alexander Cotton, Bsq. of Cfaete- 
reils, Herts, one of his Majesty's .Justices of the Peace for the said county. 
Sir James Johnstone, Bart, one of the Members for Weymouth and Meleomb* 
Regis, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army, and eider brother of Mr. Pulteney, 
who succeeds to the title and estate. In Hampten-Court Palace, the Right 
Hon. Viscountess Hester Malpas. In Portman -square, the Dowager Lady 
Rous. At Chelsea, John Turner, Esq. Comptroller of the Houshold, and House 
Steward to the Princess Amelia all the years her Royal Highness kept house. 
At his house in Parliament-street, George Stubbs, sen. Esq. Keeper of the 
Records of the Court of Common Pleas. At Walthamstow, Mrs. Free, wife 
of John Free, Esq. of London, Banker. At his house in Stratford Grove, Es- 
sex, the Rev. Peter Thomas Burford, Rector of Magdalen Laver, in the same 
county, and Vicar of Braugbing, in Hertfordshire. £t Lambeth, aged 97 years, 
Mr. John Apeledore, who was at the laying of the first stone of Westmmster- 
Bridge, and worked as a Mason till its being finished. He has left seven sons 
and five daughters, about twenty grand children, and three great-grand-chii- 
dren. The Rev. Guy Fairfax, of Newton Kyme, in Yorkshire: whilst per- 
forming divine service in his Parish Church, in apparent health, he fell back in 
the reading-desk, and instantly expired, without a struggle or a groan. Major 
General John Campbell, of Barbreck. At his seat at the Gnoll, in Glamorgan- 
shire, Sir Robert Mackworth, Bart. Xt his house in Clerkenwell-Close, in aa 
advanced age, William Blackborow, Esq. formerly a Justice of the Peace for 
Middlesex. At Brighton, Charles Eyre, Esq. of Clapham, Surrey. At Block- 
ley, in Worcestershire, the Rev. Charles Jasper Selwyn, A. M. 33 years Vi- 
car of that Parish, and Rector of Beverstone, in Gloucestershire. AtNunton, 
near Salisbury, James Neave, Esq. one of the Directors of the South Sea 
Company. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Wm. Emery, late of Arundel, Sussex, shopkeeper. John Turner the younger, 
of New Village, Yorkshire, victualler. James Cotter Bagshaw, of Savage 
Gardens, London, eomfactor. Eliz. Purcell and Thomas Wingfield Purcell, of 
New-street, Fetter-lane, London, glass-dealers. Wm. Barwick, of Liverpool, 
upholsterer. John Lewi9, of Llansaintfraid, in the county of Denbigh, in 
North Wales, timber-merchant. John Holmes and Henry Holmes, of Alders- 
gate-street, London, grocers. Thomas Taylor, of Manchester, house-builder. 
Benjamin Law, of Stamford, Lincolnshire, draper. Wm. Booth, of Norwich, 
wholesale linen-draper. Edward Buck, of Oxendon-street, victualler. Atkin- 
son Wilkin, of Seething-Iane, cheese-monger. John Pewsey, of Harp-alley, 
Fleet-Market, painter. Edward Haselden, of Gravel-lane, Surry, baker. Wm. 
Howel, of Chepstow, Monmouthshire, brandy-merchant. Samuel Hallan and 
John Hallan, of Wednesbury, Staffordshire, iron-masters. Benj. Parfkt and 
Joseph Webb, of Bristol, builders. Wm. Walker, of Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
cloth -maker. Robert Alburn, of Queen-street, London, merchant. Arthur 
Blackett, of South- Audi ey-street, Hanover-square, apothecary. John Wood the 
younger, of Castleshaw, Yorkshire, clothier. Richard Higginsog, of Manches- 
ter, dyer. Thomas Pattison, of Tadcaster, Yorkshire, common-carrier. John 
Bolton, of Norwich, merchant. Thos. Howard, of Romford, Essex, inn-holder. 
John Gill, of St. Mary, Newington, Surrey, scrivener. Anna Maria Bel! and 
Rachael Williams, of Golden-square, milliners. Francis William Wynter, of 
Norwich, brandy -merchant. Wm. Howell and John Seys, of Chepstow, Mon- 
mouthshire, brandy-merchants. Thos. Benison, of Stockport, Cheshire, cotton- 
manufacturer. Wm. Bright, of Foleshill, in the county of the city of Coven- 
try, worsted-manufacturer. Peter Whitaker, of Manchester, machine-maker. 
Thomas Hatfield the younger, of Chapel in le Frith, Derbyshire, cotton manu- 
facturer. George Derbyshire, of Freeman' s-court, Comhill, London, jeweller. 
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Amicus , of the Union Lodge, Exeter, has our Thanks for his Brotherly Kindness 
in promoting this Publication-— he will shortly find his wishes in some mea* 
sure complied with. The Plan, Elevation, and Section , of the Freemason*' Charity 
School now building, are in the Hands of the Engraver* 

Dr. Perfect's Poem on Madness is unavoidably postponed 0tt Account of its 

Length- 

The Favours of the R W. M. of the Cambrian Lodge will be very acceptable ; he 
will perceive in this Number Marks of our Attention. 

We hope our Brother Somerville has received the Letter sent with the idth No. of 
the Magazine to Edinburgh. 

Tq Rustic** >ve are greatly obliged for Bis flattering attentions; but there is a 
Want of Interest in his Subjects, of Novelty in the Ideas, and of Elegance, 
not of Accuracy, in the Style, of which we think he will hiiqself be sensible on 
a Revisal of his two Essays, which shall be carefully transmitted to him if lie 
will favour us with his Address. 

At large Supply of the Masonic Tokens , for which the Applications have been so 
nunaferqus, has been received by the Proprietor, and may be had at the Bri- 
tish Letter Foundry, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-Lane, London* 
an Account of them, with Engravings, No. XVI. Page 212. 

X. T. is informed tjiat the Portraits in Freemasons Hall are intended to be given 
as Frontispieces to our Volumes. 

No. III. of Select Papers read before a Literary Society in London , came too late for 
Insertion this Month, but shall certainly appear in our next. 

The Proprietor begs his Brother A. — R. W. Master of St. Peter's Lodge, Walworth, 
will accept his best Thanks for his very kind Attentions. It |s intended to 
continue the Insertion of Masonic Songs set to Music. 

Erratum in our last, P. 192, line 44, dele the Word “innate.” 


Any of the Portraits contained in this Work may be had in Frames, handsomely 
gilt and glazed, at 3s. 6d. each, by applying at the British Letter-Foundry, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-Lane, where Communications for the Pro- 
r&iRTOR will be thankfully received. 

/ 

Subscribers may have their Volumes bound by sending them as abovfc 


PRICES OF BINDING PER VOLUME.. 

s. d. 

Half-bound, Russia back - --*-20 

Calf, lettered - - -------30 

Ditto, gilt - - - - -- -- .- 36 
Extra, with Masonic Embellishments — «r 4 6 
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TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 

Respected Sir, and Worthy Brother, 

The following Oration by an eminent Brother , containing useful In* 
struction for all ranks, for the man, the Mason , and the Christian, 
I have no hesitation in recommending to your Readers in general ; 
hoping by the insertion of it you will both please them and oblige 
Xaur faitlful Brother , and sincere Well-wisher, 

JAMES SOMERVILLE , 

Edinburgh, E. S. L. R. E. 212. G. ]L 6* 

Juiy 24, 1 794. « 

AN ORATION 

DELIVERED IN A FUNERAL LODGE 

HELD AT EDINBURGH, FEBRUARY 14, 5778, 

IN HONOUR OR 

THE MOST WORSHIPFUL 
WILLIAM ST. CLAIR OF ROSLIN, ESQ. 

FORMERLY HEREDITARY GRAND MASTER MASON OF SCOTLAND, 

•BY SIR WILLIAM FORBES, BART. G. M. 


Right Worshipful Masters, Worshipful Wardens, anif 
Worthy Brethren, 

TT SHOULD have been greatly wanting in my duty had I not 
fl called you together on so solemn an occasion as the death of our 
late Most Worshipful Grand Master, and Worthy Brother, 
St. Clair of Roslin, to whom our Craft lies under very high ang 
peculiar Qbiig*tion$. 
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Fdneral Orations are but too often perverted from their proper put* 
poses, and, instead of exhi biting faithful portraits of departed merit, are 
prostituted to tbearts of pompous declamation and unmeaning panegyric. 
It would be no very difficult task for me in this manner to ring changes 
on a set of well-sounding words, and to make a display of ali the epi- 
thets and all the virtues that can adorn a human character. But this 
would neither do honour to my audience nor myself ; far less to the 
person whose death we now meet to commemorate. As something, 
hgwever, is probably expected from me in the office which I ixzye 
now the honour to fill, 1 shall beg leave to lead your attention for 
a few minutes, whilst I recal to your remembrance what he was, 
and the gratitude which we owe to the memory of this worthy 
Brother. 

Descended from an ancient and illustrious house, whose heroes 
have often bled in their country’s cause, he inherited their intrepfci 
spirit, united with the milder virtues of humanity, and the polished 
mariners of a gentleman. Athletic and active, he delighted in all 
the manly exercises, and in all of them excelled most of his con- 
temporaries. Ardent in his pursuits, he steadily persevered in pro- 
moting the interests of every public society, whether of business or 
amusement, of which he was a member, and thereby justly obtained 
pre-eminence in each. 

• Of this laudable spirit on the part of our worthy Brother,- no so- 
ciety can afford a more remarkable instance than our own. Among 
other marks of royal approbation conferred on his ancestors for their 
faithful and valuable services, they enjoyed tbe dignity of Grand 
Master Mason by charters of high antiquity from the kings df 
Scotland. This hereditary honour continued in the family of Roslirt. 
until the year 1736 *, when, with a disinterestedness of which there 
are few examples, he made a voluntary resignation of the office into 
the hands of the Craft in general ; by which, from being hereditary, 
it has ever since been elective: and in consequence of such a 
singular act of generosity it is, that by your suffrages I have now 
the honour to fill this chair. His zeal, however, to promote the 
welfare of our society was not confined to this single instance; for 
he continued almost to the very close of life, on all occasions where 
his influence could prevail, to extend the Spirit of Masonry, and to 
increase the number of tbe Brethren . It is, therefore, with justice 
that his name should be ever dear to the Craft, and that we lament 
the loss of one who did such honour to our Institution. 

To these more conspicuous and public parts of his character I art! 
happy to be able to add, that be possessed in an eminent degree tbe 
virtues of a benevolent and good heart; virtues which ought ever to be 
tbe distinguishing marks of a true Brother. Though those ample and 
flourishing possessions which the house of Roslin once inherited, had, 
by the mutability of human things, almost totally nlouldered away. 


* See the account of his resignation, &c. p. 174. 
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bb as scarcely to leave to him the vestiges of their ancient and extensive 
domains, yet he not only supported with decent dignity the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, but he extended his bounty to many ; and, as 
far as his fortune permitted, was ever ready to assist those who claimed 
the benefit of his protection. If in the course of transactions in 
.business his schemes were not always successful; if a sanguine 
temper sometimes led him too far in the pursuit of a favourite plan ; 
whatever might be urged against his prudence, none ever suspected 
the rectitude of his principles ; and if at any time he was uninten- 
tionally the cause of misfortune to others, it was never without his 
being at the same time himself a sufferer. 

After this brief, but, I hope, just and well-merited eulogium , permit 
me to claim your attention a little longer to some few reflections which 
naturally present themselves on such an occasion ; and which, there- 
fore, I hope, will not be thought foreign to the purpose of our pre- 
sent meeting. I need hardly remark that commemorations such 
as this, are meant not solely in honour of the dead, but chiefly for the 
advantage of the living. Our worthy Brother is now gone to that 
laud where, in respect of the passions and prejudices of mortals, 
“ all things are forgotten where he is far removed from the ap- 
plause or censure of the world. But whatever can tend to enhance 
the value of departed merit, must, to an ingenuous mind, prove an 
incitement to the performance of praise-worthy actions ; and if we 
make the proper use of this recent instance of mortality, our Brother’s 
death may prove of higher utility to us than all those advantages for 
which in his life-time we stood indebted to. him. 

My younger Brethren will permit me to remark to them, that 
although this our Most Worshipful Brother attained to that age 
which David has marked as the boundary of human life *, at the 
same time without experiencing any great degree of that u labour and 
sorrow ” which the royal prophet has recorded as the inseparable con- 
comitants of so advanced a period ; although his mental faculties re- 
mained unimpaired to the last, and even his bodily strength had 
suffered but a slight and very late decay ; we are not to look on this 
as a common instance, nor to expect that we shall certainly be in- 
dulged with an equal longevity ; for hairs so grey as his are per- 
mitted but to a few, and few can boast of so singular an exemption 
from the usual uneasinesses of advanced age. Let us not, therefore, 
vainly flatter ourselves that we have still many years unexhausted, in 
which we shall have time sufficient for the performance, of the duties 
peculiar to our respective stations ; nor from this id eg delay those 
tasks which, although of infinite importance, we may be disposed to 
postpone a little longer, because they are not perhaps of a very plea- 
sing nature. 

If this instance of our aged Brother should seem to contradict my 
assertion, I am able, to confirm it by another event, which but too 


Vol. IIL 


* Seventy-eight years, . 
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Fully proves the justness of jny observation. The haflowfed earth h 
but newly laid' over the remains of a noble lady*, cat off in the 
morning of her days. Blest with health, with youth, with beao*y, 
riches, titles, beloved by aH who knew her; yet all these “ blwsbmg 
honours ” could avail her nothing; they quickly vanished* and “ ime 
ibe baseless fabric of a vision , left not a wreck behind So sudden* so 
unexpected was her fate, so little thought she of her instant disserta- 
tion, that she drew her last breath without a moment's time to say. 

May Heaven receive my farting spirit ” Ah awful warning this ! 
May it strike such forcible conviction ott our minds of the uncer- 
tainty of all sublunary things, that we may study to live With inno- 
cence like hers, lest our fate may steal upon us equally sudden* and 
equally unlocked for. 

To my Brethren who like myself have passed the middle period of 
life, hftow me to say, that by having already spent thirty .or forty 
years in this world, our chance of making a much longer residence 
in it is greatly diminished ; and even the longest life with which 
our hopes may flatter us will shortly come to an end. When we 
look forward to the years to come, the space indeed, in Fancy’s eye, 
seems almost immeasurable ; but when we look back on the same 
apace already past, how does it appear contracted almost to nothing? 
Happy if we can look back on something better than a total blank ! 
If we can discover, on a careful and impartial review, that the general 
tenor of our conduct has been virtuous, our anxiety to live many 
more days should be less ; but if we find nothing by which to mark 
our former yeais but scenes of guilt and fbHy, the time we have yet 
to spend oh earth may prove too short to expiate them, and we may 
be called out of the world before the great business of life be finished, 
perhaps even before it be properly begun. It is, therefore, our in- 
dispensable dhty to employ well that period which may yet be 
granted to us, and not to waste in idleness those precious hofrrs that 
Heaven has lent us for the noblest purposes, and of which we murt 
one day render a severe account. 

My Brethren who are farthest advanced in years, will not, I hope, 
be offended if they are reminded of their mortality by a Brother, 
younger than themselves; because it is by one who has but lately 
escaped from the gates of the grave, and exhibited in his own 
person a striking instance in how few hours the highest health and 
strength may be reduced to a state of the lowest debility. It has 
pleased Heaven, however, to spare me a little longer, in order to 
shew, pe haps, that in the hands of the Almighty alone are the issues 
of life and death ; and that not a single moment ‘of our mortal 
existence but the present can we call oirr own. This uncertainty 
of life is, indeed, of all reflections the most obvious, yet, though 
the most important, it is unhappily too often the most neglected. 
What a damp would come over our spirits, what agitations would 

* The Countess of Eglintoun, who died at the age of twenty-one. 
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be raised even in this assembly, were the book of fate to be unrolled 
to our view ! If Providence should permit us to penetrate this 
moment into futurity, and to foreseethe fate of ourselves and others 
only to the end of the present year, some of us who, perhaps, 
suppose death to be at a great distance, would see him already at 
the very doer; some who, in full security, are dreaming of a long 
course of years yet to come, would find that they have already 
entered on tlieir last *, and that before it come to a close, they, like 
our departed brother, shall be mingled with the dust. A great part 
of this assembly, by tue course or nature, will probably survive a 
little longer ; but it is morally certain that some of us, before the sun 
has made another annual revolution, will be removed hence to that 
unchangeable state where our doom will be fixed for ever. And 
although Heaven has wrapt in impenetrable darkness who they are 
'that lhall pass through the vale of the shadow of death during that 
*hort period', in order that we may all live in a state of habitual 
preparation, yet who can have the presumption to say, that he him- 
self shall not be the first to visit " that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns ?'* 

Hbw careful, therefore, ought we to be not to disappoint the wise 
design' of this mysterious secrecy, nor pervert what is meant to keep 
ills perpetually dn our guard, into a source of fatal security ; for the 
day will most assuredly come (whether sooner or later is of little 
importance to us) when we likewise shall be numbered with those 
who have been . 

' May wo all endeavour, therefore, so to live daily as we shall fer- 
vently wish we had lived when that awful moment overtakes us in 
Ulrich our souls shall be required of us. May we study to act in such 
a htanner, that our practice may prove the best comment on the prin- 
ciples of our Craft, and thereby teach the world, that Charily and 
Brotberiy Love, integrity of heart, and purity of manners, are not less the 
eburaderistTcs of Masonry than of Religion. Then may we piously 
hope,’ that when a period even still more awful than the hour of ouf 
dissolution shall arrive, when the last trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead •shall be raised incorruptible ; when our scattered atoms shall 
be Collected, and we shall all appear in the presence of the Lord God 
.Omnipotent, u the high and lofty One who inhabitetb eternity,” that 
our transgressions will be mercifully forgiven, and that the Grani* 
Architect of the Universe will be graciously pleased to give us 
Wst from all our labours, by an admission into the celestial Fraternity 
of angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect. 
fo Him be glory, honour, and praise, for ever and ever x Amen, 


* Vide Kiddoch’s Sermons 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF 

THE RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY OiRDER OP 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 

OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 

BY J. WATKINS, LL. D. 


Continued from Page 100. 


G ODFREY had formed the design of completing the ccftiquest 
of Palestine, and in all probability would have succeeded, bad 
not an epidemic disorder seized his camp, and carried him offJuly 
j 8 , i i oo. In him the infidels lost their greatest dread. His brother 
Baldwin succeeded him, and assumed the title of King of Jerusalem. 
He was active and valiant, adding many places of the holy land to the 
power of the Christians ; but, preparing for the siege of Tyre,; a 
dysentery carried him off in 1 1 1 8, when he was su<Sceeded by Bald- 
win, Count of Edessa, his cousin. 

The same year that carried off the king witnessed also the death of 
Gerard, rector of the Hospital of St. John. The Brethren of the 
order unanimously chose as his successor Raymond Dupuy, a French 
gentleman of a noble house in Dauphiny. , -• 

Here the generality of historians fix the sera of the order of the 
Templars ; though a few date their commencement at a later period. 

It is certain that at this time Raymond formed the plan of extending 
the benevolent institution of St. John far beyond its original plan, and 
even beyond the strict nature of its design. It originated as we have 
seen from the amiable principle of universal love, holding out an 
asylum to the miserable and afflicted of every, description, though 
particularly so to the Christian pilgrims. Military service, it should 
seem, could not comport with such an institution as this; yet so 
distressing was the state of the Christians at this time in Palestine, 
from the numerous bands of ferocious robbers which infested it, that 
there was a powerful reason for that deviation from the orignal design 
which was now resolved on* by the new Master of the Lodge of St 
John. At his persuasion the Brethren of the order resumed their 
arras for the. generous purpose of succouring the distressed, and rid- 
ding the country of assassins and thieves. He divided the Hospi- 
tallers into three classes; the first was composed entirely of noble 
persons who had been used to bear arms ; the second was made up of 
ecclesiastics ; and the third were serving brothers, who were toatrend 
the knights and to do menial service. But though this division was 
made they still consisted of one body, uhited on the principle of 
love to God and to each other ; and, therefore, each one addressed 
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'himself to his companion under the amiable and endearing com* 
pellation of Brother . 

Having thus altered, or rather enlarged their plan, the order w is 
soon enchased by the acquisition of multitudes of young gentlemen 
from different countries of Europe. This necessarily produced a 
new distinction, and accordingly the knights were enrolled under 
seven divisions, agreeable to their several countries, viz. Provence, 
Auvergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Germany, and England. 

A slight consideration of that dark age, with a view to the condition 
of this institution, will shew us the necessity those knights must have 
been under of certain common signs among themselves. Numbers 
of them must have been ignorant of each other’s language; and, 
besides, in their nocturnal excursions a difficulty would arise in not 
being able to distinguish the Saracen from the Christian. A common 
language, therefore, was indispensable, composed as well of signs 
'as words. 

The Hospitallers having thus assumed the military profession, and 
^obtained the ecclesiastical sanction, offered their services to Baldwin 
king of Jerusalem, who accepted the tender with marks of uncommon 
satisfaction. Their assistance was peculiarly seasonable to that mo- 
; narch, as he had to defend his possessions against indefatigable and 
Very formidable enemies. The infidels having gained a considerable 
victory over the Christians of Antioch, were flushed with the desire of 
pushing their arms against the king of Jerusalem. Baldwin met 
them with as earnest a desire, and -the action was long, dubious, and 
bloody. To the Hospitallers was the event chiefly owing, and that 
event was glorious. Against their impetuosity resistance was vain ; 
they bore down all before them, and death and destruction marked 
the progress of the men who had originally united in the purposes 
of peace and good-will to their fellow-creatures. The triumphant 
Christians entered the city of Antioch, which Baldwin put into a 
strong state of defence, and garrisoned with a considerable force. 

Not long after this victory that active prince was taken by the in- 
fidels in an. ambuscade, and consternation and dismay seized upon 
the Christians. After a captivity of near two years the king was 
ransomed, and the war was renewed with increased vigour and mutual 
rage. 

Amidst this state of contention, this business of blood, the Hos- 
pitallers are said by their conspicuous valour to have given rise to a 
new order of religious knighthood. 

Nine Frenchmen of distinction, animated by so illustrious an ex- 
ample, and moved with pity for the pilgrims who journied from mo- 
tives of piety towards the sepulchre of Jerusalem, formed themselves 
into a little society to guard those devotees through the defiles of 
the mountains, and the most dangerous passages. There is every 
reason to believe that these persons were, in fact, themselves mem- 
bers of the Lodge of St. John ; and only from a particular zeal 
bound themselves to a new and very necessary branch of duty. It 
is from this persuasion that I have entered so particularly into the 
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-t < wy of Hospitalers, and the state of the Christian af&i** 'm the 

holy land. The history of the Knights of the Temple is intemowjt 
-Vith that of the Hospitallers. They both proceeded from one stock, 
and that was the Lodge of St. John* Other orders of religious 
Jcfdghthpod at that early period I find none. The chronicles, almost 
as %rk the aera of which they treat, give us no other tight upon Sfe£ 
origin of tbpse institutions than what is here briefly detailed. Atfirst 
united for th/e laudable design of relieving the distresses of theoare-wofcfc 
traveller, and of aiding the purposes of pijfcy, they excite the highest 
admiration. Circumstances arose which enlivened their zeal in flfce 
cause of religion to a greater glow, and they assumed the sword and 
thp spear under the same pretext. Their motive herein, and their 
consequent conduct, cannot but excite our admiration also, but it is 
nn admiration, of a different kind. The principle of kwe and b*a*~ 
volence seems, to have been forgotten, or at least lessened. Yet will 
I not venture to condemn in this case, because much is to be allowed 
to the manners of the age. Still must I say that the contemplation 
of the Lodge of St, John, filled with pious men exercised in the 
Works and labours of love, offers to ipy mind a far rkher satisfaction 
than tbq same men clothed in armour, and performing deeds of 
valorous exploit almost surpassing human. -In the one; I perceiwe 
religion, clothed in Her most amiable dress, exhibiting to the view the 
Saviour of mankind, distributing, through the charitable hands of 
hia servants, mercy andcomfort to the distressed, the wounded, the 
poor, and the helpless : in the other I perceive rage aud fury, cruelty 
and revenge, spreading desolation, dismay, and death. 1 

Such are the introductory reflections* with which I could not help 
opening the particular story of the Knights of the TemfilCi 
(To be continued, f 


EXTRACTS FROM TWO SERMONS, 

PREACHED BEFORE THE ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE 

SOCIETY OF FREEMASONS , 

Ai Woolwich, Kent, Dec . 37, 1787, and 17&S, being the 
versary Festivals of St. John. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL TURNER^ A, M, 


A PANEGYRIC adequate to the honours of, and various 
benefits flowing from the Craft, is nq. easy ts$k, lt§ 
however, been so often attempted, by m^n of the first erudition 
shall apologize for my saying little on that point; \vhfie JL unde*’ 
>pur sincerely, though humbly, tq $$jrve tfig ffcieg&§, by 
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posing the absurdity and Wdalfttess of the Objections usually 
brought against it. 

Masonry I affirm to be a mystic science, therein, under apt 
figures, select numbers, and choice emblems, solemn and impor- 
tant truths* naturally tending to improve the understanding, 
mend' the heart, and to bind us more closely to one another, are 
most expressly contained. In proportion as the wise, the learned* 
and the good- hdVe studied it, they have loved it. But like all 
ether virtuous' characters, or things, it hath met with persecution:, 
its enemies have been many; nor Have its friends been few^ 
Mature reflection on the characters of its adversaries, in a great nieai- 
sure, destroys all they say. For, in the first place,* no trtity 
sensible man will ever speak against what he doth not understand. 
There are some bigots in their opinions against it. It is,. cry they, 
a bad thing,— ^an unlawful thing, — a sinful thing. — Why? Because 
we detest it, and abhor it. To pity such, is no mean part of 
Christian love; since, I am persuaded, that even in good hearts 
fhe fir$t emotions respecting them, wgre those of scorn and contempt. 
Of what use is it to reason with bigots, whether in religion, mo- 
mis, or politics ? 

There are Some who speak against it, more from the vanity 
of saying somewhat on the point, than that they can urge a single na- 
tional objection. If it be good, say they, why not tell it ? But 
We apprehend, continue these wise-acres, there is nothing in it. 
As for words, — signs, — tokens, — all stuff, — depend upon it, there 
are no such things. Now, what genuine Son of Ancient Masonry 
Would bold converse With such people ? Let them prattle on 
if it pleases ally who hear, they must be as weak as themselves, 
&nd it never can injure yom 

The Weightiest objection is yet to come, nor will I flinch front 
ft. Many thinking, serious, and judicious persons, argue thus: 
— — The reason Why We are enemies to Masonry is, the effects. 
Which, from close observation, We have repeatedly traced. We 
have seen those, who call themselves warm zealous Masons, 
most regular in their attendance on the Lodge, — ready to go any 
lengths, both as to distance of place, loss of time, and expences, 
in pursuit of Masonry, who never appeared at church, and fre- 
quently left their families without bread. Others we have remark- 
ed, apparency britffful of Masonry, and vastly fond of each Brother, 
doubtless, in the Lodge, according to their principles, who yet 
* would cheat, deceive, and supplant those very brethren in trade, 
and the ordinary transactions of society. They would defame 
them, and Were it practicable, we have beheld them attempting 
to take, a$dt Were, the very bread out 6f their mouths. Instead 
of being friends to mankind, or one another, tfiey are filler wolves, 
graying with fatoeky <m whatever comes in their way. 

In the Hast place, the abuse of a thing is no valid objection to 
inherent goodness. KoW many call themselves Christians, Who 
are a disgrace to it> yet ultimately hurt not the gospel, but them* 
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1 telves P Besides, a man's ^eoMi is not to be rated from his own exagge- 
fitted accouht Of the matter, brit from what he actually, uniformly, mild 
mbfoliitfejy is); The apostle hath told us, that whosoever provideth not 
for his ctam, fe an infidel ; therefore we conclude, that no good Mason 

* will* ever be deficient in the due performance of all moral and relative 
dufoes. If a mart? is negligent in religious points, depend on it he is 
good for little in the Lodge. 

As to the second part of the objection, viz. that they will backbite 
and injure one another, it is too true. But what does it prove? 
simply this— that in the best institutions upon earth worthless charac- 
ter may occasionally be found. In the holy family itself, consisting 
but of twelve, one was a devil. Did that hurt the integrity of the 
eleven ? far from it. Why lay the faults of a few at the door of large 
respectable bodies of men, who, by assiduously working atthe. Craft, 
have done honour to human nature ? Where the heart is bad what can 
you expect from the tongue ? After all, is it more than what happens 
in the most solemn duties of religion ? Have there not been wretches 
who could go to the table of the Lord, arid the. very next day traduce 
the moral character of the minister from whose hands they received 
the holy sacrament? And if that w. s not making it tp themselves the 
cup of devils, 1 know not what the Apostle meant when he made use 
of those terms. 

Why need I multiply words to confirm it? Built on and drawn 
from revelation, must it not be of divine original? Adorned by the 
beneficent actions and amiable virtues of thousands, the first in point 
. of rank; knowledge, and moral excellence, of every language, in 
’ every age, and in every clime, must it not possess an inherent Worth ? 
Thou heaven-descended beam of light, beauty, and perfection ! how 
hast thou been the means of saving life and property ; reconciled 
most jarring interests, and converted fiercest foes to dearest 
friends ! On, on theii, my dear Brethren, pursue the great lecture 
with alacrity and firmness, each moving on the square of truth, by 
the compass of God’s word, according to your respective stations, in 
all the rules of symmetry, order, and proportion. — Nor dread when 
your earthly Lodge shall be dissolved ; your jewels will still be Safe, 
and you shall be admitted into a more glorious Lodge, even an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens ; where angels and saints 
1 : shall fe&your* fellow-crafts and companions; and the Sppreme Ar- 
chitect of the Universe your ineffably great and glorious Grand 
♦\Maste^ — your fight — your life — your joy— your all 1 


NEED I tell you the honours of Masonry are as illustrious as 
they are ancient. You know it, and firmly believe it. Still do 
you not agree with me, they shine the brightest when they are 
grounded* on real piety. Ill all sciences there have been pretenders, 
and perhaps bf most secrets in the arts there have been counterfeits : 
yet this fibither tarnishes the beauty, nor weakens this tenet of our 
Craft* that Masonry and Brotherly Love ought to go hand in hand* ' 
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- Diligently search the Scriptures ftr the secrets of your art; an* 
While you toil to pry into the covenant, the signs, and tokens, that 
subsisted and were communicated between the kings of Judah and of 
Tyre, O may the spirit of the Widow’s Son be in you 1 filling you with 
a knowledge of the points on which all the above turned, even wisdom 
to design, strength to execute, and the beauties of holiness to adorn. 
Remember that the same pages contain an inestimable pearl of great 
-price, and that those individuals are the only wise and good who 
make that pearl their own. Numberless are me encouragements to 
do this. Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
ajnd it shall be opened to you. In that case you lay hold on the right 
pillar in the temple, both of solid fame and spiritual wealth, whereby 
you shall be established ; and then you may safely rest upon the left, 
a still higher column in your scientific line, since in that you will find 
strength. Another motive to this flows from the examples before 
you. In the various periods of society, the greatest — the most 
learned-’— and the very best of characters, have belonged to your Fra- 
ternity. Whatever be your rank in life, on close observation you will 
find those in a similar station who have dignified themselves, and 
been useful to mankind. The widow that threw in her mite was the 
most generous and compassionate of all who then entered the temple. 
Verbal love is but painted fire ; therefore, let his example who went 
about doing good, be the pillar so elegantly adorned with lily-work, 
kindly directing and inflaming your humanity towards the Brethren. 
Meet the very lowest of them on the level of condescension, nor ven- 
ture to despise the man for whom perhaps a Saviour died; that so you 
may be able to hold up your heads when justice is laid to the line, and 
righteousness to the plummet. Let your pure benevolence spread 
every Way, like the more than gem-studded arch of heaven, expanding 
even over your enemies when in distress, that you may prove your- 
selves to be the children of the Most High, who is behign to the un- 
thankful, and to the evil. Philanthropy is not confined to name or 
sect, to climate or language. Like the power of attraction, which 
reaches from the largest to the smallest bodies in the universe, it 
.unites men from the throne to the cottage. Whether your Lodge 
meetson the high mountains of worldly grandeur, and is beheld from 
afar; or in the lowest vales of obscurity, and noticed but by few; 
whether under Adoniram you hew on the tops of Lebanon, or with 
Ahohab and Bezaleel, are in distinguished offices near the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, or with the sons of Levi serve at the altar, O sit not at a 
Brother's call ; if he be in danger fly to his relief ; if he be deceived 
tell him the truth ; if he be calumniated, justify his character— bear 
his burdens — allay his sorrows — and espouse his cause ; nay, if in 
many things he* hath erred, still recollect^ that indiscretion in him 
ought not to destroy humanity in you. 

As the Eastern Magi opened their treasures, which, ' doubtless, 
were various, io the Redeemer of souls, so every Brother should be- 
/given to hospitality ; ready to distribute, willing to communicate, and 
eager to employ, his gift or power, whatever it xn^y be, fa the mutual 
Vol, 111, U 
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gpod off each other, *nd tMrcv&naon henefitor all. Owing to ihe 
prevalency of : this endearing munificence, file holy David, who colv 
letted so magnificently towards the bonding of the temple, aided by 
the spirit of inspiration)) informs us in Nfhe book of Psalms, that the 
glorious head of the Church, and Grknd Master in Israel, of whom 
the whole family in Heaven and on earth is caked, may, among othetf 
things, be found out by fins, that »all his garments smell of myrrh, 
^ioes, and cassia. 

, -Diminish not the value of your hencficenfce by the harshness of the 
manner, but be affable, be courteous, be kind, and so secret lest you 7 
wound the sensibility of the receiver, that on many occasions you let 
not your right hand know what your left hand doth. Above all, be 
sincere, and, however powerful the enticements to the contrary, scorn 
dissimulation's winding path, for it inevitably leads to loss of character- 
and to future ruin. Joab and Judas could give good words, nay, kiss * 
when they meant to kill. Equally treacherous are numbers in the; 
present age, who never speak you fairer than when they wish to un- : 
cfermine you ; or when they say that they pray for your success, wouM' 
nevertheless inwardly rejoice at your misfortunes. 

As light and science came from the East, may we, who’ by reason 1 
of mental darkness were once just in the opposite extreme, nowr 
quickened by the Spirit of God, and enlightened in the saving prill-*' 
ciples of true knowledge, be enabled to move according to the rales ■ 
of order, in the nicest lines of symmetry, back to the sou rce of perfect 1 
light. What improvements our Science received among the Magi 
of Persia, or the learned among the Egyptians ; ' whether Pythagoras 
brought it to Greece, and the silence imposed on his disciples was 
analogous to our taciturnity about the mysteries of our art to all but 5 
the Eklectoi, and how far it was preserved and studied by the Druids * 
in .Britain, with many other curious circumstances, we shall leave for 1 
the investigation of more sequestered hours. Perhaps it employed ' 
the solitary retirement, in some measure, of the Essenes, the most" 
particular and eremfcal sect among the Jews. That some of its parts 
may have composed the abstruse and impenetrable Sephiroth is not 
impossible. This far we can say, that if it did, it would be as ra- 
tipnal an interpretation of the ten circles, as any which Maimonides * 
of thft oth r pa balistical doctors have given. 

, Suffix it at present to note, that we are Free, because no bondman r 
is, permitted amongst ns, and Accepted, seeing we have stood the test 
of awwal probationary degrees with applause ; emulous to be found 
wprthy of ttye illustrious badges worn by those who hold the firirt 
plages-thme*. where no* atheist, no libertine, or reprobate^ person, 
kpovffi to. be such,, ought ever tb gain admission. To guide vti by 
the w«\y we have not one star but many. Let the Bible be therute 
of our faith; may we square all our actions by the precepts of our * 
Saviour; and set ^ compass to our words, as relative to others; 
especiady-thpee whom we know to be Brethren. ^ 

A$ in our mundane system the sun rules by dav, and the moon by 
night, with arUnjfetiqr lustre, so may we fqlfH our appointed duties ; - 
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more particularly by ykt&ng k eheerfUl obedience to those whom in 
hit providence the Architect of the Universe hath set over us, whether 
the more subordinate, or the supreme. 

Hail, mystic Art I thou source of utility, as numbers have expe* 
rienced; since if we were ever to be cast on an unknown shore, or 
obliged to travel through the most distant dimes, however ignorant 
of their language, their customs, r and apparently strange to their inha- 
bitants, thou lendest thy unfeigned votaries a secret key to open 
the rudest bosoms, and to unloch the most concealed hoards of nig- 
gardly, parsimony. T^r*. ' 

Then, my much respected Brethren, foot to fdot let us stand on 
the broad basis of ret tit u 357 inscribed within the circle of harmony, 
to shew that we are ready to move with and for a Brother fn every 
just and laudable design. On bended knees let US join in each act of 
adoration and praise to the Grand Master df angels, saints, and men; 
humbly begging, . through/ the taints of Christ Jesus, that his inexv 
haustibfa goodness would her. pleased to confer what his infinite 
wisdom sees most conducive far the essential and permanent felicity 
of ourselves and all eur-genuine Brethren, whether in the present or 
future. state of our existence. May we display the reciprocity of 
our esteem in imitation of die early Christians, who are said to have 
had but one heart ; Warmly pledging that, considering the instability 
fa all the gifts of fortune, we are resolved, according to tour ability 
and the. necessities of a Brother, to be equally Heady liberty* to givd, 
or, if our. situation requires it, thankfully tojreeeWm 
Thus acting, no human power can burt you ; for your building 
tbu? fitly and compactly framed together* must grow inbran holy 
temple, both in and for the Lord* to order to maintain unsullied the 
hoqoMr of the Craft, be cautious whom ye admit to .the knowledge of 
your far more exalted than Eleusinian mysteries; yet from the wor- 
shippers of Ceres be not ashamed to take a lesson of circumspection 
and vigilance. Be zealous in the discharge of all the duties demanded 
of you, nor Clint though it may fall to your lot to labour in the plains 
pf Jordan, in the clay ground between Succothand Zeredathath. 

Thus may your Lodges appear beautiful as Thirzah, ccftnely as 
Jerusalem, fair as the curtains of Solomon, and 'Supported by work- 
men that need not be ashamed. May they be taught and ruled’ by 
masters who comprehend the light of truth ; guarded by officers who 
will not remove t:ie antient land-marks which their fatheis have set; 
andmay the watchmen upon the towers suffer every man to pass who 
can give proofs of his being a good Mason and a true, adorning by 
bis life and conversation the secret tenets of the science, and, What is 
still more, the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, tq which 
word of our salvation unless we give earnest heed, and render aU 
things subservient, we are but deceiving ourselves, and the truth I* 
not in us. 

• Can I conclude mpre emphatically than in the words of the apostle. 
Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil- 

I i a 
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speaking be put away from you, with all malice. And be ye kind one 
to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. Which God grant may be our 
character, now, henceforth, and for evermore. Amen, and Amen. 


tO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' .MAGAZINE, i , 

fflg; -,r ;t % 

Sir, Brecon , Oct, , 9, 1794* 

I T is well known to every Mason, that one of the primary principles 
of our Institution is Charity. Thousands of deserving though 
distressed objects have felt, and I trust will still feel the~«easonable 
relief which our fund has afforded. Sorry am I to observe, painful 
is it to me to assert, that this principle is most grossly abused, that 
this charity is frequently and most egregiously misapplied. I see 
with regret daily instances that this Society, which, like every human, 
and, of course, fallible institution, reckons among its members men 
who are a disgrace to their name, men who, though in the prime of 
life, and in full enjoyment of their health, make it a practice to go 
from town to town, and from Lodge to Lodge, with a plausible tale 
in their mouths, and support themselves in habits of idleness and in- 
temperance by imposing upon the well-meant, though ill-directed 
benevolenc^ of their more industrious Brethren. To put a stop to 
this (I am sorry to say) growing evil is the duty of every member^* 
our Community; I shall, therefore, suggest to you, and through you 
to the Grand Lodge, some few hints for remedying this evif; and 
though the mode which I may recommend may occasionaHy hurt 
the feelings of some of our distressed Brethren, yet I trust that when 
they reflect, upon the mischief it is intended to prevent, and the 
cause it is meant to serve, thev will, painful as those feelings may be; 
submit to a measure calculated for the general good of the Society. 

I should propose, that when an indigent Brother is relieved by a 
Lodge, the cause of his distress should be first enquired into, arid 
his general character in his neighbourhood particularly ascertained ; 
for which reason, in case of shipwreck, accidents, failures in traded 
See. the first application for relief should be made to the Lodge neat 
to the place where such accident or misfortune happens. A certifi- 
cate should then be granted under the hands of the master and wardens; 
and the seal of the Lodge, stating the nature of such accident, fee; 
the destination of the Brother if he means to travel, the date of his 
appearance there, the sum with which he was relieved, and such other 
circumstances as the Lodge may choose to communicate ; by this 
means the different Lodges will be enabled to judge of the necessi* 
•ties of the brother: whether he has properly made use Of-hfe time 
in attaining the place of his destination, and the amount of the 
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vtU&f be afforded him. It is painful for me to recapitulate the ira- 
positions which are continually practised for want of this or some 
similar. precaution ; 1 will not repeat them here, but I will assert, 
for my own justification in suggesting this measure, that I have 
found from experience and from enquiry, that two out of three of 
those who have been relieved in that part of the kingdom where I 
reside, have been undeserving of the a ssist an ce they have received. 
I am by no means wedded to the plan 1 have suggested, and shall be 
happy if some more able or ingenious Brother would recommend any 
other which may more effectually answer the end proposed ; in which 
case 1 shall be fuHy satisfied with having merely started the subject. 

1 am. Sir, your very humble servant and Brother, 
THEOPHILUS JONES, 

Master of the. Cambjman Lodge, Brecon , South Wales. 


LETTERS FROM 

T. DUNCKERLEY, ESQ, 

TO THE LATE 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD . 


r 1 LETTER nr. . ! 

h — -—-I — *t- 

f 1 • r . ' ' ' ^ 

IfpUOM Vado we were dispatched by the ^adrppal to Leghorn^ 
Jfv where we arrived die 37th of June. , 

; Leghorn is a sea-port town of vast trade and commerce in Tus- 
cany, belonging to the Emperor as Grand Duke, who has a deputy 
pr yice-duke at Florence, the capital of this dutchy, distant hence 
about four leagues. Leghorn jtands in a plain on the sea-side, and 
is very well fortified with fossees and half-moons about it; there are 
several other fortifications near it. Before the great town, to the 
Westward, there are two large basons or moles for galleys, and even 
ships, which are shut up with a great chain ; you pass into it through 
a veiy narrow channel between two forts. Without these basons 
there is a spacious mole ; as you approach the town you see two 
small towers surrounded by the sea, one of which is white, and called 
Marseca ; abreast of the mole upon a rock is a watch-house. At the 
head of the molq there are two very considerable batteries, one above 
another. Ships, water without the town, near a convent of Capuchins, 
you pass in boats along the mole through the ditcher under a bridge. 
Without the mole there is a tower standing upon a rock, with the 
sea all round it ; on the top of this tower there is a lanthorn which 
is lighted every night for a mark. 

The Legonese. are a people greatly given to traffick ; the city is 
very beautiful both in, its situation .and buildings; the houses are 
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v#fy high arid uniform, of a white stone or marble, and over,4if$ 
doprs oft the best part of them are beautifully painted in laigt bfjT 
shields the arms of the Grand Duke ; the streets are very beautif 
well paved, and wide; the Exchange, or place where the mer ‘ 
meet, is a large spacious square, not unlike Covent-Gardfen^ 
houses being all raised on piazzas. Straw hats, silks, velvets, 
broideries, gold and silver lace, are very cheap and good here*'' 
iThe two chief things that attract the eye of a stranger at hislanT~ 
one, the Brazen Men, as they are called, and the. Courtezanes Ga 
The former is a pieqe of statuary, universally allowed to be the 
finished, work in its kind ; it is erected in the market-place'. O^a 
large squa\e;black marble pedestal stands the. figure of & man, larger 
than the life, habited like a Roipqn, with ,a truncheon in his handT; 

statue is pf white marble, about the sifce of that of King Jamef 
in the college-garden of Chelsea. Round the pedestal are the figures 
of four men chained, three times a§. large as the life.; the eldest of 
these is represented with his back bowed and broke, and surely 
nothing but the view of these admirable pieces can give an adequate 
idea of their beauties. Sorrow, distress, age, and misery, are lively 
represented in the dW ip$n. ft) thq three young ones appear a 
mixture of manly courage ajnd.liiial tenderness contending for the 
superiority ; two of them have their looks turned tow r ard their suf- 
fering father, and seem to tell Him with their eyes Ibeishare they 
bear in his misfortune; the other looks up to Heaven as imploring 
assistance in their behalf; not a muscle nor vein but what are as 
justly expressed here as in the most correct anatomical print. The 
occasion of erecting this statue is said to be as follows : 

One of the Dukes of Tuscany, in his excursions on the Barbarian^, 
having taken prisoners an old man and his three sons of a more tl^n 
common and gigantic stature and strength (and who had frequently 
made grept depredations on the Lcgonese in their small felucca*, 6i 
row-boats* carrying away whole families at a time, and bearing afl 
before them by their sole strength and powers), was particularly 
pleased with this his conquest, and reserved them for an appointed 
day to satisfy his people s desire in putting them to deaths One 
night, however, having by some means or other escaped from their 
guard, they seized on a small boat lying in the harbour, and rowed, 
off till they came to the great chain which goes across the entrance 
of the mole, which> they with prodigious strength of rowing blast 
open, unpeitceived by the guard that were asleep, and passed out; 
but the centinel being awaked by the noise alarmed the town ; if 
was, however, day before it was known that itwa^ the Moots wh6 
bad made their escape. The duke was greatly troubled at their 
Sight, which the young prince Ids son perceiving, oifered himselfj 
on the forfeiture of his head, to fetch these fugitives back ; upon 
which his father gave him several small vessels, and a sufficient 
number of armed men, with which he immedfetely set. out, and 
overtook these poor wretches just as they were on the point of 
lanflqiff uu the Barbara coast, which is a considerable distance from 
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Leghorn. ' In the despair, of _ being overtaken they eketfled tfetif 
ut^most strength ; the old mam, who till now had been indulged in 
sitting still, took an oar, but upon the first effort broke his back? 
here their distresses were redbabWd, and in this crisis we have them 
represented. The prince came up wiih them, and after a- bloody 
resistance on their sides, Unequal as they were hs force, took and 
carried them into Leghorn. Nothing was heard but shouts of joy*ar 
their approach, the Duke himself, attended by all his court, camera 
receive and welcome his victorious son. The youth, impatient 
embrace his father, leaps on the shore, and in that leap to death. 

As soon as h was known that he had been on the Barbarian coasts 
the whole assembly was. struck with grief, a law then being in fbrce 
by which who;oever should on any pretence offer to set foot on the' 
shore after having been on the coast of Barbary, without first re* 
cefving product or performing quarantine, was to forfeit his life. 
Justice, then, doomed this unhappy prince to death in the midst of 
his triumph. The wretched father, overwhelmed with grief, was 
obliged to pronounce, liis son’s sentence ; and, in order to make some 
retaliation for the cruelty of his fate, sacrificed the four slaves on his 
tomb, and afterwards caused this statue to be erected in commemo- 
ration of the fact. 

The Grand Duke’s state-galley (better known by the name of the 
Courtezanes, from the money arising from the licences granted these 
women to follow, their miserable occupation, being appropriated to- 
the maintenance and repairs of it) is a vessel the most magnificent 
that can be imagined ; it is very long, with a sharp prow, much after 
the manner of the vessels we see delineated on antient medals ; it is t 
most beautifully carved and gilt to the water’s edge; at the entrance 
into ’'the great cabin there are two figures, as large as the life, of 
angels, who hold a very beautiful canopy over the door, on which are 
painted the arms of the Duke and Dutchess, the present Emperor 
and Etripress Queen of Hungary, on each of which are their heads in 
profile; the whole richly gilt and painted. This vessel lies in the 
mdle, and is free to any person that hus an inclination to visit it. 
There are fifty benches of oars on a side, each bench has three or 
four miserable tenants chained by the legs together, but having their 
hatid? at fiberty they are continually employed in same business, so 
that on entering you think yourself in a fair; some are knitting, 
gloves, stockings, &c. others making fine basket-work, hats, &c. in . 
short, every one of these poor wretches are employed in something 
to procure them a small pittance from those whom charity or curiosity 
excite on board. But, surely, never were creatures more dextrous 
at filching, for if your eye or hand isan instant off your pockets, they ■ 
find a way t6 lighten them of their contents; and they will often' 
rise eight or ten at a time, and make such a horrid rattling with their 
chains as surprise a stranger, and leave him wholly open and un- 
guarded to their mercy. Near to the head of the vessel they open 
Vp one of the planks of the deck, and shew you a great. Coughee 
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piece, called the Grand Duke's piece ; it is of brass, very qufmaly 
Wrought, with the arms of Tuscany on it: the weight of toe ball 

IS42R. , ■ V.-r- 

( At Leghorn we received orders from the admiral to proceed itntne* 
diately for the Gulph of St. Florenzo, or St. Florence, there to relieve 
the Nassau, a 70 gun ship, commanded by Captain Holcombe, who 
was stationed there to protect the malecontent Corsicans, in con- 
junction with the troops of the king of Sardinia and Empress Queen 
of Hungary, against the Genoese and their allies the French, who 
were then in possession of Bastia, the metropolis of the island, Calvi, 
Ajaccia, and several other strong places in the country. 

Accordingly we set sail from Leghorn the 27th or July, and an- 
chored in, the said gulph the 30th following. . 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

THOMAS DUNCKERLET. 


A SHOUT DESCRIPTION OF 

WEYMOUTH. 


W EYMOUTH (so called from being situated on the mouth 
of the little river Wey) is a sea-port town, on the 
southern part of the county of Dorset, eight miles from the city 
of Dorchester, at the bottom of a beautiful bay, which forms nearly 
a semi-circle, taking a sweep of more than two miles, and is so 
happily protected from all winds, by the surrounding hills, which 
not only exhibit a pleasing and picturesque view, but render the 
sea- perfectly secure ; that even winter storms seldom disturb 
its tranquillity, so that at all times of the day, and every day in 
the year, the valetudinarian may be certain of meeting no inter- 
ruption in enjoying the salutary exercise of swimming or bathing. 
But, though strangers commonly confound all the place under , the 
general name of Weymouth ; that part on which the company 
resides, is, strictly speaking, Melcombe Regis, or King’s Mel- 
combe, so called because it was built on the demesne lands of the 
crown, as long ago as the reign of Edward the First; and tfjis 
pleasant spot is divided from Weymouth (now called the old towni), 
by a bridge. — The late Ralph Allen, Esq. (of benevolent memo- 
ry) was the first that brought Weymouth into any repute as a 
bathing place ; and he was the first that . had a machine built for 
his own use in the year 1 763 ; since which time it has been rapid- 
ly growing more and more considerable from the concourse of 
company by which it is now frequented every summer and autumn. 
There are now great numbers of bathing-machines, to bo 0911^ 
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' rounded at any' hour, and drawn into the sea by horses* to such 
depth of water as may be necessary.— Though Mr. Allen was what 
Jff&y be called the founder of the reputation of Weymouth, 
yet. the town is chiefly indebted to the Duke of Gloucester for 
the signal honours which it has so recently received. — His 
.Roy*l Highness, in the year 1780, after passing a winter at Wey- 
mouth, found so much benefit in his health, that he built an house 
£ since named Gloucester-house) for his own residence— and other 
gentlemen have since followed his example, by building on or 
near the Esplanade *. — -Weymouth-sands are perhaps the best and 
most convenient for bathing of any in the kingdom ; being as smooth 
as a carpet, and (comparatively speaking) as firm as a rock : and on 
which, after bathing, the company amuse and exercise themselves, either 
on foot or on horse-back, or in their carriages. There are many 
convenient lodging-houses in the interior parts of the town ; but, the 
range of new buudings now distinguished by the names of Gloucester- 
row, York-buildings, Augusta-place, Chesterfield-place, Belle-vue, 
and Clarence-builmngs, are the most eligible for lodgings, from 
their vicinity to the spot for bathing, ana to the public rooms f : 
and from any of the windows of these houses, which all fVont the 
sea, you have a most delightful prospect. The hills and chalky 
cliffs on the east, which are stretched upwards of twenty miles 
from east to west, exhibit a pleasing sketch of nature, fitter 
for the pencil than the pen; and the ships continually passing arid 
repassing contribute much to a pleasing variety. — Weymouth pos- 
sesses a Theatre-royal, and has every season a company of comedians 
(at present under the direction of Mr. Hughes): it has likewise 
three circulating libraries, and several inns; but (what is a little 
extraordinary) no coffee-house of any consequence. 

N. B, Weymouth has now been thrice honoured by a royal visits 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 


Si*, 

J HAVE viewed with pleasure, and read with much satisfaction, 
the progressive numbers of the Freemasons’ Magazine ; and 
particular the Biographical department. The pleasing variety 
hitherto given of that species of history, both of deceased and livvig 


* The Esplanade is a new terrace, in front of the bay, half a mile in length 

£ nd twenty feet wide, leading from the quay to the hotel; and this is the 
sual promenade for the company, where the sea-breeie is very refreshing 
in hot weather. 

+ The public rooms and hotel are kept by Stacy of the Bedford-arms Covent « 
garden, and the ceremonies are conducted by Mr. Kodber. 

Vql. III. K k 
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characters, while they amuse they at the same time convey most 
useful instruction. With a view, therefore, in some measure to 
promote that part of your valuable publication, I have sent you the 
following anecdote, which I hope you will insert in your first 
Number. 

Soon after the appointment of Sir William Forbes, Bart, to be 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland , I had the honour to be in com- 
pany with his Excellency Sir James Adolphus Oughton, Com- 
mander in Chief for North Britain, who five years before had also 
filled the honourable office of Grand Master. He asked me if 
Sir William visited the Lodges, and if in the course of these visits 
he gave Charges, and was well received by the Brethren ? I with 
pleasure answered in the affirmative; to which he replied, “It could 
not otherwise be, for I have krtoWn him long, and take him as a 
man, a Christian, a Mason , or a citizen, he has not his equal in Scot- 
land!’* Such a compliment from a person of so distinguished a 
rank, taste, and abilities, pleased me much, and the more so as the 
worthy baronet complimented was not only then; but even still is, 
deservedly esteemed, as a man of uncommon taste, gentle manners, 
humane, and benevolent. As a Christian , pious, charitable, and 
exemplary ; as a Mason, knowing in the science, zealous to preserve 
its original purity, and a pattern of its anqiable virtues ; as a citizen , 
pointed in business,. Upright in his transactions, public-spirited, 
peaceful in his demeanor, and liberal to the poor. 

With warmest wishes for the success and extensive circulation of 
the Freemason’s Magazine, I am, Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Edinburgh , ‘ W. MASON, 

%th Oct . 1 794. Secretary to the Grand Lodge of Scotland . 


MR . TASKER'S LETTERS 

CONTINUED. * 


LETTER THE FIFTH. 


THE HEATH-WOUNDS OF SARPEDON AND HECTOR* 


MR. EDITOR, 

W '" ERE you an undertaker instead of an Editor, I would endea- 
vour to treat you with a rich repast, no less than the funerals 
of two x h e roes — a son of Jove, and the godlike Hector. Jupiter is 
said to have honoured the death of his son with some prodigies ; and 
Homer, following the example of his supreme deity, has rendered 
the death somewhat wonderful, though all within the verge of poe- 
tical probability ; but his translator 1 has rendered it miraculous. 
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According to Homer, Sarpedon, that amiable champion in the 
Trojan cause (almost the only hero whose morals were perfect, and 
who really deserved the epithet “ blameless,” often promis- 

cuously bestowed upon some others) was mortally wounded by 
Patroclus. 

eyQ* afto t £ fyivts ifxalcu &&ivov xnf* II. B. Xvi. 

• € Where the praecordia surround the dense heart:” 

I think the nerve of the diaphragm is called the phrenic — a proof 
that the diaphraghm was considered as a part of the praecordia, or 
(a primitive noun) in the singular number signifies 
mind— ^-whereas mg, in the plural, is a little ambiguous ; sometimes 
retainingits primi ive sense, and sometimes (as it most undoubtedly 
does in this place) signifying the parts about the heart. Attend to 
the translation. 

Patroclus* never-erring dart. 

Aim’d at his breast, it pierc’d a mortal part. 

Where the strong fores bind the solid heart. 

By these strong fibres can be meant nothing but the component parts of 
the heart ; for the pericardium that surrounds it is by much too slender 
a membrane to admit of such a description ; so that here you per- 
ceive the spear (according to Pope) is infixed in the heart itself. 

Much has been said and written concerning the powers of that 
noble muscle, but its physiology is not even .yet perfectly known, 
nor its powers perfectly ascertained. I have heard a story, apparently 
well authenticated, of some anatomist dissecting an old soldier* on 
the surface of whose heart there was a visible cicatrix, or scar, and 
consequently there must have been a previous wound.— Shakespeare 
says, “ when the brains were out the man would die and I am 
taught to believe, that when the heart is pierced through the mau 
cannot live even a minute ; whereas Sarpedon, after receiving his 
death-wound, makes a speech, short, indeed, but as collected as any 
in the whole Iliad, and every way worthy his celestial parent. Homer 
adds further, that when Patroclus extracted the spear, the praecordia 
followed or were extracted together with it } and that immediate death 
ensued. 

Proceed we next to the death-wound of Hector (he and Sarpedon 
were ever two of my favourite* heroes. I admire the terrible Achilles, 
but do not like him). You shall be troubled with no more Greek 
quotations in this letter, but are referred to the passage itself. 

This death-wound, in my opinion, is very naturally and anatomi- 
cally described, both in the original and in the translation. I have 
now no leisure to be particular. — According to Homer, the Peliarr 
spear penetrated the throat (tvhere there is the quickest * passage 

* Homer was authorised to make this assertion on account of the nerves like- 
wise ; since the par-vagum, or eighth pair, that supplies the heart itself (to- 
gether with some other nerves)-, passes very closely by the arteries, so that tht 
division of, a nerve by any sharp instrument might occasion speedy death, inde- 
pendent of the effusion of blood from wounded arteries or veins* 
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for the soul from the effusion of blood ; for one or both of the carotid 
arteries and jugular veins must be divided in consequence of such a 
wound), but did not divide the windpipe, consequently did not 
deprive the unfortunate son of Priam of the power of making that 
pathetically-heroic speech which he is said to have delivered; capable, 
indeed, of affecting every heart but that of the inexorable son of 
Peleus. — Pope has well rendered this passage throughout, and hap- 
pily preserved the peculiar circumstance alluded to. 

Nor pierc’d the windpipe yet, nor took the power 

Of speech, unhappy ! from thy dying hour. 

Nobje Hector ! the English Homer has done thee justice, on thy 
death at least, and 

Peaceful Bleep thine and Sarpedon’t shade ! 

Ofortunati ambo ! si quid’— carmina ppsstnt, 

Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet **o. VIRGI-U 


MEMOIRS OF THE 

REV, WILLIAM PETERS, L.L.B. 

» 

. £WITH A PPRTRAIT.J 


I T is with no small degree of pleasure that the biographer takes up 
the pen, when it is to record the merits of the heart as well as the 
atchievements of genius. In* this point of view the subject of our 
present notice is eminently entitled to our attention ; for, indepenr 
dent of his claim to a place in this Work as a dignified Mason, he is 
esteemed for private worth no less than admired for his talents in the 
province of Painting. 

Mr. Peters was born in the Isle of Wight, but removing with his 
parents at a very eaily period of his life to Ireland, he has generally 
beerr considered as a native of that country. He was originally de- 
signed for the church, and the course of his education was calculated 
for that mode of life. He received the rudiments of his education 
under the immediate successor of the famous Dr. Sheridan, so 
highly distinguished by the friendship of Dean Swift. 

It is an obvious remark, that the life of a studious and professional 
man must be sought in his works ; and though Mr. Peters has raised 
himself into eminence, his reputation principally relates to his art 5 
for though he is known and respected by a very wide circle of learned, 
ingenious, ^nd noble friends, he is only known to the public by the 
productions of his pencil. 

We have said that Mr. Peters was designed for the clerical life, 
but his enthusiasm for the art of pointing could not be resisted, find, 
therefore, he was permitted to give way to the impulse of his geiwis. 
It was this Enthusiasm that induced him twipe to visit Italy, t^at he 
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might gratify his curiosity, and improve his taste by an attentive 
study of the great masters whose works are deposited in that country. 
The pictures of Corregio at Parma, and of Titian and Rubens at 
Venice and Florence, seem to have been the favourite models the 
style of which he has more particularly endeavoured to imitate. A 
copy from the celebrated picture at Parma, known by the name of 
San. Gierolomo (although St. Jerome is the least important figure 
in the picture, which is, in fact, a holy family, with the addition of 
St. Jerome and Mary Magdalen) is new placed as an altar-piece in 
the church of Saffron Walden in Essex. It was presented to, that 
church by Lord Howarp of Walden,, The copy is faithfully and 
beautifully executed. Lord Dundas is possessed of a study made by 
Mr. Peters from the famous picture of the Four Philosopher^ by 
Rubens, in the Pitti Palace at Florence. At the late sale of Lord 
Dundas’s pictures this study was the only picture with which he 
would not part. 

On the first visit of Mr. Peters to Italy, the Imperial Academy at 
Florence elected him a member of that body. The diploma is dated 
so early as the year 1763, when Mr. Peters must have been a Very 
young man. On his second return to this country he was soon ad- 
mitted in the Royal Academy as Royal Academician. By this time 
it should seem that Mr. Peters had satisfied his enthusiasm for 
painting, for even the academical honour, the highest that an artist of 
Britain or any other country can attain, had not charms enough to 
induce him to continue in that respectable fraternity ; and he evidently 
. felt a sense of the more important station to which his parents first 
intended to devote him. By the vice-chancellor’s register at Oxford 
it appears that he had been matriculated on the 24th of November 
1779, was entered of Exeter College, took the degree of Batchelor of 
Civil Law, and, in the end, threw aside the pencil in a professional 
point pf view, and assumed the gown. 

Among the several pictures painted by Mr. Peters about the time 
of his secession from the arts was one which attracted the attention of 
the pubiic in no common degree. The subject of this picture was 

AN ANGEL CARRYING THE SPIRIT OF A CHILD TO PARADISE. The Ori- 
ginal picture is in the collection of the Earl of Exeter at Burghley. 
The piints, from this beautiful and interesting work were soon dis- 
persed throughout Europe, and no print, we believe, from any picture 
of whatever master, had so rapid and universal a sale as what followed 
the publication of the plate frem the work we now mention. As a 
companion Mr. Peters painted the spirit of a child arrived in 
the presence of the almighty, and as a center-piece the resur- 
rection of A pious family at the last day. These pictures 
manifested the higher powers of art, directed to moral and religious 
purposes, laudably suited to that sacred calling which Mr. Peters had 
adopted or was about to assume. Soon after these capital works 
there appeared a picture of the death-bep of the righteous, re- 
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angels into the realms of bliss. From this picture we are informed 
that the celebrated Bartolozzi is now about an engraving for 
Macklin, of Fleet-street, the enterprising friend of the arts, which 
promises to be one of the first prints from the hands of the admirable 
engraver, and to render justice to the excellent original. 

There are many other works of Mr. Peters so well known to the 
public that it is needless to enter upon a detail of them. The latest 
pictures fiom his hand are those from select passages of Shakespeare 
now in the gallery of the Boydells in Pall-Mall. They are pictures 
worthy of Mr. Peters, of the fine repository of the arts in which they 
are conspicuous ornaments, and of the liberal proprietors of that ex- 
cellent assemblage of graphic treasures. 

Here, perhaps, the illiberal and narrow-minded may take the alarm, 
and think Mr. Peters ill-employed his time in illustrating the works 
of a poet; but, as the great Bishop Warburton did not deem it 
unworthy of his pious calling to elucidate the beauties of that unri- 
valled bard, we conceive that none but the puritanical will require an 
apology ; for where so eminent a character as Bishop Warburton 
went before with his pen, sure there could be no offence in Mr. Peters 
who followed with his pencil. 

Mr. Peters, as we have said, was always an enthusiast in his love 
of painting, but never, as we believe, liked it as a profession, and 
his disgust was probably encreased by a circumstance that deserves 9 
place in this article; a circumstance which shews, that though merit 
6hall be acknowledged and even unrivalled, yet unless sustained by 
those assisting contingencies to which we give the name of fortune, , 
it will not be exempted from penury and want. A lady applied' to 
Mr. Peters desiring him to recommend to her a landscape painter. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that the painter of Niobe, of Phaeton, 
of Ceyx and Alcyone, of Celadon and Ameli^, &c. &e» came first 
into his thoughts, and the lady and Mr. Peters went to Wilson, 
Wilson then lived in a small house in Norton-street, Marybone, 
where they found him in the midst of dusty canvasses, half-painted 
sketches, and one or two unfinished pictures. The ingenious artist 
received an order for four landscapes, and the lady and Mr. Peters 
left him. The next morning Wilson called on Mr. Peters to thank 
him for his kind recommendation, and, at the same time, with the 
modest dignity of a man conscious of having deserved well of his 
country but who had been neglected and was in distress — in short, 
a Belisarius-r-said, that he was almost penayless ; that he knew not 
where to get money to buy canvas and colours to begin the pictures, 
unless Mr, Peters would add to his kindness by lending him a few 
guineas to set him a going, and support him till at least one picture 
was finished. Such was tire situation of a man distinguished for first- 
rate genius in his province of the art; for industry, integrity, .an4 
great private worth ; and whose talents were admired by pretended 
patrons who praised the artist and left the rrtan to starve. It should 
be observed that, though accused of extravagance by those whq 
fvapted an excuse for their illiberal neglect of a man whose gepiu^ 
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was’ah honour to Britain, | 4 oor Wilson never expended more than a 
shilling a night at his usual place of resort, the Turk's Head in 
Geitard-street. 

“ Blush, grandeur, blush !*• 

At the desire of his patron, the late Duke of Rutland, Mr. Peters 
went to Paris in the year 1782 to copy the famous picture by Le 
Brun in the Carmelite Church, the subject of which was Madame 
de la Valliere af the moment of her conversion, tearing off her 
jewels and finery, and preparing for that austere life which she led 
ever after in fhe convent of that order with unabated rigour and piety* 
The copy which Mr. Peters made from this picture is now at Belvoir 
. Castle in Leicestershire; and its value is much increased as the ori- 
ginal has probably been destroyed amidst the ravage and confusion 
that have marked the revolution in France. There is no other correct 
copy of. that celebrated picture. 

A circumstance happened. while Mr. Peters was at Paris on this 
occasion which deserves to be mentioned, as it shews what a sur- 
prising change has since taken place in that country. The Duke 
of Manchester was at this period ambassador from England to the 
court of France, and an acquaintance commenced between his grace 
and Mr. Peters which only ended with the life of the former. While 
the duke was in Paris he asked permission of the Queen of France 
for Mr. Peters to paint a portrait of the Dauphin. Trifling as this 
request seemed to be it occasioned a«council to be held, in which 
it Vas. debated whether the health of the Dauphin might be affected 
by .the smell of even the small quantity of paint which would ne- 
cessarily lie upon the pallet while the picture was proceeding. This 
important point was decided in the affirmative, notice of which was 
sent in a complimentry card from Madame de Pougnac to the 
Duke of Manchester in the name of the Queen. What a dreadful 
proof of the vicissitudes of life and the instability of fortune has been 
seen in the fate of that queen and her family within the space of twelve 
years ! * 

On the return of the Duke of Manchester to London, he asked and 
obtained from the Prince of Wales the appointment of one of the 
Chaplains in ordinary to his Royal Highness for Mr. Peters. When 
the prince accepted the Chair of Grand Master of the most antient 
and honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons, his Royal 
Highness conferi ed on Mr. Peters the dignity of Provincial Grand 
Master for the county of Lincoln, Which situation he now holds 
with unceasing endeavours to promote the prosperity of those Lodges 
over which he presides, and to unite them as men and Masons in 
support of our happy establishment, and in grateful submission to 
that' government which, confiding in their loyalty and honour, permits 
them in this momefit of danger to meet with their accustomed secresy, 
and pursue their private Masonic qccupations without restriction or 
reserve. 

It is proper, however, that we should notice the pictures in Free- 
masons* Hall which do so much credit to the pencil of Mr. Peters. 
They are four in number, viz. The Prince of Wales, the late Duke 
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of Cumberland, die late Duke of Manchester, and Lord Petre. They 
are Whole-lengths, and are at once distinguished as admirable like* 
nesses and masterly productions of art. The church preferments and 
distinctions of Mr. Peters are as foHow : Batchelor of Laws in the 
University of Oxford ; Rector of Knipton in Leicestershire, and 
* Woolsthorp in Lincolnshire ; Prebendary of Lincoln* and Chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

We are favoured with the use of the Portrait, a print of which 
accompanies the present article, by a friend who is happy in this 
opportunity of bearing testimony to the genius, the integrity, and 
domestic worth of the original. - 


POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 

T HE aggregate population on the surface of the known habitabte 
globe is estimated at 895,300,000 souls; if we reckon with the 
antients, that a generation lasts thirty years, in that space 895,300,00a 
human beings will be bom and die ; consequently eighty one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty must be dropping into eternity every day; 
3407 every hour; or about 36 every minute I How awful a reflect 
tion ! 

ENGLAND AND ITS SUPPLY. 

ENGLAND contains 8,000,000 of inhabitants, and 39,000,000 
acres of land,’ of which, 13,000,000 aie inclosed in pasture, and 
1 1,000,000 are arable ; but it is thought that the land really employed 
in tillage does not exceed 10,500,000 acres : allowing on an average 
2,100,000 acres to the cultivation of wheat, the annual produce will 
be about 5,250,000 quarters ; out of this 787,500 quarters* are annually 
returned to the ground for seed, and 712,500 quarters are consumed 
in distilleries, manufactories, &c. or destroyed by vermin, damps, or 
casualties; there remains then of the yearly produce 3,750,000 
quarters, or, to be liberal, and allowing for the rye, oatmeal, and 
barley, that may be used, and supposing it to be all fairly con- 
verted into provision, the utmost that can be made will be in bread 
2,000,000,000 pounds weight, being 250 pounds weight each person 
annually, or something less than n ounces per day. By the fore- 
going calculation the whole oultivatipn of wheat in England will not 
allow each person 1 x ounces per day in bread. 

Of the produce of the pasture lands the following is a summary: 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Veal, - 108,000,000 Bacon - 80,000,000 

Beef, - - 600,000,000 Fowl, fish, &c. 10,000,000 

Lamb, - 81,000,000 Dailysuppliesthrownl * 

Mutton, 360,000,000 into meat, J 39,000, 

Pork and pig, - 122,000,000 ■ * - — — ; 

Total, 1,400^000,900 

Or for each person per day 7^ ounces of meat. 
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AUTHENTIC AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE 

. OF THE . 

* [ADVENTURES OF THE MUTINEERS ; 

s', WIW PIRATIC AXLY SEIZED HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP BOUNTY. ; 


Continued from Page 185. 


•O'; . • 

A MONG the Otaheiteans, instead of the wife bringing any pro** 
petty to the husband, it is a rule whenever a man chooses a 
.female foriiis companion, that he must buy her of her parents, who 
£we generally very unreasonable in their demands ; and if the husband 
-does not continue his presents in a regular manner, it is in the father’s 
.power to take home his child and dispose of her in a more profitable 
^aanntr : thus it appears that interest subdues ail ties of parental afl* 
lection;* and. traffic of this kind is so common that the young ladies 
themselves are by no means strangers to their own value, being 
ftlwaya : present ' at the time they are bargained * for, and not a little 
conceited when they cost a good price. This mode of getting wives 
was very inconvenient to our adventurers, as their stock was now 
^getting low, and they had not wherewithal to continue their donai* 
tions ; besides, what they had was in common to all, for Christian^ 
dreading any quarrel or jealousy among themselves, agreed that there 
should be no private property, and a speedy consumption was natu- 
tally the consequence. They were, in some measure, however, 
enabled to give presents by the quantity of presents they received. * 

•** It is in the husb&nd’s power also to put away his wife if he dis* 
approves of her, and in such case the fruits of their connection ar^ 
destroyed ; but if the husband becomes a tender father, and espouse* 
J»tt child, then the marriage state is said to be confirmed. There is no 
doubt but the affection of English fathers made a strong impression 
Upon the women of Otaheite, who, notwithstanding the barbarous 
custom of their country, are remarkable for their maternal feelings# 

It is not thert to be wondered at that th'ey should be more attached to 
jnerj,:though strangers, who they knew would both preserve and lov* 
their offspring, than even to their own countrymen, who had so fre- 
quently put the savage custom in execution. This, then, accounts 
for their partiality to our adventurers, who were equally charmed by 
their gaiety, and attached by their remarkable constancy ; for, not- 
withstanding the levity of their disposition, and natural inclination to 
mirth, they were always sincere in their love-protestations. 

Christian being looked upon by the natives as a chief among hif 
pwn people, thought it absolutely necessary to support the character, . 
though in appearance; it was, however, with much difficulty that he 
could command even a -feigned respect, for several of his party became 
tired of doing him this outward homage, and iq their moments q£ ' 
Yql.U1. II 
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jealous reflections considered themselves ?s good as he, and deemed it 
therefore unworthy their characters M nteo, to pCyhitxi dkffi rfespeet 
which they did not think he deserved : thus the ringleader of theie 
mutineers, the very man who stimulated them to the daring acftof 
rebellion, found it impossible to quench that spfttf wMcft lie before 
encour ged, and, with reason indeed, apprehended a mutiny amodg 
tbemselvds. The want of hottest friends* added much to his remorse 
and fear, nor was he a s sure d of the s inc e rit y of those with whom he 
consulted and advised. In this precarious situation it behoved him 
more and more to obtain and secure the affections of the natives ; fbr 
which reason, though labouring under all the difficulties before oh* 
served, he supported his seeming authority, and acted in the seme 
manner as the chiefs of the island ; he not only indulged himself i With 
a plurality of wives hut likewise entertained a number of ceiictttoies, 
choosing such females as were in his sight the moot accomplished 
tied agreeable. He gave a loose to passion, which sewed in a great 
measure to dispel those gloomy thoughts which occasionally stefe'in 
to the great annoyance of his rest, and fo banish from his mind t he 
commission of that crime which hci never recollected hut with httn&r 
end Confusion. 

Christian was in hieh estimation among the ladies of Otaheitei tHio 
were not a little assiduous in their endeavours to render the pfctee^tat 
agreeable and commodious as possible. Several presents of cloth he 
received from his female visitors, Who, according to the custom of tfte 
island, came with it wrapt round their bodies, atid as they sekfctti 
brought small quantities, they appeared uncommonly bulky and/or- 
pulent whenever in this generous mood. ■ ~ .r 

Next to Christian, Heywood, Churchill, Stewart,' and Young, were 
the greatest favourites with the women. Coleman, who 
ocedmgly ingenious and prudent, was likewise highly respected^ but 
this man was so reserved and thoughtful that he partook of itotte 
amusement. His only pleasure Was in assisting the ndtfvesrdft 
budding canoes, houses, nourishing their plants, &c. Itefogremark- 
ably clever both for invention and the execution of hfe Works,* ‘he 
rendered no small assistance to the people during ht$ Stay id tike 
island. 

As yet Christian had not indicated Ur the natives Ws ticfcigt# Of 
remaining among them, and several of the chiefs, particularly TiiWfy 
who were desirous of visiting England^ and being introdffcedi^O 
King George, made application to Christian, Churchill, and Heywood, 
whom they looked upon as those of the greatest weight, for fettvcrto 
accompany them to England, as they were still led to hnagfrve'tftet 
some time or other they intended to depart. During these apphefc- 
tions Churchill would refer them to Heywood, Heywood to Christian, 
and so on, by which means they werfe amused for a while ; but Tinah 
at last took an- opportunity of* renewing his request Wheri tireywere 
all together. Christian, however, evaded giving him either aprofflila 
Or a refusal, saying, that it was neither in his power to ascertain* the 
time of his departure, nor to comply with their request* till toe toad 
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fftoftattlfeci Captedh Bligh, for though he was Captain Christian, he led 
-them to u n d er s t a n d that he was still subservient to the orders of 
) Captain Bligh, being all the same as an inferior chief among then. 
^A fter wards he gave Tintb, and many other chiefs who became trou- 
blesome in their solicitations, an absolute denial, by observing, that 
.the Bounty was too smati a vessel for their reception, and that they 
hxd aot at present a sufficiency of accommodations. Christian, how 
never, to keep these people in good humour, told them that Captain 
: Bligh had given orders that a large ship should be got ready as soon 
<*s possible, and that every necessary article should be provided for 
> their safe conveyance to England. 

The mutineers, some more and some less, began now to entertain 
dears of their situation. Both Christian and Young doubted the per- 
i manewcy of the natives* attachments, and suspected that their plan of 
settling at Otaheite would be attended with inevitable danger. 
Martin and Norman lamented already their condition, which, in the 
Words of the former, was no better than “ perpetual banishment/' > as 
- they were wandering about like “ vagabonds upon earth." Churchill, 
Who was Christian's most constant counsellor and adviser, recotn- 
Wended to him to keep his ground, observing, that they would have 
u worse chance with islanders they were unacquainted with, than 
with those people with whom they had been so long intimate; 
besides, Churchill was partial to their climate, which was remarkably 
fortde and agreeable. 

Christian, after some consideration with himself privately commu- 
nicated to Churchill and Stewart his wishes of gaining the favour of 
:*U or at many as possible of the chiefs of the other districts, for fear 
tome unforeseen misfortune might compel them to take refuge in one 
: rf their islands. In order, therefore, to secure a warm reception else- 
where, whenever necessity urged, he recommended to these, and af- 
terwards to the rest, to take wives from the different islands, as by 
•uoh union they might establish a future settlement. He also advised 
ill his people to observe the manners of the natives, and accustom 
tfiemselves to them ; hoping by such imitation to win their good 
graces, and render their friendship more stable. However, he cau- 
tioned them not to be too precipitate or remarkable in their exertions 
to please, but to affect a similarity of manners by degrees, and gra- 
dually creep into their favour. 

Agreeable to Christian's advice Stewart took a wife of no inconsi- 
derable rank among the natives; she was related to a chief near 
Malavai Bay, who had chosen Stewart for his friend or Tyo before 
the match had been thought of. Their union was celebrated with a 
grand feast, and the congratulations of a numerous assembly were 
profusely bestowed upon the happy partners. 

Stewart's father-in-law was a native of great property, whose for- 
tune consisted in land, this being esteemed here the greatest wealth. 
He now, conformable to their custom, took upon him the name of 
Stewart, and gave his own title to his son-in-law. Christian and 
Churchill likewise bore foreign titles by means of their Tyoships ; 

JL i 1 
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Milk, Morrison, and Quintal, had also the- sameihonour, -oftrasg Jm 
. their connections with the daughters, of three respectable chiefstoe- 
. longing to the same. districts. * b •: ' 1 

Tinah and the chiefs of Otaheite did not much relish the^ connec- 
tions between these two mutineers and their neighbours. Christian 
was not aware of the jealousy it would create, but from the distant 
behaviour of Tinah afterwards, he perceived it was not altogether 
agreeable. In order to secure his own safety, and render himself the 
.more agreeable to the inhabitants of Otaheite, he confined all Ws 
female connections to that island only. Let it not, . however, be 
thought that Christian by so. acting was studying his own interest 
alone, it was, on the contrary, the result of after-consideration ; he 
was far from being selfish or unfriendly, for, setting aside his bate 
ingratitude to Captain Bligh, he displayed many instances of true 
friendship. He frequently condemned himself for the commission 
of his horrid crime, but as% frequently declared that he would die 
before he would ever yield to undergo' that punishment his country 
would inflict. - * > - 

“ No, never, never ( were bis own words ) shall Fletcher be brought 
•to justice for what he has done: though thousands and ten thousands 
attacked me, I d die ere I would surrender.* I’d rather meet a host 
of devils than once see the injured Captein Bligh’s relations.-' 1 
The mutineers, agreeable to their leader’s advice, began now to 
imitate the manners of the natives. Churchill was the first who at- 
tempted to chew the Yava, a root of an intoxicating nature, but 
.which instead of exhilarating the spirits rather stupifies them. It is 
productive of many disagreeable consequences, as* it not only debi- 
litates the constitution but likewise occasions a disorder similar to tho 
Jeprosy'; notwithstanding which it is, a high honour to partake 
thereof, as none but the chiefs, or arces, have the king’s permission to 
-use it. Previous to their taking it, it is first chewed by their attendants, 
who, as soon as it is well masticated, put it into a neat wooden bowl 
made for the purpose, and a small quantity of water being poured 
over they squeeze it well, straining the liquor always through a 
.piece of cloth ; after which they administer it to their masters, who 
A ink it with the greatest *gout. This root, though quite different to 
jour liquorice in taste and effect, resembles it very much in shape and 
colour. Churchill could not conform to the custom of using it after 
it was chewed, and therefore had the first and best of it ; but it made 
•him so exceedingly ill that he took a turn against it ever after. El- 
lison also made a trial of it, but having drank or rather sucked a mo- 
derate share he was not so great a sufferer; he was induced to the 
£ftem pt in hopes that it would answer the room of tobacco. 

Though Christian had advised his people to make connections in 
Afferent places, yet they chiefly confined themselves to one district; 
it being Churchill's opinion that they would thus establish a more 
•permanent situation by adhering to one island, than if they were to 
scatter their favours, and endeavour to make universal friends, 

Coleman was continually employing his ingenuity in promoting 
the welfare of the islanders : imagining it possible to extract rum and 
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tttigar from ritfae remarkable fiafe sbgar-canes which gretr hi great 
abundance) here, he made a *till, -and succeeded in the experiment* 
but then, perceiving his own people were already inclined ta aniifio- 
aity, and dreading that the produce of his labour might be >tfre/ means 
nrfi heightening those contentions by. intoxication, and, perhaps/) create 
jdifierent b roils, between the English and native*, the effects wrfaereof 
might have a fatal tendency, he immediately broke the still, and thus 
-.terminated his labour! It is doubtful whether he is. more. deserving 
Upraise for the ingenuity of his contrivance, or for hia prudence in 
.-dissolving it. Certainly their situation was so critical that inebriety 
might have been attended with dreadful consequences. t !. • 
f So far had they now adopted the manners of the natives, that they 
not only bad their meals at. those stated periods which the natives 
•chose, but likewise imitated their manner of eating— using shells 
instead of knives. -m ■ 

* Some of the seamen were likewise determined to undergo the ope* 
Ration of tattooing, which consists in making figures on the body by 
scarring, and is not only painful (while doing) but exceedingly tedious*. 
In bearing those characteristic stains they thought to render them- 
selves the more agreeable to the inhabitants. The first wbo< under* 
,went this operation was John .Sumner, and Oedidy, a chief, provided 
a person whose profession it was to perform it. The hinder pbrtiof 
his loins and thighs were marked with black line$ in various forms. 
These marks ,were # made by striking the teeth of an instrument which 
resembles a comb just through the skin, and rubbing a sort of paste 
tgiade of soot and oil into the parts thus struck, which leaves thereon 
an indelible stain. Sumner made many wry faces during the per- 
formance,. but he was afraid of incurring the ridicule and raillery of 
titer natives by making any noise, therefore bore the pain of this 
dreadful operation with as much patience as he possibly could. Ha- 
ving been present a week before at the tattooing of a girl about eleven 
years of age, who suffered those marks to be made on her thighs, pos- 
feriois, &c. without betraying much agitation, he was consequently 
induced to be the more patient, for fear the chiefs (who are very 
much inclined to wit and humour) might insinuate that he could not 
bear as a man what the poor girl did who was a child. Sumner, after 
being thus stained, did not, however, go naked, agreeable to Chris- 
tian's advice not to affect their manners all at once . After this a few, 
of the other men were tattooed. Heywood and. Coleman, likewise 
underwent the operation. These were marked in chequers, which 
are emblems of rank and distinction. ' 

. The king of Otaheite had now tabooed hogs. This is, in fact, a 
kind of proclamation to prohibit the use of them, and the natives arfe 
so attentive to the restriction that on no account whatever would they 
disobey. His majesty’s motive for this taboo was, to give these ani- 
mals an opportunity of encreasing, for, owing to the great consump- 
tion there had beeh lately pf hogs, it was apprehended that without 
such restriction the useful commodity of pork would become scare* 
in the island. Previous to this there had been a general tabop^upgn- 
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bogs in aH die neighbouring islands. In consequatteef AbAqr 
Were confined to dog's flesh, fish, and poultry, for same time. 

Stewart was the first who adopted the natives* manner of dressing 
meat, which he did in an entertainment he gave to several chiefs Who 
were introduced by his father-in-law. He had a dog dressed hi the 
following manner : A pit was dug about three yards wide, and half/* 
foot deep, the bottom whereof was neatly paved with large pebble* 
Stones ; in this a fire was kindled by rubbing a piece of dry wood upon 
the side of another, and which was kept in with husks of the cocoa- 
nuts, leaves, &c. &c. The fuel was taken out and the ashes raked up 
on each side as soon as the stones were sufficiently heated, and Which 
were then covered with a layer of green coeoa-nut tree leaves, while 
the animal intended to be baked was carefully Wrapt up in the leave# 
of the plantain, and placed in this oven. It was then covered with 
the hot embers, and on these were likewise placed yams and bread** 
fruit, wrapt up in the same manner with leaves of the plantain, over 
which additional embers, hot stones with combustibles were laid* and 
the heat preserved by covering the pit close. If the beast designed 
thus to be drest is very large it is split, if not, it is put in whole. A 
stated time is allotted for the baking according to the stae ef the 
dish, which when expired they open the pit and take out the mea^ 
which, as allowed by many navigators, is better dressed than if uadc£ 
the care of an English cook. 

Water being the chief drink of the island it was not much relished 
by our English heroes, who frequently wished for spirits or wine, 1 as 
by this time the liquors which they had on board were all used, except 
a little that was reserved for occasional drinking. Coleman was fre- 
quently upbraided for breaking the still, and as frequently courted tfti 
renew hi$ labour ; but this he peremptorily refused, being too well 
convinced of the disposition of his partners, who, if they had had as 
opportunity, would certainly have indulged their intemperance. 
After dinner and supper they had sugar canes to chew, which*. the 
natives used in the same manner. With this they were obliged to 
content themselves instead of a bottle and glass. 

The chief who had made Churchill his Tyo was now taken HI, and 
notwithstanding all the assistance that was administered to him (for ■ 
the people of this island are exceedingly skilful) he died. Their, 
cures in surgery are wonderful, but their physical knowledge is more, 
confined. The cliief was attended by one of the priests, who are also 
their physicians ; but after he applied the juice of some herbs ho 
shook his head in order to indicate that dissolution was inevitable ^ 5 
The title and estate of this chief descended to Churehill according to* 
the law of Tyoship ; and a day being appointed for the ceremony* 
Churchill received all the honours which are paid upon this occasion* 

About this time several of the mutineers disagreed among theft- 
sejves, and that jealousy and envy which Christian so ijiucb drCadedfe 
began now to spread their baneful influence among them, imd bo , 
productive of continual dissendon. The respect which the native*!' 
pai4 to some more than others was the occasion of much jnivaftu 
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tjtieem Christian, ChufchiN, Youdg, and Stew tort, had Severn! «ife- 
fftfos* particularly the former, who carried himself, they thought, in too 
supercilious a manner, when, in fact, the pride and authority which 
JQtbriatiflo adeemed were for their general safety. 

Soon after Churchill bed come into possession of his ndw trtk and 
notate, he desired Thompson, Who Was one of their seamen, to fll 
two vessels winch he had with water. Thompson felt himself hint 
j* being thus commanded, and asked if he knew whom he was speak* 
mg to* 

. u To a stoma*” replied Churchill, with a stern look ; “ but perhaps 
you forget that I tin? master at arms” 

* I remember,” answered Thompson, equally haughty, u I remem* 
her what you t itorc when Bhgh was oor commander ; but as to what 
you art, I think you now no better than myself, although the people 
hare have dubbed you a chief. To be a servant to a villain is into* 
Jesabfc, for we ait all villains alike ; perhaps, if the truth were known, 

you are ^greater villain than some among us * 

C hint htB interrupted Thompson with a menace, which the other 
disregarding, said with a sneer, ■“ D— -n you, though you are a chief 
you shall be your oW» servant for me.” 

Some of the natives were attracted to the spot where these dll* 
•jgrtante were by the noise they made, and not Understanding why 
their chief Churchill should be treated in this insolent manner, obliged 
Thompson to retire. This cut him to the very heart, and he began 
now to meditate revenge both against Churchill and Christian. 

- is* necessary to remark, that Christian had advised his men always 

canty their guns ready charged with them, for fear of any sudden 
attack of the natives ; for he did not know how soon a breach between 
them might take place. 

* The next day Churchill and Thompson met again, when the latter, 
being of a vindictive disposition* renewed the contention ; Churchill 
was exceedingly warm, having been provoked by Thompson's up- 
braiding him as one of the greatest villains 1 (alluding to his being on© 
pf the ringleaders), and above all with his exclaiming in a scornful 
manner, ** Oh, what a great chief ! ,y that, fo§fng all patience, 
Churchill exclaimed with mucll rage, “ Hold your tongue, scoundrel, 
or, by G — , I’ll kick you.” “ Scoundrel l” echoed Thompson, who 
Immediately levelled his musket at him, ^nd lodged the contents of 
his* breast. 

Three natives were present when Churchill fell, Who by their loud 
fomentations soon collected others. Thompson, apprehensive df 
their firry, fled. Churchill lived but a few minutes, during which 
time he could not speak; the ball had entered near his heart. He 
was Conveyed in great solemnity to the habitation of that chief whom 
Jie Succeeded. 

The murder was soon reported to Christian* who was extremely 
affected at the news. Tinah enquired if he did not mean to put to 
death* the offender; but Christian apprehended that if he threatened 
Thompson with punishment he might be tempted to make a discovery 
of the mutiny business and bring destruction "upon all their heads, 
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-Christian therefore evaded coming to any resolution, hdl 
(Churchill being a chief of theirs, and all the same as one of their Ovfh 
rpeopie, they should take the business under their consideration. 

In the mean time both the men and Women were bewailing the 
[untimely death of Churchill; the latter were particularly ehttnorous 
lid their grief, and continued their lamentations for aetfetal inghtf. 
jHdvlng obtained Christianas permission, they intended to btfty hhti 
akxording to their own funeral ceremonies ; the body was therefore 
disembowelled in order to avoid putrefaction, the intestines and to- 
cerk drawn oqt^ and the cavities supplied with cloth ; after which it 
was constantly rubbed with cocoa-nut oil, which keeps it in seeming 
-perfection thodgh it soon wastes away. These operations being per- 
dmined,cthe corpse was shrouded, and the relations of the chief whom 
(tiutrchiil succeeded being silent mourners, it was conveyed on a feiefr 
Mppcated by men’s shoulders, according to our fashion, while a. 
pnest attended the procession, which was frequently repeated &£*!£» 
wards and forwards, sprinkling the ground occasionally with waters 
arid priyihg in broken sentences. Afterwards the body was laid on a 
kind o£ a stage erected for the purpose, as they never deposit a corps* 
in the Moral, or burial-place, till the flesh is entirely wasted from off 
the fames. -- ;yt 

Thompson, in the mean time, being more afraid of his ownfjfeopte 
[tigo of the natives, had some thoughts of repairing to the island <lf 
jft(uheine ; for he knew well that Churchill, whom he had murdered, 
was one .of Christian’s private counsellors, and he naturally supposed 
t-that Christian would resent his death ; not only out of respect to the 
memory of the deceased, but in order to prevent any future disturb* 
juice among his own people, which might have a similar termination* 
He was, however, unprovided with proper necessaries for his intended 
expedition, and wanaered about several hours, subsisting upon those 
berries which were edible, and which he pulled from off the’- treas-ii 


way. 


(To be continued .) 
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ANECDOTE. 


M R. Richard H jun, being out a coursing ne$r to Sir John 

P— ’s mansion (who was then dragging his pond)) * har$ 
jlpaking down for* the wet ground was by some accident forced into the 
•jjond, and fell foi(J of the net. In the interim, the dogs being at a 
Jpead fault, Dith H — ~ gallops’ down to the company, and meeting 
JSir John there, salutes him, and asked him what he fished for. Hares, 

^riswemd he. — A very likely matter, said Dick H (thinking it a 

jest)'.— It is very true, replied Sir John, and that you will find pre- 
.sejjtiy : pufi, ppll, jny lads, added he to his men, and they immediately 
frfew in the net with a large hare struggling in the meshes. Look yoq 
geif, cries Sir John, did 1 pot tell you as much? — Yes, faith, says 
pick, and now 1 see the old sa5 T ing is true, that there is no creature 0© 
aaj-tli bpt til? wfrtej- has the s^me ; wfiat a wonderful thing if is \ 7 
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MEMOIRS 

OP THE 

FREEMASONS AT NAPLES. 


Continued from Page 21 1. 


S UCH were the artful resolutions of Pallante. He took advantage 
of the terror they were in, and inspired them with a ray of hope ; 
endeavouring by these means to deprive them of arms to defehd their 
own cause. His conduct in regard to the youth Giambarba was quite 
different, as appeared in the sequel by his depositions in a court of 
justice. Pallante began at first with mildness to reproach him for so 
easily suffering himself to be seduced by the Freemasons. He was 
thoroughly convinced, he said, that that society were addicted to all 
manner of vice,* especially one in particular, that he, Giambarba, was 
by that time too well acquainted with.' “ How was it possible/* 
added he, “ that you should suffer yourself to be corrupted in that 
manner ?’* Giambarba protested in the strongest hianner never to 
have had the least connexion with the F reemasons, and that he was 
enfirely ignorant of the crime laid to his charge. 

Pallante insisted on the truth of what he had said, and threatened 
to strip him if he did not confess : the youth recollecting the insinu- 
ating behaviour of this man a few days before when he took him into 
Ms coach, a deadly paleness overspread his countenance, and he felt 
as if his blood were frozen in his veins ; he no longer beheld Pal- 
lante in the light of a respectable magistrate ; and, by the resistance 
he made against his endeavours to strip him, he obliged the villain at 
last to honour his innocence and virtue. Giambarba was certainly 
much to be pitied ; so far from being a Freemason, he had not the 
least knowledge of the secrets or regulations of the society, and was 
even ignorant of the anecdote relating to the wooden ham before- 
mentioned. 

After that Pallante had obtained the signature of the prisoners he 
denounced them to the council, or the chamber of justice; they, 
obliged them to confirm their declaration by oath. As they had 
named the Polander in their depositions as one to be admitted into 
their society, Crisconio, the fiscal judge, an upright and attentive 
magistrate, asked where he was. Pallante, who did not expect such 
a question, answered, that the king knew it. Crisconio (who began 
to suspect some treachery, especially as Pallante had not mentioned 
the informer against the Lodge) added, that that was not sufficient, 
and that it was absolutely necessary the tribunal should be informed 
of it, ^nd afterwards to make their report to his majesty: “ The 
u judges/’ continued he, “ cannot possibly dispense with the ap- 
Vol. III. Mm 
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u pearance of this man, whQ is certainly a very material evidence. 
€t We are told of a baptism — we ought at least to know the person 
“ baptised, and the one who performed that ceremony ; but here we 
“ see neither the one nor the other.*' Pallante again repeated that 
he had given an account of the whole transaction to his majesty. 
“ Very well," replied Crisconio, “ in that case the king is sole judge, 
“ we liave nothing farther to do in the affair." He then asked Baiii, 
the Greek professor, the name of a Freemason in that language, and 
was answered, Philanthropist, or a friend of mankind. 

The unexpected questions of Crisconio had sufficiently alarmed 
Pallante, who was then, though too late, sensible of the faults he had 
committed : in order in some measure to repair them he sent privately 
to Ponsard, the Frenchman whom he had caused so unjustly to be 
imprisoned, and who had by this time been detained a full month ; 
he offered to give him proofs of his favour, either by money or in- 
terest, on condition of his declaring himself to be the person who was 
to have been made a Fieemason the second of March. Ponsard re- 
jected these proposals with horror, and flatly refused to render himself 
an accomplice in such abominable treachery. Pallante did not desist, 
but made use of flattery, promises, threats, but all in vain; even 
torments were made use of : Ponsard having courageously resisted 
all they could do to him, was at last set at liberty, with strict orders 
to quit the kingdom immediately. Furious at such unjust treatment 
he left Naples, but re-entered the city on the opposite side, and with- 
out loss of time went to the Marquis de Clermont, ambassador from 
the French court, to whom he made a faithful recital of all that had 
happened to him. The ambassador immediately ordered his coach, 
and made his complaints to the king ; and in the sequel supported the 
cau>e of Ponsard and the Freemasons in general with so much force, 
that the society will never forget the obligations they owe him, and 
will always regard him in the light of one of their best benefactors. 

Pallante seeing the bad success of his plot, had the at* of engaging 
the Polander to become a willing prisoner ; he sent his secretary to 
him with orders to let him want for nothing, and to engage him by 
the means of good w ine, to give a deposition such as he wanted, and 
wherein he derfa>ed, that his intention had been to be received a 
Freemason; after which, notwithstanding the express order of the 
tribunal to the contrary, Pallante set him at liberty, in as arbitrary a 
manner as be had dispensed him from going to prison the first moment 
of the trial. The Freemasons, w r ho thought themselves near the 
moment of their deliverance, found themselves again plunged into 
fresh troubles. Pallante, insulting their misery, made a shew of 
fulfilling the promise he had made them; they were accordingly 
taken out of that prison in order to be shut up in another. They 
had the mortification of being deceived, and of having furnished arms 
against themselves. 

Berenzer, the Swede, overpowered by sorrow for having impru- 
dently contributed to his own misery, yielded to his destiny, and died 
in prison, certainly not altogether for the expiation of his fault, but 
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from the vengeance of Heaven on the criminal Pallante, whose tor- 
ments and remorse were greatly encreased by this fatal death. Be- 
renzer, before he Expired, received the sacraments of the church by 
the hands of a conscientious priest, who publicly declared that he 
died like a good Catholic, with much ease and tranquillity. This 
circumstance, joined to the compassion which the violence exercised^ 
against the Freemasons had inspired into the minds of the people, 
contributed greatly to their more favourable opinion of them ever 
afterwards. While they were in their second prison the feast of St. 
Jamiaiiusr was celebrated at Naples, famous for the pretended miracle 
qf the liquefaction of his blood. The miracle, however, was not per- 
formed at this time, nor many others that went before, the suspension, 
of which we are ignorant of. The old women, who on this occasion 
are allowed the privilege of approaching the nearest of aqy to this 
jrriraeulous scene, and who boast of being the descendants of the 
saint’s nurse, seeing that the miracle did not take effect, employed at 
first good words, then menaces ; at last some among them roared out 
as loud' as they wejre able, that nobody need be surprised that the 
miracle was not accomplished, since Naples was defiled by the infecn 
fion of the Freemasohs. “ Let them be exterminated,” added they, 
a from the face of the earth; let them be burnt.” This stroke of 
bigotry and Catholic zeal, though entirely conformable to the send- 
Events qf the common people, had not the desired effect, for it was 
Ipoked upon by some as the consequence of a particular confederacy. 
.. There appeared at that time a legal defence of the imprisoned 
Freemasons, published in the daily papers, and which was attri- 
buted to an advocate of the name of Felix Lioy, a Freemason. 
The author of this defence, in his apology for the prisoners 
and the society in general, had made use of very warm, net 
to say severe, terms against the men in power, and consequently 
drew upon him the rigour of government. The writing was 
condemned as a scandalous and seditious libel, and ordered to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman, and Lioy obliged to 
quit Naples, and in a few days after Italy. He went to Switzerland, 
to France, Holland, and Germany, and was every where graciously 
received by the Lodges, and looked upon as a martyr of the society, 
and maintained by the help of the National Lodge of Naples. Though 
Baffi was the only Freemason among the prisoners, they all equally 
obtained for tfieir families benefits from the society, not only in 
’ money, but by every other means necessary to soften their situation. 
The most zealous among their members daily assembled in the houses 
of some of their principals, virtuous men, whose greatness of soul, 
and serenity of mind inspired the Brethren with the beneficent and 
amiable virtues of charity. Several among them distinguished them- 
selves by such acts of generosity as will never be forgotten by the 
objects of jt, and will for ever remain engraved on the hearts of their 
Brethren. Persuaded of the king’s benevolence and justice, they reach- 
ed the throne with the complaints of oppressed innocence, and endear 
youred to undeceive his jnajesty in regard to the conduct of Pallante. 
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But all their designs were frustrated : Pallante had art sufficient to 
parry the stroke levelled against him, and even to procure to himself 
such a position as would effectually crush his enemies at once. 
Without ceasing to be commissary he was made Fiscal. In that 
quality he was ordered to lay before the tribunal tbe state of the 
case, to examine the witnesses, and all the writings relating to tile 
trial. Sufficiently sheltered from the attacks of hw enemies, thiSr 
fete seemed to be in his hands ; the accused saw themselves at once 
deprived of all hope and means of defence. The steps that had been 
taken against him enraged him more than ever ; the witnesses that 
were to give in their evidence before him durst not betray him ; the 
villains were his accomplices and his clients, the accused were hie ene«< 
mies. Wickedness was on the point of triu mphing ; the honour dftthe 
society was attacked without the means of acquitting themSefoe*. 
Every thing appeared as lost since Pallante was made Fiscal The 
unhappy prisoners, deprived of all resources, wept their depl&rabfe 
fete in their dismal and dark cells, when the God of compassion 
.awakened in their favour a powerful friend, and a formidable enemy 
to the traitors. 

The reader will now be made amends by a mote comfortable scene, 
after perusing all the horrors of persecution against an innocent and 
t oppressed society. The queen was moved with compassion at the 
recital of their unhappy fate. The Grand Master of the National 
Lodge of Naples had by means of a court lady petitioned tile queen- 
in favour of the society, and in his letter torthat princess had given a 
feithful account of their institution, their charity, and brotherly* 
love, &o* Her majesty had enjoyed the sweets of the most lively 
friendship for many years back in the agreeable company of the lady 
above-mentioned; such a friendship as is Tarely to be met with#!* 
court ; and to which union of hearts was joined the heavenly virtue 
of charity and universal benevolence. AS soon as the queen had 
been informed of the whole detail of this horrid plot, like a tender 
and compassionate mother she was determined not to suffer any longer 
the oppression of so many innocent men and their unhappy families ; 
she easily penetrated the mystery of this dark combination. Fully 
persuaded, that through the labyrinth of a court truth does not easily 
find its way to the throne, she determined to carry the petition hersetf 
to the king. But what a sublime and moving scene ensued ! Truth 
and innocence pleading their cause by the mouth of a queen 'like 
Caroline, and before a king generous and humane like Ferdinand. 
His majesty was astonished to hear the recital of facts all of which 
had been unknown to him. The queen moved his compassion by a 
representation of the same images that had touched her heart. ' J *t .* 

(To be continued.) • 


* An attorney who prosecutes Within his jurisdiction causes ' wherein tkt 
public are interested* \ 
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EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 


.Sim 

I AM that insulated being called an Old Batchelor. A creature 
wearisome to myself and beloved by no one. I have spent the 
noon of my days in a single state, from the dread of incurring the 
expences incident to a married life with a. woman who had nothing, 
and now sorely do I repent that I had not generosity enough to 
overlook this consideration in favour of a charming girl that 1 truly 
loved, and who wanted nothing but fortune to recommend her. 
I was formerly clerk to her father, then a merchant of great respec- 
tability, but some years after greatly reduced by the unfortunate 
turn of affairs in the late contest between us and America. When 
he failed, I was settled in the world, and might have saved his 
amiable girl from many a year of fatigue and distress into which 
their poverty immersed them. But withiAcag jtoid y §ox which! 
now detest myself, . I then stood aloof, tore my thoughts from 
the sweet Elisa, and driving forward, into the heart of the city, 
determined to lose myself in the recesses of counting-houses, and 
the accumulation of money. Thus avoiding all the plagues and 
expellees of a. family, for which 1 deemed the society, of an elegant 
■and affectionate woman by iio means an equivalent. > Alas t 
Mr. Editor, I now see howl miscalculated; how much such; A 
partnership would have been for my advantage in the long run. 
1 now put the mutual ^participation of pleasure and pain, the en- 
dearments of our children, that flattering interest which EliXa 
would have taken in me (for whom by the way nobody now oares a 
straw), I put all these on the credit side of the ledger, and find in the 
opposite page, only such a portion of expences as I have actually 
brought upon myself, by being drawn in to give tavern dinners, 
and a thousand other extravagancies that young men know not 
how to avoid. You will easily see, when a just account is made 
out, what I have gained, or rather what 1 have lost. Instead of 
the bright hearth and smiling faces of my family, instead of sit- 
ting down, in the midst of beings who owe life to me, and portioning 
out their little, meal with the delicious sensations of a’ father, I take 
my solitary chop at a coffee-house, and afterwards saunter to the 
theatre, where venal beauty spreads her net and I am caught! 
Alas ( here is no mind, here is no modesty to make sentiment 
interesting. After having seen a public entertainment with Eliza ? 
with what delight might we have passed the remainder of the even- 
ing. Her taste and sensibility would have made us live the hours 
over again with additional pleasure. — Her bosom would have been 
my harbour in the storms of life, and there I should have found 
resources from ennui in the calm season of prosperity. In the day 
of sickness her voice could have whispered comfort, and in my 
dying hQUT the pure invocations of my children might have availed 
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me at the throne of grace. What a sad reckoner have I been, Mr. 
Editor. I am now as grey as a badger, and have not a single relative 
In the world. I have long retired froiii business, but my fortune 
brings me no enjoyment, my dog leads nearly as rational a life. I 
eat and drink and sleep alternately as he does, for I now fear to be~ 
own the prey of some indigent dune, who would overlook my 
gaey hairs and infirmities in consideration of comtnc in for a third 
off my wealth, and therefore avoid much commerce with the sex, from 
winch, though I might once have derived happiness, I can now 
only expect trick, or at best ridicule. But what can a man da 
who has let avarice run away with him in his youth, when all the 
soeial affections should have been at their out-posts to prevent it? 
All> that remains for such a man (after the example of a culprit 
going to execution) is to warn the multitude how they fall into 
this! error. To assure them that the good which is not participated 
k not half enjo ed, and that those who abandon a young woman 
from motives like mine, as they do not deserve happiness so they 
never will obtain it. And moreover, Mr. Editor, if you print this, 
please to ad d^ that an equal mixture of love and prudence forms 
the only, and most delicious conserve they will have the faculty 
of relishing all their life long. Either, taken separately, is preju- 
dicial; one being too austere, and the other too sweet. They most 
be blended to render them happily effective, and if any persona 
have skill enough to make up the composition after my recipe, l 
shall not have bemoaned myself, nor you have inserted this in vain. 

' I am. Sir, yours, 8re. &c. 

STEPHEN SORROWFUL. 


------ - - J ■ - - 1 in— rr ■ - ■ '■ 

POACHED THOUGHTS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


ON ANGER. 

A NGER is a great weakness, and the folly of nature, mean, vile, 
and contemptible. It is a passion very pernicious to die soul. 
It earned the death of the emperor Valentinian, who burst* a vein in 
hia neck in the height of his choler. Aibenodorus , taking leave of the 
emperor A*gxsiu$i gave him a receipt to subdue bis anger when he 
found it cowing upon him (for that emperor was very subject to it), 
which was, to repeat the twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet. 
Crty$> king of Thrace, having received in a present several costly 
vases of curious glass, very thin and brittle, after well rewarding the 
messenger who .brought them, he destroyed them all, for fear, he said, 
that in his anger (to which he knew himself subject) he might do a 
mischief to his servants in case they should break any of them* 
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9 %e emperor Theodosius 9 . moved with choler against the inhabitants 
of Salontc a, who had raised a sedition and killed his lieutenant, sent 
bis army against them with orders to the chief to exterminate them 
all. In the slaughter there perished fifteen thousand men, women, 
and children. The emperor a few days after repenting of the deed* 
made a law by which he ordained that the execution of his lettem 
jpatent and ordinations should be suspended thirty days after the 
order, in case they contained a punishment more rigorous than oofr- 
nary. Plato felling into a great passion against one of his servants 
for a veiy considerable fault he had committed, and seeing Xenocrate 
come in, said. If you are my friend I beg you would reprimand *rjr 
servant, because at this moment anger has got the better of my reason. 
The emperor Aurelian , endowed with many virtues, but very liable to 
anger, and to such a degree that the death alone of those who had 
offended him was able to appease his resentment ; his secretary 
Menestbus had one day greatly offended him, and he who knew the 
natural disposition of his master, thought on the following scheme to 
«ave his life : he made out a list (counterfeiting the emperors hand) 
of several captains of his army, putting himself in the number, which 
it was the emperor's intention to put to death, and carried it to the 
parties concerned, telling them it had fallen from the emperor's 
sleeve. Surprised at what they heard and saw, they gave faith to it, 
therefore resolved to prevent him, which they did by his death. 


ON CONSTANCY. 

DEATH had no terror to the noble-minded Seneca. He saw his 
Wood flow from different parts of his body without being moved. 
If any emotions arose in his mind, they were those of pity for the tyrant 
who condemned him ; as if he had wished to have been guilty rather 
than have him stained with the crime of punishing an innocent man. 
Alcibiades, hearing the sentence of his own death pronounced, said, 
“ Unfortunate Athenians ! they are condemned to death, and not 
44 rpe ; for I am going up to the gods where I shall be immortal, and 
44 they remain among men all subject to death." Croesus, king ctf 
Lydia, being deprived of his kingdom, and prisoner to Cyrus, shewed 
more virtue, constancy, and generosity, than he had done in the full 
enjoyment of his riches : being led to the stake, and the flaming 
brand already in the hands of the executioner to set fire to the pile, 
-he recollected the wise sayings of Solon on the small dependance, 
that is to be made on human felicity ; and that a man must never 
esteem himself happy but at the hour of his death ; he was therefore 
determined to suffer patiently ; and in gratitude to the philosopher 
who had given him such excellent advice, repeated loudly the name 
ef Solon three times. Cyrus heard it, and asked the reason why he 
did so ; he repeated, word for word, the sayings of the philosopher, 
which touched the heart of Cyrus in such a manner that his hatred 
was changed to friendship, and he restored Croesus to liberty and tiie 
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enjoyment of his kingdom. It was remarked of Socrates during tb& 
whole course of his life, that Jie always appeared With the same coun~ 
tenance, neither more gay nor more melancholy, not even on hearing 
the condemnation of his death, nor on drinking the poison, though 
he was upwards of sixty. Publius Rutilius , a Roman, being unjustly 
sent into exile, neither changed countenance nor his manner of living, 
nor changed his habit, which it was the custom for exiles to do; he 
would not be prevailed upon to lay aside the distinguishing marks of 
a senator, or petition the judges to absolve him, but passed the re- 
mainder of his days with the same grandeur and authority as befpre, 
without shewing the least sign of grief at the surprising change of hi» 
Erst condition. 

Job was reduced to such a degree of misery, that after all his mis- 
fortunes and fatal accidents no comfort seemed to be left him, but his 
wife, who, instead of assuaging, rather encreased his torments, by 
her pernicious advice and discontented spirit. Nevertheless, to re- 
ward his sufferings, he was raised by the hand of God much higher 
than ever he had been before, and by his constancy of mind acquired 
the name of Just* 


ON DILIGENCE. 

SEMIRAMIS , Queen of the Assyrians, was at her toilet when 
news was brought her of the revolt of Babylon. She delayed not an 
instant, but immediately flew to the place with her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, and in the utmost discomposure of dress. By 
her unexpected appearance she brought her subjects to a sense of 
their duty. In memory of this action she was represented after her 
death in the same attitude she was found by the messenger wh» 
brought her the tidings. 


ON SUSPICION. 

THE suspicious person has never any rest ; for every thing he 
hears and sees puts him in fear. If any one in the street walks too 
near him he imagines he has some bad design on him. If tie sees 
two persons talking he suspects that it is to play him some trick. If 
any one smiles upon him he thinks it is to draw him into a snare. 

" In short, every thing is suspicious to him ; every thing becomes the 
cause of jealousy and apprehension. If a man cannot place confi- 
dence in any one, what happiness can he expect in this world ; which 
way can he go to be at ease ? In walking he turns incessantly round 
to see who is near him ; like the emperor Domitian he would ever 
wish to be in galleries of transparent walls, to observe who is at his 
sides or behind him. To* whom shall he communicate his anxious 
thoughts? He shuns every body ; his own children dare not come 
near him. He will at last grow as suspicious as Dionysius the tyrant of 
Syracuse, and not trust himself in the hands of a bafber to be shaved. 
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. INSTANCES OF UNPARALLELLED PARSIMONT , 

' IN THE LATE 

DANIEL DANCER, ESQ. 


A FEW (Jays ago died at Pinner, in Middlesex', Daniel Danger, 
Esq, a man who quitted this earthly stage, not more remark - 
aSljr for' In s' worldly riches, than for his having lived in an apparent 
state of extreme poverty. Such was the eccentricity of hi3 charadtef, 
that, though scarcely allowing himself the common necessaries of life, 
Te fas left property to the amount of 5000]. a year to Lady Tempest 
'and Captain Holmes. During his last sickness Lady Tempest aeci- 
^dqntajly called, upon him, and finding him lying tip to the neck in 
iqf old sack, without even a shirt, remonstrated against the impropriety 
of such a situation ; when he replied, that having come into the 
•world without a shirt, he was determined to go out of it in the same 
planner. , She then requested him to have a pillow to raise his head, 
and he immediately ordered his old servant, named Griffiths, to b/ing 
him a truss of hay for that purpose. 

' Whenever he had occasion to obey the dictates of nature, he 
would rather walk two miles that*- itot assist in manuring his own 
land ; nortiid lie ever afford his old horse any more than two shoes 
for his '"fore feet/ deeming those for his hind teet mi unnecessary 
experiefi. * : 

* So peTrfectJy i pemirioirs was he in hfe disposition, that, rafher than 
expend a pepny, he frequently had recourse to the pot-liquor of 
Lady T. s kitchen, of which he would swill so enormously as to bo 
obliged to roll himself on the floor to sleep. s 

His house, of which 'Captain H/ is now in possession, is a most 
miserable buijding, and has not been repaired for half a century ; 
tlmugji popr in external appearance, it has, however, l>een recently 
discovered to be immensely rich within, Captain II. having at diik 
ferept times found large bowls filled with guineas and half-guineas, 
arid parcels of bank-notes stuffed under the covers of old chairs. 

Jfe genenillv had his bodv girt with a hay-hand to keep together 
his. fattened garments; and the stockings he usually wore had heeq 
so frequently darned and patched that scarcely any of the original 
£ould be seen* but which in dirty or cold Weather, were thickly 
covered with -ropes -of hay, tlut 'served us substitutes for boots. Hi$ 
whole gprb, in short, resembled that of a miserable mendicant beg-* 
ging charity from door to door. 

The tiite adage?, “ What’s bred in tlie bone, & c." was fully veri- 
fied in this man, who seems to have been tire principal branch ofai 
thrifty trt fy ever, scion of which being of a similar texture, 

Vot,. 1 IL * N 0 
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He inherited a considerable property by the death of a sister, who 
exactly resembled him in temper, and who, had she lived in the dark 
ages of Gothic superstition, would probably have been mistaken for 
a witch, and burnt at the stake in consequence. She seldom quitted 
her obscure lesidence except on being roused by the noise of hunters 
and their houndi, when she would sally forth, armed with a pitchfork, 
in order to check the progress of the intruders on her brother's 
grounds ; on which occasion she had more the appearance of ar 
moving bundle of rags than of a human being. 

Lady T. was the only person who had the least influence -on* dps 
unfortunate miser ; and though 5 he knew that she would divide the 
bulk of his fortune with Captain Holmes, she, with that gentleman, 
used every device to make him enjoy the good things of this world* 
but all in vain. She had, however, one day the pleasure of prevailing 
pn him to purchase a hat (having worn his own for thirteen years! 
from a Jew, for a shilling ; but, to her great surprise, when she called 
the next day she saw that the old chapeau still covered his head. On 
enquiry it was found that, after much solicitation, he prevailed on old 
Griffiths, his servant, to purchase the hat for eighteen pence, which 
Mr. Dancer purchased the day before for a shilling from the Jew. 

One day her ladyship sent him a present of trout stewed in claret, 
which he liked above all things. It was frost, and the whole from 
lyipg by a night was frozen almost into ice. As he was a martyr 
to the tooth-ache he could not touch it, and to light a fire this man 
thought expensive, who, besides having 3000I. per annum* was pos- 
sessed also of immense riches. As he generally, in severe weather, 
lay in bed to keep himself warm, lie had the fish and sauce put 
between two pewter plates, on which he sat until the whole was suffi- 
ciently warm. 

He never took snuff, for that was extravagant, but he always 
carried a snuff-box. This, probably, he would All in the course of a 
month by pinches obtained from others. When the box was full he 
would barter the contents for a farthing candle at a neighbouring 
green-grocer's ; this candle was made to last till the box was again 
full, as he never suffered any light in his house except while he was 
going to bed. 

He seldom washed his face and hands, but when the sun shone 
forth then he would betake himself to a neighbouring pool, and use 
sand instead of soap; when he was washed he would lie pn his back 
and dry himself in the sun, as he never used a towej, for that would 
wear, *and when dirty the washing was expensive. / 

Since his death there have been jugs of dollars and shillings found 
in the stable. At the dead of night he has been known to go to this 
place, but for what purpose even old Griffiths could not tell ; But it. 
now appears that he used to rob pne jug to add to the bqwl 
waajfcund buried since bis death in the kitchen, 
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TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 


sift* 

I OBSERVED in a latte ntimbter some tepitaphs in country church* 
: yards, which probably have provoked very different sensations 
from those they were intended to excite. I send you two or three 
from Goat-land ; it would endanger the teeth of your English readers 
if 1 gave you the names of the parishes in which they are to be found; 
bat I can assure you they are authentic ; and if hereafter in the course 
of my peregrinations among the tombs, for I generally stroll into a 
country church-yard if I have half an hour to spare, 1 should discover 
any thing Worth notice, you shall hear again from, 


p s . . • Sir, your very humble servant; 

Brecon . T. J; 

.rj r- 

tJPON A MAN WHO FELL FROM HIS HORSE AND BROKE HIS NECK. 

tv* :: Man's life is a vapour; and full of woes, 

s He cuts a caper , and ——down he goes. 

IN MEMORY OF ANN LEWIS, WHO DIED, &C. 


, r . ^ husband kind 

I left behind. 

Three sons does me survive,- 

And two of them /where buried by illy side. 

. Behold the plaice where i do 
‘ As you are now wanes was i; 

1 As i am now so you must be, 

t: Cut down by death and follow me. 

j^.rae add, that the following singular lines are in Lewisham 
church-yard. 

; Oh, cruel death, how to’dst thou be so unkind, 

t * - to take her before, and leave me behind ; 

Thou sho’dst have taken both if either. 

As it wo’d have beeri more pleasing to the survivor; 


REMEDY FOR PUTRID FEVERS , 


Y EAST, or barm, to the quantity of three or four Spoonsful, hath* 
been exhibited, in putrid cases, with the most singular efficacy 
and success ; so that patients, in the extremity of this very contagi-' 
Ous and most fatal disease, have been seen almost instantly to have 
tecovered from a dying state to perfect safety. 

Probably it Will be expedient to use a little warm water to wdsh 
the yea$t down the patient’s throat; and to administer, at the inter- 
mediate hours, r.s useful auxiliaries, a few of the customary and most 
efficacious antiseptic cordials and draughts. 

. N 11 2 
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THE TELEGIivlPHE. 

- t I ' 

Jl)£ folding is the Production of the ingenious M. De hoi*tj£ 
this curious SrftjrtL r 

+!M,i..irnzr. ~i -rt i l r^*i‘fcirri ' 

.rTp^HK account of the contrivance lately used irr France fbr speedily 
A communicating to a great distance whole sets of ideas, and &t&n 
express words, makes me recollect a thought that occurred to me 
*,ome years ago* when 1 heard tor the first time an account of^the 
scheme practised by those persons ludicrously called bwseimd fott 
pigeons^ who, during the time of the drawing of the lottery at Guild- 
hall, Use to run, either on horseback or on foot, to distant paits of 5 tfie 
town, such as the farthest end of Oxford -street, in order speedily to 
convey to their associates ih that distant quarter, a knowledge of the 
two or three numbers that have first come out of thfc wheel that 
morning at Guildhall. The intent of the scheme is, to defraud those 
lottery-office keepers who, through greediness and eager avidity to do 
business, continue in such distant parts of the town to insure 
mnnbefs for that day so late as half an hour or more afler nine o'clock, 
that is, after the lottery has actuallj* commenced drawing. 

The thought that occurred to me was that of a contrivance by 
which these horse and foot pigeons might have saved themselves a 
deal of trouble,' and at the same tirtie have cottviej'cd the knowledge 
of the first-drawn numbers to distant parts of the town with rhuch 
more speed than it is possible for them to do, even if they were to 
employ rOal winged pigeons. The thought occurred to me as a 
mere joke ^4th myself, which I never cominuiricated, being itnwfiling 
to give a hint that might accidentally reach and assist some dfshtttfdst 
peisons. However, 1 sl*rll mention the contrivance now. 1 Being pub- 
licly expired in a. newspaper it can do noliurf, because, if it serve* 
as a bad hint to some, it also serves as a proper caution to others ; 
and at the sariie time flie description will enable the reader ’ more 
readily to understand the explanation I intend to give in the issue, 
concerning the manner in which the knowledge of many ideas, 1 and 
even of many express words, may be conveyed iti about half an 
hour’s time from Lisle to Paris ; that is, to the distance of anr hundred 
and -twenty miles. 

The contrivance I meant for speedily conveying to the farthest elld 
of Oxford-street the knowledge of a number just drawn at Guildhall, 
was this A garre t should have been hired in some house near to 
Guildhall, or a place should have been obtained in the upper part 
of that steeple which stands just by. A large black board, about 
seven ’feet long and six feet high, should have been affixed or hong 
bittwards to this upper part of the steeple, and upon this black board 
the two or three intended numbers should have been previously 
Written in large conspicuous figures, each about eighteen inches -long* 
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and proportionally broad and thick, with white chalk, or sorrte propot 
whitening staff, laid bn with at House-piifitfet’s brtisft. A garret 
should also have been obtained near the ei Id of Oxford-road, and in 
this garret a telescope should have been placed, ready fixed, abd 
directed towards the above-mendoned board ; by means of which 
telescope the persons stationed in the gan et would have instant!^ 
read the numbers upon the board. a welhktiown fact, that, with 
a reflecting telescope, about one foot or fifteen inches long, it is easy 
to see the hour exhibited by- a church dial situated at the dfrtance of 
two or three miles. 

Having expressed the above idea to the reader, I sfndl now oftsbrve 
that it is possible to distinguish and clearly read letters and words front 
a distance of fifteen miles, or mdre. For that purpose a povterfufte* 
hescope should be used, and the white letters on the black board should 
be very large ; that is to say, those letters which have no tails should 
be three feet long, and those with tails shoukLhe~fiw» or six feet long, 
being at the same time proportionally broad and thick. The black 
board might be of a sufficient size, to coutaiik forty letters in four 
Jines. 

Nqw, supposfirgtftat seven station^, ^ith fcoeh a’bfeck boa£d ; and 
a proper apparatus belonging to each, were placed in the intermediate 
space between the two extreme stations of Lisle and Paris, thus 
forming that space into eight divisions of fifteen miles each, it would 
, be possible in half an hour’s time to communicate from Lisle to 
Vans, the words, “ Comte has surrendered tbia minting at 6 o'clock.]' 

Iam taking it here far granted, that the persons pkccd at the eight 
different stations are very attentive’ in watching the respective signals, 
as well as expeditious in writing upon tfte black boards ; arid also 
that the telescopes are kept constantly fixed and properly directed. 
1 mean presently to describe a very expeditious method of placing 
large white letters on the black board. ( 

Ly means of forty letters very concisely used, it is possible to 
, convey a deal of important intelligence in a clear, satisfactory manner; 
but as forty letters in some few particular instances might not,; 
perhaps, be sufficient, a second 8 uceessitte board might be tisied, 
which migfit be slided over the first, like the scenes at the play- 
house, upon which second board tire discourse might be farther 
continued*. Care should at the same -tirne be had, not -to slide the 
second board till it appears, by a proper signal exhibited by the people 
at the opposite station, that they have fully read the letters on the 
first board. • - ■ • 

The following expedient should be used for preventing the damper 
of the persons at the different stations being either iHacc urate or too 
slow in forming die large letters with chalky or : a ho use -painter's 
brush, on the black board: the large letters?. should be kept ready 
made beforehand with bright white" tiiyand the blade bo ard’ should 
be fitted with small hooks, by mearl$*df Winch the large tin letter* 
might be easily and instantly affixed to it. ' A considerable mimbe'f 
of such large tindetters- uMgbt-be^ xHovved*tb -each -stalk) % ^ 
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persons employed in the business might soon be brought, j to fin$ 
out the proper letters for forming the prescribed words, as really 
a printer's compositgf takes out bis types and places them .‘in. 
composing stick, * 

When the communication is to take place during tbe night,' XL 
should then be effected by means of transparent letters, or trails-, 
parencies; that is to say, the large letters should be cut through 
large thin sheets of iron, and those sheets or large cut letters should 
be placed before a vivid light or dame, care being at the same time 
taken to have the iron sheets placed in such a manner as tp allow no, 
light to pass except through those cuts by which the large letters are 
expressed* The words exhibited during the night by such large letter^ 
of fire or light, might be read from a very great distance indeed by % 
means of a good telescope. 'r 

i S i ■ 


ON THE PROPRIETY OP 

SPECULATING ON FIRST PRINCIPLES. " 

■ — •’ i - 


BT DR. A1KIN. 


T O resolve things into their first principles is philosophy , .the. 

noblest employment of the mind, and that which alone confe^ . 
a title to real wisdom . . Without a portion of it, the experience" 
a long life may only serve to accumulate a confused mass of opi- 
nion, partly true, partly false, and leading to no one certain concur- 
sion. The want of a philosophic mind makes many men of busing* 
mere plodders, and many men of reading, and even of observation 
mere retailers of vague unconnected notions. Order, precision, con- . 
catenation, analysis, are all the results of philosophy. Yet even 
this word, all must have remarked, as well as those of improvement 
and reformation, has been the subject of obloquy. It has ( been 
branded with the epithet of impious by the bigot, of arrogant by 
the cautious, and of visionary by the dull, . It has drawn down tne 
anathemas of the serious, and the ridicule of the light. Above all,, 
it has been treated with that ironical sneer, which is so common 
a resource to those who are conscious of being deficient in argu- 
ment. “ Thank heaven ! I am no philosopher; I pretend not to 
be wiser than thp.se who have gone before me. I do not boast of 
thq discovery, of new principles . I must beg leave to retain my 

antiquated notions notwithstanding philosophers call them pryu- 
dices" These flowers of polemical rhetoric, which decorate so 
many sermons, speeches, and essays, though they have lost the 
attraction of novelty, are yet of no small etficacy in swaying try 
vial minds; and the argumentum ad verecundiam to which they 
appeal, is apt to overpower unassuming modesty. Such a straiif 
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of frothy insolence is best disconcerted by, admitting it seriously a $ 
an honest confession of inferiority. I Would say — “ I krtow yop 
are not a philosopher — I never took you for one—ypur education ' 
and habits of life have disqualified you Jrom all pretensions to 
the character — your opinions are mere prejudices, and do not 
merit a refutation.’* 

But if there be those who bona fide are afraid of philosophy, 

‘ because very mischievous doctrines have been propagated under 
its name, let them be told, that what they dread is only the use 
of reason in a large way, and upon the most important subjects 
and that, if on the whole, we are better for the gift of reason, though 
some abuse it, we are likewise better for aspiring to be philoso- 
phers, though some falsely, and for bad purposes, arrogate the title, 
A very common topic in railing against philosophy is the extra- - 
vagant and contradictory opinions held by the ancient schools of 
philosophers. But with whom ought they to be compared ? Not 
with those who have been enlightened by direct revelation, but 
with the vulgar and bigots of their own times, who implicitly 
received all the absurdities which fraud and superstition had foisted 
into their, systems of .faith. , If by the efforts of unaided philosophy, 
out of a people thus debased, could be raised a Socrates, an Epic- 
tetus, an Antoninus, what honours short of divine are not due to 
it? Nor have its services to mankind in latter ages been mucli 
less conspicuous; for not to insist on the great advancements ip 
art and science, which have originated from natural philosophy 
(since they are questioned by one), what than of enlarged ideas 
will deny-, that the philosophy of the human mind , of law, of com - 
mercty of government, of morals , and, I will add, of religion, have 
greatly contributed to any superiority this age may claim over former 
periods ? If philosophy thus employed have occasioned some evils, a 
more correct and diligent use of the same will remove them. If 
errbiteous conclusions have been drawn from a partial or premature 
induction of facts, they will he rectified by a future more extent 
sive induction. After all, no , medium can possibly be assigned 
between reasoning freely, and not reasoning at all — ‘between 
submitting implicitly to any human authority, and to none, " 

are placed in this world with a variety of faculties, and of 
objects on which to exercise them. Doubtless, there are in nature 
limits which we cannot pass; but what man shall presume to mark 
them out for other men? — what man shall isay to his fellow men, I 
permit you to exercise your reason upon these objects; but 1 forbid 
you from exercising it on those? Many, indeed, have so presumed; 
but the friends of truth and mankind have ever resisted their usurped 
authority. 


• ftyjus opus unura cst, de divinis humanisque verum invenire. ‘Senec. 
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the poetical language of tragedy 

NOT BORROWED FROM NATURE. 

BT TUR SAMI. 


I KNOW, indeed, that critics have asserted figurative diction 
to be natural to persons labouring under strong emotions ; but for 
proof of this assertion, i find quotations from Shakespear, in- 
; $tc$d of appeals to fact. One of the critics, and of no mean 
rank, has given as an example of the natural playfulness of fclovdps 
imagination, Juliet's fancy of cutting out Roipeo all into-Iittld sflMs 
when he is dead. I do not deny that a certain degree of mental >£- 
citement (to use modern phraseology) may, like a cheerful glass, vivify 
tine imagination, and impart a glow amj fluency of expression 7 but 
1 never knew a real instance in which violent passion, like in to x ied- 
tiou, did not overwhelm the intellectual ‘faculties, and abolish dll con- 
nection of thought and choice of fetngnage. But tragedy carifcdt 
consist of ahs and ohs, of exclamations and broken sentences. Its 
purpose is to delight, to instruct, to elevate, and, above all, to 
gratify the desire after novelty: the passion of tragedy fs there- 
fore necessarily mgde fluent, inventive, eloquent, meta^iortdB, 
**pm] sententious. See how Milton characterises the t&g:c Writers 
pf the Grecian school : * * 

Thence wh*t the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In chorus and iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, urith delight receiv’d 

In brief sententious precepts, white they treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change, in human Jife, , 

High actions, and high passions best describing. 

Par, Reg. iv. r6t/ 


It was evidently after this model that he framed his Sampspn 
Agomstes and Com ns, pieces, however ill adapted for the jnpderw 
English stage, which will continue to charm and instruct tfe 
cultivated reader, as long as the language in which they are w/|£- 
ten exists. Nor would Shakespear himself, though peculiarly styled 
%\\e bard of nature , have afforded .a whole school of poetry and morals, 
had his dialogue been a real pattern of that natural simplicity which 
^ usually supposed to characterise it. To every impartial obser- 
ver it will be manifest, that his “ brief sententious precepts** are 
generally brought in with effort: and that his sublime, and often 
far-fetched images, rather belong to the play-writer than to tf?§ 
speaker. The sweet Racine and the lofty Corneille communicated 
their own distinctions to all their characters, and were properly 
“ describers of high actions and high passions’* in their several styles. 
In short, if tragedy be not considered as a sublime poem y rather than 
a mere fable to move the passions fora moral purpose, it will be im- 
possible not to prefer the Gamester and George Barnw ell to any per- 
formance of Shakespear, Corneille, or Sophocles. 
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A favourite masonic SONG, 

MET TO kuSIC. 
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The solemn temples, cloud-capt tow’rt. 

And stately domes, are works of ours; 

By us those piles were raised : 

Then-bid mankind with songs advance. 

And thro’ th’ etherial vast expanse, 

/ Let Masonry be prais'd. 

We help the poor in time of need. 

The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 

*Tis our Foundation-stone ; 

We build upon the noblest plan. 

While Friendship rivets man to maa. 

And makes us all as one. 

Thy trumpet. Fame, yef louder blow* 

And let the distant regions know, 

; Freemasonry is this; 

Almighty Wisdom gave it birth. 

While Heaven fix’d it here on earth, 

A type of future bliss. \ 


AM ADDRESS 

WRITTEN BY J. F. S. 

And 'spoken by one of the Pupils at. tbe Exhibition of Mr# WRfOHf’f 
• Academy in Sunderlakb* 


A S new-fledg’d nestlings at the parent note 
First plunge in air, on liquid ether float— 

As in soft lays their early tones transpire 

(The first faint warblings of the woodland quire^— * 

So youthful Science wim the opening day 
Plumes her light wing, and skims the fluent way ; 
Mimics with doubtful flight (he soaring throng, 

And pours forth all her little pow’rs of song. 

Hush'd be the sound of ev'ry ruder hreeze I 
Let gentle Zephyr kiss the slumbering seas 1 
Nor Summer’s scorching fire, nor Winter’s blast. 

O’er the mild scene their rugged horrors cast; 

But* when the infant Muse attunes her lay. 

Be Spring the season — and let purple May 
Dawning on fresh-blown roses, wake the train 
Of youthful bards to share the native Strain. 

Now swells the lay — and first, with grateful fire, 

To Love Parental strike th’enraptur'd lyre ; 

That genial agent who, with plastic pow’r. 

Thro* want and weakness led the infant hour, 

Kapt I behold him honour’d pass along. 

Drawn by the filial Muse and sacred sotig, . 

And o'er hit anxious face alternate view 
% Fear's tender shade, and Hope's enlivening hue ; 

; While by his side, with sweetly-pensive air. 

The conscious matron joins the pious care. 

But, hark 1 what sounds are those ? what form divine 
Advances^ follow'd by the vosal Nine ? 
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’Tis Education, with majestic brow—* 

The sage by thany kn aWfuf mark 1 know t 
Not cloth’d in sable terrors as of yore. 

The birchen sceptre When he sternly bore ; ' 

But with that rev’rend mienandcheering smile. 

That strengthens languor and gives bliss to toil. 

Fast by his siae, silver’d and bow’d with age. 

See hoary Learputg turn the sapient page. 

Study, with serious look, and careful tread. 

Advances slow, by Application led ; 

While pressing thr 9 * the group with ardent mien 
And eager eye inoculation seen. 

To these bright forms our deafest bliss we owe. 

To these our earliest strains must grateful flow ; 

The infant Genius, as they pass along. 

Tosses his cherub torch, and hails the fost'riiig thrbng. 
Nor let austere Philosophy regard 
With supercilious eye the stripling Bard; 

Like us you once to humble scenes were bound. 

Like you we yet may view creation round. 

And tho* these efforts pant in Fancy’s rear, ^ 

Nor reach our ardent hopes in yonder sphere. 

Yet Candour’s meed the virgin Muse shall gain. 

Warm from the Ijeairt when Gratitude’s the strain* 


The following is a Translation of the famous Lines composed by Dfig 
Barreaux, so justly celebrated by Mr, Bayle* 


T HY judgments, God, in one strict tenor run. 
And end with^justice as they first b4gun; 
Thy nature glories in thy darling grace. 
Propitious ever to our sinful race. 

But I thjr mercy must implore in vain. 

My crimes so num’rous, and so deep their stain} 
Thy goodness cannot set the rebel free. 

Nor can be just in justifying me. 

Y es. Lord, the greatness of my guilt, I own. 
Confines thy pow’r to punishments alone ; 

Thy int’re^t yields not thy compassion room. 

And clemency itself demands my doom. 

Perform at length the long-delay’d design. 

And clear thy honour with thy wrath divine : 
Grasp, then, the bolt, and hurl the vengeful blow 
On,me thy fix’d incorrigible foe; 

Return th* assault, and war for war restore} 

Be by these tears exasperated more; 

For tho’ I perish I’ll adore thy name. 

Reason thy conduct, and justice thy aim. 

Yet, on what spot of this terrestrial ball. 

Where, where, O Father, can thy vengeance fall, 
But where the blood of Christ already slain, 
O’erspread, must sanctify the sacFed plain ; , , 
Must safe secure me from thy destin’d ire*, 
forbid the funder, and prevent the fire f 

o i ■ ■ 
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TO 4 MARRIED LADY* ON HER $IRXg-P 4 Y, 

OfrT. 17 , 1794 * 

B¥ T. F. 


TJOW oftwith fiwi impassion'd tef| 

JO[ Inviting blessings from abort. 

Has youth and beauty’s natal day 
Been welcom'd by delighted loro I 

Though youth and beauty are thine ow'd* 

Ah! let not these thy thought employ $ . 

For youth, alas I we all nave snowp* 

And beauty’s hut a poet's tqy ! 

Youth, like a merry tv ’ning’oJmut* *. 

Soon passes, gladsome, thoughtless, light; 
And beapty j» a passionrAowT, 

Closing for ever ere ’tis night 1 

O mourn them not ! though short their race ; 

Love’s influence is sooner gone ! 

Love, like the Zephyr o'er the grass. 

Sighs, and, while sighing, passes on ! 

The virtues of a married state 
.More constant anymore lyorthy art; 
Affection for a polish d mate. 

And fondness for thy prattling pair. 

The friendly smile to all around. 

Shall ftxr this day in mpm’ry’s store. 

And bid the song of welcome sound. 

When youth and beauty ate no more, 

* Mrs. Jemima Jones, 


—■ v - . ij ' 

EIKGY 

TO THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 

A H, Western Beauty! what are all thy champs* 
Jr\ Thy tropic suns, thy richly varied vales j 
Thy sea, that ?ones thee with his lucid arms. 

And gives thy ev'ning all his softest gales? 

Thy moon’s broad orb— thy vapour?vested night. 

When Fancy masks thy spenes in wondrous ttaopel 
Paints in the rolling fog her novel sight. 

And throws enchantgd pictures o’er the glanpy ? 

Thy tamarmd shades — thy bamboo groves, 

Thy rich pimento's aromatic brete*e ; 

Thy tall green turf where sober ground-doves rove. 

Thy rough rock’s head that waves his crest of trees r 

Thy tiny humming-bird of emerald plume. 

That broods her pearly eggs with fondling grief. 

Hangs the nice nest beneath some small bough’s gloomy 
And roofs her elfin ^welling with a leaf ? * 
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Thy fields— for, oh l there Siav'mt stalks along. 

Her robe a tissue of*hick-woven chains ; 

Her hair stiff whips of many a knotted thong, 

While to her face an iron mask she strains i 

Blush, Isle of Freedom 1 tear-tY accusing page. 

That stains thy great Eliza’s biasing Mne ; 

That tells what hands let loose the despot's rage, . ' 

That tells from what «mfetter’d plains she name | 

Yes 1 Albion ! yes ! thou land that lov'st applause. 

When thy proud barks the fiend to Afric bore, 
pelighted Murder gnash'd hi$ gory jaws. 

And, howling death-whoops, stamp'd along the shore f 

While on the strand the monster Interest waits. 

Whose tearless eye in marble sockets rolls : 

He claps his iron hands, exults, and freights 
His human bulUst and his bates of souls i 
Whoe'er thou be, pourtray'd in human sketch. 

Who, as life's eddies through thine heart-ducts flout, 

Feel'st the nice nerve its tingling fibres stretch 
At joy's soft pressure , or the grasp of wee— 

Awake ! Arise 1 Shake off th* unmanly dream;. 

The deep ^" Justice, that benumbs the land— 

Where Mercy, wearied by the frequent theme. 

Hods o'er her tears, and drops her half-rgis'd hand i 
Awake ! Arise ! thou soul of gen’rotw deed ! 1 

Resume the bold defence and dare to save ; 

Nor let Futurity with blushes read. 

The British Heart forgot the kneeling Slav* ! 

* - FRANCES CLORINDA. 


EPITAPH , 

ON A CELEBRATED IRISH ACTOR, - 

jlgVALLY REGARDED BY A NUMEROUS CIRCLE OP FRIENDS POR HJS 

Agreeable pjsrosmoif and professional weait. 


Public Gratitude 
Erected 
This Stone 
To the Memory of 
RICHARD COX ROWE, 

A celebrated Comedian. 

Ho was born in D«b|m in the Year 


* 754 * 

. And 

Died in Belfast 

(Where he was universally admired. 
On account of his Merit as an 
And 


His Gentleness of planners as a Man) 

On the 17th of May 1792. 

P, reader! if talents could ever beguile 

Thy bosom of cafes, and instruct thee the while— 

If e'er thou wast charm’d from dull anguish and woe| ' 
pay a sigh, 'tis a debt, o'er the relicks of Rowe ! 4 
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THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE, 

LETTER FROM 

MR. J. TERU TO DOCTOR BIRCH, 

Dated June 2 $tb, 1728. 


Dear Friend, 

I doubt not but you will be sensible the following Lines are the same I 
repeated to you some Days ago, a Latin Translation of which I expect 
with Impatience from your masterly Pen , in consequence of your 
Promise. / am, your assured Friend and Servant, 

J ' TERU. 

THE FLY, 

ADDRESSED TO MRS. 


T Y OW weak is man ! how little does he know 
JLjL What makes him happy, or what keeps him so ! 
Fondly he longs his ruin to enjoy. 

And restless seeks what must his rest destroy. 

Had I contented at a distance stood. 

And with th* admiring world your merits view’d* 

All had been well, and I with them, at ease. 

Had still commended what must always please ; 

But I, ambitious of a tie more close . , 

With your dear self than common friendship knows. 
Hop’d by a near approach to you, to find * 

Peace to my heart, and pleasure to my mind ; 

So boldly ventur’d, and the torments share. 

Which rise from love, attended with despair. 

Pleas’d with the beauties of the taper’s light. 

Whose brightness dissipates the shades of night ; 

Thus first the Fly at awful distance plays. 

And in large circles courts its lovely rays : 

Then by degrees in narrower tours he moves, 

A nd ventures nearer to the flame he loves ; 

Till the poor insert by its influence warm’d. 

Blind with its splendour, to his ruin charm’d. 

With desp’rate speed impatient of delay. 

To its embraces wings his fatal way. 

But, oh ! his life must for his rashness pay. 

Unequal to the object he admires. 

Soon as the fl^me he touches— t^e expires 1 



LINES 

BT MRS. ROBINSON. 


M B AV*N knows I never wohld repine 

Though Fortune’s fiercest frowns we^ mine— * 
te would grant that o’er my tomb 
One litttte Laurel Wreath might bloom. 

And Mem’ry sometimes wander near 
To bid it Jiye— and drop a tear 1 
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I never would for all the shot* 

That tinsel splendour can bestow,_ 

Or waste a thought, or heave a sigh, 

Tor well I know *tis pageantry ! 

Soon fading to the grave * tie o'er ! 

A pleasing phantom— seen no more. 

I ask not worldly pow’r, to rule 
The drooping child of Mis’ry's school — 
To tyrannize o’er him whom fate 
Has destin'd to a lowly state. 

To me would prove a source of woe 
More keen than such a wretch could know. 

Ohl did the little great endure 
The pangs they seldom stoop to cure ; 
Could pamper'd Luxury then find 
The charm to soothe the wounded mind ; 
The loftiest, proudest, would confess 
The sweetest pow’r— the pew’r to bless ! 

Give me the sensate mind, that knows 
The vast extent of human woes ; 

And then, fair Independence, grant 
The means to cheer the child of want ; 
Though small the pittance, mine should be 
The boundless joys of Sympathy ! 

But, though ungentle Fortune flies. 

And envious Fate her smile denies. 

My heart will never cease to feel 
The, wounds it vainly hopes to heal ; 

Then, Fate, to prove thy rage is o'er. 

Ah! let me die — and feel no mom ! 


STRICTURES 

ON * 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Oct . i. HHHE Grecian Daughter was performed at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
jl and a lady of the name of Bridgman quite a novice on the stage, 
made her appearance in the part of Euphrasia . Her person is majestic and well- 
formed ; and her conception of the character was judicious. , 

Mrs. Bridgman is of the Sjddons school, but rather resembles the imitator of 
our great theatric heroine, Mri. Powell, than the heroine herself. There is an 
elegant regularity in her features, but, what is much better, there is expression 
in her countenance suitable to the heroic drama. She was weH received, and the 
applause she obtained did not tempt her into any display of conscious excellence; 
a rare circumstance with most of the modern candidates for theatrical distinction. 

7. Miss Wallis, from the Theatre-Roval, Bath, appeared on the Covent- 
Garden boards, in the character of Imogen in the tragedy of Cymbeline . Her first 
effort, when very young, was made at this theatre ; she wftefwards retired to 
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Bath, and became a great favourite there. Since we before witnessed her per* 
forrrance she is much improved in every ^respecj. 

This charming actrees is warmly patronized by Lady Loughborough. Her 
ladyship, and a party of female friends, occupied the stage-box on the King's 
side, and were joined shortly after the entertainment commenced by Miss Wallis. 
Envy suggested this to be a breach of decorum, and some malig-ants shewed marks 
cf disapprobation : the young lady, in consequence, immediately retired. 

On a second appearance in the same character on the 10th, divesting herself of 
her fears, and assuming a Becoming courage. Miss Wallis gave a force and energy 
to the part infinitely beyond her former representation of it. 

We have never been able to convince ourselves that Imogen is altogether the 
most eligible character for a first appearance ; and yet Mrs. Pope as well as 
Miss Wallis was directed to it for her debut . Cymbsline is certainly the most in- 
congruous of Shakespeare's productions, and the least calculated for the excite- 
ment of emotions peculiar to the Tragic Drama. It is, perhaps, the moral cha- 
racter of Imogen that attracts a young actress, and not its stag* adaptations. An 
English audience cannot sit unaffected by the pious resignation of her mind, 
the unwavering constancy of her affection. 

Miss Wallis imperfectly mistress of the stage, the application of its purposes, 
and the management of its effect: but, though by no means a npvice, she has 
not yet learned to sacrifice nature to artifice ; or obtain that applause by system 
which is due only to genius. Her judgment is correct as far as relates to em- 
phasis and meaning; her voice is complete through every gradation of tone; it 
has indefinite cdntroul in scenes of energy and passion, and the sweetest melody 
in those of a softer nature ; her figure is finely formed, and her action judiciously 
managed. Her pronunciation many will call provincial — it is, in our opinion* 
ho v ever, owing to her elaborate endeavour after strong articulation . Her face is 
not exactly suited for tragedy ’; it has no high expression ; it is neither animated 
nor grand. Her features are delicate, but they are not striking. They have 
more playfulness than solidity— they will suit better the vivacity of Beatrice 
than the settled solemnity of Imogen. 

The point that was the best executed was the well-known exclamation, 

t( What, ho ! Pisanio 1 — Away !” 

There was likewise exquisite discrimination in her. doubt of Iacbimo's relation: 

** Did my Lord say so ?” 

And indeed the whole of that scene was as perfect acting as we ever beheld. 

Miss Wallis acts from her own design ; we know no one on the stage whose 
manner seems to have been particularly studied. If there is any resemblance it 
is to the serious acting of Mias Farren. 

Miss Wafis has made an engagement the most advantageous ever known— 

1 81. per week for three years. No young actress in our time ever had any 
thing like It. 

jo. The Burletta of Tom Thumb was presented at Covent-Garden Theatre; and 
the character bearing that name was performed by a child of the name of Stakuev, 
whose person accorded very* well with his title, for he is little more in size 
than a full-grown thumb; yet his action wa9 astonishingly correct, and called 
forth the most enthusiastic bursts of applause from every part of the house. His 
infant voice, although tender, is very fine ; and the Farthing Rush-light was sung 
by him with a considerable degree of humour. 

14. Miss Wallis performed Lady Townly with very great applause^ and Mitt. 
fca* ainct established her in public favour. 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

AiX-LA-Chapelle, September 20. 

T HE different corps of the French array on the Maeze, strengthened by the 
reinforcements they had received, made repeated attacks from the 17th 
upon the Austrian posts which guarded the left side of that river, and the 
right side of the Ourte. The attacks of the 17th upon the Austrians be- 
fore Maestricht, tow ards Vise and Foaron le Comte, did not succeed ; 
but that was not the case with those made upon the positions of Generals 
JLa Tour and Alvinzy on the Ourte. The enemy were constantly supplied 
with fresh troops, by which means their superiority almost entirely destroyed the 
left wing of the Austrian forces, and all the regiments wh*ch composed it, par- 
ticularly that of Beaulieu, suffered exceedingly, and most of the officers were 
either killed, wounded, or made prisoners ; three companies of the new-raised 
regiment of the Archduke Charles were cut tp pieces, the rest made prisoners; 
the regiment of Murray, one battalion of Kinsky, one of the Emperor, two bat- 
talions of the troops of Saltzbourg, the Emperor’s regiment of dragoons, and 
two divisions of that of the Archduke Leopold, also suffered ; and as the wing 
was completely routed, and the retreat was made in disorder, of course they lost 
their artillery. 

The French were posted on the 6urte, in several columns, towards Spa and 
Vervieres; the action was at Theux. The French were several times repulsed 
with great loss, and obliged to fall back to the rivulet of Embleve ; but having 
found means to pass the Imperial posts, they took it in the rear, and that corps, 
which was not more than 7000 strong, against 30*000 French (and in a mannef 
cut off), was almost entirely destroyed or dispersed. Among o her advantages 
of which the enemy availed themselves, they acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the position of the Austrians by means of a balloon, which they elevated during 
the action, and in the gondola of which were twP able officers, who traced the 
situation and movements of the Austrians, and let down their observations to 
their colleagues in the French army. 

One of the consequences of the defeat above-mentioned was, that the advan- 
tageous post of the Chartreuse, near Liege, being absolutely turned and taken in 
the rear, was obliged to be evacuated. 

General Clairfait sent thirteen battalions from the Center to reinforce the left 
wing, which was again attacked this day, and the heavy cannonading which we 
now hear comes from that way. 

The French generals had orders to carry the Austrian posts, particularly that 
of the Chartreuse at Liege, cost what it would. 

To the above we have to add the following from more recent details; 

The French’ entered Aix-la-Chapelle the 21st; they, however, experienced a 
considerable check on the same day at Lautern, where they were attacked by the 
hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe. The first advices state the loss of the French 
on that occasion to be 2000 men, but the consequences of it cannot be very 
essential, as well on account of the difficulty of providing for troops in that 
country, and the necessity of the retrograde motion of the different corps of allies 
marching against Treves, in consequence of the above defeat of the Austrians. 

Advices from Constantinople inform us, that a part of the Ottoman Empire 
has lately been visited by an earthquake. On the 3d of July three towns were 
swallowed up between Angora and Esdrum, in Natoiia, formerly known by the 
name of Asia Minor, situated something more than 200 miles S. E. of Constan- 
tinople, viz. Tchogram, which consisted of about 5000 houses; Amasia, the 
capital of the government of that name, which was still more extensive and po- 
pulous, and which is famed as the birth-place of Strabo ; and Engtem, which 
Vol. IIL P p 
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contained between three and four thousand houses. The pbpulat(4& of ffi^se 
three is estimated at 200,000 souls; and, besides these, a number of riltage^ift 
the same territory were likewise destroyed, scarcely a tenth part oftheitthabf^ 
tants having escaped the dreadful catastrophe. c • .t 

, , ’ i 1 T '~*J 

The King of Spain, by the unanimous, advice of his Council of State* has* 
made a deduction of four per cent, from all civil salaries, pensions, grantaj £&> 
during the war ; a deduction of twenty-five per cent, from the salaries of ail tho 
counsellors of state ; and ordered, that no minister or other person shalhrfcceiue 
more than one salary, however many places or employments he may possess, . - 

An insurrection has broken out in South Prussia, a part of the dominions of 
Poland wrested from it by Frederic in the partition of 1773. From this 'event 
the affairs of Poland begin to assume a brilliant aspect, and to revive not unly 
the drooping spirits of the oppressed patriots of that country, but those of every 
friend of well-regulated liberty throughout Europe. 

The Prussian troops have altogether evacuated Poland, leaving only a gzrtison 
in Cracow and Sendomir. 

We find a paragraph in the Leyden Gazette, of which the following is a trans- 
lation : , 

“ The total want of discipline in the army under the Duke of York, having 1 
“ occasionedvarious painful representations, his Royal Highness has publiabe# 
“ a General Order, dated from his head-quarters at Grosbeck* the 23d 
“ tember, to recal his officers arid soldiers to their duty: and it is to* be hoped' 
“ that these orders, and the examples of just severity which they annoosce^ - 
** will put a stop to the disorders complained of/' 

Tfie only remark we can make on the above is, that God knows the difficulties 
and distresses to which our unfortunate countrymen are exposed ; they must mx - 
ceed all former example, or surely the honour and character of the British officer 
and soldierjvopld never have .been, subject to so disgraceful & report as- the above. 

The imtnehse armies of the French Republic ’ are to be further augmented. 
Those under dourdan and Pichegru are to receive reinforcements -which will 
increase their numbers 10 300,000 men. ' 


1 HOME NEWS. 

. Sept. ig. Peing Michaelmas-day, a Common Hall was held at Guildhatt for 
the choice of Lord-Mayor, wh^n Thomas Skinner, Esq. was chosen, being next 
in rotation to Mr. Alderman Watson, who is now abroad in the service of his 
country. Mr. Alderman Skinner was receivod by the Hall with much applause ; 
and on his election made a short and pointed speech, assuring the Livery of his 
attachment to our glorious constitution, and the welfare and happiness, of hi* 
fellow-citizens. ... _• , v , , 

30. A very singular fraud was effected by one Benjamin l^ra, a ftQckjjobhorv 
who having agreed with Mr. Decosta for the purchase of threft Hundred Orfafc 
lottery tickets, gave his draft oil L/dbroke and Co. fur thea mount, wbiphiWa®" 
returned for want of effects, Mr. Lara never having.kept cash at their fern***?'- 
some suspicion immediately arising, an enquiry took plaee, ‘andH 
that Lara had left the tickets as security with a person from whom hf? hadjbocr 
rowed 2,6001. which sum being paid, him in large bank notes>,he immediately- go*, 
changed for smair ones, and was gpne off; a pursuit than took piace^ but - 
late, for on going .to Jhis house at.Peckham a post-chaise and four 
waiting at the door, which he had ordered to convey him to Romford, but ha*i*& 
had some intimation that the affair was discovered, lie .made his escape 
back part of his house. A bank note of fifty pounds, on^ 0/ those h*had received • 
for the uckyts, w 40 found in. the house. . ,, ... 
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3, B<ytb*: activity of the Boif*streetofficers the above Mr. Lara wa* taken 
j^loepatody at the Golden Cross, Charing-Crosg. He had taken a post-chaise 
to, Portsmouth, and ne tweed from thence to London, whither he was pursued by 
the police officers, who traced his steps, but lost him in the last stage. Meeting 
with his brother in Cornhill, they took him into custody, and found on him a 
tettfer^ acquainting him that his brother was to be found at the Golden Cro»9, 
Ch»ring~Cms6, by the aamrreof Jennings. They went thither, and found him in 
best, and secured all the property, except about 40!. To disfigure himself he had 
cast off bis hair, and had on a travelling cap. The offence being committed in 
the city, he was ordered by Mr. Addington to be taken before the Lord Mayor,V 
by wjtom he was remanded into custody for further examination. 

3. He was again brought before the Lord Mayor; after which he was com- 
mitted to the Poultry Compter. 

Harwich , Oct. 7. Inured as the inhabitants of a seaport- town are to the dis- 
tresses incident to tempestuous weather, yet the calamitous effects of a dreadful 
storm of twenty hours duration, have been so great as to amaze even those most 
familiar with such unhappy scenes. The tempest commenced about eight 
o'clock on Sunday evening, and by eleven o'clock next morning there were 35 
vessels wrecked within twenty miles of Harwich harbour. At one o’clock on 
Monday, the crew of the Restoration, Captain Walker, a fine new ship in the 
Norway trade, and the people from a North Shields collier, in three boats, with 
thf utmost peril and difficulty made the harbour. They had been in their boats 
from -eleven o'clock the night before* and when they at length happily reached 
the. shore, were reduced by fatigue and the inclemency of the weather to the 
greatest weakness. Captain Walker reports, that in the morning of Monday he 
saw upwards bf 70 sail of vessels making signals of distress. The wrecks of 
several vessels are plainly to be seen ffom the town, and several lives must in- 
evitably hare been lost. A boat with four men and two women, in attempting 
to cross to Languard Fort on Monday, was driven out to sea, where the unhappy 
people must doubtless have all perished. . 

Brighton, Oct . 7. The tempest on Sunday evening was the most tremendous 
that has been known here for some years. Theaea caVne neatly upon the Steyne, 
whilst the wind was so violent as to take away several parts of the adjoining 
houses. The most distressing event that occurred took place about three in the 
morning; a ship was driven near half a leagpefrom the town, they fired signals 
of distress, and hoisted out the lights. ' The fishermen crouded to the sea-side, 
and finding every relief impracticable, they soon afterwards became melancholy 
witnesses of the ship’s sinking; and, what renders the tale more lamentable, 
w.e have not since heard of a single life being saved, 

HIGH TREASON. 

9. At half past nine in the morning the judges appointed by a special com- 
mission. to try. the; persons under charges of treason (viz. Lord Chief Justice 
Eyre, the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Baron Hotham, Mr. Justice Buller, Mr. Justice 
Grose, and Mr. Justice Lawrence) met at Setjeant’s?Inn, Chancery -Jane, from 
wjithce they proceeded tp the new Sessions-house on Clerkenwell -green, at- 
tended by the two sheriffs, with their under-sheriftk, the city marshals, &c. 
where they opened the commission, when the Grand Jury were sworn in, to 
whom the Chief Justice gave an excellent charge. 

delivery of this ditirge the Lord Chief Justice, at some length, pointed 
out tto them the nature and extent of the duty they owed to their country, and 
th#lrU6t ; reposed in them. In the discharge of this task his lordship had occa- 
sion former into a very minute and extensive review of the several statutes in 
ekiwehcettpon -the law of high treason, together with the opinions of the several 
judges and blheriaw authorities, during the several periods of English juris- 
prudence, applying the whole to the existing circumstances of the times. Al- 
though in ail writs they were specially denominated the King’s jurors, yet ha. 
decided it hardly necessary to observe to them, that the duty imposed on. theni 

*p * 
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was perfect and ibsofate impartiality between the Li o w n and the street, the metv* 
sers and accused. In the discharge of the task imposed incomraon upon th»£ndjM$ 
and jury, it was a pleasing circumstance, tending at once to lighten both tbettlfiir- 
thens, by the definitive and precise terms by which the crime of h%h treason* Waft 
defined, not merely and alone by the several statutes enacted for that 
but likewise by the operation of those statutes, and the several decisions mfe 
thereon, under the wisest and brightest ornaments of the British jurisprudence. 
Here his lordship entered into a discussion and enumeration of the statfcHtf, 
particularly the statute of the 25th Edward III. on which his lordship expatriated 
at considerable length. 

In the application of those laws to the present times, his lordship proceeded 
to comment in general terms upon those cases which would probably be 
jnitted to their consideration. He by no means intended, or wished to 
misunderstood, as denying the rights of the* people to assemble together tt 
discuss; decide, or to obtain such reform as wisdom might, suggest, or necessity 
dictate, that being, per se, no substantive crime; but this was to be done in a 
temperate and legal manner. This manner could only be done by peaceable and 
temperate petition to that legislature, consisting of king, lords, and commons, 
in whom conjointly and exclusively was vested the right, and in whom, hehoped^ 
ever would be vested the power of altering, continuing, or amending, the laws 
which bind society together. All attempts at innovation, extraneous from thi 9 
old and constitutional mode, were to be held highly culpable, entirely illegal, 
and strictly coming under the description and character of high treason ; because 
it had been hekf sound law by the soundest decisions, that to come within the 
‘ meaning of the charge of compassing or imagining the death of the king, it was 
not necessary that conspiracy should have that nefarious project immediately hr 
view; but all attempts to abridge his legal authority, by forcibly depriving him 
of those powers vested in him by the constitution, compelling him to any act 
otherwise than by the law of the land, or seizing on his person, or> in short, 
any act which might tend ultimately to endanger the life of the King, was that 
crime for which those charged wei*e called on to answer with their lives. In tfeis 
view of the laws of high treason it would become their duty to weigh well, 
whether certain recent transactions about to be submitted to therrr, were or riot 
of that nature which, by intending or attempting to overawe or'controuT the 
legislature, must in their consequences have inevitably tended to produce thbse 
evils to guard and trench against which the laws against high treason were 
fitly and wisely framed. The king was held to be the centre pivot round which 
all the movements of that enviable and admirably constructed machine the British 
Constitution revolved. To press, therefore, upon the more external parts, to in- 
terrupt the functions of parliament, was to press upon that centre, endanger the 
whole machine, and, finally, introduce anarchy and confusion. It was to hazard 
the overthrow of that glorious fabric which it had been the work of ages to rear 
• — which had been cemented by the bust blood of our ancestors — and which 
has drawn forth the eulogiums of the greatest and wisest men Europe J^ad 
produced. 

His lordship observed to the gentlemen of the grand jury, that it could not be 
unknown to them, that associations had taken place in various parts pf Jhe 
kingdom, whose ostensible purpose was to obtain a parliamentary reform; £ut 
circumstances subsequently occurred w hich unfortunately made it but too .pal- 
pable that this was neither their sole nor real object of pursuit. In better times, 
perhaps, such conduct it might have been advisable to have either passed over 
altogether in silence, or to have checked it by a mifder remedy. 

But, contemplating, as they all must hare done, the miseries and calamities 
which have desolated a neighbouring state (and of which his lordship-* due wi 
very forcible and melancholy picture) and recollecting that, in a distant part of 
the united kingdom, certain persons had proceeded to the culpable lengths*# 
assuming legislative functions, of avowedly overawing the parliament, smd-ha# 
actually affected the phrases, the forms, and thfc very spirit of the Freneh Con^ 
vention ; it must be apparent to all, that it was the bounden duty of his Majesty's 
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tofrusttrs to eaerf the authority entrusted in them, and shew themselves worthy, 
^ their spirit and justice, of the trust reposed in them. 

-t. His iord ship here lamented, that persons of the be$t and purest intentions, 
PMociattng legally for the legal purpose of obtaining a parliamentary reform, 
might, by the enlargement of their numbers, and the consequent danger of the 
admission of criminal and perturbed spirits, be misled, if not into the commis- 
sion of actual crime, at least to the very verge of the most dangerous pre- 
oifMce. 

Upon the whole, his lordship observed to the gentlemen of the grand jury,' 
that if on the one hand it should appear to them that there was no ground for 
the imputation of guilt against the persons charged, they would feel themselves 
happy in such an opportunity of throwing out the bills; if, on the other, their, 
guilt should be apparent, or even any reasonable doubts should arise in their 
minds, they would best discharge their duty to their country in sending the 
matter to be discussed where it would meet more ample and full discussion. 

His lordship stated, he had omitted laying down to them the law on the mis* 
prision of treason, because, as no charge had as yet been made of that kind, he 
trusted there would be no occasion for the exercise of their judgments upon the 
subject. 

Misprision of treason is the concealment of treason, and subject to the most 
severe penalties. His lordship hoped the necessities of the times would not call 
far the infliction of them. 

■ His lordship concluded with recommending to the grand jury the faithful and 
impartial discharge of their duty, and dismissed them. 

. The following is a list of the counsel who appeared for the crowu : Sir John 
Scott, Attorney General ; Sir John Mitford, Solicitor General ; Mr. Serjeant 
Adair, King’s Serjeant; Messrs. Bower, Law, and G arrow. King’s counsel ; 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Baldwin, &c. &c. 


LIST OF THE GRANT) JURY J 


Benjamin Wiijthrop, foreman! 
John Snider, 9 

Edward Ironsides, 

Benjamin Kenton, 

Robert H. Boddani, 

John Eyres, 

W. H. Boddgm, 

John Perry, 

John Hankey, 

Samuel Cuff, 

Thomas Winslowe, 

Samuel Hawkins, 


George Warde, 

Thomas Boddam, 
Joseph Lancaster, 
Robert Wilkinson, 
Thomas Cole, 

George Galway Mills, * 
Henry Wright, 

John Hatchett, 

Robert Stephenson, 
John Campbell, 
and 

Thomss Everett, Esqrs. 


True bills have been found against 


• Thomas Hardy, John Richter, 

^ohn Horne Tooke, Matthew Moore, 

John Augustus Bonney, John Thelwall, 

‘ Stewart Kydd, Richard Hodgson, 

Jeremiah Joyce, John Baxter, 

Thomas Wardell, Philip Franklowe; and 

Thomas Holcroft, John Spence, bookseller. 

Not found against John Lovatt. 


n. William Higgins, journeyman to Mr. Barclay, chymist in Fleet-market; 
John Fitter Lemoitre , a watchcase-maker in Den mark-street, St. Giles’s ; — — - 

Smith, a bookseller in Portsmouth -street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and Upton, 

a watchmaker, were fully committed by the Privy Council to different prisons 
for trial, on a charge of having conspired against the life of our most gracious Sovereign* 
Many reports concerning this business have been detailed in the Newspapers of 
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the Jay, but they are not more various than contradictory. When the prison- 
ers are b rough; to trial by their country, we shall state the substance .of the^ 
transaction.- What might be related now, wouM probably operate to their, pde-* 
judice in the public mind; and from the circumstance of the informer 
having been himself committed for trial, on the groun<| of prevaric^tion^nn^ 
•elf-contradiction, we have hopes that the accused may be able to prove mew-- 
•elves inpooent of so, detestable an intention. . 

The King has granted to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, as a reward fetr* 
fus public services, a pension of twelve hundred pounds a year for life, with at 
large reversion to Mrs. Burke in case of her survival. - * 

In the course of the past month,, intelligence has been received of the $ur- T 
render of Aix-la-Chapelle, Bois-le-Duc, Crpvecteur, Cologne, and Bellegfcrde,* 
to the French arms. 

In consequence . of the retreat of General Clairfayt, the whole country west- 1 
Ward of the Rhine is now in the hands of the French. 

EXECUTION of ROBERT WATT, \ ’ * 

At Edinburgh, on Wednesday, October 15, 1794. 

Robert Watt was brought from the Castle to the Tolbooth in a hurdle, paint- . 
•d black, and drawn by a white horse, the Executioner dressed in black, sitting, 
in front, and carrying the axe ; he was attended to the seatfold by Magistrates^ 
Sheriffs, Constables, dec, and assisted in his devotions by Principal Baird. f 
About a quarter before three he ascended the platform, and, after praying.*) 
short time, dropped a handkerchief, as a signal, and the platform went from 
tinder him. .When the body had hung about thirty minutes, it was cut dpvyn * 
lifeless ; and the Executioner, at two strokes, severed the head from the body.’ . 

Downie, it is said, is to transport himself to Botany-Bay. . 

Remarkable Events. —A letter from Kingston, in Jamaica, dated August 
10, reports the follow ing remarkable circumstance: u A vessel which lately ar- 
rived here irom America with a cargo of horses, &c. laboured under such vefy 
bad weather and contrary winds on her passage, that the master was reduced 
to the necessity of lightening her, by ordering some of the live stock to be 
thrown overboarej ; among them was a white horse, who,, possessing more 
strength, courage, find agility, than fiis companions, actuary buffeted the waves 
for two days, kept company with the vefesel through a sea tremendously heavy, 
and, at the expiration of that time, the weather then moderating, was retaken 
on board, and brought safe into port; where he is now alive and well.*' 

•The foHowing singular circumstance occurred lately : An East Indiaman^. pn 
her passage frpm Madras to Bengal, discovered, by the help of a glass, some- 
thing swimming on the sea, at a great distance. The ship hove to, the bqpt was 
let down, and sent alter it ; when the boat some time after returned with a. fine 
buffalo. It is supposed die beast must have swam upwards of 40 miles. 

Royal Anecdotes. — The idea of the Prince of Wales's nuptials originated !> 
some time ago with a Great Personage, who had the first interest in seeing life 
Prince established ; and it was accordingly hinted to him, but in so delicate^ 
manner as to leave it entirely to his option. Juvenile pursuits at ' 

suspended all farther discourse ^bout it, until one day his Royal if ighttfcts n 
praising the person' and accomplishments of his sister, the Princess Maty; be* -i 
fore the Duke of Clarence, the Duke observed she waa Very tike the Princess dF 1 
BrunSwiqk, whom he had the honour. of knowing and conversing much 
The Prince grew more inquisitive upon thi& subject, end the Duke. so satisfied '* 
him in all particulars, as to afford him the highest satisfaction. The affair seem**:' 
ingly dropped for this time ; but on the morning of a late great gala at Wm^ 
sor, he mentioned it to a great Personage, w ho was delighted with the 
.sal ; it was instantly communicated to the Queen, who felt equal satisfaction J r . 
it was then .agreed to keep the matter entirely out of the Cabinet, until it^asl 4 „ : 
some strain ©^forwardness, which was strictly complied with; and thy “flfsj 
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notice the Ministers of State had of it, was an official one to prepare for the em*' 
Bassy, the forms, requisitions, &c. &c. 

Presents and marriage favors to a great amount are preparing for the Prin- 
cesses, &c. as well as marks of his Royal Highness's remembrance to several * 
person* of both sexes about the Court. 

One great recommendation of the Princess of Brunswick is, that the- Duke 
himself has, in a great measure, superintended, the education of his children^ 
and they are said to be, without exception, the best-bred family in Europe. 
Theresia not any where a Court where morals are more regarded than in that of 
Brunswick. 

Thq amiable character of Prince Augustus has endeared him to all the citl- , 
zeps of Rome. In the month of June last, his Highness passed a good deal of 
his time at a favourite villa in the neighbourhood of Cardinal York’s. His Emi- 
nence, when he was told ol it, shook his head, as if it recalled the misfortunes 
of his family. This intelligence rendered the Prince quite unhappy, and he 
wished for an opportunity to convince the Cardinal of the respect which he en- 
tertained for him : for this purpose, he engaged a person to inform him at what 
time the Cardinal took an airing in his carriage, and was told that on a certain 
day he would pass through such a road on his way to the city; his Royal High- 
ness mounted his phaeton, and as the Cardinal was passing by, he took off his 
hat, and bowed to him in the most respectful manner ; his Eminence, with all 
that politeness which marks his character, immediately returned it ; asking one 
of his suite to whom he was indebted for that honour, and seemed highly pleased 
with the information. 

The Cardinal’s gardens are thrown open for every gentleman that pfeases to 
walk in them. On the Sunday following, as the Prince was taking a turn in 
them, he observed his Eminence, approached him, and saluted him by the title 
of his Royal Highness, and stood on his left hand ; the old man immediately re- 
cognized the Prince, addressed him by the same title, and insisted that he should- 
walk on his right, which he did for an hour and upwards. 

This circumstance was transmitted by Mr. Erskine, the Pope’s Ambassador, 
to the Prince of Wales* who was highly charmed with the gentlemanlike con- 
duct of his brother. 


Anecdote of a Cautious Man. — A country shop -keeper lately had occasion tb re- 
mit to the Mayor of Derby, the sum of twenty pounds; and in order that it 
might go with the greater safety, cut a bank-bill into two parts, and deposited ' 
each in a separate letter ; he then wrote a third by way of advice* and sent them 
all by the same post. 

Some philosophers have contended, that in general, there is no precise qua- 
lity itt crimes; at least, that certain acts, which are opprobious in.one country, ' 
may Indifferent m another; and in another, meritorious, ftt many coun- 
tries, It may be deemed criminal in a man to <f run from his wife.” In a late 
West -India paper, a poor negro fellow is accused of f< running to lu* Wife*’* 
an)) a reward is offered to any person who shall catch him with her! 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, is in possession of a raven^ . 
w'hieh is so tame as to follow him like a dog. When he goes from. home, it ; 
wiU frequently, bop and fly after him for eight or ten miles; and, after haying 
accompanied its master as far as inclination may lead, will fly back, though 
possessed of uncontrolled liberty, to its accustomed place of residence. These . 
birds are said to be remarkably long-lived. One of them was shot, some time ; 
ago, i on the edge of. the high moors near Sheffield, to the great concern of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, the eldest of whom remembered it from their child^ 
hood. , , 

Lb* poN Inscriptions. - r The English have betn called a nation' of Philoso- 
pheft^ and there is an oracular ambiguity in our inscriptions to the different 
tradesmen’s shopV which is as' well calculated to puzzle, aS the most abstruse 
lme ever pronounced by the Delphic Oracle . To prevent the meaning of theielit- ' 
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tie distkbs being totally lost, an Academy of Inscriptions would be very use- 
ful ; for, though these learned sages could not cornet the licentiousness of the 
sentences, they might occasionally explain them. Without some such help, how 
liable are the following to misinterpretation. 

In High Holborn is a sign which would lead one to fear heels and pattens' must 
have, an end with the shopkeeper, who has over his door, “ The Laot Heel and 
Patten-maker.” 

in Oxford-street there is a sign of the Bricklayer’s- Arms, the motto of 
which being put in the same size with the articles dealt in, it appears, “ Praise 
4S Cod for all Brandy , Rum , Usquebaugh , and other spirituous Liquors." In the same 
Street we read, ** Tyrell, and 127 Sons, Hosiers .” 

One of the disseminators of novels and nonsense, writes over his door, “ The 
“ Circulating Library Stationary.' * 

By the ingenious contrivance of putting the name in the centre, in letters of 
equal magnitude, and similar form, you read, * f Cheese Hoare Monger ,*” and, 
4 ‘ Clock and Green Watchmaker." 

One gentlewoman informs us, that she restores deafness , and disorders in the 
eyes ; and another, that she cures the jaundice in all , and the scurvy in both 
sexes. 

“ Lodgings to be let unfurnished with every convenience stares you in the face in 
every street in London. 

On aboard in Wbitechapel-road, is written, “ To let, on a lease 87 feet long , 
“ and feet broad.” 

Pity but neighbouring signs were either inscribed in different sizes, or the 
painter paid some attention to the pointing ; for in Oxford-street we read, 
‘‘ Books in all languages bought, sold, and stand at livery.” 

In a held in the vicinity of the metropolis is an inscription, which would lead 
a foreigner to suppose, that beating of carpets was a favorite amusement among 
t]ie Engiish. It is as follows : “ You are particularly desired by the owner of 
(t this field, not to play at any diversion in the same, such as quoits, cricket, 

ok beating of carpets. If you do, you will be prosecuted by W. R.” 

. A want of orthography is sometimes productive of the equivoque, as in the 
following : Near Moorfields is a place which we may suppose was once West 
with a beauteous view ; it now fronts the City Road, and is baptized by an In- 
scription, at the corner, “ Russen Hurby Street." 

On an ale-house door in Whitechapel is written “ The Ladies door, full proof 
ct spirits." 


AGRICULTURE , &c. 

METHOD or MAKING STILTON CHEESE, 

From Mr. Monk’s Survey of Leicestershire. 

T AKE the night’s cream, and put it to the morning’s new milk, with th** 
rennet ; when the curd is come, it is not to be broke, as is done with other 
cheeses ; but take it out with a soil-dish all together, and place it in a sieve to 
drain gradually; and, as it drains, keep gradually pressing it till it becomes firm 
and dry ; then place it in a wooden hoop ; afterwards to be kept dry on boards, 
turned frequently, with cloth binders round it, which are to be tightened as oc- 
casion requires. 

N. B. The dairy-maid must not be disheartened if she does not succeed per- 
fectly in her first attempt. 

In the dairies which I visited, the cheeses, after being taken out of the wooden 
hoop, were bound tight roynd with a cloth, which cloth was changed every day 
up til the cheese became firm enough to support itself; after the cloth was taken 
off, they were rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, with a brush ; 
and, if the weather is damp or moist, twice a day ($nd, even before the , dotty 
was taken off, the top and bottom well rubbed ever)’: day).’ 
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DISEASES OF CORN AND CATTLE , 

FROM ME. LOWE’i SURVEY OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

SMUT IN WHEAT. 

THE following receipt for preventing the smut in wheat, has been practised 
these twelve years past by Mr. Wright, of Collingham, near Newark ; who 
has never had a smutty ear since that time, whereas, before his land was very 
subject to the smut. 

Take twenty-eight gallons of water, boil in a few gallons of it one pound 
'Wfarseuick, then mix all together, and steep your wheat in it for six or eight 
hours ; when taken out, mix well with fresh lime as usual. The wheat should 
be put through a riddle, and what swims at top skimmed off. 


THE EOT. 

The rot is the most fatal disorder that affects sheep, and like the plague 
amongst mankind, in some years depopulates whole districts. It is mote gene- 
rally supposed to arise from the land being soaked with wet, or from a sudden 
flush of grass after a course of wet cold weather, than from any particular her- 
bage eat by the sheep ; though some persons ascribe it to dilferent herbs, as a blue 
spiry grass, caHed here prie grass, which is produced on cold Wet land, asrostolir 
(the| dross* of Linnaeus) or sun-dew, and pinguicuh vulgant, or butter-wort, both 
growing in bogs. Dr. Withering, however, in his Botanical Arrangements, 
observes of the latter, that sheep will not touch it, being,- as well as sun-dew, 
a very acrid plant. Dr. Withering adds, “ but it may be a question, whether 
“ the rot in sheep is so much owing to the vegetables in marshy grounds, as to 
" a flat insect called a fluke (in some countries a plaice), fatcwla btpatica, which 
*** is found in these wet situations adhering to the stones and plants, and like 

wise in the livers and biliary ducts of sheep that are infected with the rot.’* 
It is certain, that this symptom is generally, if not always, found in the last 
stage of the disease. It is scarce to be expected, than an absolute preventive, or 
cure, for this disorder should be found. The recipe given beneath has been used 
with great success by Mr. William Saxby, late of Calk-Hill, but now of Rad- 
ley-Farm, near Southwell ; who has been in the practice of buying up several 
scores of rotten sheep at two shillings and sixpence a head, curing them and 
making them fat, keeping some of them several years ; their livers have been 
quite healed, but full of scars from the flukes which had been in them. He owns 
indeed, that notwithstanding this remedy, he lost many sheep in the last great 
rot ; but they were on particularly wet land, from which he neglected to remove 
them when they took the medicine. He saved forty of his best ewe3 by moving 
them to a dry piece of ground when they were infected ; when killed fat, their 
livers were found healed, but amazingly scarified from the flukes. I have added 
another receipt, said to have been of service in Leicestershire, and one found 
'psefuj for the Water, another common disorder. 

?PR nTH| ROT IN SHEET' 

Take five quarts pf boiling water, pour it upon a handful of rue chopped imuU 
and cover down the tea thus made for ten or, twelve hours. Then strain it off,, 
and add thereto as much salt as will make it swim an egg new laid. Add to it a 
tump of bole ammoniac as big as a pullet's egg, and double that quantity of 
chalk, both well pounded before they are mixed with the tea ; when well in- 
corporated, add half a pound of flour of brimstone. The whole \yell mixed, is 
a sufficient drink for a score of large pasture sheep. To each sheep, after fast- 
ing four or five hours, give half a pint of the mixture in a small horn in three 
Imms full, letting it rest, tq take breath and cough, a minute he tween each, for 
want of which, many have been killed in the operation. Three drinks have been 
given in various years, in the months of September and October, at the distance 
bf a week between each drink, with great success, not only to prevent but to cure 
the rot in shteep. Whilst one person is administering the medicine, another 
$hould be employed in stirring the ingredients well together, 

Vo*- in, Qh 
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N. B. The sheep should be kept fasting two hours Sifter the medicine. It is 
adviseable that the person who mikes tip the ingredients, as well as he that stirs 
them together, should use a large wooden, spoon, lest, by using his hands to? 
freely, the compound should take off the skin. T . . j 

ANOTHER RECK IP?. ’ . ■> w ' 

Two ounces diapente in a quart of brandy for twenty sheep, given as a pit’*'’ 
ventive, three times, at Michaelmas, Christmas, and Candlemas. 

IOR THE WATER. 

To prevent sheep from dropping of the water, take one potoid Of tobacco, and*; 
boil it in seven quarts of water one hour. Then put to it four ounces of salt- 
petre, one ounce pf black pepper, and two ounces of spirits of turpentine. T#cr : 
spoonfuls of this mixture are given to the lambs about a month after they art 
taken from the ewe, and two more spoonfuls about a month after the first. Great 
care must betaken to shake it well together, before it is given, otherwise thg 
turpentine will swim on -the top. 


CURES FOR VARIOUS DISEASES OF DAIRY CATTLE, FROhf ' 
MR. WEDGE’S SURVEY OF CHESHIRE. 

FOR THE GURGLE, OR HARD INFLAMED SWELLINGS OF THE UDDER. 

Plentiful bleedings in the neck, and repeated and continued rubbings of the 
tutnou red part with butter-milk and salt, Salt and water, treacle, Castile soap, or 
ointment, are the principal remedies in common use. 

FOR SWELLING IN CLOVER. 

Two ouiices of Castile soap, and one ounce of dialthea, is strongly recoin- * 
mended as a remedy, to prevent the necessity of tapping; feathers burnt and 
held for some time, while in full smoke, close under the nose of the animal in a 
pan, is also favourably spoken of as a remedy. 

FOR THE RED WATER, OR BLOOt>T URINE. 

One well-recommended prescription is as follows, viz. a handful of salt, and a 
handful of oatmeal, after being fried in a pan till they are hard and black, are 
given in a quart of cold butter-milk, the beaSt being kfcpt from food some little 
time before and after giving it: this dose once or t /. ice administered, will, it it 
said, remove the complaint if it is not toO long neglected; should the cow be 
bound after this medicine, a9 frequently happens, stiff oatmeal gruel, about two 
quarts at a time, should be given twice or thrice a day till that complaint is re- 
moved. 

LOINS FALLEN, OR MILK FEVER. 

This disease most frequently happens when a cow calves either in hot weather, 
or when in very high condition. To prevent it tlie cow is bled plentifully about 
three or four days before the time she is expected to calve^ 

FOR THE GIB, OR SCOURING IN CALVES. 

Skimmed milk, or new milk and water, thickened with bran or wheat flour, fk 
usually given and continued for their food till the scotiiing is removed p so foe., 
times the steep liquid, or rennet, is given for the same purpose; one of twit 
half-pint drenches, it is said, will be sufficient. 1 ' " ut ' 

THE IRONS IN CALVES, OR STRIKING. 

To prevent this kind of malady, a rowel, soon after Christmas, is inserted 
either in the bleeding part of the neck, or under the belly, at some little distance 
behind the fore legs; the mode of doing it is the usual one of- roweUinghorsev 
only moderating the ingredients in proportion to the different sise and strength 
of the animals. This is said to be an effectual preventative. In the practice of 
many, regular and moderate keep, and twice bleeding, is thought to be sufftweal 
precaution; the first bleeding about Michaelmas, and the other a* soon Si th* 
spring grass begins to appear. 
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. , ir - - PROMOTIONS. 

X llE Rev. Di*. Thomas Bernard, Bishop of Killaloe aiuf Kilfenora, 

in Ireland, to the Bishoprick of Limerick, with the united Bishopricks of 
ert and Aghadoe, void by the death of Dr. William Cecil PAy, Lord 
Q leiuworth, late Bishop thereof. Hon. and Rev. W. Knox to the Bishopricks 
of Killaloe and Kilfenor. The Rev. Richard Slaney, M. A. of Shtfnal, to the 
vicarage of Penkridg*, in Staffordshire. The Rev. John Arnold Bromfield, B. 
A, to the rectory of Market Weston, in Suffolk. The Rev. W. Waiford, 
M. A. to the rectory of Bucklesham, in Suffolk; and also to the consolidated 
rectories of Weeting All Saints and St. Mary’s, in Norfolk. Messrs. Comings 
aiuf Ruddle, Bachelors of Arts, of Trinity College, Cambridge, elected Fellows 
of that society. The Rev. Humphry Jones to the vicarages of Little Houghton 
and Bray held on the Green, in Northamptonshire. The Rev. Dr. Grisdale, to 
the Prebend of Tollerton, in the cathedral Church of Sarum. Charles Abbot, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, to. be Clerk of the Rules in the Court of 
King’s Bench, vacant by the death of his brother, John Farr Abbot, Esq. John 
Cotobed, Esq. of Norfolk-street, Strand, elected Receiver of the Bedford Cha- 
rity ; an office for life, with a salary of 250I. per annum. Thomas Marsh, Esq. 
appointed Serjeant at Arms, in the room of George B. Kennet, Esq. deceased. 


MARRIAGES. 

DOCTOR John Gillies, of Portman-street, to Miss Catherine Beaver, of 
Dover, and daughter of the late Rev. James Beaver, of Lewknor, in Oxford- 
shire. Captain Williams, of the Foot Guards* to the Countess of Barrymore. 
Mr. Joint Fortnom, of the Bank of England, and nephew to the late Col. Fort-, 
nom, chief Engineer of Fort William, Calcutta, to Mrs. H. Grueber, relict of 
the late Nicholas Grueber, Esq. Chief of Dacca, in the province of Bengal. G. 
Bolton, Esq. of Manchester-street, Manchester-square, to Mrs. Bannatyne, of 
Upper Charlotte-street. At Utrecht, the Rev. W. Douglas, only son of the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, to Anne, second daughter of the late Baron de Bra- 
chel,^ of Courland. Tho. Farley, Esq. of Henwick, near Worcester, High 
Sheriff of that county, to Miss Spilbury, of the Tythlng, Worcester. Thomas 
Lewis^, Esq. of Great James-street, Bedford-row, to Miss Altham, youngest 
daughter of the late Roger Altham, Esq. of Islington. Geerge Thomas Smith, 
of the 2d Reg. of Life Guards, to Mrs. Morgan, widow of the late John Morgan, 
Esq. of Tredegar, in Monmouthshire. .At Bath, Thomas Leir, Esq. of Dyt- 
cheat, Somerset, to Miss Jekyll, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Jekyll, Dean of 
St David’s. At Chislehurst, Ktnt, Robert Phillips, Esq. of Hereford, Bar- 
rister at Law, to Miss Mary Anne Biddulph, second daughter of Michael Bid- 
dulph. Esq* of Ledbury, in Herefordshire. Lieut. Nicholas Tomlison, of the 
Royal Navy, to Miss Elizabeth Ward, daughter of Ralph Ward, Esq. of 
Great Portland-street, Portland Place. John Portal, Esq. to Miss Corrie, 
daughter of the late John Corrie, Esq. ofHoddesdon, Herts. Janies Tod,' Esq. 
dfr Kew, to Miss Christian Innes, eldest daughter of Albert Jnnes, Esq. of Lit-* 
tie EaHng. T.Kingscote, Esq. of Gatton-Park, in Surrey, to Miss H. Peyton, 
yVungwt daughter of the late Sir Henry Peyton, Bart, of Hagbach~Hall, in 
^Norfolk. Rev. Mr. Sherson, Rector of Fetcham, to Miss Donnithorne, of 
*Croydon, both in the county of Surrey. The Rev William Bricknell, late of 
Famftftm, Surrey, to Miss Edwards, of Devizes, Wilts. The Rev. J. Col man, 
rector of Knap ton, and vicar of Oulston, in Suffolk, to Mi9s M. CatchpOle, of 
Dias. At Stainsby, in Lincolnshire, the Rev. Ambrose Goode, B. A. to Mis* 
Rachel Elmhurt, eldest daughter of J. Elmhurst, Esq. of Wading vorth, near 
Homcastle. At Bentley, Hants, William Parker Terr r , Esq. of Alton, to Mis* 
Rebecca White. At Bicester, in Oxfordshire, Richard Dighton, Esq. of th$ 
Wilderness, Hear Micheldtan, in Gloucestershire, to Miss King, of Bicester. 
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DEATHS. * 

MR. Sedgewick, in partnership with FarringdoB and Giles, Corn-factors, 
returning in the dark from Richmond to his house at Camberwell, he was thrown 
from his horse and immediately killed ; he has left a pregnant wife, the discon- 
solate mother of nine living young children. At York, 5 o^n far Ab6d& Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Clerk of the Rules in the Court of King’s Bendi. In 
Tower-street, William Prowting, Esq. many years Treasurer of St. Luke's 
Hospital, Old-street. In the East Indies, Robert Morris, Esq. late of Swansea. 
At Croydon, Surrey, Samuel Wilson, Esq. ef Hatton-Garden. On board the 
Vengeance man of war, on his passage from the West Indies, Lieutenant-Col. 
Vreemantle, of the 39th Reg. Member of the Irish Parliament for ttye Borough 
of Fore. At Champion-Hill, Camberwell, William Dunbar, Es^. of Fen- 
*ourt, Fenchurch-street. Mrs. Smith, lady of Jphp Esq, fif Fi«?bury- 

square, and daughter of Thomas Bonne, Esq. one of his Majesty's Commis- 
sioners of Customs. Of a locked jaw, occasioned by the wounds which he re- 
ceived in the late unfortunate attack on the French at Guadaloupe, Gen. Symes, 
At Port-au-Prince, the Hon. George Colvill, Lieut, in the 41st Reg, youngest 
Son of Lord ColVill, of Culross. At St. Lucia, Major Ale*. Adol. Daffey, of 
the 6tb Reg. of Foot, only son of the late Col. Dailey, of Woodhousp, near 
Leeds, At Painszuick } in the 84 tb year oj bisage , the Rev. John Moseley , M. vicar of 
that parish ; and on Friday bis remains were interred , attended ( agreeably to his desire) by 
the Gentlemen of the Royal Glocester Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons , of which Society 
be was a Member . The solemnity of the procession , and the excellent exhortation delivered 
at the grave by the Rev. Brother John Quarrington , appeared to impress upon the minds of a 
xtery numerous audience 9 tbf excellence of this truly laudable Institution. 


BANKRUPTS. . 

MARY Mellor, of Manchester, shopkeeper. George Belt, of Hdslifi$ 3 £n, in 
Lancashire, cotton manufacturer. Joseph Taylor, of Birmingham, catpjfcnter 
and builder. John Baptist Davallon, of Lawrence-Pountnev-lane, Carinon- 
street, factor. John Hope, late of Great Bolton, Lancashire, merchant. &lmuel 
Sedgeley Hadley, of Birmingham, button -maker. John Jones, of Holboi&JitH, 
London, woollen -draper. William Benham, of Langley-street, Long-acre, 

taylor. John Scott, David Scott, and John Thompson, late of Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire, liquor-merchants. Thomas Cave, of Tokenhouse'-yard, London, mer- 
chant. John Kempson, of Upton Old, Worcestershire, dealer. Mary White, 
of Clapham, Surrey, grocer. Sam, Garthwaite, of East-street, Walutorth, 
Surrey, victualler. Rob. Shepherd, of Radstock, Somersetshire, miller. Win- 
Blastock, of Aldermanbury, wholesale hosier. Wm. Nevill, of New Alresford. 
Southampton, butcher. Mary Edgar, of Tothill-street, Westminster, grocer. 
TPrancis Hilliard, of Leek, Staffordshire, bookseller. Wm. Alexander f 
of Dowgate-hill, London, ironmonger. John Haslingden, of Mancheste; 
seller. Richard James the younger, of Reading, Berkshire, brazier.^* 
Friedeberg and Joseph Friedeberg, of Manseil-street, Goodnian’s-lieldlJ 
lers. Wm. Foxall, of Park-lane, St. George Hanover-square, farrier, 

Hart, and William Warham, of Coventry-street, near Piccadilly 
John Laurence Wyn, late of New Alresford, in' the county of* 
watchmaker. Jeremiah Taylor and Robert Parkinson, late of Aus'twf^ 
shire, cottqn manufacturer?. David Morley, otherwise David Eoyd MofRJJlate 
of Hartoft, Yorkshire, apothecary. Thomas Pope the elder, of Bristol^ 
iohn and James Barker, of East Bedford, Nottinghamshire, mercers, i 
Lovel Gould, of Bartley Regs filing, Southampton, dealer in horseS.*^ 
Tasker, of Swansea, Glamorganshire. <fea!er. James* Nath, late of Chipping 
Sodbury, Gloucester, draper. Edw. Morris, of Finch-lane, London, eating- 
house keeper. Mary Vickers and Jane Vickers, of Whitchurch, in Salop, ht* 
berdashers. Charles Chowles, of North-Audley street, Middlesex, uphold^ 
#qhn Mawley, late, of George-streetj Blackfiiars^oad, money -scrjycaofr 
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,4 SERMON 


• PREACHED AT THE ANNIVERSARY , , rft 

, £ , QltANP. PROTINCIAL MEETING 

1 GT jl^EE AND ACCEPTED MASONS, 

AT Wi«T MALI INC, IN KXHT, MAY 1 9 , I 794* 

BY THE REV. JETHRO INWOOD, B. A. 

#URATE OF ST. PAUL’S, DEPTFORD, AND MASTER OF THE RECTORY 
HOUSE ACADEMY. 

{Reprinted in ibis Magazine by Parmmwi of ^ AuxHcahJ 


ADDRESS TO THE BROTHERHOOD. 

BELOVED, r 

THE shield under which, I hide myself from public censure for tftle prtsdmptloil 
of publishing the following Sermon, is the earnestness of your solicitations. 
Fortunate to please so respectable an assembly of Free and Accepted MdsOni 
at the time of its delivery, I flatter jny§«?lf with the hopes that, by this attempt, 
which was contrary to all my intentions, I shall meet an increase of that suc- 
cess ; and that in reading as well as hearing, it may not only keep alive in 
all your bosoms that flattering opinion of your preacher which you was then 
pleased to favour him with ; but also that those serious admonitions which are 
advanced in it, may have a lasting effect in the hearts of all the Brethren, and 
at different times stir them up to the practice of those duties which only can 
ornament thdir characters as Men, as Masons, and as Christians. 

To love the Brotherhood, to fear God, and honour the King, are each, and all of 
them, such essential characteristics of the honourable profeSswrtr of Masonry, 
that where both the sentiment and practice of them are not, whs ever any 
man may call himself, I shall make no more scruple to pronounce that he is 
not a good Mason, than I shpuld hesitate to say, a wicked man is not a good 
Christian. 
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I therefore scruple not to sajj, that the nntinents contained in the Sermon were 
very suitable ter the occasion upon which they were delivered. A* for the 
utility of this Sermon being either preached or printed, it must depend upon 
the hearer and the reader. If, therefore, my beloved Brethren, you would 
kindly wish to do credit, either to the profession of Masonry, or to the feeble 
attempts of a Brother who earnestly wishes in every labour to credit his pro- 
fession, and do good to the Brethren, then accept my admonitions, and stir up 
Within you all those gifts of moral wisdom, and of religious science, which, as 
Masons, are, above all other men, your peculiar privileges. 

As Brethren in one of the first and most honourable communities in the world, 
let it be said of you with all truth, as it was once honourably said of the pri- 
1 mitive Christians, see bow these Masons love. 

As labourers aiid workmen Under the Great Architect of the Universe, imitate 
the good Nehemiah and his laborious companions, when they worked day and 
flight to rebuild the wajls of the Holy City ; and work with scientific skill till 
the Grand Temple of your Spiritual Masonry is fully built, whose walls shall 
be salvation , and whose gates shall be praise . 

As good subjects, honour that King, whom I hope I shall not dishonour if, 
making use of our professional language, I call, the Grand Tyler pf everr 
Masonic Lodge; guarding by his sceptre of political justice, flgfrteoUfftttnf, 
and love, all the privileges of our Royal Order; and, by the sword of hb 
national power, defending us from foreign and domestic foes. 

If it is at all to the honour of Masons and Masonry, that amidst ail that 
national distrust and suspicion of convened Societies, none of it falls upon 
the Societies of Masons, let every Mason, especially in the present critical 
moment, exert his every ability, both in word and deed, to 1 make it clfearty 
manifest, that the whole body of us are justly unsuspected of* anj political 
disaffection, either to our King or constitution. - ; 

The King, though not a Brother, gives every proof that he is our friend. T^e 
Heir Apparent, and others of that august family, though so high and honour- 
able in every character and station as to demand our highest honour, and 
deserve our warmest praise, have deigned, as Masons, to -nairfft themselves 
opr Brethren. As Masops, therefore, in gratitude for these dis inguished 
honours, render we back with warmest zeal our due tribute of homtof't o 
the king and all his family : for where can our honour be so justly due ? 

If then, my Brethren, you would manifest the utility of these feeble efforts of a 
Brother who affectionately desires both to please and profit, and who by your 
in treaties alone appears for the first time as an author, kindly and zealously 
comply with his requests, which are, that you would “ love the Brotherhood ; 
fear God ; and honour tbe King;'* and thus most completely recompence thf 
difficulties he has laboured under to overcome his unwillingness to appear 
J thus before the eye of a discerning public. 

To which public I hope it will be unnecessary to make any other apologj Ibr 
r this intrusion than that, already, mentioned ; namely, the solicitations if *# 
respectable an assembly of Masons before whom I had the honour of dettvemf 
this discourse at the Anniversary of their Grand Provincial Meeting. ^ 
!To which assembly in general, and every member in particular, my most^me- 
r ful acknowledgments, as an advocate for the progress of Masonry, ait fjUhkif 
due, for the great and pleasing order and regularity of all the cetem OrtV./ yf 
the day ; for the sobriety and weji-timed conclusion of the festive hours ; hid, 
above all, for their serious attention, and devout, behaviour, through the 
’ tional exercise, in which they seemed most heartily engaged ; against sA 
which methjnks envy itself could produce no slander. And, lastly, BretliH'iij 
as all language would be too faint to express the sense I feel of your 
civility and attention to myself, let the whole of what I mean be t&dersiisf^ 
in subscribing myself most cordially, . v i 

, Your .highly obliged Servant, . 

Deptford, Kent , And very affectionate Brother, 

fiht 30, 1794. jETrfadi 

/ 
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■' 1st Epistle of St. Peter, 17th Verse. 

• Love the Brotherhood : Fear God: Honour the Kirtg. 

je’Ehinks, when I look round upon this audience, though s# 
y respectable both in number and appearance, I cannot but Taney 
fiatTTsee a variety of very different kinds of hearers. . There are, 
mfethinks, first, the Brotherhood, who, professing our Royal Order, 
Which I shall not scruple to style a very amiable sister of religion,, are 
come, I hope, more with a pious wish to hear the humane and moral 
principles of their profession enforced, than with any curiosity of 
^rearing a novel preacher. They, however, will find, whatever they 
ibefyre expected, that by the choice of my text they are to be treated 
more with very plain dealing, and salutary exhortation, than with 
novelty of sentiment, or refined composition. 

‘ Others there are, who, perhaps, because they are not acquainted 
Vith the Secret of our Order, may be a little prepared for evil surmise, 
for ridicule, and for slander. Now I do not positively condemn 
.any one upon this point ; 1 only say, from that too general experience 
finding many in the world ready to despise merely because they cfo 
,not understand, fhat, perhaps , in so numerous a congregation there 
jfoay be some such ; if there are, then, any such here, I hope, at 
{least for their own safces, that they will feel themselves totally mis- 
taken in their ideas of us, when I tell them from this sacred placp. 
Where I should, without diffidence, think it is impossible fdr the most 
daring to dare to tell a falsehood, that, had I searched all the records 
Holy Writ, together with all the records of Masonry, from the 
beginning of the works of that Great Architect who built the universe 
to the present day, I could not have fixed upon three admonitions to 
enforce, more congenial both to the spirit and practice of Maionry^ 
jhan those of which our text is composed; therefore we deny the 
merit of evil surmise, of slander, and of ridicule. 

A third class of hearers which we expect to find upon these occa- 
sions are the curious and the inquisitive. They have heard of the 
secresy of Masonry ; and though the secret has thrpugh ajl ages 
remained undiscovered, yet still a hope remains that something may 
at this time be advanced leading to a discovery. My curious friends 
yoo are disappointed; and, I assure you, you are still likely to be 
disappointed. For, my friends, if we are Masons, as we profess our- 
^elyps, our conduct is guided by holy and divine admonition ; and 
we are neither slanderers, talebearers, nor in any instance, and espe- 
cially in that which respects our own order, can we possibly be re- 
vealers of secrets. You must, therefore, my friends, at least on my 
remain contented with that portion of knowledge you already 
possess concerning ps and our order, till you acquire it by those 
lawful means which are established in the Royal Order, and sent 
down to us from Hiram, from Solomou, and from all those royal 
ancients and virtuous characters, at this time too numerous to men- 
tion, /with which this same communion has in all ages been prna* 
mented. 

Vol. Ill, R r 
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Thus far, however, as a Man, a Mason, and a Qfaistian I 

am commissioned to reveal, and always ready to assert ; t^at i|^ a|l 
the depth® of that secresy by which we, in full or in local dis- 

tinguish ourselves from the rest of the world, there is f^r 
being any thing inconsistent with the sentiments and practic^ 
text, that, as a peculiar family or people, the love of the Brotfrerppqfe 
ts candidates for eternity, the fear of God ; and, as citizens pf , ‘at 1 
earthly kingdom and nation, the honour of the King, are tfcree gf gfp” 
brightest jewels ; three of our richest ornaments; three of our first anfi 
.most universally prevailing principles . t 

That they were not all Israelites who called themselves of Israel, 
.Was an apostolical reproof to some wicked Jews ; that they are not 
all Christians who bear the name of Christ, is, I believe, all will* con- 
fess, a daily cause for Christian lamentation. Is it any wonder, then, 
my friends, or is it any true stigma upon Masonry, that you \ni \y 
sometimes have known some Masons, who, like Jews and Christians, 
abusing a good profession, neither love the Brptberhood, fear trpfr, 
nor honour the King ? Methinks there cannot be a mind irf this*con- 
gr gation either ignorant or illiberal enough to give, at least imme- 
diately, and without some reflection, an affirmative decision topon 
this question ; and if you do consider before. you answer, I am sure 
you must have the liberality to confess, that the ill conduct of '6ne, 
of ten, or of an hundred individuals, can be no true cause of stigma 
♦uppn any profession or community. For instance, shall the profes- 
sion of physic be discarded and despised, because an ignorant pr 
'careless, practitioner poisons instead of cures his patients ?. Shall that 
excellent code of laws of our constitution be condemned, Who fly 
condemned as unconstitutional, because there are rapacious barristers 
and petty jfogging attorneys? Again, shall the church be styled a 
brothel, and a nursery of covetousness and idleness, because there 
are some clergymen who are unholy, unclerical, covetous, and las- 
civious ? Shall flip Gospel, in all its spirit of holiness, be styled a de- 
ception and priestcraft,, because many of its members are hypopritps, 
enthusiasts^ and deceivers ? Surely, no ! Surely you all have a better 
judgment l And shall, then. Masonry be condemned, despised^ afid 
ridiculed, because some, professing themselves Masons,' hav^ prac- 
tised a conduct unworthy their high calling and profession ? fl Sprely, 
no t Rather let the Order remain as it ought to remain, uriim^eaefi^d, 
.apd every defective member, either high or low, eitiier rfc^ or i6or, 
nsf of; every other profession, order, and community, take mujch sl^fie 
to himself, as being by his ill conduct guilty of a threefohjf evjfy ^ e. 
that of disgracing himself, bringing dishonour upon the profession' or 
^community, of which be is so unworthy a mem be iy and cfjhl^mng 
its profitable progress in £he world. And you, j^rUFthner^ ‘yj^jnigut 
imagining that t suspect you to be other than, as a B rothpi^ £ Wpp I d 
wish you, pr as Masonry properly studied apd prac^$edr ^^||pn- 
-doubtedly make you, suffer the word of exhortation Syhich con- 
tained in our text, and which is so congenial to the spirit apd pn*c£ c ® 
'of pur excellent Order. ‘ V 
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! ihc first admonition, Ai< *L(ru r B'rifibtrhodis” and 

ituly I may say to you, as Moses said to the discordant Israelite# 
frt^EgS^t, “ Sirs, ye are Brethren” Brethren in the most eatensivfc 
of tiie word. All men, it is true, we may say, are Brethren by 
Creadon ; as he who made the world, of one blood made he all the 
rfaHf6ns Upon the earth. All men also are Brethren by redemption*; 
^tte wh6 i? the Author of Nature, and the great restorer df fallen 
nature, tasted death for every man, and will in his own times and 
ae'asona bring back all things to himself; for, as the poet $ays, 
4 ‘ all, things were made for him, and nothing can be lost/* So far all 
afe Brethren, but ye have still farther obligations ; 'obligations 
voluntarily entered into, when your minds were at full m&turityto 
consider; when they had full liberty to have refused ;-yea, ye tnay be 
said,' with a full maturity of understanding to have given yourselves 
v wholly to the Brethren, and that with the most serious asseverations 
(OF constancy and fraternal affection. If, therefore, you are convicted* 
failing in the performance of so sacred and so deliberately-engaged 
6t)ligations, in what instance, I Jbeseech you, shall we possibly hope to 
find you faithful in the performance of any promise ? • 

Having thus briefly remarked under what additional obligations 
( W£, tfs Masons, are Brethren, permit me faithfully to enforce the 
obligated duty of Brotherly Love, and which, f r brevity’s sakey We> 
1 will observe, consists, first, in gentle reproof in error; secondly,* 
kind instruction and advice in ignorance and difficulties; and,; 
. thirdly, in tender commiseration and relief in sorrow and distress.* 
Eirsf, Brotherly Love consists in gentle reproof in error ; nor is 8t„» 
* haul’s benevolent definition of love, “ in that it bofieth all things,”. 
*riy kind of check to this particular exercise of Brotherly Love, Vbr 
should love be exercised to all the extent of the senfce which we 
ihight put upon this expression, we must be so totally blind to eath 
Others errors, that one great duty both of Christianity and of Ma«. 
spnry, i. e. reproof, would never be exercised. And sofar woulchit 
be from being right to exercise such a degree of love, that ultimately 
j if would be attended with the greatest mischief. God; even God, 

1 whose name and nature is Love, correcteth, reproveth, arid chastiseth, 
/fchos^ who are in error. The good patent, however indulgent, cor- 
Yrecteth and reproveth the faulty child. And it is a strong cement to 
'friendship to give and to receive reproof. It is the manner and dts- 
v 1 ^okit^bh with which reproof is given, which gives its essence, or takes 
itsj excellency. /The propriety of the duty ^established by 
divine arid apostolical authority f the manner of its performance must 
measure depend upon circumstances, and should it all times 
filmed by the spirit of our religion, from which we may confi- 
^yfiemfy sav, Masonry derives most, if not all, its precepts. Ip this, 
h ^2refdre/ 1. briefly advise, let love be without partiality; be not 
n lilirid to the errors of your Brother, lest he sin the sin uhto 

n 2feath. r ] 'Arid let your zeal be without rancour and futy ; let not the 
3 ‘bairn ofsalutary reproof break the head of him ydu woftld 

wish to reclaim, - ^ \ 

Rr 2 
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Again, Brotherly Love consists in tbe kind instftwa£o#^bPI&y 
Brother when he is in ignorance and difficulties. All have not abi^ 
lories alike ; all have not equal privilege of education ; nor will all 
ever exercise an equal diligence. Let, therefore, the wise kindly 
instruct the ignorant., A dispersion of knowledge will at aUl^mps 
heighten the felicity of knowing, nor is there an instance, in whitfy 
we can more particularly experience the truth of that assertion “ that 
it is more blessed to give tnan to receive,” than in this of teaching 
the ignorant, and improving the understanding and abilities of our fel- 
low creatures. But let not your advice be as stripes, or your in- 
structions as goads ; let brotherly kipdness clothe your words, and let 
not the administration of advice and instruction even taste of the poi- 
son of bitterness and severity. 

Again, Brotherly Love consists of tender commiseration and relief* 
in sorrow and distress. Here, the eye, the ear, the heart, the hand, 1 
are all employed. The eye sees the wound, and drops the piteotls 
tear ; that is the true luxury of a tear, when we weep with those Tyhp. 
weep. The ear hears the melancholy sighs of grief, and the bosom 
heaves with the reciprocal sighs of love. The heart participates the 
ailent groan, and melts into soft compassion. From the abundance 
of the heart the hand is guided to act, as well as the mouth is taught 
to speak ; and while the soft word of commiserating pity soothes aip 
despairing soul of the afflicted; the benevolent hand of compassionate ‘ 
relief is liberally stretched out, to relieve the sorrows of penury and 
distress. My Friends and Brethren, prove yourselves Men, by tne ' 
exercise of huirianity; prove yourselves Christians, in this bright 
imitation of your compassionate Master : yea, prove yourselves Ma- : 
sons, in the best sense of Masonry, the sister of the Religion of the 
Geepel, by the constant exercise of this exalted principle of huma- 
nity ; this spiritual trait of Christianity ; this highly finished jewel of 
Mnaoitry, Brotherly Lave . 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


MASONIQ PRECEPTS: 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, , 
FOR THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 

Preface. 



O THOU ! whom we have initiated in the doctrines: of wisdqmp^I 
Son of virtue and friendship ! listen to us, and open thy hfj&ii 
to the serious precepts of truth. W.e yvill show thee the path to ha 
piness of life, the way in which thou mayest please thy Creator ; hcwfc 
thou employ with benign success, for -the benefit of mankind* 
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Province has entrusted thee,wi% andtbu* 
procure thyself the sacred pleasure of benevolence, * 

i I. Duty towards Gob an© Rbugiok. 

TtifY first homage thou owest to the Deity. Adore the Being 
afl beings, of which thy heart is full ; which, however, thy confines 
intellects can neither conceive nor describe. , ► 

Xook down, with pity upon the deplorable madness of those that; 
thrn their eyes from the light, and wander about in the darkness of: 
accidental events. 

Deeply sensible of the parental benefactions of 4 thy God. and with- 
a heart full of gratitude, reject, with contempt, those shallow , 
ferjgncesj that proye nothing but how much human reason degrades 
itjej^^vben it wanders from its original source. r 

4 Oft elevate thy heart above sublunary things, and cast thy eye 
tyifb.ardour tQwards those higher spheres, which are thy inheritance, 
.^pftejr up in sacrifice to the Most High thy' will and thy wish©#*, 
stfrve to deserve his animating influence, and obey the commands h% 
has prescribed for thy terrestrial career, — 

iet it be thy only happiness to please thy God ; let it be thy. 
ce^nt endeavour, the incitement to all thy actions, to effect an $fcr- 
naljinion, with him. ; t 

Rut as thou art a frail and sinful being that incessantly trapqgre#^ 
se$his, compiand$, .and incurs the; displeasure of his sanctity,how 
cmifihit thou, endure to come into his presence, if he had got sent the* 
a divine Saviour ? , 

. Where shouldst thou discover the certainty of a beautified, and bles- 
sed futurity, wert thou left in the labyrinth of thy reason ? what* 
could protect thee against the justice of God, save a divine Mediator ? 

Thank therefore thy Saviour, bend thy knees and adore the incaf* 
nate Word, and praise Providence who caused thee to be born in the 
bosom of Christianity. 

Confess every where the divine religion of Jesus, and do not blush 
to bekmg to him. 

The gospel is the foundation of all thy duties ; if thou didst not be*' 
lieve in it, thou wOuldst cease to be a Freemason. 

Let every action be distinguished by an enlightened and active 
piety, without bigotry or enthusiasm. 

Religion does not consist of speculative truths ; exert thytelf in ful- 
filling all those' moral duties it prescribes, arid then only thou shalt be 
happy ; thy contemporaries will bless thee, and with serenity thou 
mayest appear before the throne of the Eternal. 

Particularly thou shouldst be penetrated by the feeling of benevo? 
lence ind brotherly love, the fundamental pillar of this holy religion. 

' Pity him kt-error, without haring or persecuting him. Leave the 
judgment to God, but— u do thou love — and tolerate/* 

Masons ! Children of the same God ! Ye who are already Bre- 
thren through the universal faith in our Divkie Saviour* bind closer 
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tyet cfferotfterty-love, and banlshfbr ever ill ^rejiriGff^J^feat 
might disturb our brotherly unidn: ^ t4 "- 

. II. JT»t IltKOJtTAXITY O 9 »H* S0VJUi , . , ; 

MAN ! King of the earth ! Master-piece of the creation, animated 
*by the breath < 3 * God ; be sensible of thy dignified destination.. 1 
* The whole animal creation is -subdued under thy dominion: AH 
that wares and moves about thee ceases again to be; but thy sold 
survives all component things, and is by virtue of its divine origin 
incapable of being destroyed. 1 y 

- In this consists thy true nobility. Feel thy happiness without ar- 
rogance ; Pride was the cause of tfie degradation of man, it certainty 
-Would plunge thee into the sairie abyss. 

Degenerated being, what art thou in the presence of the Eternal, 
With all the dignity originally appropriated to thee, and still distin- 
guishing thee from other beings ? 

Adore him, the Lord on High, in the utmost humility, and take 
care that the heavenly immortal essence, which animates thee, be li# 
depraved. { ! 

This essence is thy soul ; exert thyself in endowing it ; it i$ cajlii- 
fele of infinite perfections. * < 

‘Make it so susceptible, so open to virtuous impressions, that^ rfftdr 
thy dissolution, it may without impediment return to the pule 
original source of virtue. 

So prepared, thou wilt be free even in fetters ; serene in misfor- 
{totes'; the heaviest stbrm will not make thee tremble, and with irue 
heroism thou wilt advance even to the face of death. ^ 

."Mason! If ever thou Couldst doubt the immdrtal nature of thy, 
ton!, and itt high- destination, in vain had we initiated thee. Tbbu 
.wouldst not be the adopted son, the darling of wisdom ; thou Wotfldst 
atfep back and mix again with the multitude of the profane rabble, who 
Hke moles craw! in the dark* ' 

- J( . III. Duty towards thy K;ng,ani> Country. ,r *;*.,,* 

GOD has ordained a sovereign power of each country, to be his 

vicegerent.:, • , ** - ■. » .)d 

\ Entertain reverence for the supreme power, and -be ftuthfuLfp it,- 
in whatever corner nf the world thou livest; » fMo 

After the homage thou owest to God, the duties towards &e jtate 

and country follow next. 

. Should man wander rude, and unsociable about woods and foiests, 
he would be Jess inclined to answer the intentions of Pro videnoe* ? o^d 
to ensure to himself all the good intended for him* , . i^h 

.His being ennobles itself amongst liis equals, and the of 

Opinions improves his genius, - , 

Butin society, were every one left to himself the possession^ 
property, .and the unrestrained passions would cause inoeissanfc i|iiar- 
rels, and cunning or power would soon triumph over 4<Kiec$pCferi.?u 
For this .ma^qn laws.wf re necessary to « negujate 
rulers to support and keep inviolated those laws* " c^iz 
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Man I fhou hopourest thy -parents ; honour the fathers pf 
ine state, also, for they represent the Deity,. . . . r » - 

If they err, they are accountable for it to the Judge oif Kings ; "hut 
thy own, often very erroneous, judgment, cannot exempt* thee ironi 
ptedience. 

Pray to God for their preservation, and exert all thy powers in fla- 
vour of thy country. 

s .Shouldst thou ever neglect this sacred duty,, should thy heart jnot 
lieat With joy at the dear names of thy country and thy prince ; every 
"Mason would turn thee away as a disturber of public tranquillity 
and order* and an outcast that does not deserve to partake of the pre* 
jogatives of a society, that has particular claims upon the esteem 
confidence of the sovereign power; because, animated with patrio&ffi 
anjd zeal to form the best citizens, she makes it an invariable law for 
'hpr pupils, to fulfil all civil duties in the most distinguished manned 
ana from the purest motives. 

Mason ought to be foe most valiant warrior; the most just 
jjqdge; the kindest master; the most zealous servant; the tenderett 
father; the most faithful husband ; and the most obedient son : as hjs 
Julies as a citizen in general have been strengthened and rendered 
sabred by the voluntary Masonic obligation, and he, if ever he 
should npglect them, not only would show a want of fortitude; but 
•plso be guilty of hypocrisy and peijujy. 

IV. Duties, towards Mankind in general* 

- j$]UT should the compass of thy country, which opens to thee suck* 
fruitful and charming field, still be too confined for thy benevOleflt 
activity ; should thy sensible heart wish to expand beyond the limits 
of empires, and to embrace all nations with tender feelings of hu- 
manity; shouldst thou, reflecting on the universal pedigree, long to 
jove tenderly all those; that are with thee of the same shape, in the 
same need of benevolence, that have, Jike thee, the same desire to 
make themselves useful, and an immortal soul; come then into our 
temples, and lay down thv offerings on the sacred altar of humanity. 

' ,f The mother country of a Mason is the World, within the circle of 
his compass is contained every thing that concerns mankind. 

* ' Reflect with reverence on the majestic structure, in which the tyes 
of humanity and morality, too much relaxed, are bound closer. 

( XcNte this universal alliance of virtuous souls, that were capable of 
elevating themselves above the dust. ‘ 

t ^ ITKou wilt fmd if in every country where enlightened reasoifhas 
hfbreed its Wty, : existing under the satcred banner of humanity, and un- 
der the guide, of simple and uniform laws. 

To JB* sew&bte of the sublime object of our revered' Order ; all thy 
faculties, thy whole life, be consecrated to benevolence and the hap- 
mankind* 1 

- 1 feuGaltivate incessantly thy moral perfection, and effect the closest 
unic^ With the Deity. f ’ 

bn&Xhhs*Cmly thou wilt ennoble, purify, and fbrtifjr, the motives of 
this laudable Institution. • ■ 
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V. Benevolence. 

THOU being created in the similitude of God^whoi^hj^^ij 
end immense bounty communicated himself to men, ^nd e^naj; 
over them the abundance of his blessings, strive assiduotpuj^l; 
making mankind as happy as possible, to resemble this divin^o’fk 
Thou canst not imagine any thing good that is not an object of 
^onic activity. . . Vj 

Look down upon the helpless situation of infancy, it challenges 
thy assistance : reflect on the sad inexperience of youth, it deip^n^, 
thy good counsels. « , ' v * 

Find thy happiness in protecting them against errors and seduction, 
the common rocks of that age. 

Awake in them the heavenly fire of genius, and instruct them how 
to unfold it for the benefit of the world. j* 

Each suffering being has a sacred claim on thy assistance; take 
.care not to deny it. 

Do not wait till thy ears ring with the lamentations of the miserable; 
affectionately anticipate the wants of the unfortunate, and inspire 
them with courage. • .» 

Do not poison thy gifts by ostentation* 

Thou shalt not find thy reward for thy benefactions in the vein and 
loud applauses of the multitude ; a Mason will always find it in the 
silent and secret testimony of his heart, and in the sacred pleasure 
with which the Deity looks down upon him. 

Has Providence granted thee abundance ? Let it be far from thee 
to make an inconsiderate or shameful use of it. 

God has given thee above thy wants, that thou mayest cause thosfe 
that have received a scanty lot to feel less the inequality of the dife* 
fribution of the riches of the earth. Enjoy this glorious prerogative. 

May the most abominable of all passions, avarice, never predo* 
inmate over thee : may thy heart for ever revolt against the worthless 
calculations of covetousness. 

But should this melancholy vice overpower thee, approach no 
more the Temples of Philanthropy; they would have no more 
charms, for thee, and we could no longer discover in thee the image 
of God. 

Let religion, wisdom, and prudence, be the rule of thy bene* 
factions. 

Thy heart might be inclined to relieve every want, but thy reasop 
must direct to assist where necessity is most pressing. 

Instruct, advise, intercede; be charitable, console according to 
the exigency of circumstances. 

Never think of having done enough ; and if thpu hppyeq 
from thy labour [N* B, Masonic work in general, of which Qhatity 
is part] let it only be to get new strength, and tcj return to 
.With redoubled exertions. M/If 7 

If thou listen to this noble impulse, permanent joys ,qf 'hfipr| 
be. ,paured. were thee; even here op earth thorn wit, jiavq -a jpre- 
eminence among exalted minds, thy soul will exalt itse^ to l^ig^ier 
spheres, and none of thy days will be marked with shallowness* 
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If thon findest at last that thou art confined, and that thy soul 
£ns to mourn, and to lament the incapacity of expanding as much 
Tie'ss as thoif wishest, then haste to our temples. 

hens the sacred tie of benevolence, and, contributing as 
fir a® 7 thy abilities permit towards the laudable institutions of our 
jfefaar h i ty , rejoice at the idea of being a fellow-citizen of this better 
ifctindrattd enjoy the sweet fruits of our faculties united and con-* 
entered to one point. 

: ^3Phe sources of relief will then flow more abundantly; instead of 
fi&piTt& one tfroti wilt co-operate to make thousands happy, and thy 
wishes will be fulfilled. 

VI. Further Duties towards Men. 
i lbve thy neighbour as thyself, and do unto others as thou wishest 
to be done by. 

.iThe faculty xff expressing thy thoughts by words is an external 
sigh of thy command over nature ; make use of this gift to alleviate 
the hrants of thy fellow-creatures, and to encourage them to virtue. 
:nBe affable and serviceable ; edify others by thy example, and bear 
thyself kindly and without repining at the prosperity of others. 

Do not suffer thy heart to entertain any envy ; it would undermine 
happiness, and rage in thy breast. 

ntPaiaan thy enemy, and have manliness of heart enough to do him. 

This, generous sacrifice, one of the most exalted precepts pf reli- 
gion,; will awake in thee the most benign sensations; thou wilt re- , 
present the image of the Deity, who with, adorable kindness pardons 
the terror*. of men, and, disregarding their ingratitude, pom s down 
Ida. blessings upon them. 

'• Always recollect that this is the most glorious victory thy reason 
obtain oyer the* brutal instincts ; and thy motto be, 

) ,■> “ A Mas^n forgets only injuries , never benefits”, 

, (To be concluded in our next.}* 
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lEIR ihtise^fonnd other defenders besides the noble persona 
11 already mentidned. The Duke A — of S. T. and his lady 
the king in favour of the Society, with all the warmth that 
oppressed innocence inspires in the minds of virtuous and elevated 
souli like theirs. The counsellor for the prisoners, on the other hand, 
l&iWg represented very weighty reasons to the tribun taUf justice ftf 
Vol. III. 1 8s 
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the exclusion of Pallante from the office of fiscal, that court found 
tjrem just and lawful : in consequence Pallante was dischaiged* T&9 
gentleman was the Marquis D’Avena, counsellor to the trit^nApf 
Sancta Clara, member of the royal court of justice, and solicitor for 
tl^e poor. By virtue of his qffipe it was his duty to defer^d the c^sse 
of the accused ; but, as he had till then entertained 4 very indiifiueefll, 
opinion of Freemasons in general, hb prejudice engaged hitn, to pe^i? 
tion the king to be dispensed from an employment so directly opposite, 
tq the movements of his conscience* This was the very thing that 
engaged the Marquis Tanucci, by hi* influence with* his majesty, to j 
refuse his request. Avena found himself then obliged to take a mqre 
exact knowledge of the nature and regulations of the Society, and 
soon found, to his very great satisfaction, that he had taken in hard 
an excellent cause, and from that moment shewed so much zeal in 
defence of the Society, that the minister was desirous of removing 
him from his employment should he persist in tiieir defence in the 
manner he had begun. D’Avena was deaf to all remonstrances, and 
implicitly followed the dictates of his conscience and strict justice. 
Tanucci menaced him with the loss of all his employments ; but the 
king, in older to convince him that he did not at all times suffer 
himself to be governed by his minister, sp far from depriving him. of 
any part of his employments, appointed him counsellor to the royal 
chamber of justice, and Capo di Ruota, or one of the chiefs of the 
tribunal of that name; he accompanied this favour with such ex*-, 
pressions of kindness as are equally honourable to the master and the 
subject. 

< The place of Fiscal was given to Don Cesare Ruggiero, who tm* 
dertook with great zeal, and in a public manner, to defend the person 
of his predecessor. As he was bilious by nature, and had very little 
knowledge of the laws, his choler got the better of his reason* and 
which he sufficiently shewed by the imprudent' speech he mad* 
against the Marquis D’Avena, and the Freemasons in general. , G 
vernment expecting sound reason instead of abuse, his speech (which 
he had got to be printed) was publicly condemned as an absurd 
libel, and accordingly suppressed. Ruggiero, wfio thought he had 
produced a masterpiece of its kind, survived the fatal catastrophe 
but a very short time. 

Much about the same period the Marquis Tanucci lost his employe 
ment; some people imagined at first that the prosecution of the 
Freemasons ,wa9 the cause. Whatever was the reason, it is certain 
that from that moment the attacks against the Society became much 
less violent. i 

The same reasons which had deprived Pallante of his office, engaged 
the council of state to resume the proceedings, and order a fresh, 
hearing of the cause ; at the same time liberty was granted to the 
prisoners to retire to their several homes, on condition that 
should be ready to appear on the first order from the court. The 
king approved the decree of the tribunal; Tanucci said that the ac*. 
cused must give bail. They found this stipulation dishonourable % 
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cohiplaiists were laid before the king, who instantly disannulled 
. the dlatise, arid the prisoners obtained their liberty on the footing of 
the first decree. 

- Before the institution of a second trial the Marquis D'Aveha 
'thought proper to represent to the king, in a private audience, that 
The only means of making a discovery of the real truth would be, to 
interrogate under-hand the Polander, known by the name of Albert 
Sayupner, Spadincorpo, and the Milanese, Giovanni Rho. His 
majesty having consented, these three persons Were interrogated, it! 
presence of the minister of state, Marquis de Marco, and the presi- 
dent of justice, Marquis de Cito : they confessed the details formerly 
ftiehtioned ; and Spadincorpo petitioned for perpetual imprisonment, 
that he might by that means be in surety against the revenge of Pal- 
lante, who had already sacrificed above a hundred victims. His 
request was granted. 

Pallante had the mortification in dn instant to see the scene entirely 
changed ; the foundation on which he had buiit his engines on a 
sudden to give way; the brilliant chimeras which had intoxicated 
him, became horrid spectres to his eyes ; the mask fell to the ground, 
and his treachery was fully discovered to the view of the public. 
The first thought which offered itself to his imagination was that of 
revenge, and removing the witnesses of the truth. Massini, alias 
Spadincorpo, was already in safety, as before mentioned. The Mi-, 
hmese, Giovanni Rho, had entered into the service of a Neapolitan 
prince of the first rank, too high a station for Pallante to meddle with.: 
There only remained tjie Poiander, whose existence was a perpetual 
torment to him. The poor fellow soon after was taken ill ; an insup- 
portable pain in his bowels would not permit him to keep his bed* 
liis master, Count Hubsch, would not allow any body to approach 
him ; yet the servants of the house declared, after his death, that they 
had seen him roll about on the floor, crying out that he was poisoned* 
That same evening he expired, and in the middle of the night was 
carried, without the least ceremony, by two porters, under the conduct 
*cf a domestic belonging to Count Hubsch, to the church of St. Marc, 
surd thrown into a vault, according to the wretched custom at Naples* 

The declaration of the servants above mentioned spreading through 
the town, Ponsard, the Frenchman, presented a petition to twe royal 
' tribunal of justice to obtain an order for the inspection of the body. 
From motives which remain a secret the search was not made* The 
following night, a common working mason, or plasterer, with a sack of 
quick-lime ; Nicolo Capellaro, a person devoted to the servke of Pal- 
lante, with a strong rope ; a servant belonging to the court, carrying 
aidark lantern* and the keys of the church, accompanied by a fourth 
person, who stiled himself a notary, or scrivener, all went together, 
kjaving entered they strongly bolted the doors on themselves ; tilerei 
.boldly defying the horrible darkness of the h*o!y place, they opened the 
^vaulfc. An abominable smell which issued from the vault, or, perhaps, 
a remains of terror prevented them from descending* when the notary* 

S s z 
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apparently hardened by criminal actions, laughed at :thfeirr")4fea3, 
fastened the rope under his arms; with one hand seized the sack wdh 
the lime, and with the other the dark lantern, ordering them:to Jet 
him down. He opens the coffin, takes out the body and throws it 
amongst the rest; pours his quick-lime on it, and, which is well known, 
consumes the body in a short time. This night-scene appeared to be 
well worthy the pencil of an able painter, who would naturally seize 
the moment where the notary should receive the price of his villany 
in strangling himself by accident with the rope, the instrument of 
his crime. 

All these details were blazed about by the Mason, who confirmed 
them afterwards by deposition before the judges. He added, that the 
spy, Nicolo Capellaro, had promised him a great reward by order of 
Pallante to carry the sack of quick-lime to the church. Three 
months after he recalled this deposition as a false one, saying, it was 
suggested to him by Ponsard with the promise of a reward. Being 
on this imprisoned a second time, he some days after confirmed his 
first deposition on oath, adding that the second had been forced from 
him by the threatenings and promises of Pallante and his party, Nico- 
lo Capellaro, Pallante’s well known spy, a familiar comrade of the 
Polander, and a principal actor in the nocturnal scene in the church, 
though he denied any share in the poisoning, is not yet liberated from 
that suspicion ; he is yet actually in prison with two working masons. 
The notary obtained his liberty under pretext of sickness; the count 
Hubsch, master of the Polander, was not only suspected of joining 
in the plot against the Freemasons, but of having been (if not ap Ac- 
complice) at least informed of the poisoning. He passed in public 
for the son of a Jew at Constantinople, who had borrowed the name 
and title of Count de Hubsch, and for being a spy of Pallante/ a cir- 
ciunstance which confirmed all suspicions; a Freemason himself and 
knowing his servant to be one, it was supposed he had sacrificed him 
to the artifice of Pallante ; he had suffered nobody to come near him 
during bis malady, and notwithstanding the complaints of the unfor- 
tunate wretch, had ordered him no antidote of any kind whatever; 
he had given no advice of his death to any one ; and what strongly 
.confirmed the suspicion above all, was, that he had received some titae 
before from Pallante 4500 ducats by way of loan, a sum which ah the 
W'orld well knew he never cpuld repay. Hubsch denied every thing, 
but he was taken up, and remains in prison to this very day. * 

•Pallante, in answer to these depositions against him, cries out they 
were lies and slander; but an unexpected circumstance destroyed'all 
hi$ hopes. The advocate of Ponsard represented to the King, that 
the deposition of the witnesses could not be complete as lohg pial- 
lante should remain at Naples, where he was always enfipioj^iTin 
corrupting them, and thwarting the operations of justice. 'In pur- 
suance ot this remonstrance he received orders to quit Naples, ahd'to 
.retire to the distance of thirty miles from the city. All his fbr&er 
disappointments were nothing to this last stroke ; he did felH6 n hi* 
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power to annul it, but to no purpose. It is very well known that he 
found means to bribe a certain person in great interest with the 
Queen, but that the endeavours of this person were fruitless, as the 
heart of that princess was above the common stamp, and not to be 
shaken from her former resolutions. The project of course was given 
up, but the bribes retained ; which amounted to the enormous sum ot 
12,000 ducats. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


BRIEF HISTORY OF 

THE RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY ORDER OP 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 

OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 

BY J. WATKINS, LL. D. 

Continued from Page 246. 


T HE nine Frenchmen, at the head of whom was Hugh de Payen, 
havincr formed themselves into this society for the purposes 
already mentioned, associated together in a house near the Temple, 
from which they acquired the name of Knights of the lemple, or 
Knights Templars. The institution met with general acceptance 111 
an afe distinguished by a martial spirit, and for that romantic love of 
enterprize known by the term of Chivalry. Baldwin, then king 
Jerusalem, gave his full approbation of the order, and sent the head 
of it to Rome to obtain the sanction of the Pope, and to endeavour to 
excite a new croisade. Honorius II. who then filled the chair, re- 
ferred their affair entirely to the council of Troyes then sitting. 
Here the cause in which Hugh was engaged was sanctioned in the 
pnost express manner, and St. Bernard was desnedto piescine a 
and habit for the brethren of the order. This rule emoins 
certain dailv devotions, and abstinence from flesh four days in 1 th 
week ; it allows each Templar an esquire and three saddle horses , 
forbidding them, however, any kind of gilding or other ornament , 
but commands them to wear a white habit, on which they were 
terwards permitted to have a red cross placed next the heart. 

The order and its rule being established by the Pope, the Knight 
Companions who had been deputed on the occasion returned into 
Asia, accompanied by a noble company of valiant youths, w 0 
enamoured of the institution, and emulous of glory. 
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The year II 3 1 was distihgilishe& T)y'ihe < 3 ea$i of that gteat pro* 
tecfbr bf the military orders, Baldwin, Kii% of Jerusalem, *wfro was 
succeeded in the throne by his Son-in-law, Fufk, Count of Anjou, 
Who married the princess Melisinda, the king's eldest daughter. :*,/ 

The various differences which agitated the Christian primes fa 
Pklestihe on the death of Baldwin, afforded occasion to the infidels ta 
make considerable incursions upon the frontiers. The Saracens wefei 
in possession of Auction,* and that city gave 'them the opportunity of 
distressing the Christians, particularly the pilgrims, in a very power*! 
ful manner. None but soldiers resided in Ascalon, for all of its in- 
habitants received constant pay from the caliphs of Egypt, ~as an eni/ 
couragement to exercise their depredations. 

The court of Jerusalem, after several consultations upon the means, 
of suppressing this evil, determined on fortifying and garrisoning the 
city of Beersheba, Which is situated but six leagues from Ascalon. . 
This place was defended by the Hospitallers and the Templars, who** 
resided constantly on the frontiers, and were always engaged in en- 
terprizes against the infidels. Their valour Was so conspicuous, and 
the successes with which it was crowned were so brilliant and 
portant, that the institutions were almost idolized throughout the < 
Christian world. All sorts of persons were ambitious of the honour.' 
of being enrolled under their banners, or of contributing in some 
measure to their support. Superstition went so far, and ^obtained ; 
such fast hold of the public mind, that it was* considered almost i 
as dangerous tb the salvation of the soul to depart without having _ 
worn the habit of one of the orders, or done something towards s upr \ 
/porting their cause. 

By this general sentiment in their favour, the Hospitallers and the 
Templars soon acquired enormous and extensive possessions. 

At an advanced age Raymond, count of Barcelona and Provence, 
entered among the Knights of the Temple; and being unable to 
visit their bospitium at Jerusalem, he sent large contributions thither,. 4 
and died in the temple at Barcelona, after fulfiling all the exercises *• 
of his profession. 

AJphonsus I. king of Navarre and Arragon, having no issue, ^left 
by will both those crowns to the military orders. On his death,; in 
1 133, the nobles of those kingdoms proceeded to the election of a 
sovereign, without regarding the testament of the deceased. Being di- ; 

' vided in their sentiments, at length each kingdom chose its own pritu^-e; 

Raymond Berenger, son of the Templar just mentioned,; became:* 
in /consequence of this arrangement king of Arragon ; and JUmjire, 

* an •illustrious grandee of Navarre, took the crown of that; kingctaftU ^ 
But the Hospitallers and the Templars did not quietly acqpies£Q iit ‘ 
■these appointments. They sent their deputies into Spain, vqberei, 1 ' 
they met with an indifferent reception. The king of NaM^rre^jj&WGv* 
ithem no* favour ; but Raymond agreed that in case of dying without/ ; 
issue, his crown should devolve tp the orders ; apd in themeantimfc 
presented them with CQnsiderable grants of land for their support*; */:. 
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Fulk king pf Jerusalem died in 1142^ and was succeeded by his 
son Baldwin, a minor, and soon after the infidels recovered the coun- 
try of Edessa from the Christians. 

The affairs of the latter now began to wear an unfavourable: .aspect 
in the east ; upon which an ambassador was sent into Europe to soli- 
cit the aid of the Christian princes. Louis VII. of France readily ac- 
ceded to the proposal of a new croisade, and together with the im- 
perial court soon raised a formidable army for the reduction of Asi$. 
The emperor Conrad took the lead, and arrived with his legions at 
Constantinople early in 1 147. 

The same treachery which had distinguished the Greeks towards 
the Latin Christians in the former croisade, was manifested in the pre- 
sent. The emperor Emanuel Coninenus caused all the wells and 
cisterns to be poisoned near the places the Germans were to march 
through, and the guides who were appointed to conduct them, had 
secret directions to lead them into the desarts of Cappadocia; by 
w hich means nearly half the imperial army was destroyed. 

At length both monarch? met at the place of destination, and de- 
termined on undertaking the siege of Damascus ; here, however, they 
failed wftli the loss of near two hundred thousand men, and returned 
into Europe covered with mortifying contempt. By the failure of 
this flattering expedition, the condition of the Asiatic Christians be- 
came extremely alarming. It was natural to suppose that the infi- 
dels would seize the favourable opportunity which it afforded them. 
The principal dependence of the Christians now was upon the mili- 
tary orders, and herein they were not deceived. Old Gaza was 
strongly fortified to protect Jerusalem, and the property and pro- 
tection of it given to the Templars. 

The infidels ravaged the country of Edessa, and committed their 
usual excesses of cruelty upon the unfortunate inhabitants. To re- 
press their incursions, Baldwin advanced against them at the head of 
the military orders, and the infidels were by no means disposed to 
shun the encounter. They were numerous, and commanded by 
their sultan in person. The engagement was obstinate and blopdy ; 
and the sultan, finding his army dreadfully thinned by the fierce 
courage of the Christians, gave up the contest and retreated. 

But whilst the king was engaged in this expedition, the Turcomans 
in considerable force laid siege to Jerusalem. A small number only 
of the military orders w^as left in garrison, and being insufficient to 
defend the place in case of an assault, they resolutely determined on 
attacking the besiegers. At midnight they sallied forth, and finding 
the camp buried in security and sleep, they set fire to the tents and 
obtained an easy victory. The infidels, ignorant of the numbers of 
their enemies, or from whence they proceeded, imagined the place 
was relieved by the arrival of the king, and fled on all sides. In 
their flight they w^ere met by that monarch who completed their de- 
struction. 

It was now the Christians' turn to commence the hostile attack, 
sind to carry .their arms into their enemy's territory. In 1152, Bald- 
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win commenced the siege of Ascalon, a Diace of the utmost conse- 
quence to the infidels. Tne siege Was lorigV Adi attended With con- 
siderable losses to the Christians, while litUe .impression was made 
upon the place, which was naturally strong and well defended. 

A circumstance attended this memorable siege which placed the 
valour of the Templars in the most honourable light, at the same 
finie that their manner of improving the advantage they obtained, 
redounded no way to the credit of their discretion ; at least if the story 
is accurately related by the chroniclers of that period. ** ' u 

Those knights, who seemed to have been wise only in schemes of 
destruction, invented a wooden tower on wheels, and placed it as near 
the walls as they could ; on the top they had a draw -bridge, which 
being let down brought those who had courage enough to venture 
upon it still closer to the enemy, whom they annoyed in a' Sifiqdfili 
mahner. At length they brought their machine so near to the Wj|(ls 
as to be capable of descending from the bridge into the place. It was 
-the interest of the besieged to destroy this formidable work; accor- 
dingly, in the night before the machine was to be brought efcfee 
to the? walls, they placed a large quantity of combustibles near to i$> 
and then set the mass on fire. On the ascent of the flames the knights 
hastened to the place, and at their arrival were agreeably surprised 
find that, instead of burning the tower, the Are had caused a comjkie- 
liable. breach in the wall. . 

* On informing their Grand Master Bernard of this favourable in- 
cident, a detachment of the order was dispatched to effect an entrance. 
The scaling ladders were placed, and the knights rushed than^jbtli£ 
breach sword in hand. The garrison in the utmost consternation>Btptit 
have yielded the place, but the Christians abandoned their adv&ntagftift 
obtain plunder. While engaged in this avaricious work, the infidels 
rallied, and attacked them with superior numbers, and with the futy of 
revenge. ' Victory now shifted sides, and a few only of the knights 
escaped ignominiously by the way they entered. Thus by theif 
* ungenerous imprudence they lost the opportunity of a most gk*ieus 
conquest The day following the garrison made a vigorous saUy»$$$l 
the battle was one of the most obstinate that was ever fought. AflS t T 
a long, bloody, and dubious contest, the infidels were compietqi{r 
routed ; and this was chiefly owing to the valour of the Temurs, 
who were animated by more than their usual courage, in ordp?>fl» 

' regain their lost credit. . 

This was soon followed by the surrender of the city, on tftrps 
highly favourable to the inhabitants and the garrison, who wen, £0 
sent toLaris, according to agreement, August ao^ 1 1 54, ■ O 

(To be continued.) 
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. SELECT PAPERS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

Sum'll - 'tXJCO BEFORE A LITERARY SOCIETY rw LONDON. 

! . ' ' No. III. 

Z - ON PRESENCE OF MIND, 

' : j An6 whether there be any mode of creating oft 

IMPROVING THAT FACULTY. 

BY MR. J. DEAN. 

i^f^RESENCE of mind is the faculty of retaining full possession 
JL^ the understandings notwithstanding the interference of an 
unexpected event. 

That this property is to be acquired, and is progressive, the history 
<a©f human nature, from infancy to manhood, will abundantly serve to 
ijpr eve } it being within the experience of most persons, that many of 
those events which at a mature age frequently and unexpectedly occur 
without producing any sensible interruption in the power of ratioci- 
nation, would, had they intervened in infancy or in youth, have 
completely overwhelmed the mental faculties, at least for a certain 
•time. 

in order that we may knowhow to apply remedies to any disease, 
itwiU be first necessary to discover its source; and here a long cata* 
' dogue of accidents, follies, and vices, superadded to a peculiar irrita- 
4 >iUty of nerves, present themselves as the causes of the want ofpre- 
since of mind. 

r To a disorder arising from springs so various, vain would be the 
-attempt to prescribe a panacea, or universal remedy ; but as it most 
enohtrnonly proceeds from ignorance, permit me to observe, that a right 
•application of two antidotes, viz. temperance and exercise, would 
thstve a powerful tendency to render men masters of themselves in 
itihrrost any of the situations or circu distances in which they could 
4»eptaced, 

I have made my prescriptions twofold, though, strictly speaking, 
*Cshe latter must be included in the former; since temperance, or the 
avoiding of excess of every kind, involves the necessity of exercise 
to Certain point: 1 thought it proper to use them separately, how- 
their identity might not have been "sufficiently obvious. 
On the good effects of temperance upon the body and mind, dp 
they are too obvious to. need much comment, I shall only remark, 
that by regularity of life, every part of the human machine has fair 
-play, and thereby acquires a degree of strength which fits it fur 
action. 

- -As corporeal exercise invigorates the body, so mental exertion 
enlarges and improves the powers of the mind ; for from hence arise 
information, and a habit of reflection, out of which will be produced 
Vol. 111 . T t 
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attention, method, a right association of ideas, the annihilation bf pre* 
judice^ &c. &c. - ^ ^ 

From a proper combination of these will result an experienctwfa 
ficient to Secure men from the disagreeable effects produced by many 
of those incidents that now confuse them, but which, by an extension 
of knowledge, would become trifling and ineffectual. 1 

In proof of what has been advanced, we find, that men seldom lostf 
tlie free use of their reason, however sudden the call to exert it may 
be, in circumstances that have any reference to the pursuits to which 
they have been habituated. Thus, should a new proposition offer, 
a variety of methods by which it may possibly be solved directly offer 
themselves to the mind of the profound mathematician. Numehowi 
instances of the simple and combined effects of the lever, the wedged 
. the screw, & c. occur to the mechanic on the inspection of a'lifrir 
, machine. The man of wit knows how to deaden the fbrce ofia 
tmlooked-for effusion of a brother wit. Amidst the innumerable 
accidents to which the mariner is every moment liable, his recollection 
never fails him ; and in those countries infested with wild beastfcytf* 
natives, however suddenly attacked, resort with wonderful facility 44 
those means (if practicable) which are necessary for their defence] 

Thus experience insures to each the command’ of those feculties 
essential to the pursuits in which he is most usually engaged 1 ?: in 
i order, therefore, to fit men for the general exercise of this property, 
theory must be combined with practice. — Would the mathematician 
acquire what is called an insensibility to personal danger, so remark- 
- able in seamen, he must be in situations requiring personal ex- 
ertions ; or would the mechanic preserve hi$ recollection when the 
shaft of ridicule is suddenly aimed, or the metaphorical enquiry un- 
expectedly proposed, it will be essential not only to have reflected on 
those species of subjects, but he must have mixed in societies where 
they have been the topics of conversation j By this means, in pro- 
portion to his experience would each man's presence of mind be 
extended; and notwithstanding the numerous apparent deviations 
from the general rule which might be produced, I am inclined to 
think, that, upon a minute enquiry into the previous habits of the 
men who were the subjects of those deviations, these exceptions 
. would in most instances be discovered tQ.be only apparent. 

Desirous of affording amusement, I shall close this attempt^ by 
selefcting-a few remarkable and happy instances of presence of rani. 

A gentleman on awaking saw his room filled with smeke't be m? 
srantiy ran to the door, on opening which /femes rushed ifttk r tfce 
room, and he discovered that the stair-cate Wtts cm fire. A’re&ftft 
therefore, being cut off' that way, he immediately tied the sheets* hSd 
blankets together, and let himself down by means of thenf 
street. I scarcely need add, that a moment lost' wood'd 
dered this impossible. 

Dining the ratification of the treaty of peace between the /Eilglfsh 
and Dutch,* in the reign of Charles the Secbnd; the fleets of 
nations lay along side each other in the river Medway. As in arriuse- 
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roenf the sailors of both countries used to play gambols ip sight of 
each other, and for some time one of the Mynheers far outwent any 
Of his competitors bv being able to stand upon the truck of the mspn 
top-galhmt matt, heels uppermost. At length an English tar, indig- 
nant at the idea of being excelled in any way by a Dutchman, resolved 
to retrieve the national character; alas, poor Jack 1 as might have 
been expected, in the attempt he pitched clean over, and came down, 
as the sailors call it, by the run ; provide ntially, however, in his fall 
he caught hold of some part of the rigging, and landed sound wind 
and limb upon the deck. He instantly ran to the shipls side, and, 
without any apparent alteration of countenance, or change of voice, 
k>udiy dared any Dutchman to follow his example ; wisely, however, 
this was evaded; and thus fortune, by permitting him to make one 
slip, enabled Jack, as he thought, not only to retrieve the English 
character, but to acquire tor himself immortal honour, 
t I iwas informed (says Mr. Pennant) by very good authority, that 
ip the beginning of tnis century, some gentlemen and ladies being on 
a party of pleasure under a shade of trees, on the banks of a river in 
Bengal, observed a tiger preparing for its fatal spring ; one of the 
ladies, with amazing presence of mind, took up an umbrella, and' 
instantaneously opened it full in the face of the animal, which directly 
retired, and gave the company an opportunity of withdrawing from 
SO dreadful a visitor.” 


MR. TASKER'S LETTERS 

' CONTINUED, 


LETTER THE SIXTH. 


ON ANCIENT NEUROLOGY, 

, , _ , . AND TH? . 

MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE OF HORACE AND VIRGIL. 


• ( * .n ■ - 1 ; i » » ' ' ; 

H OMER certaWy knew little or nothing of the nervous system, 
wbich was not discovered in ancient Greece in his early day j 
and therefore. if he did know it at all (and it does not appear ia his 
Works that he did), he must have borrowed this knowledge from some 
pf /Egyptian sages, during his abode in their country, which was 
tiroe the fruitful nursery of universal science. Virgil*, consi- 
dering the in, which he lived, ought to have learned that the 


* As 'Virgil studied at Athens, and understood Greek so well, it is hardly 
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nerves originated from the brainy and I verily believe that* ha did 
possess this information, though he has not displayed it in any pfhas 
poems. He uses “ nervus ,” for a bow-string, nerve, or tendon, pro? 
miscuously ; and once, in the 9th JEneid, by the phrase, numtro&qut 
intenderc nervis , he clearly means the strings of a musical instrument; 
and, indeed, all the Roman writers use tiie word in the same ambi- 
guous senfe. For as the two Greek words vtv^ov and were both 
of them expressed by the single word u nervus that appellation was 
used in more different senses than almost any other in the Latin 
language. But I think that Horace had more insight into the nervous 
system, and was a much better physician than Virgil. What think 
you of the following ? 

Dictaqvc cessantem nervis tlidtre morbum 
* Suljtbvra.—— 

“ Sulphureous waters said to disperse the malady lingering OH the . 
nerves !'* And can any language better express what is now caflfei 
in the fashionable phrase, a slow nervous disorder ? That sulphu- 
reous * waters are friendly to the nerves, was an antient doctrine ; 
and this is in some measure confirmed by the action of the Bath 
waters, so very salutary to the nervous influence. For, whatever 
the wit or ridicule of Dr. Lucas may have suggested to the contrary, 
the waters of all the different hot baths at Bath, are known to contain 
more or less sulphur; though not in any particular form which that 
Very ingenious chemist could discover in his analysis. The com- 
mencement of the Horatian epistle to Numonius Vala (as far as it is 
intelligible through a period f of a mile, and a parenthesis within a 
parenthesis) contains much medical, information. _ The poet having 
tried the hot bath at Baiae to no purpose, was now using" the cold bath 
for the recovery of his health (by the advice of Antoniiis Musa), 
amid frost and snow ; from whence we may perceive, that the present 
salutary practice of winter bath&gp is as old as the Augustan age. 
^Antonius Musa, physician extraordinary to the emperor, was at this 
time (viz. when the epistle was written) in high vogue at the court 
of Rome, having just before performed a cure upon Augustus him- 
self, by the judicious use of the cold bath. But how transient die 
glory, and short-lived the patronage, bestowed on the best practi- 
tioners of the healing art ! for, cold bathing being the fashion, and, 
like all other new^discovered remedies, expected to cure every com- 
plaiift, it w r as prescribed for all disorders ; but the same prescription 
that had in so extraordinary a manner relieved Augustus, having f un- 
luckily killed Marcellus, the science of physic, ana all its’ proffeslore, 

* The sulphureous waters here alluded to, arose somewhere near the hi* 

Av emus ; though (as Francis observes) the poet here more particularly means, 
the stoves, where the sulphureous vapours, exlhaling Irom the earth, &tis« * &V 
heat which promotes perspiration. : 

f This is, perhaps, 3 striking singular instance of the most confused 
In all- Horace’s works ; iforheis (in general) not only a most pleasant and fgrj** 
able, but likewise as clear ind^intelligible an author, as any which tty* Augusta# 
age Iras produced, ‘ 
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fell iota 4fteir original contempt Tins l attribute to the Rom ana 
being unacquainted with the operation of medicine ; for, I am sorry 
to say, that they were littie better than an ignorant people even ii} 
their most improved state ; the art of war hejng the only one that 
they understood. 

“ Tu regen imptrio populos , Roman $ memento,' 9 was the best cha* 
facteristic encomium that the wit, taste, and genius, of Virgil coni4 

bestow on his countrymen. Again : 

“ Tollere nodosum nescit medicum podagram is another Horatjail 
aphorism ; and can any thing be better expressed, or, in the general* 
be more true in observation r For if it be not true that, in the present 
improved state of medicine, the gout is absolutely incurable, yeti 
believe you will allow that this is a singularly critical malady, whicl* 
no judicious physician would ever attempt to cure ; and those daring- 
empirics who make the attempt, if ever they do remove the gout y. 
paroxisms, generally at the same time remove their patients, out of 
this troublesome world. 

Once more, read the following stanza — 

Ciesctt irJulgevs sibi dirus hydrops ; 

} Wc sitim pellit , tiisi causa rnorbi ■, : 

fugerit veniSf et aquosus alba, 

* Corporc Languor; , 

if what the faculty call a LeuCdphlegmatia was! evermore 
bfcaUtffblly or more scientifically described? Horace certainly im- 
proved 'hirtiself much from the conversation of his medical friend 
Musa. 


TIPPING BROWN, M. D. 

6. Warden for tb* County of Durham, and Master <tf the 
* Phienix Lodge, Sunderland. 

— Tngenuis instrocta sorb rum 
Artibus Aoni^um, et Phcebi sublirmor xstu. 

. Fnt*xuy de Arte Graphic^. V. 7d. 


T J3E chief aims of biography must be, either to interest by detail* 
of adventure, to animate by the celebration of merit, or to im- 
prove by the application of example. 

The respectable subject of the present sketch, from the nature of 
studies and pursuits, offers no variety pr vicissjt-ude to conie v iinder 
the first of tnese classes. With the other two he may very fairly 
rank. As an eminent Mason, scholar, and physician, he justly claims 
niche in the Temple of our Order; and in the 1 suavity of his dispo-* 
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sitkm, the liberality of his conduct, and the number* of his attainments* 
he offers an example fitted to polish the honest but rough sons of 
commerce by whom he i$ surrounded. 

* Doctor Brown's father was a physician of eminence in Sunder- 

land, whom we had occasion to mention in our state of Masonry itf 
that town * ; and his son has been frequently surprised, on looking 
tfftr his minutes, to find how greatly, in many instances, he antici- 
pated the modern practice. , 

Our young gentleman was educated at Newcastle— first under 
Mr. Robert Harrison (now resident in Durham), who has been often 
stiled a miracle of ancient and modern learning ; next at the New- 
castle free-school, under the ReV. Hugh Moises, where he imbibed 
those classical and literary principles which from that time have per- 
vaded aM his pursuits, and have given an Attic elegance even to his 
professional productions. 

He was removed to the college at' Edinburgh in the year 177 6. 
His studies here were directed to those great objects which wetfe-to 
form the basis of the important profession he had chosen; but though 
these naturally claimed his principal attention, his mind ranged with 
ardour over the whole course of general philosophy. He became a 
member of the Physical Society of Edinburgh in 1777 (of which 
body he was president part of the year 1779, 1780, and 178 1), and 
was elected a member of the Royal Medical Society in the year r 778* 
At this period the Muses had some share of his application. Many 
Translations as well as original pieces were produced ; and some prose 
essays were given to the respectable publications of the day. 

He took his degree of M. D. at the June graduation 1781, and 
settled in Sunderland the latter end of the same year; where he has 
continued with* increasing reputation and practice ever since. The 
Doctor has not yet entered into the state of matrimony, bUt keeps 
house with his mother, a lady Of high respectability and under- 
standing. 

*• It should not be omitted, in running over the private attainments of 
Doctor Brown, that he is a good musician, both in theory and prac- 
tice. Nor should we neglect in this sketch, imperfect as it is, to 
remark, that in all regulations or contributions, patriotic or local, he 
h the first with his pen and his purse to prove hknself actively the 
loyabsubject and good citizen. Many examples might be given; but 
we will content ourselves with mentioning the Humane Society and 
Public Dispensary of Sunderland, both which institutions owe their 
Judicious regulations to his abilities, and their tommerrcernent'ani 
progress, in a great measure, to his exertions, and those of a few oth&rs 
pf congenial disposition and activity. * • f “ J 

It is a task of some difficulty to celebrate living merit With the 
warmth which justice would demand. ' There 19 a deficatfy insW 

* . . , ■ ■ : — ! 1 .M, 

* VqI. II. p. 40$, 
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r |miWeffom real wortfe which represses the just effusions: of convic- 
tion, and softens the colours which impartial observation might 
supply. Sensibly involved in this predicament, we reluctantly refrain 
from delineating a character which we could draw with equal pre- 
, cjsiomwid pleasure ; and conclude with merely spying, that, for pro- 
• |pssional abilities^ for classic and philosophical acquisitions, for amenity 
of disposition, politeness of manners,, and cordiality of friendship# 

' Wherever Doctor Brown is most intimately known, there he is most 
; merely esteemed and respected. 

> ■ • • 

' • * - — u-*-* 

h v. • ■ 

TO THE 

gif 1 . > ' 

, Editor of the freemasons- magazine.. 

M - — — 

iw- . 

S INCE you have admitted the complaints of an Old Batchelor % 
you surely will. not treat an Old Maid with less civility. I am one 
«f that, despised sisterhood, very much against my inclination I as- 
sure you; and if you please will give you my history in a few words* 
JjVtieq quite a girl, 1 was, in a similar situation to that of Mr. Sorrows 
fufs Eliza. My lover had spared no pains to make a lasting im- 
. pression on my heart, , and succeeded $q well that 1 was for many 
.years in the habit of drawing involuntary comparisons in his favour 
from the appearance of every man who said civil things to me, and 
With the constancy of an heroine, kept his idea ‘ unmixed with baser 
matter* till fie was pleased to quit npy vivacious ladvship, the bloom 
O f two and twenty yet glowing on my cheek, for a deformed piece of 
antiquity attractive for nothing but lier wealths Touched by that 
. as if by the spear of lthuriel, he starte.d .up into his proper form, and 
. I lost him for ever. I did, as I suppose most young women do in 
|uch cases: in public I laughed away all appearance of grief, and 
staid up at nights to weep unobserved , my, sorrow some time after 
t . 3 «s tuned a sof ter tone, aud I wrote very pathetic odes to despair, iar 
" gratitude, &c. &c. till, time and pride swept away the last trace of 
; tenderness, and left on tfye tablet of the mind nothing by which to 
jeaflember the circumstance, except a tolerable quantity of doubk- 
Igfinod contempt. : 

* M y this time I was in the sober latitude of thirty, and,n*ar being 
JtoAt upon the woeful list of stale virginity, when a man many yews 
^Wer thap myself paid me particular attention, and repressed for a time 
the prognostics of the withered community, who feared I might yet 
From the similarity of our tastes and dispositions, I be- 
gqn lt to hope that I .might, though late,’ meet with happiness, or at 
least avoid the ridicule attendant on Old-maidism, of which I had a 
very absurd dread. This lover of mine, thought I, has passed that 


* See page 277. 
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heyday dffhe passion* which hurries men into inconstancy; 
he is riot «o desperately fond, I think I iriay depetid on h&nh£liiin 
all to myself. Well l all is for the best I once never tb<*ight I 
could like any man but Edward ; but time changes one strangely. 
Nevertheless, the same sensation! do not recur with the same iorce 
as for him, that can but happen once, and perhaps this man’s mind 
may be better adapted to my contracted powers of susceptibility, 
than one of a warmer and a finer texture would be. 

Thus you see, Sir, I settled this second affair quite to my mind, tofcd 
seemed willing to accommodate myself to such a mixed kind or en- 
joyment as fate appeared to design for me. I now enquired after 
houses to let at moderate rents, became acquainted with the secret 
of marketing at low prices, and interested myself greatly in the re- 
ported addition of taxes. But while I was thus laudably endeavour* 
ing to fit myself for a good housewife, lo ! my man of moderatip^ 
flies off, and leaves me for the roses and lilies of sixteen 1 ^ 

However, his deserts overtook him time enough. The .girH&fa 
playfulness that had bewitched him from me, presently shoXved 
in a multitude of unpleasant forms when kept up by the wife, 
soon had to contend with obstinacy, ill-nature, and contradiction. 
Which extreme youth and beauty in madam made her think she Had 4 
right to display. “ She would weep when he was disposed to 
merry, and laugh like a hyena when he was inclined to sleep admit 
gentlemen to her toilette, buy her millinery in Bond-street, and rattl$ 
home at four in a morning from a csrd-party. In short, she led hhn 
a most delectable life, and, if I could have enjoyed revenge, his predt* 
cament would have furnished me with a treat. But I am not made 
up of such ungentle elements; I sometimes, even now, heave a sigb 
for his fate ; and though he has lost my esteem for ever, I feel quite 
as much sorrow for his wretchedness as resentment at his conduct. 


Don’t you think, good Mr. Editor, that it is pity such a liberal- 
hearted creature as myself should be thus excluded from some of the 
most endearing connections in nature ? With the first man who. won 
my heart I would have braved every danger, and struggled with 
; every difficulty ; and for the second, although, perhaps, 1 might not 
have been quite so active, I certainly would have done my 
'brighten his autumnal days, and to jog with him dowm October-hiU 
with as equal a pace as might be. 

Except that my own caprices have not occasioned my misfortunes, 
I think my case much h irder than that of Mr. Sorrowful ; and if yoy* 
Mr. Editor, deem the prayers of vestals efficacious, you may seoq#$ 
mine at the trifling expence of inserting this, that the world may see, 
our sisterhood is not composed mefely of decayed beauties or unspfua) 
spirits, but sometimes the unwelcome retr at into winch those 
elegant desires and wounded sensibility are too often plunged by tap; 
versatility of the other sex. I am. Sir, ] 

Your humble servant, f 1 

SOPHIA MYI ifL£* 
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tAtfPtts of Fee violence with ivuici the 

aU*1” n;.^ ' ' 

: ? MANNED HA VE CONTENDED ABOUT TRIFLES . 

♦ FW B M '^tflRAELI’S * CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” Voi. IT. 

kt ini' . . .** • : ' •- -’•» ■■■ 


'ftASMCS produce# a dialogue, in which he ridicule# fhos* 
V^ihbtafs Who Were servile imitators of Cicero; so servile, that 
jrwbuld employ no expression but what was found in the works 4f 
.TOft WHtet \ and even copied his faults. This dialogue is written 
NMttfdelfcacy and fine humour, and composed in an exquisite style. 
Scaliffer, the father, who was then unkown to the world, had been 
for some occasion to distinguish himself ; he now Wrote 
H dHfetfcfc or Cfcero, bnt which was in fact one continued invective 
against Erasmus : he there treats the latter as illiterate, a drunkard, an 
iftftbfttoiy hn apostate, a hangman, a demon just come from hell ! 

. Sehib^piirs Was a worthy successor of the Scaligers : his favourite 
fcipresfcion was, that he had trodden down his adversary. - 

"Stmoppius was a critic, as skilful as Salmasius or Scaliger, but still 
hiblre learned in the language of abuse. He was regarded a$ the Attjla 
6f authors. He boasted that he had occasioned the deaths of Casau- 
bhrif and Scaliger ; and such Was the impudence of this cynic, that he 
Attacked with repeated satires our James the first, who, as Arthur Wif- 
informs us ; condemned his writings to be burnt in London. 
Detested and dreaded as the public scourge, Schioppius, at the close 
Of Mi fife, was fearful he should find no retreat in which he might 
be fcefcure. , « , ^ 

~'Fkbri?tti, ari Italian, wrote furiously against Gronovius, whom hp 
called Grunnovius : he compared him to all those animals whose voice 
Was expressed by the word grunire, to grant. This Gronovius was 
so malevolent a critic, that he was distinguished by the title of ‘ Gram-? 
riiafical Cur.* , 

Whe r n critics venture to attack the person as well as the perform- 
attce of an author, I recommend the salutary proceedings of Huberq^ 
tfife writer of an esteemed Universal History. He had been so rough- 
ly* handled by Perizonius, that he obliged him to make the amends 
honorable in a court of justice. 

'■ tTeftain authors may be distinguished by the title of Literary IJo- 
baoIls, Or fighting authors. It is said of one of our own celebrated 
Writers, that he drew his sword on a reviewer ; and another, when 
HfiTarce v was condemned’, offered to fight any of the audience who 
nfcsfetL Scudery, brother of the celebrated Mademoiselle Scuderv, 
itas a 'true Parnassian bully. The first publication which brougnf 
KlHft ihtd 'hotice, was his edition of the works of his friend Theophile* 
He concludes the preface with these singular expressions. — “I do not 
hesitate to declare, that, amongst all the dead, and all the living, there 
is no person. who has any thing to show that approaches the force of 
tldt vigorous genius ; but if amongst the latter, any one were so ex- 
Vol. III. U u 
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travagant as to consider that I detract from his imaginary glory, 
show him that I fear as little as I esteem him, this is to inform him, 
that my name is De Scudehy.” 

A similar rhodomontade is that of Claude Trellon, a poetical sol- 
dier. He begins his poems by informing the critics, 4hat if^any pne 
attempts to censure him, he will only condescend to answer sword 
in hand. 

Anti, prefixed to the name of the person attacked, was ^©nqe* fa- 
vourite title to books of literary controversy. With a critical Tpvipif 
of such books Baillet has fiUed a quarto volume : yet, notwithstanding 
this labour, such was the abundant harvest, that he left considerably 
gleanings for posterior industry his list was augmented by nearjy 
as many. 

Anti-Gronovius was a book published against Gronovius, by jCijy* 
ter. Perizonius, another pugilist of literature, entered into t ws disj 
pute on the subject of the Ms grave of the ancients, to which Kustfjf 
had just adverted at the close of his volume. . What was theponscr 
quence ? Dreadful ! — Answers and rejoinders from both, in yrb&k 
they bespattered each other with the foulest abuse. A journalist 
blamed this acrimonious controversy ; and he has done this with suffL 
cient pleasantry. He says, “ To read the pamphlets of a Perizpniuf 
and a Kuster on the Ms grave of the ancients, who would not repoimc? 
all commerce with antiquity ? It seems as if an Agamemnon dfr 
Achilles were railing at each other. Who can refrain from laugbtei^ 
when one of these commentators even points his injuries ^t the. yepy 
frame of his adversary ? According to Kuster, the name of Peria^winuy 
signifies a certain part of the human body. How is it possible, that 
With such a name he could be right concerning the Ms grave? But 
does that of Kuster promise better, since it signifies a beadle ; sl map 
who drives dogs out of churches ? — What madness is this!’* 

The works of Homer produced a controversy both long and viru- 
lent amongst the wits of France. “ At length/' as the author of 
Querelles Litter air es informs us, “by the efforts of Valincoux, the 
friend of art, of artists, and of peace, the contest was termipa^lv* 
Both parties were formidable in number, and to each he xpad^ .pep 
monstrances, and applied reproaches. La Mo the and la- 

cier, the opposite leaders, were convinced by his reasoning, m- 
tiproeal concessions, and concluded a peace, The treaty was fqrm^ljr 
ratified at a dinner given on the occasion by the celebrated M jy d g ffy 
Be Staal, who represented * Neutrality.' Libations were 
to flie memory of old Homer, and the parties were reconcile^ ^ bib 

Literary controversy is now generally conducted with thaf 
nity which should ever characterize the dispassionate man of 4e$$egf . 
Let us, however, be careful, that the interests of literature 4p,J^ 
porate in that polite incense of panegyric, which we so jGrcqpg^^r 
observe scattered from the censers of two adversaries. ; ^tagopists 
of this description appear too partial to each other to coipbjat 
earnestness* ' . . - . ' “ , 
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- EARLY THEATRICAL MYSTERIES . 

- ; il '1 U . 

FROM THE SAME. 

It ft generally allowed that pilgrims introduced these devout spec- 
tacles. Those who returned from the Holy Land, or other conse- 
crated places, composed canticles of their travels, and amused their 
rfcfigiOus fancies by interweaving scenes of which Christ, the Apostles, 
and objects of devotion, served as themes. Menestrier informs us, 
tftet' these pilgrims travelled in troops, and stood in the public streets, 
Vmfefrfc they recited their poems, with their staff in hand ; while their f 
Chaplets and cloaks, covered with shells and images of various colours, 
fbrrned a picturesque exhibition, which at length excited the piety of 
the citizens to erect occasionally a stage on an extensive spot of 
jpmmdL These spectacles served as the amusement and instruction 
of the people. So attractive were these gross exhibitions in the dark 
ajges, that they formed one of the principle ornaments of the reception 
which was given to princes when they entered towns. 

* When the mysteries were performed, at a more improved period, 
the aciors were distinguished characters, and frequently consisted of* 
the ecclesiastics of the- neighbouring villages. Their productions 
were divided not into acts, but into different days of performance, and 
they were performed in the open plain ; this was at least conformable 
tcTtbe critical precept of that mad knight, whose opinion is noticed by 
Pdpe. In these pieces, the actors represented the person of the Al- 
mighty, without being sensible of the gross impiety. So unskilful 
were they in this infancy of the theatrical art, that very serious con- 
sequences were produced by their ridiculous blunders and ill-managed 
machinery. In the history of the French theatre, vol. ii. p. 28$, the 
following genuine and singular anecdotes are preserved, concerning a 
mystery which took up several days in the performance. 

In the year 1437, When Conrad Bayer, bishop of Metz, caused the 
Mystery of the Passion to be represented on the plain of Veximiei, 
neat that city, God was an old gentleman, named Mr. Nicholas Neuf- 
chatel, of Touraine, curate of St. Victory of Metz, and who was very 
near expiring on the cross, had he not been timely assisted, ffe was 
sb enfeebled, that it was agreed another priest should be placed on the 
«Arosa the next day, to finish the representation of the person crucified, 
ahd which was done ; at the same time the said Mr. Nicholas under- 
took to perform the Resurrection, which being a less difficult task, he 
did it admirably well. — Another priest, whose name was Mr. John 
Pe Nicey, curate of Metrange, personated Judas, and he had like to 
have been stiffed while he hung on the tree, for his neck dislocated; 
this being at length ltickily perceived, he was quickly cut down, and 
i^coverecL 

John Bouchet, in his Annales d’ Aquitaine (a work which contains 
ipany curious circumstances of the times, written with that agreeable 
simplicity which characterizes the o}d writers), ipfyrms u«, that in 

U u 2 ... 
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i486 h* saw played and exhibited in mysteries, by persons cf tBoi- 
tiers, the Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection of Christ, in great 
triumph and splendour; there were assembled cm this occasion most 
of the ladies and gentlemen of the neighbouring counties, * » 


MAGICAL SUPERSTITION. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Sometimes these superstitions are classed under the title of Phy«* 
XACTE$ies, or preservatives. Le Brun divides them into t\yo 
the employed without words , and the other with words . . . . r , t 

' Jn the first plass are to be placed the talismans, which . are 
figures invented by the Arabians, engraved on certain stones Of W-r 
tals. To make these talismans perfect, according to the minute pe-- 
scription of an adept, and which is inserted in this work, so many 
wonderful things are required, that any one, in the least in his senses, * 
must despair ofaccomplishing fiis purpose. Yef the same adept enu- 
merates a variety of instances of their miraculous powers. He in- 
forms us of their potency as remedies, and prescribes them as excel- 
lent for the head-ach, the sore throat, rheumatisms, &c. and, what is 
v^ry essential, they will assist us in becoming agreeable to the ladies,, 
ip acquiring riches and honours, in being successful in commerce or 
gaming; to be men of genius, &c. — The reader’s curiosity is proba- 
bly awakened; I have transcribed one of Ills recipes, on a subject ia 
tyhich most aspire to be successful. 

R» for Jot, Beauty, and Strength* , 

. Engravp the figure of Venus, which i$ a lady holding in her hand 
apples and flowers, in the first scale of Libra, or of Pisces, 6r of Tau- 
rus. This is no difficult operation ; but the reader must first obtain 
the pc rfect talisman , on which it is to be engraved. 

Of the effects of these talisman^ there are numerous instances te- 
corded by old writers; Kut I shall not venture to transcribe them. 

One lam induced to notice. It was said that the cells of tfaf 
Chartreux were never troubled with bugs ; though they had been dis- 
covered in the cells of their domestics. Several religionists cherished 
an opinion that this was owing to a particular exemption with which. 
God Favoured the order ! These are the literal expressions of father 
Jaques du Breul;— u God would not allow them to be afflicted' and.* 
distressed by those stinking animals called bugs; and, to show hid 
peculiar favour, he has not exempted the cells of their secants front 
these creatures.'*— This was a subject of serious controversy amongst 
the scholar? of those days ; and some attributed the exemption ta thfc 
use of talismans. Cardan, mor£ philosophically, to their tiot eating 
meat; Scaliger rallies him on this, but gives no reason lor it; at* 
length Vossius, in his work on idolatry, mentions thYs fhct as vety 
uncertain, while he at the same time brings the best proof of it/whi€xi 
simply' proceeded from the act of cleaning their Cells daily I 
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. Another efthe same kind ofphylacteries were the gatombez, tba£ 
I9y natural figures found io stones, marble, metals, &c. things by no 
reeans; uncommon ; perhaps every virtuoso has one in his cabinet; 

The same spirit of superstition has formed another kind of magic ; 
which consists in certain words and expressions, sometimes accompa- 
nied by certain actions. Such as, when men were exposed to storms, 
lightning, &c. they drew a circle on the earth with a knife, capable 
of containing those they desired to protect Then they made a cross, 
and .wrote Verbum Caro factum est . — Characters more diabolical are 
framed, by which Ee Brun informs us they pretend to corrupt the 
ntorals of the fair. 'Then he gives a prolix account of certain en- 
chanted metals. But I am weary of collecting these superstitious fol- 
lies ; enough has been exhibited to remind the reader to what a de- 
ferable degree the human mind can sink, when it labours under* 
toad of superstitious imaginations. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTES, ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
Continued from P. 280. 

ON CURIOSITY. 


c> 


P HILON the Jew used to say, that curiosity was a poisonous de- 
sire which consumed the mind by degrees, till it had reduced it 
to nothing . — Solomon again assures us, that curiosity has been given ‘ 
lis as a punishment for our sins . — Horace says, that the nature of man* 
is to mount aloft into the air with the wings of Icarus , and that no- 
thing can stop him but the thunder of Jupiter. — Curiosity penetrates 
into the deepest abyss of the earth, even to the confines of hell, 
Where she. meets with .an. impenetrable barrier to the living, and is 
obliged to return . — Empedocles threw himself into the fiery gulph of 
^Ipunt Etna, transported with an insurmountable desire to enquire 
foto the cause of its eternal flames . — Poliantbc had his eyes put out, 
for having had the curiosity of admirin g Sophroni a naked in the Bath, ' 
<r-Aristopbane lost his sight, by his too great attention in examining 
the spots in the sun . — Zenon the Philosopher was consumed by a flash * 
ef lightning, on going to the top of a high mountain in order to 
examine intp the nature and mystery of thunder . — Pericles became 
mad in endeavouring too strictly to examine into the principles of 
— Alexander s curiosity was so great, that he ordered the ground * 
to be, dug in search of another world. — Aristotle , who, on account of 
bi$ great penetration in natural philosophy, was called the Demon of 
th& Earth, had so great a curiosity to know the cause of the flowing 
and ebbing of the tide at Chalcide, a town of Eubea , that he died of 
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grief at hot being able to render a just account of it. — Pliny , the au- 
thor of the Natural History, was suffocated by the flames and vapotirs 
of Mount Gibel, in Sicily, in endeavouring to search into the cafuse , 
from whence proceeded that vast fire which destroyed all the neigh-* 
bouring country, in the reign of the Emperor Titus, in such a mati-^ 
ner that seven or eight towns were burnt; and many persons at sea J 
and on land suffocated by its ashes, carried in clouas by the wind. . 
—D'emarate having been often questioned by an importunate fellow, 
who was the man the most estimable at Sparta t That one, replied be, 
who resembles you the least. — The Consul Fabutus , at the age of $e - 3 
venty, had so little curiosity in his nature, that he had never quitted ^ 
his town of Rbegio to go to Messana , though it was but two leagues 
by w ater : somebody asking him the reason ; the boat, says he, is a fool- ; 
ish thing, for it is ever in motion ; the mariner is a fool, for he never 
remains in one opinion ; the water partakes of the same folly, for there 
is no stopping its motion ; and, lastly, the wind is also mad, for it blows 
continually:;^, when we meet a madman in our walks, do we not" 
Shun him ; why then should I venture my life at sea to the disposal 
of so much folly ? — Our curiosity should never lead us to discover 
things beyond our power; — why endeavour to know the nature of 
fire, capable to destroy us ? — why take a pleasure in forging darts, to 
turn ‘against ourselves ?— Since the sun dazzles, and that we cannot 
look at him without weeping for our temerity, we ought to turn away 
our eyes from his burning rays. — The philosopher Tales, in contem- 
plating the stars, fell into a muddy ditch — a woman helping him out 
said, “I am much surprized that you should be desirous of knowing 
“ what is. so far rempved from you, and yet so ignorant of what is at 
" your feet.” — An antient philosopher said, that men had a great 
curiosity to know how the world was made, but little or no desire to 
knpvy bow they themselves were made. 


ON DESPAIR. 

The crime of despair is the greatest of all, for the man who suffers 
himself to be carried away by it, denies the existence and the good- 
ness of God, and blasphemes against his mercy, as thinking him in- 
capable to pardon his offences ; and which certainly are thoughts the 
iqost criminal and unnatural that can possibly be imagined.— Zorqa, 
that great philosopher, after having many years taught nis scholiir§ fnc^ 
knowledge of sound reason, at last lost his reason, and by laying 
lent hands on himself contradicted what he had so long been teaching^ 
— -for which reason the Lydians took away his statue from the, Tenribfo 
of Memory, that the man might be soon forgot together with ^nts 
crime. -r-pespair (said a certain author) in war is the most ppwdrfm^ 
and invincible effort: for which reason the antient Roman 
were careful to instil into the minds of their soldiers (lie necessity 
vanquishing, and depriving tlie enemy as much as lay in their 
er of any such hopes, very frequently opening a passage to facilitate 
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their escape, when they could prevent it. — John King of France, re- 
fusing to receive' the English army, on the offers of a peace, was ta* 
ken prisoner and carried into England ; his army, composed of forty- 
five thousand men, was defeated by ten thousand English. — Gastok 
de Poix having gained the battle of Ravenne was not satisfied with his 
good fortune, but pursued a squadron of Spaniards, who were flying 
before him ; they perceiving they must be overtaken, turned about, 
killed Gaston at the first outset, and put his party to the rout : thus 
in an instant all that he had conquered in Italy became a prey to the 
enemy. — A man in despair is worth three others : the runaway turns 
with redoubled fury, and the pursuer yields the victory into his 
hands : despair banishes all fear. — The Locrians, to the number only 
of fifteen thousand men, defeated one hundred and thirty thousand of 
the enemy, because they were drove to madness by their despair* 
and thought of no other victory than selling their lives as dear as 
they could. The Roman Consul Manlius lost his life by being over- 
ture of a complete victory; — he had surprized the enemy's camp, 
and shut up all the avenues in such a manner that nobody could es- 
cape :■ — what was the consequence? — they rushed upon his army 
like enraged lions, and would have slaughtered the whole, had not a 
passage been suddenly left at liberty for them to make their escape* 
-7-Wny should men despair when things go ill ? — if an advantage is 
lost one year, it may be made up the next. — That person who is un- 
fortunate in the morning, may be quite the reverse in the evening* 
and enjoy quiet sleep. — The pursuer, in the space of one quarter 61 
an hour, may come to change sides with the pursued. — Like Lucius 
Martius a young Roman knight, who, after the death of Cncus Scifion 
and the defeat of his army, in ha$te gathered together some troops of 
those escaped from the battle, and of some garrisons, with which pre- 
senting himself to the victorious enemy, who were advancing without 
fear or order to destroy the rest, they were so much surprized at seeing 
such a number of men after the defeat they had given them, that they 
were struck with a panick and flod with great precipitation. — Lucius 
pursued them to their camp, and massacred more than thirty-five 
thousand men. 


, ON MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 

A' Grecian soldier was much esteemed for withdrawing Tiis arm, 
ready to give the mortal stroke to his enemy, as soon as he heard the • 
sojund of the retreat ; the glory of the soldier consisting mbre in obe- 
djjsfpce than victory. — After the decampment of a Roman army, com- 
njartd^d by M. Scaurus , an apple-tree was found laden with fruit, the 
sprier being satisfied alone with the shade and shelter it procured 
him,-; — The emperor Aurelian , as a punishment to one of his men for 
corrupting the wife of his host, ordered him to be dismembered, by 
bendirtg two trees near each other for that purpose. — Henry the 4th 
of France, receiving intelligence that some troops he had sent into 
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Germany, in their way through Champagne, had done a great deal 
of damage and pillaged the farmers, said to some of his captains re- 
maining at Paris, “ Take horse immediately and put an end to their 
“ disorders, as you will answer it onryour lives. — What, if my far- 
u mers are thus plundered, who will nourish me ? who will pay the 
« expences of the state } who will pay vour pensions, gentlemen I 
** By the living God, an attack on my people* is an attack on myself/* 


ON WISDOM . 

The man truly wise, says the philosopher, speaks little, and eve* 
ihe fool when he is silent is reputed wise ; when he first opens fail 
mouth you see then, as in a temple, the true portraits and images of 
the soul. — PLutarcb says, that the words of the wise are like pare 
gold, less in weight than what is adulterated; therefore a short dis- 
course ought to contain much substance and instruction. — When 
Philip King of Macedon wrote to the Laconians y that if they forced 
him to enter into their country, he would extirpate them all by fire 
and sword. The answer they sent him in return was only the 
following word, If. — Pyrrhus said, that the eloquence of Cineas had 
gained him more victories than the valour of his army ; and Philip 
of Macedon confessed, that he found a much greater difficulty in 
silencing the eloquent city of Athens, than in conquering the invinci- 
ble Sparta. — Isocrate being interrogated, how it was possible that 
having no eloquence in himself he could teach the science to*others ? 
answered, A sharping-stone does not cut of itself, but it renders iron 
capable of cutting. — Diogenes said, that the only method to destroy 
envy was to behave in such a manner as to leave her nothing to 
lay hold of. — A King of Sparta said, that the envious were miserable 
people indeed, to be as much afflicted at the prosperity of others as 
at their own adversity. — Somebody having said to Tasso , the famous 
Italian poet, that he had now a favourable opportunity of revenging 
himself on a man who from envy or jealousy had rendered him 
many ill offices ; answered, I do not aim at his life or honour, but 
only to deprive him of his ill-will. 


A CURE FOR THE BITE OF A VIPER. 

A MAN falling asleep after mowing in the garden, had his. breast 
stung by an adder. Waked by the pain of the w r ound, 
shook off the .adder from his shirt, and immediately applied to A* 
lady of the house. She ordered a young pigeon, with its anus close 
to the wound, to be applied. .The pigeon (whose reciprocal con- 
traction and dilatation in those parts is well known) soon swelled* 
sickened, and died. A second pigeon was administered to the place . 
infected in like manner, and kept close to the breast for some time, 
till it grew faint, and could draw no rriore. The man was endieff 
cured ; and the second pigeon w r as found dead the next morning. 
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> 794 - 

t>N THE COMPARATIVE MORALITY 

OF THE 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 


I F we look to the vices of former times they will appear more 
enormous, if not more general, than the vices of these latter 
idys* 

» I shall not go back to the infancy of the world for a view of large 
end populous cities, where scarcely any righteous persons were to be 
found ; I -shall not mark them abandoned to the most unnatural 
crimes* and drawing down destruction from on high. Were we only 
to glance over the history of the Jews, a race selected from the nations 
as God’s peculiar people, we should be sufficiently shocked by every 
species of barbarity and profligacy. Though under the immediate 
direction of God, they were incredulous, obstinate, and cruel ; they 
were repeatedly guilty of incest, of fratricide, of parricide ; and in 
their punishments (such as sawing men asunder) they betrayed a 
most brutal disposition. 

The cruelties of foe' Jews are hardly equalled by the inhumanity 
of the thirty Athenian tyrants, who having slain a vast number of 
citizens, obliged the daughters of the murdered to dance in the Jblood 
of their parents. 

Nor are the Jewish people exceeded by the moderns in extra- 
vagance. It is well known that the Israelitish ladies were accustomed 
to powder their hair with gold dust. 

We find many of the Romans committing the most savage out- 
rages. Even to revenge a trivial jest, Antoninus Caracalla put all 
the citizens of Alexandria to the sword, and razed the city to the 
ground. 

The Romans, in many instances, combined the deepest treachery 
with all the wantonness of cruelty. The punica Jides might well be 
retorted on themselves. The perfidy of Servius Galba, who assem* 
bling together the inhabitants of three cities in Spain, under the pre- • 
tence of consulting their common safety, cut off seven thousand at a 
stroke ; or of Licinus Lucullus, who, in violation of express articles, 
lhassacred twenty thousand of the Caucaei, can scarce be parallelled 
in modern times. The mild Augustus himself was guilty of the 
greatest enormities. It is well known that, on taking the city of 
P^ftisium, he offered up, as a sacrifice to the manes of .his uncle 
Julius, three hundred of the principal citizens. Have we ever had 
occasion to execrate such living characters as those of Nero or Do- 
rn itian ? Are not the ten persecutions so pregnant with barbarity, 
that the history of them seems incredible to the moderns ? 

If such then were the cruelties of the Greeks and Romans, must 
not, imagination recoil from the inhumanity of the nations around 
them ? How can we form an adequate idea of those whom the Greeks 
YoL.ll 1. X* 
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and Romans stiled Barbarians ?— On a general view of their morality 
the barbarians were not more barbarous. The bestiality of the German 
women, in throwing their infants at the faces of the Roman poldiers, 
to damp the ardour of ambition and of victory by the most terrifying 
spectacles inhumanity could exhibit, is even more defensible thairi the 
outrages I have already mentioned. 

As to other vices that characterised these two politer people, the 
licentious communication of the sexes, we know, \Vas pretty geheWHy 
countenanced. 

’ An excess of drinking was so prevalent among the Greeks, that 
pergracari implied the frenzy of drunkenness. We are told (though 
it is hardly to be credited) that Cyrus, preparirig to attack his bfotfttt 
Artaxerxes, published a manifesto, in which he asserted his snpteriCfr 
claim to the throne of Persia, because he could swallbw the* rifoSt 
wine. Is it possibly that so shameless a manifesto could be published 
by a modern prince ? 

For these vices the Roman people also were notorious — ad ffojtihifk 
stellam matutinam potantes , from Plautus to Seneca; the lattef df 
whom affirmed, that the women even exceeded the men. 

With respect to the prodigality and luxlury of the ancietft$ Vfe 
• have numerous instances, unequalled by our wildest excesses— dWr 
'most delicate refinements in voluptuousness. We are tcffitf by 
Plutarch, that Alexahdfer spent twelve millions of talents ujkffi tMe 
funeral of Hephaestion ; and, for the extravagance of the 
Heliogabalus, what prince on earth can now pretend to rival Rim ? 
Historians inform us, that, while his fish-pohds were filled^ x^itll rose- 
water, his lamps fttrnished with the balsam that distils ffbiii flllfe 
Arabian groves, his dining-room strewed with saffron, aiffiMSjpdt*- 
iicoes witn gold' dust, he had every day ne\V vestments of the richest 
silk, or woven gold ! 

If it be said that, though hot so extravagant, xVe are yet trfoffe 
voluptuous than the ancients, I would only look to the 
luxuries at Bane to obviate so frivolous art objection. 'Fhere ate 
some who may pretend that I have been all this WrhffC Collecting a 
‘few vices as they are thinly scattered over the face of the ^ticlCTit 
world; that I have been unfairly bringing into view the thore‘ titC^* 
minent irregularities of men, to the degradation of the specie 
to the confusion of historical truth. But this 1 ddriy. I haVe bfettgfat 
forward the vices that have characterised whole 4ges drtti 
The best ages of Greece and Rome will shrirtk fftim 4 cdth^^dfi 
With modern times. ' 

Ih Greece the common people were subjected to shell 4 leg$litf6fa, 
and such a religion, that their brightest morals weffe stalded ifb- 
ptirities. The applauded virtues of the Spartan coffimofiw^th^^re 
blended with glaring imperfection. The latos of LychrgtiE ’Wdfe- 
, j>eatediy the theme of oratorical panegyrick, are /little else tmii'f a 
mass of corruption. They are founded in* false ahd 
. ciples. They hold forth absurdities which would* sRbek^tiffi gttifl 
sense of a modern legislator. Among a varietybf othef^tithbarities 
they directed the exposure, and*. Consequently, the destruction; of 
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such children *3 were bom too delicate or weaJe for the military 
functions of a Spartap. The Spartans, jn fact, were soldiers, npt 
men. Their Jawgiyer seems ro have viewed the one as contradistin- 
guished from the other; since in the warlike character, which con- 
sisted in triumphing over the tenderness of nature, and copfronting 
.death with savage resolution, he hath sunk all the virtues and affec- 
tions of humanity. From the cultivation of die gentler passions be 
was 50 utterly averse, that he banished all the humanizing arts; lost 
they should soften the bosom into benevolence, or excite the social 
.sympathies, orkipdle those.charities, of father, $qn, and brother, which 
pe, diligently laboured to extinguish. Hostile, indeed, to every species 
•of mental improvement, he suffered po form of literature to exist 
among his subjects. To render the body robust and active, to the 
extinction almost of the mind, was the sole object of tne Spartan le- 
*gidator. 

The boys, therefore, were taken away at a very early age From 
4bair .parents, apd inured, under the care of the state, t;o hardships, 
difficulties, apd dangers. They were taught to bear the severest 
.v extremities pf heat and cold, hunger and thirst, with patience and 
tranquillity ; and, merely with a view of exercising or hardening 
^ir Mi es, were often beat in so merciless a manner that they 
“pjred under the whip ; and (what wonderfully proves the force, of 
tyt) ^heyjhave been known in spch situations to expire without a 


> . *, hws, then, all .natural affection .between parents and cjiil^ren ypw 
destroyed or precluded, and the direst ferocity planted in its pla^e. 

indeed, that paients.felt^pme interest in the fate of their 
•i#pung ; for Spartan pi0tfw s have been ^pplapded for their firm- 
ness and 1 magnanimity whilst they .rejoiced over their children slain an 
battle, and pointed with triumph to the mangled bodies. To teach 
.cunning apd artifice which they might have occasion io 
.mortise .againstphe epemy, the Spartans were cpupt^nanced by the 
fegw^ure in thieypry. The bq§t thieves were the b^t subjects. 
The Spartan, indeed* & only to be contemplated .ip t the camp. 

, Bitcangpd tffppi .ad fthe viitues apd comforts of domestic life, he 
£0uld scarcely hua^t the fidelity, or attachment. of a female to soften 
;jbU military ^arqs ! The women of Lacedaemon had neither gentle- 
nor modesty, nor sense, of $hapie. Such, fii^n, was Sparta: 
cruelty and cunning were h£r cardinal virtues. Yet the classic 
scholar looks back on Sparta with admiration. 

The other celebrated city of Greece hath a higher claim to our 
notice. The virtues of Athens were not so ambiguous or so re- 
volting. J 5 «t the Athenians ^epm to have been .as strangely addicted 
to superstition as the Spartans were to war. They devoted half 
,th$ir,time to thejworsfiip of the gods ; and the hoppage tfiat so occu- 
pied their attention was most absurd and ridiculous This, however, 

. 46 (he jeast exceptionable part of a religion which, by holding forth 
thef mpst : flagrant examples . of immorality in the persons of the gods, 
vast variety of shocking indecent cerepiftpigs, apd 
X x % 
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by forcing the practice of obscenities under the cover ^ mystery, 
must have tinctured with impure notions the best-disposed minds, 
and have depraved the moral conduct in almost every situation ; 
where a popular religion enjoys the practice of vice, the ^ulgirttitHt 
be necessarily vicious ; and, for the philosophers, could they dissipate 
from their bosoms the early and familiar prejudices of the only religion 
which they knew ? No schoolboy, I suppose, needs be informed, 
that the wise and virtuous Socrates (for such hath he been called) 
was weak enough to sacrifice a cock to Aesculapius. 5 

The influence of polite literature on the morals is certainly VisH#c 
in every community, and the sages and poets of Athens were gene- 
rally her best moral men. These, however, were comparatively 5 few. 
The great body of the people was a contaminated mass. 

Polished as Athens is said to have been, she was very defidenfin 
that pure refinement which includes chastity and delicacy. "Tfceie 
1 is one circumstance sufficiently proves jt. Her courtesans were 
her only women of education. They were absolutely the '«f!y 
women who were easily approachable by the other seit, who appeared 
1 at public places, who adorned and enlivened society by thei^pofte 
address and sparkling conversation, who presided over the fe&fiiofas 
, and influenced the manners. With such our Sbcrates himself cbn- 
yersed. With such only he could relax the stern features of philp- 
~ Sophy. He had his sweet Xarrtippe, indeed, at home, but, affhMeias 
she was, I am rather inclined to think that he had no great disrelish 
1 *io an evening lounge with Thai’s, though the conversation *6f the 
latter might be disadvantageous^ opposed to that of his Soft indtift- 
‘ ating consort 1 — iThe virtuous women df Athens, in truth, WM"fe-4o 
' miserably degraded, that they were rendered incapable of the sWeet 
‘ 'communion of soul with soul. Uneducated, grossly ignorant; 

'■ up from society, they were treated as slaves, and expected to pefi^wn 
the meanest offices. They had no room to exert their native 1 aeWSi- 
bility ; they had no ideas to communicate ; and if they had, -thfee 
was no congenial bosom near to cherish or enliven sentiment %y 
friendly approbation and sympathetic affection ! 1 

From this situation of the Athenian Women we can form 
1 exalted idea of Athens itself. It is an undoubted feet, that tfrg’flo- 
' mestic circle in which the feminine virtues diffuse their is 

‘ the finest nursery of national morality, 

" ' ’ 1 . ' • *. nz . /, OJ 

■ " - ■ " *— t 1 ! ■ . * 

ON THE -aa 

TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. ■ -i* 

-• — . *"< . 

A MONG other parts of the inspired writings which have been 
noticed by disputants ^nd scepties, is that which declares man’s 
; dominion over the brute creation. They consider the authority vreak, 
as only delivered by one man to another, and apprehend tfifr¥ Moses 
- plight conceive it necessary to give the Israelites such an ide£ fifr tteir 
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encouragement during their journey through the wilderness, and to 
excite them* to the destruction of such as were no&ious. 

Inmy own opinion, we have no reason to doubt the truth of the 
' sacred rtext; on the contrary, had we not that information, it would 

• be natural to conclude such power had been given ; for, otherwise, 

• what cause can we assign - for the superiority which is undeniably 
r possessed ? The combined efforts of a single species had been suffi- 
cient, long 1 ere now, to have extirpated the race ; but, instead of this, 

• those who are not obe<^ent to his commands, constantly shun his 
.abode and person ; at least they never molest either, unless neces- 
sitated by hunger, or anger urges them to resent the bold intrusion 
on tWir haimts. Others submit with patience, not only to his yoke, 
but bear his stripes (too often directed by wanton cruelty), and ill 
uiagfe of every description, 

. , J{must beg leave to explain myself, that nothing but the most un- 
warrantable arrogance can lead any man to suppose his sovereignty 
•extends so far as to subject them to his arbitrary will — controuled by 
no law, curbed by no restrictions. He from whose Almighty fiat all 
things derive their existence, has an indisputable title to use them as 
he pleases. Yet be guides his power by bis justice, nor is any part 
of - ^government inconsistent with his goodness. Man, conscious 
that he enjoys a little brief authority, meanly stoops to tyrannise. 
•But this is nothing rare ; we see the same thing daily in the affairs 
i of 'the world. The great and enlightened mind disdains an improper 
use pf the power which may chance to be vested in his hands, and 
-uaes- itonly to scatter happiness among his fellow creatures; while 
haughty ignorance imagines oppression his prerogative, and severity 
of the most becoming fasces of his sway. Persons of this dispo- 
sition commonly play ; the same contemptible part in every scene of 
capapious theatre, careful lest a frown or harsh wprd might he 
-displeasing to a superior; but no sooner in the company of those 
ftiiey deem beneath them, than they betray their despicable principles; 

, rgrut should any. one happen to offend, that kind of bravery is dis- 
played which at another time is so advantageously exhibited over an 
r expiring butterfly ; and the object who has unfortunately alarmed 
honour is (as it were) trampled on with all the insolence a 
depraved mind can invent, and loaded with every expression prosfi- 
^utpd language is capable of affording. In a word, to practice cruelty 

• towards those who have no power to resist, is (as Tullv has said of 
vice in general) so .mean and ^unworthy, of* us, that we should scorn 
to do it, even though it were not prohibited. 

But the seeds of barbarity and despotism are apt to take deep root 
wherever fcey are sewn, and children are too often initiated to actions 
pf this nature, by those whose care it should be* 

° *'**'*' .——‘Mo fix 

,1i > pn ' ** The gen’rous purpose in die glowing breast,** 

the child cries, nothing appears more natural than to pacify it at 
, ihe,expe/ice of. a frightened birq, or half-starved kitten, Happy is it 
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if it stops here ; but,if extremely desirous of possessing the feathewd 
prisoner, devote it to the capricious will of a peevish infant, and 
delight to see how, insensible to the pangs of pity, the smiling assassin 
gripes his victim, end when tired -of the diversion, gives it up to con- 
tinue the, game with pretty pu$sey 9 by whose equally unrelenting, but 
guilty paw, death kindly finishes its misery, but at the same time 
JHiforUwritty puts an end to the refined amusement Admirable edu- 
cation! The boy thus tutored may one day rival a Caligula. 

fOn the other hand there are those who run into an opposite extreme. 
Naturally possessed of delicate feelings (or I fear sometimes affecting 
to be -so), they extend their pity almost as universally as an ancient 
lather .of the Romish chuijch, who, .from merciful .and moffeeriw 
WQtiMe^ would not destroy the yermin which infested his body**! 
cloathing; and they stigmatize as cruel that which man is under m 
■necessity of doing for his subsistence, comfort, or defence. I woyald, 
however, . be extremely cautious with regard to checking such 
though weak and foolish, for, it must be confessed, they -tesplt frpm 
jgenuine goodness of heart ; and, if it is a fault, it leans to .vistyfrs 
♦aide.” Weak as such a mind may . be, it does more honour^ 
possessor, than all that greatness and fortitude which can , steel # 
Jieart against the emotions of sympathy, and. enable itto \rwny>k$w 
the conquered sparrow, or exjuit at the torture.ofa beetle. 

Tbeir rights are inviolable, save where they clash with outs. $ftn 
is authorised and obligated to take the lives. of such. as his 
irequire; ; but this should be unattended with any additional APW* 
A feeljng mind, must shudder at the painful ta.sk, andiame^;thM#i 
necessity. From others he receives assistance in his iaborious occu- 
pations, and the .frequent lash of unmerited severity is conunqply 
ithe reward of their industiy. Even: those whose fidelity.and at mar 
rment to his person claim , his favour and kindness, .in manyiinsto * 
experience his ingratitude. Such is the, manner in which too ^ge- 

nerally proclaim our power, and thus are the lives pf these, 

•ing creatures renderedmiserable, and (which should have a considewble 
ishare in calling forth our pity) without hope of alteration.., JVfefb 
hinder all his misfortunes, is supported by the prospect cf a 
iWhere sorrows shall not be, and wheire every tear shall be Wiped 
away ; while the pains of these cease only with being, andirave^Q 
other period than annihilation. V * 

A very different line , of conduct would certainly setfortliluiDMP 
mature in more pleasing colours. . We have every reason to.b^.jgratt- 
ful to our universal Creator for the invaluable charter, andccriahijy 
.ought to consider it asa duty incumbent on us to acknoisdedgeJfflr 
.senseof the obligation ; but this should not be done m£rely>wi{iuj^ 
tongues ; the most expressive language we are capable, of 
the incense most acceptable to heaven, is a proper application. 
delegated authority. We capiipt be ignorant that the^ftneral 
the divine law informs us, that God takes our good or ill behaviour to 
his creation as to himself; that he will not forget our kind offief^foywids 
any part of it; and will regard every trespass as no trifiingin&ult 
dignity, no small infringement on his commandments, " E. A* n. 
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ON THE VARIETY OP CONJECTURES CONCERNIKO 

THE APPEARANCE AND DEPARTURE 

OF SWALLOWS. 

TO THE 

EDITOR OP THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE, 


H AVING observed mention made In different wbrks ort orni- 
thology of the regular appearance in the spring, and the regular 
departure in the autumn, of the swallow-tribes, and having attentively 
Considered the various opinions therein entertained, some conceiving 
"theW as coming from, and taking their flight to, distant regions, and 
dthers supposing them to continue, during the winter months, ih 
hbfes of clifts, or at the bottoms of lakes and rivers ; I have taken the 
liberty fo suggest a feW reflections upon the same subject, chiefly 
VHth 4 Vfew to the latter opinion, which to me appears at least inde?- 
fthtfbte; if nothing worse. Many of these have been discovered, it 
has been said, clung together under water; but, as a judicious writer 
is inclined to think u that may be only a casual event” (for why are 
wot more of them produced, when ponds and rivers are so frequently 
dragged in all seasons of the year ?) “ as it would be miraculous 
ihdeed to preserve them in that element, and from destruction by 
fkHoirs kinds offish btit especially When that celebrated anatomist, 
JfcJHrt Hunter, as it has been observed, has proved that they are im- 
fbrrtished with organs to support them during the winter in a state of 
tbfpor in either situation. 

The same gentleman, in another part of his letter, is disposed to 
ttttnk, from having observed, as he imagined, a second brood so late 
if tbe 2 ist of November, on the wing, and afterwards settling undeir 
‘die pediment c(f a lofty building, that there they secreted themselves 
during the winter. These were only a few stragglers that might be 
ktippbsed to be left behihd after the general migration ; for though 
theyttflght be too Weak to dttertipt, on one supposition, so arduous a 
flight ( with their companions,' there is not the same reason on the 
Why they should not also disappear if the others descended to 
ftte bottom of the lakes at the general immersion. But, from these 
partial appearances, a general opinion has been adopted, 
*dik v ttVWe is no migration ; and the fact that has been adduced to 
jkiippdrt it, of many having been seen to take refuge after a long 
flight oh the sails and shrouds of ships, has been said to be confined to 
tirades 1 Within a small distance from land, which they alledge proves 
TjoWrhg for their traversing a great Ierigth of ocean ; but the distance 

P 'fco gteat to tbe nearest parts of the continent, but that their flight 
$ out channel may be readily admitted, especially when it is 
rit that thb woodcock, a bird not more adapted to extensive 
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flight?, is known to come hither from the parts of the continent*tflricfr 
are contiguous to our channel, when the swallow* leave us i Maty 
of these annual visitants have been said to resort constantly to 
same habitations, and one, in particular, being supposed (as 1 remember 
to have seen in some accounts) to occupy the same nest which wa» 
suspended for some years undisturbed under the beam of ainoM 
barn, have been supposed to take up their 'winter quarters not hr 
from their summer stations. 

Now, supposing their migration, which at present is equatty pro- 
bable with their continuance here (for that is not proved), might# 
not be said, that, though we are ignorant of the places from which 
they migrate, Providence may have directed part of the same family 
to the very spot where they first received their existence ? I say, parti 
for, if all that are bred here in a summer were either to awake again Jit 
the return of spring from their torpid state, on one supposition, aria 
return from distant climates, on the other, the superfoetation would 
be so prodigious (for there is such a forbearance shewn to the swallow- 
tribe, that, except a few from wantonness, not many are desfosiyeii 
and even their nests are unmolested), that there would not be food 
enough, even among the innumerable tribes of insects, to, support 
them ; and, instead of being a benefit to mankind, they would ffQRP 
the greatest nuisance. But it is not seen that their multitudes^ 
so accumulate from one year to another ; on the contrary, nearly, 0m 
same number of nests are built in our chimneys, and under ourioefe 
in the following as in the preceding summer. .. 

The paiticumr food of which they come in pursuit is suffic^nMf 
maintain annually the colony sent out; and, when they take.ita? 
leave of us no greater flights are found hovering round our bouses^? 
any succeeding year than in those which went before. Either, fcbeflo* 
fore, a certain number of the different kinds die in their several iep%* 
sitories, and the remainder are suffered to revive* to destroy the 
myriads of animalculae that would otherwise destroy the fruits ojf tbf 
earth ; or, which is much more probable, the same wise Providence 
which proportions the birthsr of males to' females in the human race, 
and appoints, for purposes unknown to us, different species of animals, 
through the whole scale of created beings, to be the prey of others, an 
allotted number return to us from their retreats to more hospitable 
climates, to continue a succession which may be sufficient to lessen 
the various desp oilers of the earth's productions, hut not to or 
offend us with their increasing multitudes. 

I veiy much fear, Sir, that the notion of these tribes of svjsdtyws 
being secreted in holes and caverns, and at the bottom of lakes and 
rivers, is adopted with a view of accounting for their stated appearance 
among us without the necessity of providential interference. Mr. 
Buffon, the celebrated French naturalist, has endeavoured to explain 
the geometrical regularity of the hexagonal cells of bees, by tojtfng 
that the animal, in the formation of his cell, is so pressed ibyj^be 
adjoining labourers in the hive, that the space left to each musfc**- 
avoidably produce a hexagon. But why do they not prodwe 
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which figure they might be presumed as naturally to assume ! Or, 
JF it be taid that space Would be lost by the combination of circles, 
why do they not produce equilateral triangles or squares, which are 
figures equally regular with hexagons, and equally lose no space ? 

* It has been generally received that bees, like other animals unen- 
dued' with reason, are guided by what is usually called instinct, which 
& more uniform than reason, and in which they are entirely passive ; 
that is, that they are directed in their operations by a superior intel-. 
ligence ; and, therefore, it is the fashion with philosophers of the pre- 
tent day, because they will think differently from the million, to ex- 
clude a general as well as a particular Providence from any concern 
in the things of this world, and to account for every thing upon phy- 
ffeal and mechanical principles. The migration of birds, not mere- 
ly of the swallow-tribes, but of a great variety of others, whom we 
never notice in the winter (and are they too secreted in the clefts of 
rdcks, and at the bottoms of lakes ?) the return of nearly the same num- 
bers, the resort to the same habitations, seem the peculiar allotment 
of some superior agent, and are phenomena too uniform to be ex?* 

S ited consistently on any other supposition. It was said of old, 

: u the stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed time, and the 
tortle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time of their 
toming.*’ But this may be thought an obsolete authority from a book 
WOW out of use ; and perhaps the question may not be allowed to be de- 
rided tiH some means shall be adopted, to ascertain the region whence 
they come, and whither they go. But the opinion of their migration, 
exclusive of authority, rests, 1 flatter myself, upon a surer foundation 
than that of their continuance here in a torpid state (for it has more 
Offset and observation to support it), is less encumbered with difficul- 
ties, and derogates not so much from the Deity as that which ascribes 
the miracle (for such it must be esteemed, and not the less so for 
being constantly exhibited), not to providential interposition, but to 
fcauses, as it is supposed, more natural, but, without a Providence, 
equally inexplicable. Clx&icvs, 


; - AU'THENTIC AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE 

. V: . OF THE 

ADVENTURES OF THE MUTINEERS 

"WHO PIRATICALLY SEIZED HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP BOUNTY# 


Continued from Page. 272. 


IOMP SON’s present anxiety was in avoiding his own party, 
_ r _ for he did not entertain the smallest suspicion of the natives be- 
resuming his enemies, who, as he thought, would leave it t9 Christian 

Yy 
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to puhfeh hir offence, not knowing that Christianhad resigned 4ba^ 
power to them, and in this, indeed, Christian may be thought tobive 
ietetf exceedingly wisely; for, without incurring the resentment of 4ny 
more his people, the murderer was amply punished, and 
WHS sufficient to deter others from acting in the same violent mano4h 
The relations of Churchill (by tyoship) -were in vigilant parsU$tof 
Thompson, and on the second day after the 'commission of 
dfcr* found him. Whenever these natives are inclined to hostility, r&t 
preparations which they make give timely indication of 
tion. * Treachery is very seldom among their faults, but ev^Wpirf 
they are disposed thereto, they have not cunning sufficient 
guise «*; Thompson perceiving them at a distance, knew 
pose their' manceuvTes ; they rattled stones together an$ j$iiie$jf| 
a' war-chorus. lipbn a nearer approach their designs were ^ 
jbarfcnf, and one of them slinging a stone at him, he presen&dMft 
empty musquet, for his ammunition wa$ now all expended! The 
natives retreated till he had fired, for they were now so wetyaft* 
qttairrted with those arms as to know that he could not 
Withoot replenisiiihg his musquet; so that they intended to taice^ 
Vaothge of the interim. As soon as they had retired Thompson^* 
deavburecf to flYy but in this he was disappointed ; for the nativevh^d 
divided themselves into parties, and he found himself so surrottg^jM) 
that refuge was impossible. He presented his musquet at 
as he had done before at the other, which a while postponed HlijejflpS 
tfn^otts. Ferfceiviog among these a chief whom he had been latffypp} 
goodfcernri with, he mad ensigns* to speak to him, holding out hi&hifq^t 
**a token of friendship. But to his great surprise the chief, beiftg*ipgH| 
tfe'fridnd of the. deceased thah of him, rejected his proposal# of pepc*> 
and like a mart of true valour declared himself an open euetfijft 
Thompson then by hgns (whkh were frequently interrupted bf-tkijf 
br thfea bf the natives wht> were continually making 
VfcfK5e, at whom he 'as frequently presented bis empty musqtte^YVt 
presents to the chief how unfair it was for so many to come iiMg 
one man. The chief not only understood but felt this rematkjSifcl 
by some sigrfab wht c h 1 h e * gave- ^ohhyed hia-party to Tfctire*- whik^R 
came up to Thompson by himself. Thompson hoping to eoOrtjfils 
favotrr made no efforts of defence ; he FeCeived bbwevef Jakli&MMfcl 
the chief, whereupon he reeled some paces, while the musquetiM 
out of his hands. Thompson now fell a victim to their furjH|>i4Sk 
though he was d$It With' trik m6$t barbarous manner,' he djdnQt: 
suffer a lingering death. His limbs were all separated, ahlhlSfety 
chief Who \tfas related to Churchill by* tyoship de‘wmnded^* 

The meanest of kin received his skull, which there is no doubt&3fellH> 
served to this day, and exhibited upon every occasion. ' ■ hooxn q 

Oedidy reported the unhappy catastrophe of Thompson id ’CtariA 
tian. It is impossible to describe his feelings upon the occasion* 
JHe felt not for Thompson or Churchill, but for himself^ 

"that one day or other it might be his own fate and mtteedr 
!f6me reason t<5 think that, encouraged by theif success now, thpgr 
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%oirid be induced on every frivolous occasion to renew their at- 
tacks, and by such means exterminate his whole party. - 

. Every day the mutineers became more and more convinced of 
’ftp* prefcariousness of their situation. Several thefts were committed 
Ilf the natives, and the chiefs paid little or no attention to the cottt? 

{ rtaints which were made against them. Indeed Christian began to 
ose.hja consequence very, much, while Coleman, from rendering 
(timself useful to the natives, was apparently the most regarded* . The 
carpenters, as they occasionally contributed their assistance towards 
bunding, were likewise held in esteem. It is true, Tinah, Oedidy, 
and the other chiefs, still continued their visits, but they were evident- 
ly made not out of friendship, but mere curiosity. Tinah was. par- 
ticularly inquisitive and troublesome. His remarks on Christian'* 
story likewise displayed much observation. He wondered that Cap- 
tain Cook's death (if be was now alive ) was not contradicted' long 
ago. Jie was likewise surprised that he should fix his residence in 
Whytutakee. 

, Christian j>erceived too plainly the impropriety of his story, but ha 
avoided equivocation for fear of rendering bad worse. 

Tinah asked him what induced Captain Bligh to settle there too? 
Were the people of that island more friendly and agreeable than the 
people of Otaheite ? He wished also to know if King George- htfd 
consented to it ? These questions puzzled Christian not a little, and 
his palpable confusion did not escape the notice of the enquirer.' 

This inquisitive chief also asked Christian what time he meant ft* 
kave them ? “ Immediately ," answered Christian, “ if we are already 
grown troublesome." After this another of the chiefs observed, that 
as Captain Bligh had settled in Whytutakee, and seeminglyabandoft- 
ed his own people as well as his foreign friends, that it would be equal- 
ly just in him to settle in Otaheite, after the example *of his com- 
ihander ? “True, true," cried Christian! “perhaps I may, I ? li 
consider," Christian’s seeming approbation of this advice served to 
encrease their suspicions, and in all probability the proposal was 
taade for the sake of trying him : it was impossible though for any 
man ill the critical situation of Christian to be always upon his guard* 
Tinah afterwards seriously asked Christian if he intended to abide 
with them during life ? Christian replied, with a forced smile, in the 
affirmative. “Then Captain Bligh has used 4 me very jll," cried 
Tiln^h. “ He received from me some * presents to deliver to King 
Gecirge, and I find that the greater part of them remain in the vesseh" 
' This unexpected observation made Christian contradict himself, 
and pass it off under a declaration that be was only joking. * He 
waited, he said, for a more convenient season, when* he intended to 
proceed for England ; and, according to Captain Bligh 's directions, de- 
liver IthOse presents to the king in the name of the donor. 

- U t » 1 i . . , ^ 

‘bread-fruit plants which were put on board the County, were designed 
bythfe chiefs of Otaheite as a present for His Majesty. 

Yj-, 
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u Bot,” interrupted Tioah, “ has the captain given you ilftlif Audi 
things which I expect in return, and which are to he sent^ fc^htte 
itirg$ vessel, in which we are to visit England ?” r:^I 

; Christian endeavoured to amuse the people stiJI with false taserAtift 
and promises, but be found it no easy task to carry on the deceptitfii : 
'©or had he prompt answers indeed to make to the different questions 
which were put to him. * 

^ Tinah, among other ingenious remarks, wondered, that if Chifatiab 
intended to depart from the island he should have taken to tditise]f 
.any wives : for Christian had two children by two women, arid ano- 
ther of his ladies was pregnant ; by suffering those two dhiidreh to 
live, he accordingly confirmed the marriages. If the father destroys 
Jus child, he is at liberty to leave the woman (as we have befbrel ob- 
i served), and many children are there destroyed in the island of 041- 
heite and elsewhere, agreeable to their laws, which are instituted, 
*s they infer, to prevent an overstock of inhabitants. Chrigtidn 
however declared that he intended to bring his family to Englatid 
with him, ' r 

. “ And yet,” interrupted Tinah, fr you could not make room for Ine.” 
* Perhaps,”, replied Christian confused, “ I shan't bring ttiemtiSthe 
large vessel is ready.” Tinah facetiously observed that a large vespel 
-was necessary, seeing that so many of his people were married ; he then 
t hinted his eitonishment at some of them being tattooed : but 'this 
Christian represented was intended as a compliment to the island, arid 
Vjhat put pf respect to the Otaheiteans they intended to introduce^ the 
custom in England. He afterwards declared, that when he returned 

* to the island he might settle , for good and all with his family^ pfb« 

. Ifided he found his company was still agreeable to the inhabitants. 

. Christian now; saw that in many respects the advice which he had 
. given his people was. attended with many evil cousequences, pafti- 
. cularly their having connections in other districts, which created fio 
email jealousy among the chiefs of Otaheite. Their conforming 

* likewise. With their manners gave room for further suspicions.^ > 1 

During a conference with Heywood, this gentleman advised Chfis- 
■ tian to return to England, ; and throw themselves on the iheroy of 
God: but Chilian would not listen to this, though he never onte 
entertained a thought .that Captain Bligh could have arrived tft&e 
safe. Heywood still urged the propriety of their departure, ihd 
was seconded by Coleman and others. Stewart, who was aS inucfi 
averse to the proposal as Christian, apprehended that they Were feify- 
. tinously inclined, and observed to Christian, hcW fatal it would be for 
.theta if Coleman (the friend of Captain Biigh) had gained siiffictddt 

* influence overHey wood to persuade either him, or any of th'eh^arfy, 

.. to use violence, and force their return to England. The idfek alrirb- 

ed Christian, who strictly commanded Stewart to observe mt IBtbn 
to their consultations. ‘ ^ 

“ Rather than return,” said he, “ I would die !—■*> I know Cofeman^ 
the carpenters too— they would all discover — sooner would^I buffer 
missacre, and all the tortures these barbarous natives could inflic^ 
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than once set my foot upon English ground to be called to an account; 
and bear the reproaches that I should surely meet ! M 

From this time Christian began to suspect the fidelity of Heywood, 
and continual jarrings between them took place. Notwithstanding, 
Heywood still urged the propriety 6f their returning to England, and 
endeavoured by the most persuasive arguments to prevail upon him 
to comply : but Christian was still inexorable. “ I have considered 
it well," says he, “and by G — I'll die before I agree." * 

“Considered! (echoed Heywood) — would to Heaven you had 
considered before you had acted at all” 

This keen reproach stung Christian's soul, and he was never after- 
wards on friendly terms with Heywood, 

The natives were now constantly on board the Bounty, and as 
Christian’s authority had very much decreased, there were no means;" 
employed to prevent it ; the consequence of which was, that several 
depredations were committed, and the seamen who remained on 
board were exceedingly incommoded by the frequent visits they 
received. 

Several of the natives now expressed a desire to sleep in the ship, 
and JEllison hastened to Christian to communicate to him their re- 
quest: akthis time Christian had sent one of his wives with a mes- 
sage to McIntosh the carpenter. 

Christian was by no means surprised at the natives’ request, for 
during their stay in the island several of the chiefs had already slept 
on board ; and it was a common practice while Captain Bligh was 
there, who frequently entertained Tinah and his wife Iddeah the 
whole night. 

Christian’s wife having returned from McIntosh, appeared very 
much distressed; her uneasiness soon alarmed Christian, whore- 
quested an explanation. From her he understood that the natives 
had formed a design to seize the ship, and that those who were to 
sleep on board were to assist in the plot. The intelligence alar- 
“ med Christian exceedingly, and he was for some time doubtful whe- 
ther or -not the design was planned by Heywood; but a few minutes 
consideration assured him of the contrary. Hey wood’s anxiety to 
return to England would never admit of his being a confederate of 
the natives. Of course it was as bad for the one as for the other. 
However, as theie were more of his party that he could confide in, 
he resolved on both devising and executing a project himself to 
destroy that of the natives. 

Accordingly he requested this his most favourite wife, and who on 
every occasion evinced the greatest sincerity and affection for her 
husband, to return to the vessel and feign herself exceedingly ill. 
This she did, and Christian in a short time after followed, and 
brought thirteen other females on board with him. None of the 
other mutineers at this time had the least suspicion of either the na- 
-tives design to seize the vessel, or Christian’s intention to defeat 
their purpose. 
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Christian's wife acted her part with most surprising sagacity, 
^pon which hpr husband, apparently agitated at her supposed illness, 
requested her to lie down : after some seeming reluctance she 
seated; and the rest of the women (who were partly acquainted 
with the business) agreed to stay with the sick lady. In the evening, 
Christian intimated his design of sleeping on board all night with 
the women. The natives expressed their astonishment, and re- 
peated their wish to remain that night on board : but Christian, seem-, 
yigly disirest at his wife's counterfeited groans, declared that it 
was impossible to-night, but that to-morrow night they and their 
friends might. This occasioned much apparent confusion; the na- 
tives were now going backwards and forwards, talking and whispering, 
among themselves, which Christian soon put a stop to under pre- 
tence that his wife was very much disturbed with their noise; be 
.therefore requested that they would be so kind as to let her sleep 
Ijbr a while, which he was in hopes would recover her from her* 
indisposition. He likewise expressed an eagerness to return on 
shore, and therefore seemed anxious that his wife might be able to 
attend him as soon as possible. With these and similar pretences 
he prevailed upon the natives to depart, but retained all the women, 
except one of his other wives, who was a confederate in the plot,, 
and followed the natives on purpose to watch their motions and re- 
port their intentions. 

Coleman and Norman, who were now on board, were sent on 
shore bv Christian upon some frivolous excuse; for these men Chris- 
tian had no confidence in. 

„ Spme short time after the wife, who followed the natives returned, 
and informed Christian that her countrymen seemed very much 
displeased at what had happened ; they had however procrastinat- 
ed their intention of seizing the vessel tijl # a more favourable 
opportunity arrived, and agreed among themselves to beliave ( 
tp the English with their usual good-nature, in order to disguise' 
their purpose. . 

k The inferior chiefs were only concerned in this plot, as the mu- 
tineers had fortunately acquired the tyoship of all those of conse- 
quence, and were therefore in no danger of being betrayed by them.; 
it being deemed, unpardpnable treachery , to deceive or abandon any 
pf their chosen friends. 

Christian, not a little elate at having baffled the plot which was 
contrived against him, found it absolutely necessary to take advantage 
of the present time, and quit the island. There being but few of his 
party in whom he could confide, he made the women his chief 
confederates. He intended to retain a few of his own people, and 
chose, in his own mind, those who were the most illiterate, and con- 
sequently the least ambitious; the rest were dismissed on some idle 
pretences. The ladies were employed in bringing on board as much 
stores as they could possibly provide with secrecy, while Christian ob- 
served to the men, that he wished to move the Bounty to a more eli- 
gible situation. At this time there was a native on board, and Chris- 
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tufa, in order to get rid of him, gave him a letter for He3 t wood, to 
be delivered to him at the tent. It is supposed that Chtistian now 
a^uainted the men who were on board (and were to the number 
cJfhine) with the necessity of leaving Otaheite immediately. 

* Early the next morning Hey wood received Christian’s letter, in- 
forming him, that having .discovered a base conspiracy among the na- 
tives, self-preservation prompted him to make a precipitate retreat ; 
and having known Mr. Heywood’s determination of keeping his 
ground or returning to England (if ever he could), bethought it 

have been to little purpose to have communicated to him hit 
design.*— Providence, he added, might afford him an opportunity yet 
of seeing his own native country; but for his pact banishment was 
bis 1 (choke, and be now intended to seek refuge where his name with 
Wb bones might be buried in oblivion. 

T When Hey wood imparted these contents to his few remaining 
friends, surprise and consternation became universal. — Various wets 
their Conjectures.— Hey wood imagined that he did not know himself 
Where he was going to, but went in search of some new island J 
while others supposed that he proceeded to fhe island ofTobooy \ 
for it was remarked when Christian had landed thei;e after the mu- 
tiny,* in’ order to shelter from the wind and weather, which prevented 
theim ‘from reaching Otaheite as soon as they wished, that hfe obser- 
ved in ease they did not meet a kind reception at Otaheite, they might 
rttturtvhere and establish a settlement for themselves, seeing that the 
placed was uninhabited. He was also heard to say, that if he had 
a few hogs, dogs, &c. and some of the ladies of Otaheite there, hd 
would make himself lord of die island, and- not proceed any further. 
GhhetS were of opinion that he went to Ulietea, the natives of which at 
this time was not on good terms with the people of Otaheite. Some 
cfttoe women understood from Christian’s wives, that they intended 
show to visit Palmerston’s Isles. This accordingly varied their con- 
jectures. Be it as it may, Christian and those whom he had taken 
with him, not only eluded the present danger which threatened 
them, but likewise allfutute detection. It bas'been however thought 
with 1 some reason, as shall be hereafter mentioned,’ that he, tiotwith- 
strindirtg' th&e escapes, perished* in his enterprizes; but if the sug- 
ggtitioft be'fahej and he stiff lives, much may be expected from his abi- 
lities, which are allowed to be very great, and capable of colonizing 
awj^islamd. 

' > (Ti) be conducted in our next.) 

<*U1 J u ✓.* >■ .' I ■ . 
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ANECDOTES 

OF CHA PEL AIN, 

A GREAT MISER. 


C HAPELAIN was christened by some of die acaderaicfcuss, Ti£ 
Knight of the Order of the Spider; rbecause he wore Alctttim, 
pieced, and so very threadbare, that it appeared like a sptderVwefc 
On eday, in a large company assembled at the Prince of ——'a, a 
monstrous spider was seen, running on the floor; every tody was 
firmly of opinion it could not. proceed from any comer of ta tB*£& 
meat, which was remarkably neat, but concluded unanimously it m op* 
have harboured in Chapelain s wig. The probability' of thxs vSf 
•appear, when it is known the wig Was very bushy, never combftd> and 
the only one Chapelain ever had. Balzac relates, that*- having had 
some dispute with Cbapelain, he bad not seen him irt ten ydif f4w f 
that at the expiration of that time they became again gorafriea2E 
and going to see him found him alone in his apartment* with * 
web traversing the whole in the same manner as at first. Chapelim^ 
in order to save his napkins at meals, always wiped his hands on a 
bundle of rushes. He wore a heavy cloak ux the midst of mimmepg 
and being joked the reason, answered, he was not well : CowrarlJjjjffe 
him one day, 1 rather think your coat is ihdiaposed. The ayirtcfcj^ 
Chapelain was so great that in the end it caused his death. One day 
on the meeting of the academy he set out on foot, and was overtaken 
by a dreadful storm on the road ; not being willing to pay a halfpenny 
for passing a temporary bridge laid over a small rivulet, he deter- 
mined to Wait till the water should run off, but seeing by th^chuielfi* 
clock on the otfiettside that it waa already three, he .waded trc waijK. 
which came up to his knees. The fear he was in lest he should 
suspected of what had happened, prevented him from coming near 
the academy fire he sat down at a writing desk, and concealed his 
legs under ifcid the best manner he couUk The cold seized 
mat h, and lie died soon af ter of an oppression in Ids hreast. Ctewi 
lain was boarded on vervjow tarns, and when he wasHavite# to <B 8 
or sup any where, he always deducted so much for every .meal from 
his board. In the sickness of which he cliftl, he po$ges jpd fifty 
thousand ecus in cash, and his usnal pastime wps, to mtte hi* sWotW 
' box opened, his bagsof money placed on HU b 
of counting them. The day he died hirbags were found in file 
situation, which gave occasion to a wit of those days, in speaking to 
Mr. de Valois, to say. Do you know, sir, that our friend Mr* Chap*? 
lain died like * miller, in the mid#t ojjus sacks t * ^ ^ 
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The Grand Architect whose word did ereef 
Eternity, measure, and space. 

First laid the fair plan on w'htdi w£ began. 

Cement of harmony and peace, 

Cement, &c. 

Cho. For like pillars, See. 

Whose firmness of heart, fair treasure of arts 
To the eves of the vulgar unknown, 

Whose* lustre can beam new dignity and fama 
On the pulpit, the bar, or the throne. 

On the. See. 

Indissoluble bands our hearts and our hands 
In social benevolence bind. 

For, true to his cause, by immutable law s', 

A Mason's a friend to mankind* 

A Mason's, Sec. ' ^ 

Let joy flow around, and peace-olive abound. 
Preside at our mystical rites. 

Whose candour maintains our auspicious domains, 
And freeddm with order unites^ 

And freedom, &c. 

Nor let the dear maid our mysteries dread. 

Nor think them repugnant to love: 

To beauty we bend, and her empire defend. 

Her empire deriv’d from above f 
Her empire, Sec. 

Then let's all unite, sincere and upright. 

On the level of virtue to stand j 
No mortals can be more happy than we, 

With a Brother and friend in cacb hand, 

With a Brother, &c. . 


JVHISKY: 

AN IRISH BACCHANALIAN SONG. 

BY T. P. 

Tune — ** Green grow the Rushes , 0 /” 

L ET Sawney loo’ the lasses, O, 

And sing their praise from morn till nighf, 
Such idle joys. I’d have ye know. 

Can ne’er gi’ Murphy.’s son delight ; 

For tho’ like stars their eyes do shine 
When just a little frisky, O, 

To be sure they don’t look quite divine 
Till lighted up with Whisky, O ! 

When In this world I popp’d my nose. 

The gossips all around were met. 

Away for water one o’ ’em goes, 

Because I was a sickly pet ; . 

But FatherLeary, precious soull 
That night a little brisk or so. 

Dipt his sweet fingers in the bowl. 

And sprinklod me with Whisky, O! 
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Be sure 4 ! don’t remPPbcrnow, 

Dear little baby, taw X smil'd, 

When fu^ the Wbisky^wt iny brow. 

Sure nevfipvas.sp' sweet a. ehihl! 

When brawling in my mammy's lap. 

My little Jtff ftt risque, ye know, 

*Tis said I ne'er (0*44 m>uih the pap . 

Till moisten'd tvftll with Whisky, 01 

In Dublin where I went to school. 

Be sure not over flush encash, 

~ Tfiever spent 1 t l ike**5TfS5T/ 

In toys, in gewgaws, or in trash : 

The master often wondered what 
Made Murphy’s soir'sb frisky, O; 

•Twas 'cause each dolt that Paddy got 

Was slily spent in Whislty, O ! * \ 

^Twas there I learp’d. great Ammon’s .son 
Was poison’d with a Persian cup. 

Which, -arrah ! sure, had ne'er been done 
Had it been fill'd with Whisky up ! 

For sure po sober man cah think, 

Tho’ it might make him brisk or so. 

That any Babylonish drink 
Was half so gobd as Whisky, O ! 

Anacreon, wine’s blooming bard. 

Squeez’d in his bowl the ruddy grape, , t 

With Whisky no more to be compar'd 
Than human creature with an ape 1 
For though at wakes it mpde him gay. 

And caus’ci the strains flow briskly, O ! 

Xud how he would have bawl’d away. 

Had he been warm’d with Whisky, O l 

Jove hearing Ireland was possess'd 
Of liquor^ 

Sent for a noggin of the best, 

And having got it gulp'd it doton. 

Away ran Ganymede in haste 
k For more orf't sit the self-sam^ Shop, 

That ev’ry one might have a taste 
E'en chaste Diana took a drop. 

It flew like lightning to each sconce* 

And play'd fts part so briskly, O, 

They rose and swore by Styx at once. 

They’d ne’er drink aught but Whisky, Of 
The Thund’rer having ta’en his fill, 

Became so Vastly tipsy, O, 

He kick'd poor Bacchus down the hill. 

Who, tumbling, cry*d out. Whisky, O J 

Then calling Iris, alias Peg, 

He bade her soon prepare to go 
To his brother Pluto with a keg. 

And tell him it Wks Whisky, O f 
His sable godship.ttfkiAg some, 

J'ecame so'wond’rous frisky, O ! 

That Pluto soon hung out thebroom^ 

And made another i heaVti btelOWi 
Z * i 
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But more of Whisky 1*11 not sing , 

Nor tunc my pipes 'so briskly, O ! 

Since ev'ry note now bn the wins 
Has kept me from 4ear Whisky, Of ’’ 

Then let me once for ali declare 
To all those who may wish to know* 

The zest of joy, the bane of care. 

Is this same Irish Whisky, O I 




CONTEMPLATING 

THE PERIOD OP 

ALL HUMAN GLORY, 

among the tombs in westminster-abbev. 


BY MRS. STJCKLAND . 

. — ««■■... — > 

IT TTERE in one horrid ruin lies 
JlJL The great, the fair, the young, the wise ; 
Th* ambitious king whose boundless mind 
Scarce to the world could be confin’d. 

Now content with narrower room. 

Lies crowded in this marble tomb. 

Death triumphs o'er the boasted state. 

The vain distinctions of the great ; 

Here in one common heap they lie. 

And, eloquent in silence, cry. 

Ambition is but vanity. ! 

And see, this sculptur'd tomb contains 
Of beauty the abborr’d remains ; 

That face which none unmoved could view* ' 
Has lost th’ enchanting rosy hue ; 

Those once resistless sparkling eyes 
No more can heedles? hearts surprise ; , y 

That form which ev'ry charm could boast, 

In loathsome rottenness is lost. 

See there the youth whose cheerful bloom 
promis’d a train of years to come ; ^ 

Whose soft address and graceful air 1 

Had scarce obtain'd the yielding fair. 

When Fate derides th’ expected joys. 

And all his flatt’ring Hope destroys. ; 

There sleep the bards whose lofty lays 
Have crown’d their names with lasting praise; 
Who, tho’ eternity they give. 

While heroes in their numbers Uve, 

Yet these resign their tuneful breath. 

And wit must y$e$d to mightier death. 

Even I, the lowest 1 of the throng, * 

UnskiN’d in verse or artful song, 

£hall shortly shroud my humble head. 

And roU with them among the dead* »• 


} 
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ODE 

TO FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 


A MBITIOUS throbs at length subside. 
No more my heart misled by pride 
Ideal bliss pursues ; 

Tp Friendship’s sacred fane I bow. 

To her devote my ardent vow. 

And dedicate my Muse. 

Blest Amity, thou child of Truth, 

Say, where must inexperienced yonth 
Thy halcyon seat explore ? 

Dwell’at thou where gilded turrets rise. 
And lofty domes salute the skies. 

In all the pride of pow’r ? 

Caught with the glare of pomp and state, 
Croud’st thou the levees of the greet. 
Where servile Fiatt’ry fawns ; 
Where Int’rest grants to venal Gaia 
The boon that Merit asks in Vain, 

• And Independence scorns ? 

Ah ! rather with indignant smiles 
Thou shunn*st the false seductive wilef 
Of Envy and Deceit : 

Remote from Folly’s gay parade. 

In rural life’s sequester’d shade 
I seek thy soft retreat. 

Where Truth and Virtue stand confest 
Fix’d inmates both of Laura’s breast. 

Thou reign’st in all thy charms ; 
Ease, Innocence, and Joy serene 
Unvarying gilds the peaceful scene. 

And ev’ry care disarms. 

When Grief invades and wounds the heart. 
To thee ’tis giv’n with lenient art 
Corroding pangs to heal ; 

Affliction hurls its darts in vain. 

By thee supported we sustain 

Each adverse stroke we fee!. 

pull Apathy, the lazy guide 
Of Stoics petrify’d by pride. 

Shall ne’er my actions frame 3 
"Cat! teal Virtue prompt the soul 
Its social duties to controul 

Or cancel Friendship’s claim ? 

While such, vmenvy’d in their flights, 

Still perch on Wisdom’s frozen heights. 
Where Passions ne’er ascend; 

Let me, with heartfelt ardour glow. 

To raise thejpys, or share tht wqe, ' * 

Of each deserving friend. 





^ .1 W* JfoVMMfcM 

Paul had lived with a gif l who jgjg ggHg d with him and married Flush — four 
months after the mafriage Ine was aenverecf oT a boy. Sir Paul accidentally 
heard of this, and consequently ctetitted the child, which Flush for a bribe easily 
gives up. Gingham is then united to Clara, and Sir Paul, with great liberality, 
settles a large part of his fortune on Mr. and Mrs. Darntey. 

Reynolds’s/rrfe is decidedly satire — and this at once useful, pointed, and good* 
humoured. Withtaiabating vigilance he witches over thfe tftultiplying absurdities t 
of fashion, exposes their extravagance, and f^prdbates metr feridehcy. In this 
consists the grand merit of comedy, and that merit Reynolds has all to himself.. 

It may be said, and indeed it is said, with some justice, that this author plans 
better than he executes — that he shtches Very finely, hut is rather a slovenly 
fnisber. ft should, however; be ffecpltectgfi, that WlVef£ fie &lfs fh character he 
makes up for the deficiency in ' rtbitnskitlity. fffo de$T£h ii to make the public 
laugh at their own expence, and Iris sucdesfe is ihfiUfimeV 

The moral purpose of his writing is always the b^st, fights On the side of 
virtue against the abominations of custom — he tears tfch mask frond the specious 
innocence of fashionable Jife, arid scruples not bplitty TO dbspise rank Mien con* 
necied with villany ' 4 

The objects ofhisrkficule are aft fair game, and the sooh^f they afe hunted down 
the better. Reflection shudders at the enormities which fashion aiithbrizes and 
nobility protects. /. 

So much for thecmfkixion of R ey holds’ s comedy ; the stile and iriihner of it are 
universally understood; we do not expect from him consistency, sentiment, or 
plot; we always find humour, spirit, and effect. 

The telling points of The Rage drfe innumerable ; we are horned 'from one ec- 
centricity to another, ahd attention never flags through The whole five acts f 

2 8 . Emilia Galotti was performed at DfUty-Ltfno f&t the first time. The 
following are the characters : 

V i: ' Duke of Guastalla, - - - Mr, Kemble. 

Marquis Marinetti* * «* Mr, Palme r, 

CamillouRota - - - Mr.AjcxiN. 

Galotti, - - - Mr.,WaoyGHTOif. 

Battista, - - # - - Mr. Barrymore. 

Guiseppe, - - - Mr. Caulfield. 

Angelo, - - - - Mr.jFHiLUMORE. 

- - ; - * .Mr« Map&qOks. 

rli Countes6 Orsina, * - - Mrs.'SinnotrSi 

> Claudia, - - «*- - - Mrs. F6 yVbll. . - 

Emilia, * - - . * Miss MiIler. 

This is a tragedy from the German , of Lessing, founded on the well-known 
story of Appius and Virginia. Its general character is to substitute refinement 
of sentiment for the strong workings of passion, and delicacy of expression for 
thtf nervous utterance of untutored feelings ; a style of dramatic writing more 
cdfcitfated to interest in the closet than to agitate on the stage. As the minute 
biifVeiy natural circumstances by which the immediate actions of the characters 
are often decided come to be better understood, Emilia Galotti will be better 
relished. The catastrophe is Tod tame forthe taste df an English audience. In- 
deed it would be difficult to put Words in the mouth of Galotti more striking than 
thp?e of the historian — t( Te App i, tuumque caput sanguine hoc consccro.” 

„ It Was brought out with great splendour of decoratrfln ; the dresses and scenery 
the most beautiful, perhaps, that ever appeared upon any stage. 

• MVs. Siddons played two very difficult scenes with inimitable skill. 

“Miss Miller, who made her first public essay as an actress in the character of 
Emilia Galotti, has a pleasing, figure, with a voice of considerable volume and 
variety of tone, an«|, was Very fayourabfy received by a full and brilliant au- 
dience, * 
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THE FREEMASONS*. M4?£ZINE, 


PROLOGUE TO EMILIA GALOTTT. 

SPOKEN BY MR. WHITFIELD. 

TO the Dramatic Genius of our Isle, 

And you, its patrons, we devote this pile, 

High as our hopes we pitch th* aspiring plan. 

And wide as your munificence the span ; 

Not that our humble scenes this night demand 
The splendid polish of the painter’s hand; 

Nature can hold her converse with the soul, 

Tho* the proud metaphor forbears to roll; 

*Tis to reflect your graces on the sight. 

Not for ourselves we keep our mirror bright. 

The venerable fathers of our stage 
Walk’d in the gloom of a benighted age. 

Nature they had to reach the loftiest part, 

Rut there was wanting Nature’s handmaid. Art ; 

Mean was the plank that Shakespeare’s buskin trod, 

A straw-built temple held the Drama’s God ; 

So vast his scope, so quick his fancy wrought. 

That apprehension would not catch his thought ; 

No glimm’ring twilight warn’d the clouds away. 
Flaming he rose, and pour’d the flood of day ; 

The dazzled world look’d up to him aghast. 

F re they regain'd their sight the flash was past. 

Rut now should this eventful time inspire 
A second Shakespeare with a Muse of Fire, 

Our Theatre will be prepar’d to yield 
His future Agincourt an ampler field; 

And here, perhaps, in this illustrious round. 

The heroes of that drama may be found ; 

Here too th’ unconscious bard that shall rehearse 
Their glorious triumphs in immortal verse— 

And he shall come — for where can poet find 
Themes to provoke such energy of mind ; 

Horrors so deep, disasters, feuds, and fears. 

And deeds, which told, shall drown his stage with tears ? 
The incidents are ready to his hands. 

Diction is all his tragedy demands. 

Amidst the nation s wreck kind fate has giv’n 
One proof that man is yet the care of Heav’n, 

One spot of earth by partial favour blest. 

On which the wearied dove of peace may rest ; 

Snatch’d from the general deluge, we embark 
The family of Muses in our ark : 

So when reviving nature springs anew, 

Genius shall owe its second birth to you. 


rtf 


tV+^riij'UlT 
win* bn* 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN BY MRS. SIDD0NS. 


t* 

<dM iRT^b^ 01 

»dr to -.rnyb 

WRETCHED the state, and fatal is the hour. 

When headstrong passion ner\es the arm of pour'r. 

Choke but the source whence virtue’s streams should fl 
The current stops, and all is foul below. 

He then thrives best who best can fawn and cozen. 

And up start Marinettis by the dozen : 
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Up starts (to manly Englishmen unknown) 

The titled pandar to the lawless throne. 

Blest England ! long may virtue's silken band 
Unite the rul’d and ruler of thy land ! 

Be it thy boast to doubt, or doubt to boast. 

If rul’d or ruler love each other most! 

To boast, no factious art, no force, can wring 
A virtuous people from a virtuous king ! 

Galoftis here ho dcepter'd vice can dread. 

No foul invader of the nuptial bed. 

Can he disturb the subject’s wedded life. 

Whose mark'd example bids him love his wife ? 

Is he to ruin others’ children prone 
Who has so many children of his own ? 

Can the fond father well his trust discharge. 

And not protect his family at large ? 

Olj, no ] — the nation’s welfare is his plan, 

Whose private worth shines through the public man. 

Blest England ! cast thine eye across the flood, 

Where wild confusion marks its way in blood ; 

Where speculation anarchy maintains. 

And philosophic murders drench the plains ; 

While Gallia’s sons beneath such horrors groan. 

Lament their state, and glory in your own. 

30. At Covent-Garden Theatre a new Operatic Drama, entitled, “ Arrived 
at Portsmouth,” was represented for the first time, of which the following 

are the 

DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Wildfire, i 


Mr. Quick. 

Captain Pendant, - 

- 

Mr. Johnstone, 

Captain Tropic, - 

- 

Mr. Bowden. 

Mag, - 

- 

Mr. IncIedon. 

Piccaroon, «• - 

. 

Mr. Munden. 

Ferret, - 

- 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Major Drummond, - 

- 

Mr. Townsiiend. 

Ensign Somers, - 

- 

Mr. Claremont. 

Landlord, - 

- 

Mr. Davenport. 

Mat • 

- 

Mr. Rock. 

Waiter, - - - 

- 

Mr. Burton. 

Louisa Bowers, ... 

_ 

Mrs. Mountain. 

Fanny Pendant, - 

- 

Miss Poole. 

Mrs. Ferret - 

- 

Mrs. Henley. 


This piece is intended as a compliment to the heroes of the “ First of June," 
and is a charming and interesting Opera. The dialogue is written with spirit, 
and possesses considerable humour. There is a great variety of character, and 
the incidents, though-striking, are not overstrained. The poetry is far superior 
to what in general falls to the lot of modern operas, and the songs are distin- 
guished for some of the finest composition we have from the modest and inge- 
nious Shield. The Opera has many grand and brilliant passages. Briefly, this 
piece, which comes from the pen, we understand, of Mr. Pkarce, author of 
Hartford. Bridge, Netley Abbey , &c. &c. does him infinite credit, and must become a 
lasting and popular favourite wfth the public. 

The scenes, which have been taken on the spot, are picturesque and beautiful. 
They are as foilow : 

The platform and battery erected at the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour, with 
a view of the Isl? of Wight and Spithead. *' 

‘Vof., Ill, 3 A 
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thft walls— his aifny enter* the city with firetopd* 
»+Hett*(e« fceaes Way the gate* upon his shoulder*— the city is seen nr flatties 
—Hercules pursues the' Prince to the summit of a mountain, seise* and dashes 
him into the sea— he release* Omphaie, and bears her off In triumph. 

' PAftt tr. 

/T JJeravla*«nte r s yvith Omphaie, fatigued with the toils of battle ; she leaves hirh 
$$hTPP 9 ^ r'rrwhen asleep Omphaie returns/ and kneeling to d stdtueof Cupid,' the 
figurtreceivesanimaiion—she implores him to inspire the breast of Hercules 
gt)£4o$fe t .Cupid changes the club of Hercules for a shepherd's crook* his arrows 
jqC roses. Cypid calls on the Pleasures — their train surround the 
Hercules/ bearing vases, medallions, baskets of flowers, wreaths pf 
roses, &c.— -they form a group — when Cupid brings forth Omphaie, and places 
her by his side — He then waves his bow, and- discovers the Garden of Love' ; 
hi wtikh&V*no, attended by Mercury and Hymen, descends the stage, and clouds 
sttspeksiiyg, discover the Tempi* of Jpnoi Juno joins the hands ofHercules and 
Omphaie, and orders Hymen to prepare the marriage ceremony, Thlf is sue* 
heeded by. a grand Hymeneal procession, 
hnij sn ^Fbur Amalons, with bows and arrows, 

A Pour Nymphs, bearing two cornucopias. 

Four Giants, bearing rocks. 

Two. white fulls, decorated for sacrifice, 
o Eight Priestesses bearing instruments for sacrifice. 

Twelve Children playing on liites, harps, &c. 

The Altar drawn by white Bulls, richly decorated. 

Sixteen priests pf the Temple of Juno, 

Thp High priest . .... ^ 

After which the ceremony commences -rthis is interspersed with dances hr 
■jtympkr, Graces, Loves, &«. Hyipep joins their hands, the Cupids crown them 
-with wreaths, and the piece concludes. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


V.,-’,’' ... FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 1 

T gives hs pain to announce the defeat of, the gallant General Kpsciusko on 
Jl the i2th Gctober. f Witli a view tw prevent a junction of the Russian and 
THisslan armies, Kosciusko advanced from his main body with 6000 men, and a 
rjtfdit dreadful engagement ensued. Twice the Russians attacked with, vigour, 
twice they were repulsed ; and here victory would have remained with tfi* 
had they Oontented themselves with having beaten back the enemy, but, 
tfesplvirig to pursue their advantage, they abandoned the favourable position 
'tfftfch they had taken, and advanced in their turn to attack th« Russians. The 
trodps formed themselves anew, and succeeded in throwing the 
^oiUhline into confusion* The route was soon complete. The Polish infaptry 
ifehded With a valour approaching to fury. The xavalry; suffered 
V&sT tHd ¥etretited ii* gobd otder. Paring the battle, ..Kosciusko, placed hi msfdf 
Wiferb to^katest dlhgOr was, and had three horses ,ki|led : ui>dfr feipi. At 
funded him * from behind with, a lancf, without knoty/ng 
tyho WfWaV, fill his^attendantsi when befell, in their confusion called Jus riling. 

r ecov eredfti nieetf so much that he ran a S$w.. yards, when 4 {Russian 
across the head } he fell a , second. time jo the -ground*, seemingly 
W&bks, arid was taken prisoner* He wore the dress of > peasant^ . ; 

^O’ fhain body undey Pririce Poniatowski*: consisting pf rd,9QQ mei^ind 
4itt&Pd^tachrfietltsi ^atiH' guard and defend: Waraaw. , —t .v < 

no The Jacobin^ and other popular societies have been. supp^ess*& npfanifyn 
-dirUy gains ground .in. France- , r , , \ . 

3 A x 
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■" JfcwfcvlllbVgtes to shew-herself. Fourdtps wbrHtfefr oceu plqfr iiylhf 
«f a public functionary. Not One of the charges brought 
ported by proof to the satisfaction of the jury. He weV acquitted, ojfrd lplb>< 
accusers ordered to be prosecuted. •*" 

We are informed by an American gentleman lately returned from Ffabce^ 
that Roberspierre was executed by a guillotine of a new construction, 
tore of which is breast-high, like a pHlory, and only requiresOtho^ofejeot^Ko In- 
cline his head. Before this invention they were tied to 'a board; fsndnlati 
prostrate. Like every other victim of that destructive instremeolr thtefairaa* 
demagogue was hailed with execration and insult as he passed aiongv When 
arrived at the place of execution, like t)ie Duke of Orleans, he betrayed feuds 
impatience, and ran hastily up to the guillotine, as if dubious how long two far* 
tltude would last. His face was much disfigured from toe attempt that be 
to destroy himself. 

* Paine is sttH confined; and in such pecuniary distress, that he tetoiy %eut to 
the American Coffee-house to solicit relief, ^Thirty guineas Were in comb 
queue e subscribed, and given to him. * > 

• • - > i * , ' , ♦' j <v'o J 

Brigadier Bowles, who visited England some jtime ejoce wkh tho: Cheroket 
chiefs, and who was condemned about two years ago to jthe<wyaes of Pemby an 
order from the Spanish court, has lately been liberated. , . , ^ 

Medals have been struck in. Paris, and forwarded to the French General of the 
Northern army, and that of the Moselle, who have circulated them in 'the corn* 
tries they are invading, representing the Genius of the French Republic leaning 
on an urn through which the Rhine is made to pass. On the top of the medals 
is inscribed, “ The Rhine and peace/* At the bottom are engraved these woitfa, 
JV# flut vUt* (these are our boundaries). The object of this medal is .So an* 
bounce, that the French mean to push their conquests as far as the Rhino? and 
make this river^erve as a boundary to their vast empire/ in all its windingvfrom 
Huningen to the sea. 

Ehrenstrohm, toe Swedish conspirator, was conducted on the 8th uh. jp a 
carriage, under a strong military escort, accompanied by tw6 clergymen, to jthe 
place of execution, on the market-place of Stockholm. He was quite pjQegprj^ 
to die, and the executioner had already aimed the sword at his head, when.p 
letter of pardon arrived frqm the Duke Regent, remitting his capital punita- 
jnent, on condition pfbeing imprisoned in the fortress of Garlstein for life. , A 

The yellow fever has again broke out in .a very alarming manner at Phila- 
delphia. 

The Duke pf Brunswick has declined accepting the command of the army tor 
the defence of Holland. . J , 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Oct. 22, After the ievee was over at St. James’s Palace an 
' council was held, at which the Corsican commissioners attqndM, jntrodqced^f 
the Duke of Portland, Secretary of State for the Home pepq^ttyen^ 
sented the instrument of the sovereignty of the is*«md f now annf?tqd 
British dominions. " \ r ... i 


24. Mary Brown was tried for keeping a disorderly housed 
Et. James’s. The jury brought her in guilty, and the court sentl?rtced f Jfei tC ^b*te* 
, imprisoned twd years, and to stand on the pillory twice during that ' 

28. An experiment was tried in Hyde Park with an improved piece ^/Ord- 
nance, and a chemical composition, which with one loading expel* several .halls 
" in succession to a great distance. j ^ , j •. :*i\ 
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Nov. *. After the levee at St. James's a council was l^eid in the Grand Council 
Chamber, at whiqh their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Clarence, two archbishops, Lord Chancellor, all the cabinet ministers, and several 
other members were present; when the King signed the instrument for permit-* 
ting the marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princes* Carolina Elizabeth 

: j t -» ~ , 

6. The lower parts of Norwich exhibited such scenes of confusion and distress^ 
by the sudden rising of the waters, as have not been witnessed there since the 
year 1762. Most of the inhabitants were obliged to remove their goods and fur* 
niture from the ground floor ; and in some places the water flowed in at the 
chamber windows. The flood has since considerably abated. 

4. Dym Church wall in Kent was destroyed, by fire communicating to some 
wood which had been prepared for its repairs. 

. 7* The Admiralty Sessions commenced at the Sessions-house in the Old 

Bailey, when the trials of John Owens, John Dixon, and — Cudgo, a negro, 

came on. They were charged with the murder of John Maliegan, mate of the 
Lovely Lass, on the 3d of December, 1792, on the coast of Anamago, by throw- 
ing him overboard, and firing at him afterwards. They were acquitted in failure 
of evidence, the most material witness being dead. Charles Crook, for the murder 
ot the mate of the Warren Hastings, at Bengal, was also acquitted. 

9: The accession of Mr. Skinner to the honours of the City chair, was an event 
celebrated this day with uncommon marks of satisfaction by his {ellow-dtizens. 
A gentleman who, through the whole of his life devoted to liberal industry, has 
manifested a love of the pure principles of constitutional liberty, the most lively 
real for the independence of the city, and the most active benevolence in the 
succour of the poor, could not fail of receiving the warmest testimonies of affec- 
tion and esteem on his advancement to the office of Lord Mayor. The acclama- 
tions of the multitude were enthusiastic ; and as the day was favourable to the 
procession, the spectacle was uncommonly brilliant. The Lord Mayor arranged 
the business of the day so as to make the whole ceremony an hour earlier than 
Usual, which contributed to the regularity of the festival; and in his deportment 
through the whole day he conducted himself with that fair and handsome address 
as to exclude all the bitterness of party distinctions. When his Lordship re- 
moved after dinner into the council-chamber with his company, he was supported 
by an equal number of persons on both sides, and the toast was given of mini- 
sterial men on one side of the table, and opposition members on the other, with 
that perfect conviviality that should ever reign at an hospitable board. It is thus 
that the chief magistrate of the fyst city in the world should conduct himsplfi— 
The ball was opened by' Miss skinner and the Venetian ambassador, and the 
dancing continued to a late hour. Guildhall has not been so crowded for many 
year 3 , nor has the city had the honour of so splendid a festival. 

14. Richard Barrow and Robert Wa son were indicted fora conspiracy to 
publish certain inflammatory and seditious hand-bills, relative to the London 
Militia Act, the Crimps, and the Soldiers. 

The above persons were apprehended by the late Lord Mayor s officers, at an 
eating-house in Smitbfield, in consequence of information being given by a 
French Emigrant Priest. It was contended by the prisoner’s Counsel, that their 
Apprehension and commitment in the first instance >vas illegal, but of that the 
Cfoutt could take no notice. The offence being proved the prisoners were found 
Guilty. 

H TJie judgment of the Court was, “ That each of them be confined in Newgate 
V; j/or Jhe term of two years, and find sureties for their good behaviour for the 
** term of three years, to commence from the expiration of their imprisonment, 
* 4 themselves in iool. each, and two sureties in 50I. each." 

. ’ 'Another respite from his Majesty to David Downie, for one month, was re n 
ceived at Edinburgh. It is to be reckoned from the 15th instant on which day 
the last respite was to have terminated. 
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At the late Session at the Old Bailey, John Taylor, of Fleet-street, London, 
(one of the principal witnesses against Watt and Downie, convicted of High 
Treason at Edinburgh), was tried for Bigamy, in feloniously marrying Mar- 
gery Sophia Richardson, spinster, his former wife being then alive. The first 
witness was William Bearie, who said that he well knew the prisoner, and that 
he was married to Miss Sarah Marshall, on the 1 6th of May, 1781, at Baldock 
Church, in Hertfordshire; the witness knew of his own knowledge, that Sarah 
Marshall was alive on the 19th of September last. J. Barnley proved that the 
prisoner's first wife was alive about ten days ago; on his cross-examination he 
said he was not subpcened to give evidence by any relations of the prisoner, but 
by Mr. Pearce, the Clerk to Mr. Martin, now under confinement for High Trea- 
son; he did not know that Mr. Pearce had himself ever been apprehended for 
High Treason. Margery Sophia Richardson, the second wife, was then called; 
she proved that she was married by licence on the 30th of May, 1790, to the 
prisoner, at St. Bride’s Church, Fleet-street; she did not caH it tf misfortune to 
have been married to the prisoner, but she conceived It a happiness; she knew 
that he was a married man at the time, and so did all her relations, who con- 
sented to her being married to him; she said she loved, honoured, and obeyed 
him, 'and should always consider herself as his wife; she had heard that his for- 
mer wife could not receive the conjugal embrace, and though she did not at the 
time know of the second marriage, she afterwards highly approved of it, aqd 
she and the witness were upon terms of the greatest friendship ; she added, that 
she believed the prosecution against the prisoner originated solely in $pit6 ; ang 
malice. Mr. Pearce (Clerk to Martin) said he had instituted the present pro- 
secution from motives of justice, conceiving the prisoner; to be a bad man ; he 
had no intention of convicting the prisoner to prevent his giving evidence 
against any persons charged with High Treason ; he acknowledged he had been 
apprehended for High Treason, but was discharged by the Lords of the Privy 
Council, upon his undertaking to appeal* when called for. Mrs. Taylor, the 
first and real wife, was offered as an evidence for her husband, to acknowledge 
what the other wretch, Richardson, had asserted of her being physically unfit 
for a wife. The Counsel for the prosecution objected to her testimony as ille- 
gal : it was rather strange, he said, that the hoary defendant at the bar had' not 
discovered the inability of his wife before the termination of so many years, and 
before he met the precious witness w ho had just given her testimony. Mrs. Tay- 
lor’s evidence was rejected. The.evidence being closed, the Recorder observed 
to the Jury, that the witness Margery Sophia, with whatever confidence she 
seemed to pr .de herself on her connection with the prisoner, was yet to be con- 
sidered in no other view than a prostitute, and he was. surprized that the rela- 
tions of this woman should so far forget themselves, as. to assent to an union §0. 
contrary to every legal, moral, and religious precept. 1’h^/ury found the pri> 
soner Guilty. 

Some time since, a gentleman and his family travelling on a road where there 
Was an opposition between the inn-keepers, at a short «listarce before he came 
to the end of a stage, ordered the driver to take him to the inn which he had be- 
fore been accustomed to use; at the instant of which the fellow, putting his 
hand to his hat, and looking over his shoulder, says, t( Please your honour, 
have the. children had the small pox ? ’cause the landlord’s children at that House 
have got it now.” The gentleman being struck with trie supposed honesty of 
the knight of the whip, knew not how sufficiently to make him an adequate 
conpensation for this timely information, and in consequence gave him a very 
handsome acknowledgment at parting with him. On his return, meeting with 
his former acquaintance, the innkeeper, and on enquiring'after his and the health 
of his family, he discovered it to be a fraud, in consequence of the usual bribery 
of his opponent. 

A wager of a very whimsical nature has lately been made, and has not, asw*. 
understand, been yet determined. A sporting Gentleman proposed to deposit 
50 guineas that he would find a man in the room where they were sitting, who 
should any time within a month fight any man of equal weight and age m the king- 
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si was immediately accepted by a gentleman bf the Turf- ' 
"^ing Herculean in the appearance of any of the copi- 
surprize, when the proposer pulled out of the chiih- 
m&i upwards of 96 y^art of age, and as light sis a butterfiy ! 

Veteran, than whom nothing more fragile and shadowy ever yet 
*in f6jm, reSdlly undertook the contest if a suitable competitor 
^ttt hr this there seems to be very little chance ; for besides the 
|h=T -.^jWhg such another atom of a man, how can they expect to bring 
century at present on the stage ? 

^lituinstaiice lately occurred in the Castle-yard, Dublin »A far- 
■OTtomeJim* since purchased of an old trooper a horse which was worn out iix 
thf-Castle duty ; the beast being quiet, the farmer mounted his daughter on it, and 
Otfitclior to town *ith milk— she unluckily arrived at the Exchange at the timo 
igtfepfng guard ; the horse hearing the music, to which he had long been ac- 
c ustpmed, became ungovernable by her, and trotting, snuffing, and snorting a* 
life went into ft* Castle-yard, tarried his rider and her pails into the midst of the 
rassks, so the great amusement of all present. v 

"> f lThere is a prevalent (though we believe a very erroneous) opinion, that if* 

t itfow is married without cloathing, except a chemise, her second husbapd wilf 
* freed from her debts ; a woman was about to try this delicate experiment 
at Manchester Collegiate Church ; the Clergyman, however, stopped 
tiie proceeding, and the couple were married, with proper exterior habits, at 
(fedst * # for better for worse. 1 * 

* following article we have received from an anonymous correspondent — 
Borrows, boot-closer, eat a turkey weighing seven pounds and a half, a 
>f pork, weighing four pounds and a hal^ a two-penny joaf, , a shilling's 
]pt oysters, two penny pies, and drank a gallon of porter, half a pint of gm* 
shilling’s worth of punch, for a wager of a guinea ; and performed the 
tvith ease in thurtyrfive minutes, at the Sun public-house, Charles-street, 
ninster, October zo. 

‘t^Ehe Freeholders book for the county of Middlesex, from whence the Juried 
arq dlrawn, is made up and delivered by an order of Sessions to the Sheriffs 
office, by virtue of fc precept issued to the constables to returna list of ihe several 
persons qualified by law to serve on Juries within their respective districts of 

the county. 

*_ "In tonSequence of Lord Macartney’s Embassy, the femperor has permitted alt 
tftfe Principals of his Court to appear in the woollen cloths of the manufacture 
feffhfis country ;* from v^hich circumstance, it is said, the Chinese merchant* 
have increased their usual order to the East-lndia company several hundred 
thoutandpouhds. •• . 

ttb tbatrikgp of his Itoyal Highness the Prince of Wale* with thePrfncess 
e^9^firt^wiek witi hot take place till after Christmas. Iri the mean time the ar- 
rahgefhehts in C^rHorirHouse, the State Liveries, Equipages, &c. are al I n early 
rWmplft^d. "His Royal If ighness is very much complimented in the choice he 
his made qfjthe ladies who are tp form the establishment of the Household of his 
i^>w cjdft*oTf ; k* they are al] of them related to the first families inthe king- 
dhm, aiTd‘ highly accomplished. 

j 4’ said, that* the Prince of Wales’s Civil List fs to be i^o,oool. jjer anntmi ; , 
pf which is to be annually appropriated for the purpose of extinguish- , 
Royal Highness’s debts. 1 

Eord'^vf aim s bu ry is to have the honour of conducting the Princess ofWal^sr 
to England. It is said, that an Act of Grace is to take place immediately after w 
t^kxtkarjringe of die Pr^ioe. of VVaies» 
licOCy! or Z‘ . • hi ' :■ )• - *> • - . 
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MSt OF GENTLEMEN JJOMltfATED AS SHEMF&V FOR tfo. 

SiMsmir. William Thoyte, of Surbamptstead } Richard Palmer* OfHurtt, 
George Morgan, of Surhampstead j Esqrs. 

Bidfordshirb. John Harvey, of Ickwell; George Brooks, Of FlitwichjJob# 
Higgins the elder, of Turvey, Esqrs. , 

Bucks, Thomas Hibbert, of Chalfont-Lodge ; Thomas Shepherd, of Thornton* 
Hell; Lovell Badcock, of Little Missenden, Esqrs. 

Combe ex. and, John Johnston, . of Castle-Steads; Joseph THfen Behhouse, of 
Calder-Abbey, Esqrs. Sir James Graham, ofNetherby, Bart. . 

Cheshire. James Hugh Smith Barry, of Marbuiy, Esqr. the Hon. Booth Grey, 
of Wincham ; Thomas Cowper Hincks, of Choriton, Psqrs. 5 

Camb. and Hlnt. Richard Hendyshe, of Barrington ; Thomas jjuroflki of 
Hatley St. George; Benjamin Keene, of Westow-Lodge, £$dr$. ( 

Devonsh ire. Philip Morshead, of Widcy ; John Riaout, of ^foqr Town; 

William Clark, of Buckland Totit Saints, Esqrs. * % 

Dorse tsh ire. Edward Greathed, of Uddings; John Cakraft, of GriiiWftbn ; 

Thomas Bower, of Iwerne Minster, Esqrs. 

Derbyshire. Sir Robert Wilmot, of Ositaaston, Bart. William Drury Lowei 
•f Lofckow ; Samuel Crompton, of Derby, Esqrs. 

Eobbx. Jackson Barwfee, of MarshaHsj John Hanson, $rf Great Brcfttnie? 

Hall ; Charles Mathews, of Colechester, Esqrs. * 

Gloucestershire. Samuel Edwards, of Bofham-Lodge ; Samuel Reach FeocfhJ 
of Upper Torkirrgton ; Joseph Raymond Barker, of Faurfonfy Esqrs. •» 
Hertfordshire. Adolphus Meetkirke, of Rushden ; Thohlas* Harding, df 
Tring ; John Sowerby, of LtUey* Esqrs. j . 

HEAEroRDSH IRE. John Green, of Gage-Brook ; Saw bridge Bright, of Colwell ; 
John Stadman, of Boshury, Esqr* 

Kant. Gabriel Harper, of Gore-CoUrt* JPhilip Baugh, of Howlitfih-Bahetfbtmu ; 

James Hallet, of Higham Barehwm-Downs, Esqrs. ; .■r-'t. 

Lb icbstbiim ire. Joseph Wilkes, of OyeweaU Henry: Coleman* of Market* 
Harborough ; Edward Muxloe, of Pickwell, Esqrs. . . .j . • * ■ ' 

Lincolnshire John Grundy, of Spalding ; Michael Duffill, ofGipple; Ays- 
cough Boucherett, of Stalingborough, Esqrs. 

Monmouthshire. Samuel Glover, of Abbercowin ; Richard Morgan, of At - 
goed; William Kemeys, of Maindear, Esqrs. \ 

Horthubiberland, William Fenwick, of By well; Adam Mansfield Daw<6$ 
de Cardonnell, of Chirton ; Cutbbert Shaftoe, of Basington, Esqrs.* 
Northamptonshire. The Hon. John Monkton, of Finshade ; CharteS N&wr- 
man, of Preston ; Valentine Knightley, of Fawsley, Eaqr*. , . i i 

Norfolk. Sir Lambert Blackwell, of Easton, Bart. Thomas Hare, of Stove 
Barddlph ; George Nelthorpe, of Lynford, Esqrs. 

Nottinghamshire. William Gregory Williams, of Serlby ; Samuel Crawley* 
of Ragnall; Jonas Fettison, of Holme Pierrepoint, Esqrs. L 

^Oxfordshire. Francis Renniston, of Cornwell ; George Davis, of ^ensfng? 
. ton ; Strickland Freeman, of Henley upon Thames, Esqrs. ' * 

Rutlandshire. Robert Tomlin, of Edith Weston ; Samuel Barker, of Wji&f 
well, Esqrs. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, of Normanton, Bart. r L ' T 

1 Shropshire. George Forrester, of Willey ; Henry Cressett Pelham, of Cuftd; 

Archibald Montgomery Campbell, of Litwood-Hall, Esqrs. , ’ 1 rf t 

Somersetshire. William Harle, of Stanton Drew Edward kyne, bf Sift • 
ford; Charles William Taylor, of Bercot, Esqrs. . 

Staffordshire, John Gough, of Perry Barr; Henry Vernon, ofMfltdn; 

Thomas Swinnerton, of Butterfield, Esqrs. 1 ^ ^ 

Suffolk. Jacob Whitbread, ofLoudham; John Clayton, of Sibson ; 

Savage Nassau, of Primly St. Martin, Esqrs. , 

County of Southampton. Harry Portal, of Freefolk; John Compttftt, of 
stead ; Wither Bramstori, of Hall -Place, Esqrs, 
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SuMMtf. Petersham ; Thomas TuTton, df Star borough Cat* 

tie ; Edward Knipe, of Epsom, Esqrs. 

Sussex. Francis NeWbOry, of Heathfield-Park 5 Edward Barker, of Sompting; 

, Nathaniel Kemp, of Ovingdean, Esqrs. 

Warwickshire. William Little, of Kenilworth ; George Perrot, of Fladbury; 

" Fxaopis ^Jolyqake> 9 f AJne, £sqrs. 

Worcestershire. William Waldron, of Stourbridge y Thomas Holmes, of 
Beoley; Thomas HoJbeche, of Hjll-Court, Esqrs, 

Wiltshire. James Mountague, of Alderton ; Philip James Gibbs, of Trow- 
bridge ; Beckett Turner, of Penl^igh, Esqrs. 

Yorkshire. William Wrightson, of Cusiyorth; William Garfprth* ofWigi 
ginthorpe, Esqrs, Sir Christopher Sykes, of Sledmire, Bart, . * 

} By tsb Prince or Wales’s Council for Duchey of Cornwall 

County of Cornwall. Ralph Allen Daniel, of Truro ; John Enys, of Enys, 
and John* Trevenen, of Helstone, Esqrs. 


, . COUNTRY NEWS. '* 

Worcester, Oct . 25. The following extraordinary occurrence took place on 
Bnnday se'rtnight : — As Mr. Slater, of Barton, Warwickshire, was going to at- 
tend divine service at Bidford church, accompanied by some of his friends and 
neighbours, he was attacked by four stout men, armed with bludgeons andtucki, 
‘who forcibly seized him and dragged him along, pretending that they had ah 
attachment against him, and that he must appear with them at the Crowfl- 
Office in London by ten o’elOek the next morning. — An alarm was soon given, 
and> Miv Slater was rescued and taken back to his house ; and as there appeared 
no probability of their having any legal process against him ; and that no such 
process could be legally executed on the Lord's day, JMftv Slater’s friend* deter- 
mined to pursue the offenders, and take them before a Magistrate for the assault. 
^The leader of thi* banditti, whose name was Camden, and formerly an inha- 
bitant of that neighbourhood, immediately fled, and forcing 4 hs ' way through 
several strong hedges, atMast threw himself into the river Avon to avoid his pur- 
suers ; but though an expert swimmer, he had taken very few strokes before he 
turned up on the water'dead; and notwithstanding he was immediately takeih 
out, without his. having once sunk, he could not be recovered by any medical 
art. — The other three men were soon secured, and cotttmitted by Philips Little- 
ton, Esq, to Warwick gaol. ' 

Lewes, Oct. 27. On Monday the 13th instant a man, named John Eljis, died 
in ^shocking state of hydrophobia, in a barn at Lichfold, near Petworth, in this 
county. The deceased had gone, with several others, a few weeks since, to seo 
a ,<ppw tyhich had been bitten by, a supposed mad dog, and was in consequence 
confined in a stable belonging to Mr. Thullens, of Lodsworth : on the. approach 

the men the cow made a violent push at Ellis, but was prevented from in- 
juring him with her .horns by a rail or gate which separated the stable from the 
. pppt on which the men stood, but a quantity of saliva or slaver from the cow’s 
mouth was observed on Ellis’s fa&, which hb wiped off, aud appeared to think 
ftPrf^re^jjout.U. fevy days. afterwards the poor man was, observed, to be 
unusually dull and melancholy ; and on enquiry being made respecting his health, 
fip was very ilk; thq officers of the parish had therefore determined to re- 
move him from the barn in which he had taken up liis to the place of his 

yettlenieqt j^they accordingly proceeded the next morning to the barn for 
Aie purpose above-mentioned,\when the distempered man darted by them in a 
_ t Vgfiy ^xtraqr<)ifl- a iiy. i m^ l,n ^ r ? ran across several fields with a degree of velo- 
city which astonished them, taking frequent leaps in ms progress of sevyn or 
eight feet into the air; he at length, however, got into a' deep pit, which gave 
his pursuers an opportunity of coming up witb him, and enabled them to secure 
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Mm with earth, and bring Mm huk tatftt Mm tnm wbeM* be bad eeca^ed, ' 
where he continued in a sad state of distmtfUn for two days* and then expired. 
UN deceased wus tenrihly hpiiispd and' lacerated by Unfair h? receive^ 
flight across the fields. . 

Maidstone, fro*. i. There is pew in the possession df 
roarer, at L^mbherst, an uncommon large pear of the pre^f tf 
eleven inches long, fifteen inches round* and weighs two' pounds 
lie b*s several others ffoip the same tree, little inferioir Itt Slid/ * ; “ ‘ r 9,1 

Ipswich, Nov. r. This week a sharper, whosaid his name wa* Ifewtad^aft 
tempted to swindle a farmer out of some barley he bought Of him at StowtUarkeft, 
which was to be delivered in at Ipswich. They accordingly *** by Mpf*Oititti**iit 
at the .Great White Horse in this town ; from thence they went so thedgn/sf 
the Waggon, when the sharper told the farmer he must carry some hops back) for 
MiM'j baton the tatter asking Who was ft pay far them, and that tus expeefte<Mfei 
barley to be paid for before he delivered it> be «*td he would gat Ifcc cask 4 it*c*lyy 
and left him under that pretence, but did not thinkproper to return again. Upon 
enquiry it was discovered that he had sold the barley is. per comb cheaper than 
he had agreed to give for it. : * y 

r Last week an accident happened in Windcolmlee, near Hull, at which huma- 
nity shudders. A girl who was playing in one of the tar-yards there, and had 
the care of a young child, inadvertently set it upon the edge of a barrel which 
lAade short Jti toe before been filled with hot rosin, but had got a^epur oyer tit; 
When the infant leaning back, fell into the barrel, and was so terribJy wldei' fp 
poly to survive about two hours. , 7 7* 

* 1 A fetv days ago a melancholy accident happened at Borotrghbridge. A’ party 
from that place being on the water in' a boat, the eurrenvprouad soAttwr*jg#& 
force the 'boat dbwn the cascade, by which accident 1 Miss H. Hind, 1 yOUngeUt 
daughter of MT^ Hind of that place was unfortunately drowned. * * ** •« 

• mA few days ago a, potato*, of the Irish kind* was dug up at ihrjtfgtOfeMatte - 
neighbourhood of Glasgow* which weighed alb. 14 oz; 

* Pomona thisycar smiles upon autumn with A more tl^n. common eem^u*iici 

#ud every, fruit-tree bears testimony to the assertion,; b^f ^ sbine pla^si^ 
t seepas to ha\c doubled her favours, as may be inst^qc^ , (1 ^ , / 

-In the garden Jaipes. Jones, c|erk of the navfgf^Oi^T?^ !?ofrow^ 

where a young stubbard, which was only planted lasj JVfa^h, pjrd^ue^ fTrwti 
*umm*r a profusion of apples, and every branch of it is npw,agap> in btosspijy 
>An apple has lately b$en gathered inMrs. Bossa/l's orchard, af m 

Hull, which measures u> circumference fourteen inched, and tw^UpufifeiMd 
weighs nipqtefn ounces. „ . . • f , , , T7iT*n 

Lasting, an apple of uncommon size was gathered frpm » trpe SUfnyj J 
Mr. Paine, of Hothly, in Sussex; it measures iu cirei^nferenoe s&iec^u 
J^td weighs 1 a pound and a half. It grew on the same twigwjtb, two 
umaller sue, and is what the gardeners cull a» true bro^TeyM PAPPAh* 

J - ■ 1 • 1 ^ ■ '“’I 'V >1111*1 

' • 1 . fit ' •< ■- TV.t^nA 

It 1 *** onrhtentfat tobdoe giterma detail of the ST 4 ?wTft 3 A*at 4 te?fi«deAdkf 
'fldce-in Ibe eddrteef the fast month ; tut at the 'evbtt of emk has hem the ncpUrrt 
the accused (M r. Thomas Hahuv* tmd John H oax c Teoac, Btf . A *»* hr 
eeedings have already been laid before the public through to many channels , we thorn oar 
readers will be better pleased with our VStttt variety of general information , than if me bed 
crouded our pages with the pfoctedmgt of two trials, one of which (Mr. Hardy's J occupied 
eight, the other ( Mr . Teeks't) six (ays sitting ; the former ended on tbo 5 tb 9 the latter 

itetfcnad'fcfJi wmhm’ ^ *n 
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,/■ " 1 '' 4 ' motf&cicfcfa. , ; : 

f*1T , HERev.J.N\ Browne, appointed Chaplain 4e the Castle, Norwich.' M^. 

Arthdcucon Paiey, to the Prebend of Pancra», in St, Pool*® ca- 

thedral. The Heir. Heury Wigley, to the Rectory of All Saints, Worcester. 
The Rev. Henry Bright, M. A. of New College, Oxford, to the vicarage of 
tyUtltbampton, Devon. The Rer. James Etty, A. fc. of Brazen Nose College, 
to the living of Whitchurch, Oxon. Rev. Charles Sutton, B. D. rector of Al<£ 
burgh, to the vicarage of Thornharo, with Holme next the sea. The Ref. 
ftodshnev Bfcdaoci, of Broaen Nose CoUego, chosen Fellow of that society. 
Mtas+ Pawkiiy s, Maddocks, ond Hotbera, of Christ Church, and Mr. Wacey* 
ofOctetCotlege, Oxford, elected to Stl the vacant Fellowship* in Ail Souls which 
kvehUte during the course of the year. The Rev. Lewtber Yates, D. D. Master 
aJTGMferine Hali, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. Georgjt 
May, Esq.’ e tec ted Mayor -of Maidstone, George Weodioflfe, Esq. appointed 
Chief Proihonotary of the Common Pleas, in the room of William Main waring. 
Esq. M. P. resigned, * Wood, appointed Chamber Messenger to the Trea- 
sury,mt*M room of Samuel Barnsley, sen. deceased. The Rev. Henry Freemaa, 
M. A. to the rectory of Norborough, in the county of Northampton. 


MARRIAGES. 

- JAMES Carden, Esq. of Paper- buildings, in the Temple, to Miss Walter, 
bf Printing-House-Square, Blackfriars. At Mr. Alderman GilPs house, Ban- 
bury , Captain Gill, of the Life Guards, to Lady Harriet Fleming. Mr. Williams 
Miller, merchant, in Greenock, to Miss Janet Speirs, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Archibald Speirs, ship-master in Greenock. Mr. Archibald Shearer, merchant, 
in Greenock, to Miss Barhara Galbreath, of the same place. Mr. John Smellie, 
teller in the Greenock bank, to Miss Ewing, of the same place. Mr. Donald 
M ‘Go wan, comet* of horse, to Miss Sussanna Meek of the Largs — what makes 
the circumstance of the four last mentioned marriages rather singular is, that 
they happened all in one day ; that the youngest of the gentlemen is above sixty 
years old, and the oldest of the ladies not above twenty-four. In Dublin, by 
Wp&lal licence, James Crofton, Esq. only son of Sir Mafby Crofton, Bart, to Miss 
•Lyste^, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Lyiter. Dr. Robinson, of Honiton, 
Miss Hancock, daughterof Dr. Hancock, of the Close, Salisbury. At Lord Syd* 
Aey*t house, in GrdsvChor-sqrtare, the Right Hohddrable Lord Dyneror to the 
Honourable Harriet Townshend, secohft daughter" of LOWf Viscount Sydney. 
Af North Windfield, Derbyshire, George Seddbn, Eih. of AHmjgtfW-street;' tb 
Mii. Lord; of Tuptoft-Hall, in the abe^e county. At Clifton, near Bristol; 81 r 
HedwOrth Williamson, Btfrt. to Miss Marta Hamilton. Mr. George Woodfafl, 
of Paternoster-row, to Miss Brown, of Buckingham-stfOet. TRO Rbvi Herbert 
Jenkfns, of Banli dry; Oxfordshire, to Miss North; bfOterthbrpe, Ift Nbrthatnp^ 
’fdnshlre. The Rev. Benjamin Jones, M. A. vicar of Bullth, in the county of 
*Bfcdctttt; tb Miss Nelson, daughter of George Nelson, ESd^ of Lambeth:’ : Wilffafci 
Bignell, Eicfv of Seething-latte/ to Miss Shaddock, of Shepherd's *BuSh. At 
Little Wittenham, Berks, William Palmer^JSsq. to Miss Elizabeth Carter, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Carter, rector of that place. The Rev. Richard 
»'WMH4mSn% M? A.iftto efChmt's Golkge, Cambridge, to Miss Atkinson; daughter 
v of the late Gaptam Atkteson, of Northampton, Mr, H. O. Hebert, of Unfou- 
•treat; riistiile*, la Mies Soften Harvey, of Beaionafield. /.. 


. i-.u> 


Sv.L^r''-\ • ' bEAJTlfS.: ; ■ tV</ ... ‘ : 

ON Monday last suddenly, whilst on a visit at Mr. James Fluche’s, at Bible 
Heddingham, Essex, the Rev. Baxter Cole. At Boreham, in Essex, the Roy. 
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John Bullock, many years vicar of that parish, and rector of Radwinter in the 
same cpunty. At Northaw, Herts, Mr. George Dasent, son of the Hon. John 
Pasent, deceased, late Chief Justice of the island of Nevia. ACBristol- Wells; 
Jus Grace Pr. Richard Robinson, Lord Primate of all Ireland, ton of Rokfto 
in that kingdom, and baronet; in which two last titles he* ft succeeded ^ 
Matthew Robinson, Esq. of Kent. The Rev. Owen Davies, many years curate 
in St. Mary's Parish, Southampton, to the Dean of Winchester. Of the yellow 
fever, at Port Royal, Jamaica, Capt. John Cole, late of Ipswich: the greater 
part of his men fell a sacrifice to the same fatal disorder. AtBrompton Grove, 
Mrs. Hamm, wife of John Francis Hamm, E*q. of Little Chelsea. Mr. Treasure* 
an emiqenr carcase-butcher, of Clare-street, Clare-market. WilMam iSkarpi 
miller, of Newport, Isle of Wight, well known in the literary world for his va* 
rious publications. At Worthy, Mr. Samuel Parker, many years master of~tM 
George Inn, Winchester. At Port-au-Prince, John Stewart, Esq. of Stenton, 
lieutenant of the 2oih regiment. At. his seat at Ax well, near Newcastle, Sir 
Thomas Clavering, Bart. LL. D. formerly many years representative in parlia* 
jnent for the county of Durham. At her house in Portmaib*stceet,. Port man* 
square, the Right Honourable Lady Helen Douglas, rehet of the late Admiral 
( Sir James Douglas, Bart. and aunt to the present Earl of Glasgow. At her 
house at Chelsea, Mrs. Elizabeth Ladbroke, relict of Richard Ladbroke, Esq. 
formerly of Frenches, in the county nf-Surrey. At Amsterdam, the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Buchanan, minister of the English church in that city. James Adams, 
Esq. of Albemarle-street, architect. Mr. John Boult, aged 81, the oldest cashier 
Of the Bank'of England. The Rev. Mr. Brook, reqtor of zHujoin Barnet, MkU 
'dlesex, and one of the chaplains in ordinary to his Royal highness the Princ* 
©f Wales. At the house of Sir Isaac Heard, Garter in the College of Arm% 
Mi ss Elizabeth Hayes, sister of Lady Heard. At Bath, the Countess of Poptfifc 
Lady of the Right Hon. the Ear! of Howth, of the kingdom of Ireland, Mc%» 
Rector, wife of Mr. Peter Rector, Esq. of Dover, in Kent, 


BANKRUPTS. ' 

JOHN Cobley, of Edmonton, Middlesex# buijdejr, Samuel Akeroyd* Jon*- 
than Hainsworth, and John Binns, all of Halifax* Yorkshire, carpet-onmofre- 
furers. Wm. Fry, of Bury-Court, St. Mary-Axe, merchant. Susannah WH- 
liames, of Paradise-buildings, Lambeth, haberdash®\ .George Tod, of Qfdtaoi- 
.street, Portman-square, carpenter. John Binns. ef Halli fax, in YoiMupft 
hosier. JonathanJiainsworth, of Halifax, Yorkshire, timber merchant, Rjan- 
cis Kilver, of Bath, coach-maker. Thomas Horribin, of Liverpool, merclauh 
Charles Blackford, of Aivechurch, Worcestershire, baker and meal men. •Tha- 
mas Lilly, of Bath, money-scrivener. Nathan Goddard, of Kingston-**** 

‘ Thames, in the county of Surrey, shopkeeper. George Lloyd, and Mary Mr 
shaw, late of Wormwood-street, London, hosiers. Thomas Humble, Mdbfc? 
shua Henderson, of the Strand, cabinet-makers. Alexander Weather^, »dt 
Crown and Sceptre court, St. James’s-street, taylor. Richard 
Batley, in Yorkshire, Maltster. James Aspin, of Margate, Kent, Unep 
Robert Davis, of Drury-iane, Middlesex, cheese- monger. Wm C<Xksb)%Of 
Birmingnam, factor. Wiliiam Simpson, late of Gibraltar, m«rtha«L ? bM* 
Teasc!ale,-pf Lime-street, London, broker. Joseph Penoel* oflhie BjHPUHgblf 
‘Leicester, woolcomber. Joseph Buxham and Frnnirjn Brncm, of Hrintohiiftii 
low-chandfers. James Bishop, of Worcester, liilltt WiUhm fllhUftWUi** 
Clifton, Gloucestershire, carpenter. Timothy Whitehead, of Halifa x/ jMfc 
shire, liquor-merchant. John Current, of Storrington, Sussex, miller. Charlei 
Brindsen, late of Marlborough, Wiltshire, sadler. Thomas Thompson, of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, broker. Edward Barker, of Brownlow-street, St. Giles’s, 
4 coarh^maker. Richard Kitchin, of Great Queen-street, L incol n’ s-inn -fields, 
‘coach -maker. Edmund Warne, of Totlenham'-coyrt-road, builder, WllliiP 
• Clack, of Noith-street, City Road,‘ London, carpenter add builder. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCE 

OF FREEMASONRY. 


T HE institution of Freemasonry has an absolute tendency to in- 
culcate every thing laudable and useful to society ; and its lead- 
ing qualities are. Philanthropy well directedj Morality pure, Secresy 
inviolable, and a taste for the Fine Arts. 

It may be observed, that Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, and all the other 
political legislators, have not been able to render their establishments 
durable ; and that, however sagacious might have been their laws, 
they had at no time the power to expand themselves over all coun- 
tries, and to all ages. Having little more in view than victories and 
conquests, military violence, and the elevation of one set of people 
above another, they were never universal, nor consonant to the taste, 
or genius/ or interest of all nations. Philanthropy was npt their 
bas is. The love of country, badly understood, and pushed into limits 
on which they should not verge, destroys often, in warlike republics, 
the love of general humanity. Men are not to be essentially distin- 
guished by the difference of tongues which they speak, of clothes 
which they wear, of countries which they inhabit, nor of dignities 
With* Which they are ornamented: the whole world is no other than 
one great republic, of which each nation is a family, and each indivi- 
dual a child. It was to revive and reanimate such maxims, that the 
Society of Freemasons was first instituted. The great design was to 
unite all men of sense, knowledge, and worthy qualities, not only by 
a reciprocal love of the fine arts, but still more by the great principles 
of virt ie, where the interest of the Fraternity might become that of 
the whole human race ; where all nations might increase all knowledge; 
and where every subject of every country might exert himself without 
jealousy, ljve without discord, and embrace mutually, without for- 
getting, or too scrupulously remembering, the spot in which he was 
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bom. What obligations do we not owe to those superior souls, who, 
Without listening to the suggestions of interest, or the natural desire 
to surpass others in power, first conceived an establishment whose 
end was the reunion of the understanding and the heart, to render 
both better by the contact? 

The sanctity which attends the moral qualities of the Society, is 
the next branch of the subject worthy of observation. Religious 
orders were instituted to render men more perfect Christians ; military 
orders were founded to inspire the love of glory; but the Order 
of- Freemasonry was instituted to form men into good citizens and 
good subjects; to make them inviolable in their promises, faithful 
votaries to the God of Friendship, and more lovers of liberality than 
of recompence. 

But Freemasonry is not bounded by the display of virtues merely 
civil. As a severe, savage, sorrowful, and misanthropic kind of phi- 
losophy disgusts its votaries, so the establishment under considera- 
tion renders men amiable, by the attraction of innocent pleasures, 
pure joys, and rational gaieties. The sentiments of this Society are 
not such as a world which loves ridicule may be tempted to suppose. 
Every vice of the head and heart is excluded : libertinism, itTeligion, 
incredulity, and debauchery are banished and unqualified* The 
meetings of the Masons resemble those amiable entertainments spokeq 
©f by Horace, where all those are made welcome guests, whose un- 
derstandings may be enlightened, whose hearts may be mended, or 
who may be any way emulous to excel in the true, the good, or 
the great. 

O noctes, ccenaeque Dcum, • 

Sermo oritur, non de villis, domibusve alienis ; 

— sed quod magis ad nos 

Pertinet, et nescire malum est agitamus: 

Utrumne divitifs homines. 

From the Society in question are banished all those disputes whidfc 
might alter the tranquillity of friendship, or interrupt that perfect 
harmony which cannot subsist but by rejecting all indecent excesses 
and every discordant passion. The obligation which is imposed upon 
this Order is, that each member is to protect a Brother by bis autlpr 
rity, to advise him by his abilities, to edify him by his virtues, to 
him in an exigence, to sacrifice all personal resentment, and to aedfc 
diligently for every thirlg that may contribute to the pleasure an£ 
profit of the Society. 

True it is, that this Society hath its secrets; but let not those 
are not initiated laugh at the confession ; for those figurative sigp 
and sacred words which constitute amongst Freemasons a languag* 
sometimes mute and sometimes eloquent, are only invented to 
vent imposition, and to communicate at the greatest distance, aiuMt 
know the true member from the false, of whatever countiy pr toagflp 
he may be. 

Another quality required by those who entefr into the Order of FfOffr 
masonry is the taste for all useful sciences, and liberal arts of all kiodfc 
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'Ehus die decorum expected from each of the members, is a work 
no academy nor university have so well established. The name 
of Freemason, therefore, ought not to be taken in a literal sense, as if 
fife insfitutors had been real workers in stone and in marble. They 
^frere hot only able architects, but many princes, both warlike and 
religious, dedicated their talents and their fortune, under this banner, 
to the Most High. M. M. 


A SERMON 

PREACHED AT THE ANNIVERSARY 

GRAND PROVINCIAL MEETING 

OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS, 

AT WEST MAILING, IN KENT, MAY 19, I 794. 

BY THE REV. JETHRO IN WOOD, B.A. 
Curate op sT. Paul's, deptpord, and master op the rectory 

HOUSE ACADEMY. 


Concluded from Page 318. 


W E pass;, my friends, hastily on tb our second adittonitibn, fear 
God ; Do any ask, as a preliminary to their intended entrance 
into ourRoy&l Obder, whether it contains any thing inconsistent with 
religion, or the essence of religion; the fear of God ; I answer without 
hesitation, upon the credit of this sacred place, where God dwelleth, 
NcH Yet* titat all who profess Masonry ate not religious, is as truly 
td he lamented^ as that all are not Christians who bear the name of 
Chrfct 4 , and the profession of Christianity. Bbt Masonry itself, in all 
kr sentiments, cdmmonies, and profession, bt&rs every characteristic 
of him who biaft' the universe ; lighted; wbrmed, and ornamented 
thie worid; with ail those orbs of light and heat which beautify the 
canopy bP heaven, and who without labour perfected the whole. By 
the sdenee of Masonry we are guided to Study the order, beauty, 
regtflarity, and usefulness, of all the mighty works in nature ; and by 
ka^fecepts and admonitions We aTe led from nature up to nature's 
Gwtf; Yea, my friends, Masonty leads us frdtn the beautiful building 
of lb# universe up to its Almighty architect; and binds us in the 
mdS*' Sacred obligations to fear him who can build and who can - 
cWfctrOy, who can raise, ahd who can pull dbwn. Yet not to fear : 
Wltft' (hit slavish fear as if he delighted to destroy, blit to fear with 
thatiiliai awe and reverence which becometh those who fear him who 
halff built on purpose to endure ; and who, thotfgh on account of the 
Vol. III. 3 C 
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destruction with which Satan hath injured hi$ works, must change 
them, yet will again make all things new, will again make allbeings 
nappy. 

Fear him, then, with a filial fear, better expressed by that better 
word, love, who, though the building hath been injured by the de^ 
fection of sin, will restore and ornament it with all its original orders 
regularity, beauty, excellency, and usefulness ; who will again adorn 
It with all its former beauty ; who will cleanse all its defiled vessels ; 
who will make it a beautiful temple for his own everlasting resi- 
dence ; who will manifest himself in all his glory to all its inhabitants ; 
and who will write upon its doors and door-posts, upon its windows 
and window-frames, upon its porches and pillars. Holiness to the 
Lord, felicity to all its innumerable inhabitants, and no admission, no, 
no admission to pain, or sorrow, or misery, or death. My friends at 
large, and Brethren in Masonry, fear God, that Great Architect, who 
builds and no one can wholly destroy ; and who will hereafter beau- 
tify, and no one shall be able to spoil. 

With our third admonition, Honour tbe King, we shall now hasten 
to conclude our subject. I am very sensible that it is the opinion of 
many, that a political subject is by no means a proper subject for 
pulpit disquisition, and especially is this observation made by those 
with whom our sentiments may happen to clash. The force of this 
observation I am ready at certain times, and in particular circum- 
stances, fully to admit ; but, my friends, in the' present day, when 
the consuming flames of a political furor have had, in so neighbouring 
a nation as that of France, that destructive tendency to pull down, or 
universally pollute, the temples of God, and all their holy things ; 
to kill, banish, or expose to the miserable necessity of living upon the 
charity of our nation, the priests of the temple ; in the present day, 
when it is a proof of patriotism to blaspheme God and his religion, 
and to substitute for adoration a licentious liberty and the decrees of 
tyrants ; when it is thought consistent with the rights of man to deny 
the existence of God, and the sovereignty of all his attributes ; and to 
substitute in the stead, a ridiculous equality, totally inconsistent with 
the present imperfect state qf man ; when it is the united effects of 
religion and patriotism to Jay aside all foe ideas of subordination upon 
which the happiness of man, both in a civil and religious sense,, so 
much depend; and to substitute rapine, plunder, murder: I say, 
when a political furor has produced such horrid effects as these so 
near us, and even among us the beginning of such things have made, 
daily make, and in a very recent instance have particularly mad& so 
alarming an appearance ; surely then politics become even a neces- 
sary part of our religion ; and in such a general defection .from eye iy 
thing which is consistent with true religion and patriotism, were yre, 
whom God has appointed the guides of your religious exercises, wholly 
to hold our peace, we might expect that the stones would cry put 
against either our insensibility or our disaffection. Ah l my beloved 
Brethren, let us recollect, that no where in .that wretched country 
could a body of Masons meet in the manner we are met ; first to pay. 
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without fear or distraction, our humble and devout addresses to out 
Right, our everlastingly Right Worshipful Master above ; and after 
that in peaceful, social, converse, to eat our bread with cheerfulness, 
and drink our wine with innocent mirth. And shall it then be 
thought an impertinent intrusion in this devout exercise, to add to 
Brotherly Love, and the fear of God, the necessary admonition we 
are now enforcing, “ Honour the King?" Surely no ! Of you I hope 
better things ; things wise for yourselves, wise for your families, wise 
for your friends, wise for ail your fellow-citizens. You, my beloved 
Brethren, all methinks will gladly suffer the exhortation. Honour 
hint who, with all his power, so fully preserves to us the enjoyment 
of the present pleasant privilege, with ten thousand more which time 
permits us not to mention. Honour him whose eldest son is, in the 
present day, the first great ornament of your community, and who, 
with his other brothers, Brethren of our Royal Order, is a zealous 
assistant in the preservation of all your happiest privileges. Honour 
him who, in union with the lords and commons of the nation, forms 
such a constitution as, with all its excellencies, is not to be found in 
all the world besides. Honour him who in his civil capacity is, as 
far as human ability will permit and enable him, the great representa- 
tive of the King of Heaven. Honour him who as a husband, father, 
friend, is a shining pattern for the best of imitations. Honour him 
with your words, and speak well of his name. Honour him with 
your persons, which, should his government be subverted, would be 
in immediate danger. Honour him with your fortunes, if in the pre- 
sent critical moment he should, with the advice of his parliament, ask 
a portion for his own and your defence. This advice, 1 aver, is good 
for all, whoever hear my voice ; but with respect to Masons I scruple 
not to say, anck woe is me if as a minister of the high God, and of 
that church of which the King is the temporal head, woe is me if I 
am not faithful to my trust and to my commission ; if you obey not 
this admonition in conjunction with the other two, with zeal, steadi- 
ness, and perseverance, you, if I am not totally mistaken, act repug- - 
nant to all the order of your Community; you forfeit/if I at all un- 
derstand them, your most sacred obligations ; you run, if I know any 
thing of the matter, you run contrary to the spirit and tenor of all 
your lectures. In short, if you obey not this admonition, you are 
not, if I may be permitted at all to judge, good men nor good Masons, 
Excuse my freedom of speech ; you have called me to speak amongst 
you, and I must be faithful to God, my conscience, and my King. 

I therefore again advise that,- as good Masons, as good men, as good 
citizens, you would love the Brotherhood, fear God, and honour the 
King; and whether in our families, in our neighbourhood, in the 
church, in our Lodge, oir even in the cheerful, social, festive hour, 
let it be the wish of the heart, and the sound of every voice indited 
by the heart, that God would save the King, and by him preserve to 
ys al} our civil, religious, and Masonic privileges ; to which, I trust, 

3 C z 
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with one heart and one voice^ we shall all readily say. Amen, and 

Amen. 

Now to God tbe Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
be ascribed, as is most due, all power, might, majesty, and dominion, 
pow and for ever. Amen. 


MASONIC PRECEPTS , 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 

FOR THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE- 

-• 

( Continued from Page 3 23. 


VII. Cultivation of One’s Self. 

B Y making thus the prosperity of mankind the object of thy 
labours, do not lose sight of the necessity of forwarding thy own 
perfection, and do not neglect the concerns of thy immortal soul. 

Often unveil and examine thy heart to discover its most secret dis- 
positions : the knowledge of one’s self is the sum of all Masonic 
precepts. 

Thy soul is the rough ashlar which thou must labour and polish ; 
thou canst not do homage more worthy of the Supreme Being than 
w hen thou ofFerest up to him regular desires and inclinations, and 
restrained passions. 

By strictness and modesty in thy moral conduct acquire the esteem 
Of the world. 

Distinguish thyself by discipline, rectitude, love of truth, and hu- 
mility. 

Pride is the most dangerous enemy of mankipd, and the source of 
all their evils. 

Do not look back to the point from which thou proceedest, this 
w r ould retard thy career ; let thy eye continually be cast towards tbe 
goal ; the short time of thy journey will hardly afford thee tbe hope of 
arriving at it. 

To compare thyself with those that are possessed of inferior fa- 
culties, would be a dangerous flattery of thyself ; rather let a virtuous 
emulation animate thee when thou perceivest superior talents. 

Let thy tongue be a faithful interpreter of thy heart. A Mason 
who could abandon candour, and hide himself behind the mask of 
dissimulation and deceit, would be unworthy to sit amongst us; he 
would sow upon our peaceable soil the seed of distrust and disseo* 
tion, and soon become the abomination and the scourge of our as- 
semblies. 
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- May the sublime Idea, that thou walkest before the eyes of the 
Omnipresent, strengthen and support thee. 

Review daily the vow of mending thy life. Watch and meditate, 
and call to thy recollection at -night a noble action, or a victory over 
thy passions, then lay down thy head in peace and gather new 
strength. 

Finally, study eagerly the meaning of the hieroglyphics and em- 
blems which the Order lays before thee: even nature does not always 
unveil her secrets ; she must be observed, compared, and frequently 
watched with attention in her operations. 

Of all the sciences on whose extensive field the industry of men 
gather useful illustrations, none will afford thy heart heavenly satis- 
faction, but that winch instructed thee in thy relation to God and 
the creation. 

VIII. Duties towards Brethren, 

AMONGST the numberless inhabitants of the earth, thou hast 
chosen, by a voluntary vow, the Freemasons as Brethren. 

Therefore never forget, that every Freemason, without distinction > 
of the profession of his faith, country, or rank, the moment he of- 
fers thee his right hand, as the emblem of brotherly confidence, has 
a sacred claim upon thy assistance and friendship. 

Equality was the first lot of nature, but was soon swerved 
from. 

The Mason restores the original rights of mankind ; he never sa- 
crifices to vulgar prejudices ; the sacred Plumb-rule amongst usputs 
all ranks on a level. 

Nevertheless, honour the distinctions of rank in civil life, which 
society has introduced or permitted. 

Oft are those gradations the productions of pride ; but pride it 
would be in thee to struggle against or to disavow those distinction* 
which civil society acknowledges. 

But take care not to introduce profane pre-eminencies into our 
temples, they are monsters to us. 

Lay down thy titles and ribbons at the door of the Lodge, and 
approach attended only by the train of thy virtues. 

In our assemblies, step behind him who is more virtuous and 
more Enlightened : the dignity which distinguishes thee in the world 
remains unnoticed here. 

Be not ashamed of an 'insignificant, but honest, man out of the 
Lodge, whom thou hast acknowledged a short time before as a 
Brother ; the Order would then be ashamed of thee also, and send 
thee back to the profane theatre of the world, there to exercise thy 
pride. 

Is thy Brother in danger — haste thou to his assistance, and hesi- 
tate not to endanger thy own life for him. 

Is he distressed — open thy purse to him, and rejoice in having 
found an opportunity to make so benign an use of thy gold. 
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Thy Obligation compels thee to be benevolent to mankind, but in 
particular to thy Brother. 

Is he blinded by errors, and hastens towards a precipice-— take 
up the brotherly arms of rational representations, and stop him. 

Reconduct the wavering creatures of God to the path of virtue, 
and raise up the fallen. 

Hast thou an animosity against thy Brother, on account of real 
or imaginary offences — let not the sun set before thy reconciliation. 

Call in an unprejudiced arbitrator, and invite him to brotherly 
mediation. 

But never step over our threshold, unless thy heart is clear of 
hatred and vengeance. 

In vain wouldst thou attempt to supplicate down into our temples 
the Eternal, if they were not ornamented by the virtues of our Bre- 
thren, and consecrated by their unanimity. 

IX. Duties towards the Order. 

BY having admitted thee to partake of the advantages which 
are the consequences of our alliance, thou hast resigned a part of 
thy natural liberty. 

Fulfil with religious strictness all those moral duties which the 
Order prescribes thee. 

Fellow its wise precepts, and honour those, who, by the confi- 
dence of the Brethren, have been made the Guardians of the laws, 
and the interpreters of the Universal union. 

Thy will is subordinate, in the Order, to the will of the law, and 
thy superiors. 

Thou wouldst not be a true Brother, if thou wouldst resist this 
subordination, so very requisite in every society, and nothing would 
remain for us then, but to banish thee from among us. 

In particular have we a law, the inviolable compliance with which 
thou hast promised before the face of Heaven ; it is the strictest 
silence concerning our rites, ceremonies, signs, and the form of our 
alliance. 

Do not imagine that this obligation is less sacred than that which 
thou takest in civil life. 

Thou wert free when it was administered to thee : but it is not 
now at thy option to violate it; the Eternal, whom thou hast in- 
voked to witness it, has ratified it. 

Tremble at the punishments of peijury ; never couldst thou escape 
the gnawing reproaches of thy own heart. 

Thou wouldst lose for ever the esteem and the confidence of a 
.numerous Society, who would have an undoubted right to declare 
thee to be a perjured and infamous being. 

Conclusion. 

SHOULD these Precepts, which the Order communicates to thee, 
to make the path to truth and happiness sjnooth, imprint themselvet 
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deep into thy heart, open to the impressions of virtue ; shouldst thou 
make those excellent principles thy own, which distinguish each step 
of thy Masonic career, and render them the plumb-line of all thy 
actions — O Brother ! how great would be our joy ! Then wouldst 
thou answer thy exalted destination : thou wouldst resume that re- 
semblance with Cpd, which was the Share of man: in his state of 
innocence, which is the object of Religion, and. the principal end- 
of Masonic initiation : thou wouldst be once more the favourite of 
Heaven; the, abundance of its blessings would be poured over thee, 
and, acquiring the title of a wise, free, happy and firm man, thou 
•wouldst run thy terrestrial career as — 

The Benefactor of Mankind , and the Pattern of thy Brethren . ■ 


EXTRACT FROM THE PRECEDING RULES. 

I. 

Adore the Most High, by whose order every, thing that .exists 
had its origin, by whose unremitting operations every thing is pre- 
served. 

, Bend thy knees before the incarnate Word, and praise Providence, 
which caused thee to be born in the bosom of Christianity. 

Confess this divine religion every where, and let none of its du-< 
ties go unfulfilled. 

Let every one of thy actions be distinguished by enlightened piety, 
without bigotry and fanaticism. 

II. 

Remember always, that Man is the Master-piece of the Creation, 
because God himself animated him with his breath. 

Be sensible of the immortality of thy soul, and separate from 
this heavenly, unperishable being all that is foreign to it, 

III. 

Thy first homage thou owest to the Deity ; the second to the au- 
thority of civil society. 

Honour the fathers of the state ; love thy country ; be religiously 
scrupulous in the fulfilling of all the duties of a good citizen: con- 
sider that they are become sacred by the voluntary Masonic vow, » 
aud that the violation of them, which in a profane man would be 
weakness, in thee would b£ hypocrisy and criminality. 

IV. 

• 

Love affectionately all those who, as offsprings of the same pro- 
genitor, have like thee the same form,' the same wants, and an im- 
mortal soul. 

The mother country of a Mason is the world; all that concerns 
mankind is contained within the circle of his compass. 
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Honour the Order of Freemason*, which ha» e$tendfed HfctfF a# 
ftr a* enlightened reason; and' come to our fiempfe* to dd 
10 the sacred rights df humanity. "* 

V. 

God suffer* men to partake of the? unlimited, eteriral happiness 
Which he found from eternity ih Himself. 

Stride to resemble thit divine Original, lty making ail mankifid as 
happy as thou canst; nothing good can he imagined that is noTatrt 
object df thy activity. 

Effectual and universal .benevolence be the Plumb-rule of thy 
action*. 

Anticipate the cries of the miserable, or at least remain not insen- 
sible to them. 

Detest avarice apd ostentation. Do not look for the reward of 
virtue in the" plaudits of the multitude, bat in the innermost recesses 
of thy own heart; and if thou canst not make as many happy as 
thou wishest, reflect on the sacred tie of benevolence that unites us, 
and exert thyself to the utmost at our fruitful labours. 

VI. 

Be affable and serviceable. Kindle virtue in every heart. 

Rejoice at thy neighbour’s prosperity, and never embitter it with 
envy. 

Forgive thy enemy, and if thou wouldst revenge thyself on him — * 
do it by benevolence. 

Fulfil, by that means, one of the most exalted 1 commands of Re- 
ligion, and pursue the career of thy original dignity. 

VII. 

Scrutinise thy heart to discover its most secret dispositions. 

Thy soul is the rough ashlar, which thou shalt polish. 

Offer up to the Deity regular inclinations and restrained passions* 

Let thy course of life be without blemish and chaste, thy soul pe- 
netrated with love of truth, candid and modest. 

Beware of the dismal consequences of pride ; pride’ it was’ that 
first caused the degradation of man. 

Study the meaning of our emblems ; under their veil important 
satisfactory truths are concealed : meditations alone will improve 
thee, 

VIII. 

Every Freemason, without any consideration to what sect of re- 
ligion he belongs, where he is born, or what rank he holds, is thy 
brother^ and has a claim upon thy assistance. 

Honour in human society the adopted gradations of rank*: in our' 
assemblies we acknowledge only the preference of virtue to vice. 

ffeware of introducing amongst us profane distinctions, by which 
equality would suffer ; and be not ashamed before the world of an 
honest man whom thou hast acknowledged as a Brother. 
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; ^Hasie to his assistance. Guide the erring. 

Offer thy hand to lift up the fallen, and let not the sun set before 
the* art reconciled with thy brother. 

It is only by unanimity that our labour can prosper. 

IX. 

Bk faithful in fulfilling all obligations in which thou hast engaged 
as a Freemason. < 

Revere and obey thy superiors, for they speak in the name of the 
law. 

Keep always in sight the obligation of secrecy ; shouldst thou ever 
violate it, thou wouldst find the torturer in thy heart, and become the 
horror of all thy Brethren. 


SELECT PAPERS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

JtEAD BEFORE A LITERARY SOCIETY IN LONDON. 

No. IV. 

THE NATURE OF SENSIBILITY , 

AND ITS INFLUENCE ON MANKIND, CONSIDERED. 

BY MR. T. REDDER. 


P ERHAPS there is not a word in the whole English vocabulary 
that has caused more altercation than this of Sensibility, nor has 
it proved a source of less affectation; while affectation, in this as iuaU 
other cases, has only been the betrayer of ignorance. Some, being 
unable to account for it on rational principles^ have called it (thougp 
very prettily) a sixth sense ; others nave ascribed it to tfie immediate 
influence of the Deity; while a third set, and by far the most nu- 
merous, hav^discovered it to arise from a peculiarity of constitution ; 
and though the signification of it has been limited by them to little ' 
more than a disposition to sympathize with the afflicted, and though 
they allow that where it exists it may be improved ; yet do they una- 
nimously agree, that when nature has not been so bountiful as to 
bestow it on us at our birth, all attempts to acquire it will be 
equally ineffectual. % , 

I shall not for a moment be suspected of alluding to philosophers 
in the above description; as I can produce nothing worthy the atten- 
tion of that denomination of men, I pursue an humbler track, content 
if my first essay ‘be suffered by them to pass without contempt. 

Hitherto ray observations have reference to two classes of people, 
either of which, as it is, I fear, far more numerous than that of phffo? 
VOL. Ill, 3D 
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aophers, deserves attention ; I mean those of novel writers, and tictv*! 
areaders. When these tell you sensibility must be born with you, as 
they call it, they speak more truth than they intend, or are aware of; 
for, not to possess sensibility, is not to exist * . ^ ^ 

When the passions, by frequent exercise, in all their various com- 
binations and degrees, become extremely irritable, they produce a 
-state of mind which not only disposes but obliges the possessor to 
feel with peculiar acuteness all the pain .and pleasure which comes 
under either his own immediate experience or observation, and those 
who possess this state of mind in the highest degree have, in my 
opinion, the greatest share of sensibility. 

If this be the true origin of sensibility, it follows that, as none can 
be without passions, all must possess sensibility in a greater or less 
measure, proportioned to the exercise those passions have experienced 
6ince the commencement of their existence ; and, as a confirmation 
of the truth of this definition, it is obvious, that sensibility is seldom 
or never discovered in this exalted state among the lower orders of 
mankind, I mean the absolutely illiterate, who have jia means of 
acquiring it by conversation. 

Nothing contributes more toward the attainment of this state of 
mind than novel-reading; here the passions, by being excited, asso- 
ciated, or contrasted, are much heightened and improved, while the 
impulse of nature, the situation of life, or a thousand other circum- 
stances which escape common observation, exercise one passion in 
preference, and often to the prejudice of the. rest, producing caucji of 
that difference which we cannot help perceiving in human minds* 

Let U6 endeavour to illustrate this by example. — A girl, young 
and inexperienced, takes up a novel ; all her passions are quickly 
afloat; but the design of the author, and the appointment of nature, 
single out love for her particular attention ; by degrees she perceives 
with what miraculous propriety the mental and personal beauties -of 
"the hero of the piece attach themselves to the person whom accident 
has made the object of her affection : from that time it becomes more 
interesting than ever? she lays down the book, but imagination, that 
busy principle, ransacks the stores of memory, and having collected 
all the materials she can furnish toward the business in hand, sets 
itself with wonderful ingenuity to combine them, and thereby pro- 
duce new ; the result is, a numerous, and often contradictory heap 
of qualifications, which, without consideration or order, ate bestowed 
on the man of her heart ; he not unfrequently exhibiting the same 
ridiculous appearance that an ordinary woman makes whose pifevadb 
ing passion has^imposed on her a load of firiery, set off With ribbands 
of every breadth, form, and colour !— The object thus becoming hef 
own, in the most proper sense of the word (for she made him}, what 
wonder if she love him with increasing violence, a violerice which* if 
not moderated by nearer acquaintance, converts the irritability into 
inflammation, induces madness, and perhaps death. 

Thus, too, when a person whose compassion is, from the same 
cause, in high cultivation, sees another in distress, the idea arising!* 
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barren and unproductive ; on the contrary, it calls tip a thousand 
{©there' which before laid dormant; these operating on each other 
produce auch sensibility as, unless relieved by the removal of the 
cause, or superseded by another state of mind of greater urgency, 
renders the - person more wretched than the object he contemplates, 
white from the nature of exercise this must be felt on every succeeds 
ing occasion with accumulated poignancy : and if the misfortunes of 
others have- such effect, we may reasonably suppose even a small 
degree of personal pain wilhbe scarcely tolerable. 

. i When that tyrant-passiotir fear is much employed by tales of de- 
parted spirits, ghosts, witches, &c. it degenerates into superstition; 
one of the greatest calamities that can befal poor human nature ; often 
defying the utmost pains and care taken to eradicate it, and while un-* 
removed, nothing in the world can bestow happiness. Some of those 
ibeautiful lines Thomson has used to describe the effect of absence, 
aeem particularly applicable, especially at night ; 

— — What fantastic scenes arous’d 
Rage in each thought, by musing fancy fed. 

Chill the warm cheek, and blast the bloom of life ! 

— —Yon glorious arch 
Contracted bends into a dusky vault ! 

All nature fades extinct, whilst that alone 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses ev’ry thought. 

Fills ev*ry sense, and pants in ev’ry vein ! 

Consequences like these must always arise where one passion is 
suffered to predominate in a dangerous degree over the rest; for 
where they exist in tolerably just proportion in the mind of a novel 
reader, they excite an agreeable but confused jumble of sensations, 
which though he can neither separate, describe, or even distinguish, 
he is nevertheless very much disposed to value himself upon ; herein 
resembling a butterfly, who in passing from flower to flower troubles 
not himself to account for its nature or use, it being sufficient for him 
if it be sweet. 

Mr. Hume has written an essay to show what a desirable thing it 
would be to cultivate a sensibility to pleasure, and deaden it to the 
sense of pain ; bbt, beside that in order to the attainment of this (in 
my opinion) not-to-be-desired end, a narrow short-sighted passion 
of self-love must predominate, the thing seems absolutely impracti- 
cable, —Who that has not known sickness can properly enjoy health ? 
Does not our emerging from a dismal night, marked with storms, 
Wrecks^ and devastation, render morning a thousand times more 
Welcome and more lovely ? Or who hugs liberty so closely to his 
bosom# or knows the value of his prize so well, as the man who has 
lately escaped from the hornara of a dungeon ? Take away contrast, 
and you reduce pleasure to a very insipid thing indeed. 

It has very frequendy been asked, whether it be an advantage to 
possess sensibility or not. Poets feel a subtle and refined pleasure 
in describing what, according To them, may very well be called the 
ebqrms of apadiy ; and they say of Dr. Johnson# or he has said of 

3 D Z 
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himself, I forget which, that be was never so happy as when delineating 
the miseries of human life. Dr. Hartley ahd Dr. Priestley,, making 
an estimate of the happiness and misery in the world, have given it in 
favour of the former and sensibility. But why have recurrence to 
such methods to establish the value of this state of mind ? If the pas- 
sions were bestowed as the means of happiness, then to improve the 
means will be to increase the end. To ask if sensibility be better 
than apathy, is to ask if knowledge be better than ignorance, or if to 
possess refined taste (which seems to mfelto be only the perfection of 
knowledge) be better than to be without it; notwithstanding that more 
knowledge brings us acquainted with more woe, and he that possesses 
refined taste is perpetually liable to be disgusted at the want of it in 
others : for was i lever known that a man possessed any considerable 
share of knowledge or taste which he would be glad to ttnlearn ? 
Then may we reasonably suppose, that the good arising from afl 
these overpowers the Hi, for no man can bfc in love with pain. 

It appears, then, that sensibility arising from the due exercise of 
the passions is necessary to determine the value arid extent of the ob- 
ligation we owe to the Deity ; and that without ,it none can enjoyrthe 
true relish of life. ■ . .. * 


ODE TO SENSIBILITY. 


AH! what art thou whose soft controtil 
Falls on the passions’ silver strings. 

Whence heav’nly Harmony up$prings> * . . .1* : J 

And bathes in ex tasy the human soul ? t t % K . a. 

Bo! whilst amid the quivering chords J> ’' 

Thy magic fingers tvrldty roam ,' 5 ! - 

Ideas yet unknown to words i rA • 

Of mingling painsaadpleasuresqome ! , 

Enritotitr^ Hotn;, cold dewy FEAh, l:Jl 1 : 

Brfght JoV, and MEiANUtoir pale, : .Jr ; • m i a- ' 
Aversion and Desire appear, n < m: 

H^jTR«q ar*d l*y%' by-ta*#* pr#y*ij ! . - >rr" .* 


The^e-own pew’r^lirine^ ; 

Arise,, increase, opposed combine, . 

And all npentai blw offfwoo . 

Whifih mortals can endure bestow., . ■ , , * (f?j 

liet ^se who acorn «hy polished Wiy ’ 

Sink to. ignoble apathy. , \ i * i j<. 
Whate’er thy votary betide, tV t . -j 

Be his companion and his guide, . . 

Shdiild Fortune smile, thou’lf teach lii$ heaff 1 ’ * 
Both enjoyed to impart ; • 

Brat should he, which, is likttier Jar, . i uio, 
Breathe qf'lifp’s lowly yaie file ; 

Spreading tree, a flow’ry field, , 

Shall greater joy than cities yield; 

He’ll prize an htimblo crttst with thee ' ^ J 

More thdn ; the pbtt^ df BbfcdRYjf' . .. 

Aadtpurear^ioy^ shall- tkils^t\jrd t 
Than wine high mantling on the board* 


! 1 MfO'l 
i - . 'nut 

.■ i • . * .u 
>i ^ *o.' li :o 

.* -a sr...i 
. ' > • j .* Lm ft 
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< ’ an i< .t 
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_ t ri v.jhi 1.. What th<u%h he lire and die uulpNWTi, r „ 

, . .. . \Jnwept, his head without a stope, , 

More truly has he tasted life 

J ' n ‘ ; lhan all the' sens of Wealth and STHfre, '* 1 ' ' ~ 

' jf ' ■ 'And when it* ebbing tide is spent, - -■ 

Rites more toleet, more innocent ! • . 


MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


FREEMASONS AT NAPLES. 


Concluded from Page • j *7. 


Mt 


- 1 ? I Mr 

TTJALLANTE having in this manner, as already rajated, lost hw 
t jL labour and his money, quitted Naples and retired to Vetr^afr 
.the distance of thirty miles from the capital,/ The new process 
against the Freemasons was hardly begun whenPallante, though at 
a distance, endeavoured to stop its course, by. representing to the 
Judges strong exceptions, as he thought, against Crisconio. The 
^Marquis Tanuoci, who always supported Pallaate, and even directed 
[himrift all his motions, endeavoured to obtain a reading of them ip 
Open court. But Ponsaiid's advocate represented to his raaiesty, 
that there "was an e^tablished law forbidding the acceptance 91 a ny 
’Mich pdpats, after the information of a process y^as ; once begun. 
•The King then gave orders to the tribunal to continue the trial with- 
out reading them. The second information wa$ soon finished, and 
*he result was conformable to the facts as related in this history. 

When it was complete Pallanfie,; whose turn it was to defend him- 
self, received an order, after eighteen months absence, to repair to 
.Naples. He had his own house as a prison* and ajguard set over 
Alim. As all his former designs and stratagems had miscarried, he 
had recourse to the last. Tire reader may remember he had for- 
merly been accused of preparing the Lodge in the manner above 
•related: till then he had* constantly ♦ denied it; but seeing what turn 
things had taken, he thought proper to make a true confession, and 
had the confidence to give the name of a pious fraud to his infamous 
proceedings. According to his opinion, it was a laudable action *9 
•impose on the public authority, and the name of two kings ; — the 
corruption of witnesses, in order to betray innocent people, he 
•deemed meritorious falsehood to his prince, worthy praise ; — poi- 
soning, a necessary act; — in short, all the crimes he had been guilty 
of merited the applause of the world. 

While he endeavoured to colour over his crimes in this manner, 
|ie put every thing in practice in order to gain tinte. He endea^ 
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voured to render the judges Suspicions to the natioft, though they 
were men of the greatest honour, raised above all servile tear, of 
perfect integrity, in short, men who seemed to be inspired with the 
noble ardour of the antient Romans, and formed- to serve as lessons 
to this corrupted age. Among these honourable add respectable 
names' were the Marquis Cifo , Patrizio , the Marquis D* A vena, the 
Duke de Loretto, Palmiero, Crisconio, the Marquis Granite, &c. 
Besides these there were some judges who, from well-known too* 
fives, supported Pallante. 

In this manner was the throne and public jussice abused. The 
indulgence of the king, joined to the slowness of the proceedings, 
for which Naples is more remarkable than any court in Europe, 
favoured his artifices; and there is great appearance that it will be 
some years before this affair is concluded, unless some" unexpected 
event should destroy the batteries of wickedness, and reestablish 
the rights of persecuted innocence. 

This is the actual state of the parties. While this man (I mean 
Pallante) who is lost to all sense of shame, and whose crimes are 
"ah abomination to society, dares openly boast of actions which 
£very other Would endeavour to Conceal, or disguise tinder the veil 
of weakness, his adversaries, honest and peaceable citizens, stiff grioan 
under the weight of treachery, though their only crime is their vir- 
tuous actions of benevolence to all mankind. Their judges are men 
of understanding, and upright; — reason and truth are seated itt the 
midst of them. The king loves and protects virtue ;-^-the queen is 
♦he benefactress of innocence. The slander appears barefacted to all 
the worid ; nothing is wanting to the law but a single 1 formality -^the 
confessidn of the criminal. In the present case, the civil Jaws’ are 
•sufficient to absolve the innocent. I shall not appeal to the holy law 
“of nature, which ordains the toleration of those who commit no evil; 
and why? this law is now of no further authority. The ‘genius of 
truth will at last open the annals of humanity, impatient to transmit 
'the event to that posterity which judge men in power; and: which 
will one day pretiounce the doom of their infamy or glory; ’ 

While this treatise was under the hands of the writer, another pev*- 
secution was raised against the Freemasons of Aix-la-Chapeile, winch 
will deserve to be added to the foregoing recital, r ■*: - ^ 

A Dominican of the name of Louis Grud2man,*a native x*f"May* 
erice, preaching at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the time' of Lent, on the ^ab- 
ject of Christian charity, benevolence; mildness ■*- having exhausted 
these topics, thought proper to exercise his ministry by railing against 
the society of Freemasons. He painted them in the blackest cdomrsy 
and,’ the better to adapt himself to the ears of the populace, be Joud^ 
ed them publicly with the sweet epithets Of villains,* cut-thifoatS|’ 
sorfcerers, so — m— tes, &c. to which he added, by way of high cobm- 
plitnent, the term of forerunners or harbingers ofothe antichrist, at 
more proper to strike an impression in the minds of the. vulgar;-^ 
• He assured his auditory* on the word of aw > honest man, that the 
heavenly fire, which formerly consumed Sodo|nand Ck)mprrba, wo^t 
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feat be longbefore it would descend and exterminate those incarnattf 
children of the devil. 

* . The .magistrate, considering how dangerous the fury of themonks 
Often proves in the minds of the populace, thought it hi^ duty to ap- 
pease the zeal of the preacher by an act of authority, in causing tp 
be read the mandamus from the pope, wherein stood confirmed the 
apostolical excommunication against the Freemasons, and ordaining 
severe penalties against all those that should favour or frequent their 
assemblies. The reverend father, instead of being appeased by this 
prudent step of the magistrate, renewed his clamours with double 
force : supported by public authority, he roared out his invectives 
with the utmost violence. The populace became raving mad ; the 
priest* with a crucifix in his hand, conjured them by that holy image* 
the model of .charity and benevolence, to assist him in the extirpa- 
tion of those devils, the enemies and scourge of Christianity. 

The monk was joined by a capuchin friar* of thename of Schuift, 
who, on his part, exhorted .all zealous catholics to treat the Free- 
masons as pagans, who denied the existence of a God, and as a 
people under the immediate vengeance of heaven. He, even decla- 
red, that all those who should entertain them, lodge them, or live 
with them, should be liable to the same punishment. He added, 
also, that those who should know any of their neighbours to be Free- 
masons, and neglect to accuse them before the confession at Easter, 
should be doubly excommunicated ; and that noone, except the holy 
father, should h^ve the power . to free them from the excommunica- 
tion. . IF any one should die in this predicament, and be imprudently 
buried in holy ground, his body must be immediately taken up and 
thrown on the highway, to be devoured by wild beasts, and the earth 
purified where it had lain. 

After these sermons, or rather invectives, against the Freemasons, 
several persons suspected to be such were publicly insulted and im- 
prisoned ; they dare not shew themselves in the streets, for fear of 
becoming victims to persecution and a blind religious zeal: such 
cruel and outrageous scenes disturb the public tranquillity. On the 
other hand, the Freemasons are rather to be envied than pitied * — 
they would be unworthy the esteem of wise men, were they coun- 
tenanced by the monks and the common people. 

Men of knowledge and understanding will always be able to put 
a proper value on noble and virtuous actions ; whoever, therefore, 
ibises' himself above the suspicions of mean souls, will suspend a too 
hasty judgment before he knows what the Freemasons truly are: 
When 'he is properly informed, he will regard them with esteem and. 
admiration, as a respectable body, whose charity extends from pole 
to pole, over all the human race. By the choice of those who 
compose the heads of this society, he will be convinced that their 
sole aim is the practice of virtue. If they become Masons them- 
selves, they will behold at once the beauty and grandeur of the in- 
stitution; — they will then see the necessity of that secret so ’truly 
observed by all real Freemasons. Their deeds are known and spread 
all over the world; their works are multiplied. by those heavenly vir» 
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lues of Charity and Beneuofeace ; nothing remains cOncbalcdbut the 
laboratory, or working Lodge. M. 

JV. B. The foregoing, little treatise on the Freemasons at Naples 
is certainly not alt that bos been written on that subject; but whether 
any further publication has reached this kingdom is more than we know . 
If any of our Readers could favour us with such information as might lead 
to a discovery of what may remain, it would be obliging . We have trans- 
lated and published , however , the intire work which fell into our bands , 


ANECDOTES OF ; ' 

HENRIETTE DE COLIGNT> . " .■ .< 

SINCfe MADAME DE LA SUZE. " 

-Ttnutarf rr.w i i surs a 

T HE County her husband, was exceedingly jealous of her ^Ofigb 
without cause) ; and this made him form the resolution^ cpq~ 
fining her to his country seat. It is said that the countess, in order 
to evade thegping thither, abjured the Protestant religion, which sbf 


till then professed, as well as her husband ; and which gave occasion 
to a boii-mot of the ftueea of Sweden, that “ Madam de la §u&e had 
become a Catholic^ that she might not converse with her husband 
“ in this world or the next.” Their disagreement augmented daily, 
which inspired the countess with a resolution of suing for a divorce* 
in which she succeeded, leaving offered her husband twenty-fiv^ thou* 
sand ecus not to oppose it (which he joyfully accepted). The mar* 
riage was dissolved by an arret of Parliament. A certain wit m]»da 
die following remark on this affair : That the couptess had lost jo^oa 
ecus on the occasion ; for that had she waited some time longer, instead 
of giving 25,000, she. would have received thatsum from him to got rid 
of her. . Soon after her divorce her debts accumulated to auch 
gree, thatpne morning her maid came to acquaint her, that a. $beri|ra 
officer WRs in the house with a written order to seize her furniture* 
She ordered the officer to come to her apartment, though in 
bed ; and ^treated he would allow her two hpurs mPf£ sleeg^/ataahe 
had rested very ill in the night; which request he complied^ 

She slept till ten, and then dressed herself and^e.ni 
officer to dispose of the furniture as he pleased., . 
tillon pleaded in the Parliament of Paris against ttye Cauntess. 
ladies met in the great hall of the palace ; M- de la : Fp^MSB3H 
banding M. de Chatillon; the couqtesa waf accompauie^jKhm 
famous Benserade, and some other poofs of reputation,, 
Feuillade remarking, said to the countess, in £n uopiqal nignrag^ 
with the perfect air of a Gascon, I see, madam, you have rnime on 
your side, and we have reason. The countess, stung with the sharp- 
ness of the satire, answered haughtily, ' and in anger. If so* Sir, it 
cannot be said that we plead without rhime or reason. .Ill -40 Y 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF 

THE RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY ORDER Of' 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 

OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 

BY J. WATKINS , LL. D> 


Continued frorti Page 336 . 


T HE acquisition of Ascalon was of the greatest consgquencfe to 
the Christians in the East, and this was sensibly perceived 
throughout Europe. 

The military orders increased of course in reputation and riches ; 
and that of the Temple soon obtained a decided preeminence. 

About a. d. 1153, Don Pedro Dartal, first baron of the kingdom 
of Arragon, gave to the military orders the city of Borgia, with its 
appendages. 

At this period their virtues entitled them to such distinguished 
fkvours, at least; if the description given of the Templars by St. Ber- 
nard be true : “ These military friars,” says he, “ live together in 
* a pleasant, ceconomical manner, without wives or children. Their 
“ property is in common* and they have no will but that of the com- 
w munity. They are ever in a state of virtuous activity ; when 
a not engaged in the field against the infidels, they are employed in 
H fitting their armour, or in religious exercises. Unbecoming lan- 
* guage, or intemperate mirth, is not observed among them; They 
** are averse to all kinds of gaming, and are even not allowed the 
“ diversion of hunting. Immoral songs and discourses are severely 
“ prohibited to them. Their appearance is grave, and their demea- 
u nour solemn. When they enter upon an engagement, they are 
tc armed within with faith, atid without With steel, the latter being 
€€ entirely plain. Their arms are their only ornaments, which they 
exercise to the terror of the infidels, and the joy of the Christians. 
** Their trust is in the God of Hosts ; and in his service they eager- 
u !y court a gl or ious victory, or a religious and glorious death 

This high character, however, it must be confessed, did not long 
properly attach to them. Encrease of wealth and power, brought 
With it avarice and ambition. 

In the year 1168, Amaury, king of Jerusalem, declared war against 
the sdltan of Egypt, though it was but a little before he had con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive treaty with him. His view here- 
in were conquest; and he was assisted in them by the Hospitallers; 
jbut the Knights of the Temple, infinitely to their honour, absolutely 


, * Exhortetio ad Milites Tempi i, 
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refused to join in so unjust an attack, 49 they considered ,it )r fo he 
contrary to religion and conscience. \ i, 

, The Egyptians had recourse to Noraddin, sultan of Aleppo, for 
assistance. That prince sent a prodigqxif army into £gypt, under 
the command of Siracon, who soon obliged the Christians to xetr^t 
into Palestine with loss and disgrace. Having accomplished 'this 
service, he assassinated the Egyptian prince, and was proc|auheI 
sultan in his stead. He survived his new dignity only two mpnt}i§, 
and left the throne to his nephew, the celebrated Saladine, who was 
confirmed in it by Noraddin. On the death of the latter, Saladine 
seized upon Damascus, Aleppo, and the principal part of Syria,; and 
became of course a most formidable enemy to the little kingdom of 
Judea. The Christians were now to reap the fruits of tbejc 
and impolitic aggression. Saladine laid 6iege to the fortress of G*za, 
which is the key of Palestine, and was then in the custody, flf-the 
Templars. He had scarcely made his appearance before the pjace 
when those knights sallied out upon him with such dauntless yalouf, 
as to necessitate his raising the siege with great loss. The religious 
warriors exerted themselves with prodigious valour and alacrity 
against the inroads of the infidels, and in defence of the hqlyjahd; 
but their numbers being inadequate to the preservation ©fit, tbe 
king of Jerusalem was obliged to apply to the Christian princes for a 
new croisade. 

He went himself to the imperial court of Constantinople, to solicit 
the assistance of the emperor Manuel. The regency, during his 
absence, was committed to the two grand-masters of the mwtary 
orders. 

At this. time an Armenian prince, of the name of JMelier, and en- 
rolled among the Knights of the Temple, forsook his obUgations* 
and, joining the forces of Saladine, committed the most horod out- 
rages upon the Latin Christians. 

The two military orders mustered all their force to attack this apo- 
state knight. To avoid them he retired into the mountains, and so 
escaped their vengeance; but was assassinated some years afterwards 
by some of his own people. 

The Templars about this period suffered another disgrace fo the 
conduct of one of their body. The people known .by the ftafoe of 
the Assassins, and governed by the Old Man of die Mountains, se 
terrible to all their neighbours, paid an annual tribute of two .thou- 
aand crowns in gold to the order of the Templars for peace* ; 

Willing to get rid of this imposition, the chief of the Afigysio* 
aentone of his people to the king of Jerusalem, with c pef to 

embrace the Christian religion on condition that the tribute^ to foe 
Templars should be taken off. The king accepted the proposed, axjd 
the ambassador was dismissed ; but, on his return, was waylajdLby 
a knight called Du Mesnil, and warded. The king was fcj- 
raged at this violation of faith, and demanded the knight to be deli- 
vered up; but this the grand -master Odo refused^ on pretencd that 
the order was exempt from his jurisdiction. This only^ served to 
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fcft&p&afe tMt in anarch tke mme,* and hfe f eofttrived to get the of- 
fender in bia power ; but his 6Wn death soon after saved his prisoner's 
fife. 

Atnaury was succeeded by his son, Baldwin IV. This prince, 
defeated Safladihe, though the army of the latter was far 
more numerous : bitt the next year Saladine. got the Christians into 
ait ambush, and defeated them with a terrible slaughter. In this eiv 
j&^hfent, which wis near the Jordan, Odo de St. Amand, grand- 
.master of the Templars, was taken prisoner, and the principal part 
of the knights who were with him were cut to pieces. 

; Th£ situation of the Christians in Palestine was now so alarming, 
as to oblige them to negotiate with Saladine fot a truce; this they 
coined at a very enormous price, and the grand-master Odo re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

Eleing thus released for a while from foreign war, the two military 
Orders flow fell out with each other. In proportion as they had 
increased in numbers, consequence, and riches, the spirit of emulation 
rose' among them. They began to have differences concerning their 
t&uhrtrl possessions, and about rank and precedence. . These disputes 
at tength were so frequent and vehement that the knights of the two 
Wd6rs often drew their swords oft each other. 

Advice of these divisions, which threatened such bad consequences 
to the Christian interest, was sent to Rome; and the Pope dispatched 
a treaty of peace to Jerusalem, which the two grand-masters were 
obliged to sign, and thus in some measure harmony was restored. 

The conclusion of the Pope’s mandate to them deserves particular 
notice ; he observes that, u though their institutions be apparently 
“ different, yet their fftiftiial bond of charity shews that they are but 
xt oiie'afld the same military and regular order. " - - 

Irt ti%2 Saladine broke the trufce, and poured in his forces upon 
Palestine, where they committed cruel outrages. Baldwin, being 
infirhrf, gave the command of his troops to Lusignan, his brother-inh 
laW ; bftt this prince acting in a manner that betrayed his cowardice, 
fc fhfd command was taken from him and given to Raimond, count pf 
Tripoli, who was also declared regent of the kingdom. In 1x84 a 
new truce was purchased off the infidels, aod an embassy sent into 
Europe tn solicit succours. The embassadors, who were the patriarch 
6 f Jerusalem, and the two grand-masters of the military orders. 
Impaired first to the papal court, where they met the emperor Fre- 
deric I. Who promised them great assistance, which he never fulfilled, 

? ' tlfe Pope only furnished them with recommendatory letters. 

rhrgmrtd-master of the Templars died at Verona, and was interred 
/there. His companions then proceeded to Paris, where they were 
/^tidusly received by PbiKp II. From thence they went over to 
^jEn^fortd, to obtain the aid of Henry II. AH the effect that this em- 
* |>assy bad tva 9 , that a considerable number of English and French 
^ptdfers went into the East, but the project of a general croisade failed, 
the aspect of affeirs in the holy land deepened into a greater 
"g 150 m, In 1286 king Baldwin died, and seven months after he was 
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followed to the grave by hie nephew and successor Baldwin V. wh« 
was supposed to have been poisoned by his own mother to prepare 
her way to the throne. She accordingly mounted the throne, together 
with her second husband Guy de Lusignan. 

The grand-master of the Templars had the principal share in this 
advancement, and consequently drew upon himself considerable 
odium. Among those who were the most inflamed against the new 
monarchs was the count of Tripoli, and it is related that 1 he not only 
entered into a secret treaty with Saladine, but even turned Mahometan 
and was circumcised. 

The sultan, by his advice, broke the truce, and advanced I tfpo n 
Palestine at the head of an enormous army. In 1187 he laid^siehe 
to Acre, which was garrisoned by the military orders conun 3 nded< 4 ryr 
their grand-masters in person. Those knights, with their * usfial 
Intrepidity and eagerness, sallied forth in the night, and carried de- 
struction into the camp of the infidels. A most bloody battle ensiled, 
prodigies of valour were exhibited on the side of the Christians, who 
■deemed totally regardless of the vast superiority of their enemies. 
After a long contest, in which the grand-master of the Hospitallers 
Was slain, ^ Saladine was obliged to retire from before Acre, covered 
with disgrace arid disappointment, but determined upop revenge add 
conquest. 

(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE OF LE PAYS . 


TT E Pays had a very singular adventure in a journey he made* to 
| \f tanguedoc. — The Prince of Conti, who resided chiefly in that 
province; one day, fatigued With the heat of the weather and the ch^ce, 
left his cdmpany, and came to the inn where Le Pays lodged:, he 
asked the landlord what company he had in the house, ancj wys 
‘answered, -only one gentleman, who was then in his own apartment, 
busy in boiling a fowl for his dinner. The prince, who was eyer^Qqd 
of nOtelty, wherever he could find it, ran up stairs without cererapny, 
and found Le Pays busy in looking through his letters. The 
advanced up to the fire, saying, The fowl is boiled, let usgo to dipn#-. 
Le Pays , to whom the prince was a stranger, did not rise fipiq/bis 
- seat, but only answered, The fowl is not bpiled, and is dpstme^ipr 
me alone. The prince was obstinate in maintaining that the fqWl 
was boiled enough, and the other that it was not; the dispute ran 
high, when the followers of the prince, in search of their master* 
pouring into the inn, and mentioned his name. Le Pays y frncW 
who his guest was, rose from table, and putting one knee tib ine 
ground, said. May it please your highness, the fowl is boiled.— Tne 
prince, who was lively, agreeable, and familiar, answered. If sq, l£t us 
eat it together . — Le Pays having told Liniere that he was 3 to6Hu 
four letters ; and you are one, replied the otfjprj ip a th&isaftd yog 
have pomposed, 
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MR. TASKER’S LETTERS 

CONTINUED. 


LETTER THE SEVENTH. 


’‘ moh . ON LUCAN'S ACCOUNT OF SERPENTS. 

-r-- - 

Sir, 

all the pages of the Pharsalia, I would most particularly re- 
commend the latter part of the 9 th book to your perusal ; for 
there, as you will find, Lucan's origin of Serpents in Africa is most 
poetically and romantically attributed to the blood that distilled from 
the amputated head of the gorgon Medusa ; 

—Virus stillantis tabe Medusa?. 

You will likewise be much delighted with the natural history of 
venomous serpents, exemplified in a great variety of instances ; most 
of them I believe are found to exist, except the Amphisbaena, which 
I take to be a creature of the imagination ; for, if ever there was d 
serpent with two heads, it must have been a monstrous and not a 
natural production. But I desire chiefly to refer you to the fatal 
cases of the several soldiers. The standard-bearer, Aulus (a young 
pian of noble family), was the first that suffered, by the bite of the 
Dipsas : the unquenchable and fatal thirst that ensued, was attended 
with no violent or any other alarming symptom : 

“ Vix dolor, aut sensus dentis fuit." 

Was this uncommon thirst the specific action of the virus, or the 
k -iere result of feverish heat ? — Unlucky Sabellus next felt the tooth 
of the Seps on his ancle ; attended with symptoms most unaccount- 
ably malignant : the venom of this diminutive reptile is described as 
possessing a power not only of dissolving the blood, but even the 
flesh and the bones. Among other particulars, it is expressly said, 
to perform this operation on the “ vincula nervorum does he mean 
ri^fves in the true sense, or only tendons ? Is there a»y animal poi- 
son In nature really possessed of such destructive power ? Or, rather, 
5$ not the account incredibly exaggerated by the author s fancy ? — 
INdfcidius experienced different, but equally horrible, effects from the 
poison of the burning Prestor * for he was almost instantly inflamed 
?nti swoln all over his body, 

■■■■ Late tollente venend* 

man’s body is recorded to be so peculiarly putrid, that the birds 
>bf'prey would not touch it ; and his comrades were afraid to come 
mar enough to the corpse to give it burial, but 

:* - crescens fugere cadaver; 

fled frpip the carcase, which continued to swell or grow in size even 
^ giftejr death, . 
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Impressif dentes Hsmerrheis aspera ToIIo 
. Magnaerimo jUvefci, admifatotkpie CitoUis. - • 

Next the rough Haemorrhois impressed her teeth on Tullus, a mag- 
nanimous youth, an admirer of Cato and of his virtues ; and Cato’s 
favourite bled from every pore : — the poison of this huge serpent 
(characterised in a former part of the poem by the title of “ingens’*) 
evidently acted by dissolving the crasis of the blood : and therefore, 
die effects .may be accounted for; since something similar (though 
in a less degres) generally occurs in most putrid and malignant fevers. 
There is one remarkable expression in the original, 

49 Sudor rubet/* The sweat was red. , 

*" 1 w * . ' ' .*'.■*'* Z ; { i 

which, I think, in some measure accounts for the operation of that 
fatal disease called, by way of eminence, “ the sweat and which 
some hundred years ago was so peculiarly destructive to the consti- 
tutions of Englishmen: and. in my humble opinion, the case was 
simply thus — the blood, in a dissolved state, transuded through the 
qsual outlets of perspiration. 

There is no end to these venemous animals ; for, in the words of 
^the poet, the next misfortune fell upon “ thee, O JLsevus hut thy 
death was comparatively happy; for the poison of the cold asp 
aeemed to be of a deleterious nature, and to suspend the nervous 
influence without pain or inflammation : a nulloque dolore And 
this circumstance justifies the conduct of queen Cleopatra, in efioo^- 
fng to die of the bite of the little sleepy serpent of her own Nile.-— 
But to proceed in the horrid catalogue; a crtiel serpent, called fcjr 
the ftomans Jaculum from its resemblance to a javelin, darted ai a 
distance from an old .trunk of a tree, and fixed on the templds of 
Faulus. Lucan adds, . ’ ^ 

Nil ibi virus agit; rapuit cum vulnere fatum. , 

4 * Not poison, but a wound the warrior slttjr.” . Row*. 

1 can nowise understand, either by the original or the translation; jia 
what manner this wound was mortal: if it had not been specified as 
a wound, 1 should suppose the eoldier was killed from the blow* as 
the animal darted so swiftly and violently. Pjwyv do you not think 
it possible* that the darting animal might somehow divide the tem- 
poral artery, and so cause' death, by the consequent effusion of blood i 
More miracles ! In the name of wonder, w hat have we htreia tlh 
next case of Murrus ? Take the poet’s own words— This Warrkit 
having stabbed a Basilisk with the point of his ppfems* h : ; 

■■■■ — ■ ■ velox currit per tela ventrtOfli,' - . .. 

Invaditque manum: ■■■■■■- ■ . 

44 The active poison runs along the spear, and invfedfcs tbd bond. 

I have heard the same effect attributed to the fcfiteo f the American 
rattle-snake : both facts transcend my bdief : but this gaijd Murrus 
(whom I suspect to be a surgeon as well as a soldier) stopped all 
further mischief, we are told, by chopping off his hand at once : but 
I think such an operation, unless performed in the very instant, 
would have been ineffectual* for if the venom ran 90 rapieffy along 
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the spder, it must have extended beyond the hand before that could 
possibly be amputated. What think you of these matter* l 

Yours, fire. 

P. S . I had fqrgot to mention the fell scorpion * ; the Solpaga; 
a species of veuefnows emmet or ant ; and foe Ceresta, an horned 
ferpeot; and, besides all these, there are even yet pther ..serpents, 
vq£' the Ghersyder, an amphibious animal, that lives both on land 
and in foe water ; the slimy Chelyder ; foe speckled Ceijchris ; . the 
Aramodytes, that lies concealed in the sand ; the Scyfoale, that casts 
her slough in foe winter; the Natrix, or the Swimmer t# and thfc 
Pareas, that makes furrows in the sand. I need not tell you, that 
most of these names of serpents are expressive of their qualities. 


PLAIN RULES 

for attaining to 

A HEALTHFUL OLD AGE. 

V1 TEALTHFUL old age is foe most valuable and happy period 
jL JL human life. Experience has rendered th? amfeflt mot* 
a)3e than those who have seen less, and felt less, to conduct them* 
and tbejr descendants ; and being freed the empire *£ 
the passions, they enjoy quiet. 

Philosopby pretends to this condition ; but age gives it truly,.—* 
Whatever their heirs may think,' it is wprth preserving ; and in that 
sense I write the present treatise. 

A hundred are cut off at this advanced period by disorders which 
a proper regimen might have prevented, for one who dies of age> or 
*t§ Unavoidable effects^ Many fell by accidents, to one who is fairly 
called away by nature; and these accidents and disorders k is pro* 
posed here to give the means of avoiding. 

A Old men's diseases are hard to cure, but they are easily prevent* 
ed; and the same means which preserve their health give happiness? 
It iimst be a* good natural fabric which has preserved itself entire so 
|o©g> ^d through so many chances ; and the same strength Will keep 
it, perhaps, much longer together under a good regulation. 

Moderate diet and proper exercise are the best guardian* of the 
health of old and young ; and, in the advanced period here consir 
dfcred** there a r e two great preservatives besides ; these a re> ease of 
and cheerfulness of pis^psiT^oj* ; both are foe natural offt 
£PWS °f health, and they will continue the blessing to which they 
fooh\or^gin. 

f — 1 « ; i. 

A* The Scorpion is, properly speaking, an insect of large sire. 

T A kind of water serpent. 
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We shaU consider first die hale and healthy old man ; ai id after* % 
wards the weakly! and the sick ; for our purpose is first t# Brief 
those how to preserve health who have it, and afterwards to restore,' 
or to recover it, where it is attacked or enfeebled by diseases. J 

How the Old Man may know be is in Health. 

It is allowed that we know so little of nothing as of ourselves ; it 
has been said principally of the mind, but it is scarce les$ true of the „ 
body. The fancying we have diseases will often bring them upon, 
us ; and there is as much danger in forcing ourselves to believe against,, 
our feeling that we are well, when we have some disorder in the body^ 
This is the less common error, but there are more instances of it than: 
may be thought. 

To avoid both, let the old man read here with a free mind. Let 
him not suppose, because God has blessed him with long health, be is 
above the reach of sickness ; nor neglect the care which may conquer 
in its beginning a disease that will else, in the end, conquer him. 
Let him be as ready to acknowledge real disorders, as careful to avoid 
the imaginary. 

Health consists in a good digestion of the food, and a free circulation 
of the blood. The appetite and the condition of the stomach after, 
eating will shew the first ; and the latter may be known best by the 
pulse. 

# That old person's digestion is good who has a sharp but not vora- 
cious appetite ; and who feels no pain or sickness after meals. To 
preserve this, let him always be content with less than the full of what 
he could eat; for the sure way to keep the stomach in order is not to 
overload it. 

The time of feeling the pulse is in a morning, some time after 
getting up, and before breakfast. It should be a rule never to omit 
this examination. A constant and regular attention to it will shew' 
the slightest variations ; and whenever such happen, care must be 
taken of the health. « 

There are mechanical methods of counting the strokes by a watch ; 
but the plainer way is better. The general regular measure is seventy- 
four strokes in a minute; but pulses differ greatly in various persons; 
and nature may be injured by forcing her toward a condition she, < 
perhaps, never had, nor requires. 

A frequent examination will inform any person what is the con- 
dition of the pulse when in health ; and the deviations from thia ar$, < 
the rules to know sickness. 

While an old man feels his pulse regular, finds his digestiongobd, . 
and with a mind at, ease can take his usual exercise freely, he my 
laugh at the expectation of the next in inheritance ; he may be certain 
he is well ; and we shall tell him to keep so ; for when the fault is 
seen in time it is easily remedied. If the pulse beat too quick and 
high, the diet must be a little lower; if too slow and weak, the 
food must be richer. This short direction will prevent diseases. 
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* * dpctors will not thank me for this, but I do not Write it for 
dieir seyvi.ce ; they must own it is true, though they dislike, the pub*- 
lishing it If men would pay more regard to their own constitutions 
they would want little of their assistance ; which always comes too 
late to prevent mischief; and often to relieve it 

Of preserving a Healthful State in Old Age . 

Exercise has through the younger part of life been very instru- 
mental in preserving tne health : when we grow old we cannot use 
#0 much; and we must therefore be doubiy careful in our diet.— 
That will go off* with exercise, which will overload the body when 
kept quiet: that will nourish while we walk abroad, which, when 
we stay at home, breeds fevers. The less exercise we use, the 
lessHve should eat; and what we do should be of the milder nature. 

We must -not make this change violently; for all sudden alterations 
in thb diet are dangerous. Our strength for exercise will leave us 
by degrees, and we must reduce our food in quantity and quality 
accordingly ; by a* little at a time, not by a harsh change at once. 

Winter is the season when old men are least healthy ; therefore 
they must then be most careful. They are colder than young per-? 
sons, therefore cold more affects them. The weakness of their cir- 
culation makes them cold, and this is known by their feeble and sjow 
pulse. They will know therefore that the cold weather has jhmt 
them, When they perceive the pulse more weak and slow than usual ; 
and they must preserve themselves against it, afid recover the rjew. 
damage by more warmth, and a somewhat higher diet. 

If perspiration have been stopped by external cold, and no other 
ill effect follow,' it will be seen by the urine being paler, and more 
in quantity than usual. In this case let flannel be put on carefully, 
it will increase or restore the perspiration, and the urine will come 
to its due colour and quantity, after that let it be very carefully left 
off again. 

The good we shew it can do, proves it may do harm ; health con- 
sists in the evacuations having all their proper course and quantity; 
and flannel will diminish one as much as it increases another. 

No disorder is more troublesome to . old people than costiveness * ’ 
and the use of flannel improperly will sometimes occasion this ; by 
taking off too much of the natural moisture. 

Bj^this, as by the other rules, the old person will see that a care-, 
fut attention to his health is the only way to preserve it ; f and that 
thipgs are excellent when propbrly used, which may otherwise be 
destructive. 

If the 1 appetite fail, or wind oppress the stomach after meals, let 
thte person take more air and exercise, and read or study less ; for 
trnith study always hurts the digestion, and when that is impaired, 
wdrs t friischiefs will follow. 

Of the Diet of Old Men.. 

It has been customary to recommend a particular diet to old per- 
sons ; as if one course of living would suit all constitutions: but this 
Vox. III. jF 
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is very wrong. Old men differ a9 much from one another, as 'old 
from young ; and according to their several constitutions, a various 
course of life is necessary in this respect. Therefore we shall esfa- 
blish no peculiar diet as fit for every old person ; but only lay down 
certain general rules. These will hold universally, because tney are 
calculated for old people, merely as they are old ; not as they are 
of one or another constitution. 

Lighter diet is more proper for aged persons than for young ; and 
this in their liquors as well as solid food. 

• Beef and pork should be avoided ; for the stomach will rarely be 
able to digest these when it is not assisted by exercise. 

Lamb, veal, pig, chickens, and tame rabbet, are very excellent 
food for old persons ; and out of these, if there are no others, a tole- 
rable management may produce a variety. 

* No aged person should eat more than one meal of solid food in the 
day. The stomach will be able to manage a dinner when the break- 
fast and supper have been light ; otherwise the load of one meal not 
being gone off before another is brought in, neither will be digested. 

The substantial meal should be dinner ; and this should not be 
eaten too early, that the appetite may not be violent for slipper. 
It has been observed already, that the quantity of food at a tneal 
should be less for old persons than for young ; and the older they 
grow, the more this should be diminished. This was the practice of 
Hippocrates ; and by the observance of it Cornaro lived to extreme 
age. J. S. 


EXPERIMENTS 

ILLUSTRATING THE 

PRO PERTIES OF CHARC OAL, 

From Crell’s Chemical Journal. 


r. COMMON vinegar, on being boiled in a matrass with charcoal 
powder, became perfectly limpid like water. 

2 . The following are some of the remarkable effects that take 
place in the purification of honey : — As long as honey diluted with a' 
sufficient quantity of water is bailed with charcoal powde^ a Very 
unpleasant and peculiar smell is perceived. 

If the charcoal powder is not added to the honey apd vyater 
dromel) in a quantity sufficient for absorbing all the mtfcil^gindtis 
parts, the filtrated hydromel constantly appeal's, of a semitr^nspafent 
blackish colour; and this continues till the necessary qtiahritv of 
charcoal powder is added, and then the liquor runs through the "Iter 
as clear as water. 

‘ If the residuum of charcoal powder which served to deprive 7 tfie 
honey of its smell and slimy matter be lixiviated with a large quiantft^ 
of water, the matter will acquire a similar semi-pellucid black cfolorip 
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i lfthisialack wafer be evaporated, the Mtok matter will be deposited" 
on die sides of the vessel in the form of a soot, that is, very soft and 
littotUous to the touch. That these effects are owing to the slimy patts 
of / ihe.honOy, seems to be proved by the following experiments : * 

3. To a diluted solution of an ounce of gum-arabic was gradually 
added charcoal powder by pounds ; the mixture was well 'boiled, and 
a little of it was frequently filtered for examination. The liqUor, : 
however, constantly ran through the bloating-paper turbid and dark- 
coloured, till jolbs of charcoal powder, with a proportionate quantity 
of water for its dilution, had been mixed with it, and then the perco- 
lated liquor was clear. The whole of the filtrated liquor was now 
evaporated, but none of the gum was any longer to be found in it, so 
that it must have been decomposed or simply absorbed by the char- 
coal. 

i Charcoal powder has the same effect upon other fluids which 
contain either vegetable mucilage or animal gluten. They will not 
run clear through the filter till they have been completely deprived 
of their mucilaginous or glutinous parts, by the addition of a proper 
quantity of charcoal powder. 

6. t Beer, milk, or lemon-juice, mixed with charcoal powder, remain 
of a turbid black colour, until the latter is added in a quantity suf-' 
ficient for depriving those fluids of all their mucilaginous, caseous, 
and oily parts, for which effect those fluids must be diluted with a 
prodigious quantity of water. 

7. From these facts we may determine a priori , and without having 
recourse to experiments, the cases in which this clarifying powder 
of charcoal is not at all applicable : it is not applicable to any of those 
substances in whose mixtures and composition, oily, gummy, or 
gelatinous matter constitutes an essential and necessary part. On the 
other hand, charcoal powder may be advantageously employed in all 
those cases in which we wish to separate and remove the above- 
mentioned principles. 

8. Charcoal powder, over which a very empyreumatic distilled 
vinegar that has been concentrated by freezing, had been abstracted 
till the charcoal was tjecome dry, displayed upon its surface all the 
colours of a peacock’s tail. 

9. All sorts of vessels, and other utensils, may be purified from 
loqgr-retained smells of every kind, in the easiest and most perfect 
njajaner, by rinsing them out well with charcoal powder, after their 
grosser impurities have been scoured off with sand and potash. 

10. In the common mode of clarifying honey a great deal of scum 
is. separated : from this scum we may obtain honey perfectly pure 
and clear, by diluting it with a proper quantity of water, and adding' 
to it, while on the fire, as much charcoal powder as is, necessary to 
make it filter clear. The filtrated liquor is afterwards to be evaporated T 
to a proper consistence. 

11. Upon the disagreeable bitter taste of saltwater, charcoal has 
not. the least effect. This seems to me to prove, that its nauseous 
taste is not owing to bituminous matter* but to the earthy neutral ' 
salts ; for the charcoal would certainly extract or absorb any bitu- 
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fninott* matter from the water, where** upon !tater> the charcoal bm&rm 

.effect. , i 

1 2. Salt of hartshorn is rendered uncommonly; wltitepmfcdingp well 

triturated with an equal quantity of charcoal powder, axadput inSo a 
retort so as to fill it half way up. Ttie remaining space, wittetv the 
letort is to be filled up with coarsely-pounded charcoal? and; the whole 
is then to be subjected to distillation. ~ . (i i 

13. In the purification of common ardent spirits by means, ofdiae- 
coal, without the help of distillation, if too little charcoal powder be 
added, the spirits will always retain a blackish turbid appearance. 
But this black matter may be instantly and entirely separated from 
the spirits by the addition of salt of tartar,, in such quantity as is suf- 
ficient for it to form with the water which it attracts from the. spirits 
a distinct fluid. As soon as the separation of the watery irom.the 
spirituous parts takes place, the black matter is seen floating upon. the 
undermost fluid in the form of an extremely fine peilkle. 1 : 1 Qm the # 
other hand, if to a pound of such .turbid spirits only a very small 
quantity, not exceeding a grain, of the alkali be added,; ttie 1 separation 
of the black sooty matter will not take place for several days, r^ci'c: 

1 4. People whose breath smell strong from a scorbutic disposition 
of the gums, may at any time get perfectly rid of this i had smell by 
rubbing and washing out the mouth and teeth thoroughly withifiae 
charcoal powder. 1 was led to this discovery by . the effect* oft char- 
coal on putrid flesh. By means of this very simpler. applications the 
teeth are at the. same time rendered beautifully white* r . 

15. Brown, putrid, and stinking water was not only. immedi£ely 

deprived of its offensive smell by means of charcoal powder, biutr was 
afeo rendered transparent. Hence it would proVwbly* be of ortO for 
preserving fresh water sweet during sea voyages, towld aboufcfwe 
pounds of coarse charcoal powder to every cask; of water ; especially 
as the charcoal might easily be separated by filtering, whertfever 
wanted, through a linen bag. j .*?• U 

16. I let sixteen pounds of urine stand, to putirify dttrisng?'two 

months, and. then mixed with it, while it was boding, two pounds of 
charcoal powder; the bad smell immediately vadishedy and there re- 
mained only the strong smell of volatile alkali. . In order td?sepatate 
all the mucous, and prfrac-tive parts, I evaporated it with' some chaakoal 
powder to dryness. The dry residuum thus obtained feeing fixmatqd 
with water, afforded a liquor which was perfectly as blear pi Wakr, 
and which, after it, was evaporated to the point dficrystalliiSarion^had 
oply a slight brown tinge, and remained fluid enough to idl&tetbe 
salts which it contained to sheet easily and. regnlafiy into beautifal 
white crystals of cubical and other forms. . ; .< ; ; 1 -aim iu! 

lj f Camphor and its odour are not in the feast altered by dhajcoal ; 
when this last, h9> v ^ V€jr * fe added to a solution idf uiM efii^iiaiiqjlior 
in spirits of wine, it deprives the same of its yellow colatuu-nsrh v*i 

. 18. If tp a, saturated solution of camphor in highly rectified! spirit of 
wjne, el&tfcgal be pddedin a sufficient quantity tp felksettfeiWesM^athe 
camphor wdl piysfallize in ; the clear solution. .above itfaencbarco^, 
t npariy iu thg 5#uie ipanner, js. $al augnpnWfy tac%ai‘ofJ|dun^we - 
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trrystils, which, according as the weather is warmer orcdder, will 
alternately disappear and re-appear. 

il ovi^nGFhoiigh^ honey boiled with charcoal is thereby deprived of its 
petaiiar<Bfiieii and taste, and also of its colonr and slimy parts, yet if 
lb isi farther evaporated, after the separation of the charcoal powder, it 
dgrin recovers its brown colour. 

20. By trituration with charcoal powder, bugs were entirely de- 
pcived of their bad smell. 

-i Tib Spirits distilled from malt or other grain, shew by the smeQ 
evidently that their strength is much: increased by purification with 
charcoal, without the help of distillation, insomuch that persons who 
Were) not informed of the manner in which the purification was 
effected have taken such spirits for rectified spirit of wine. 

2.1* Relative to the mode of purifying ardent spirits by -means Of 
charcoal without distillation, and the time which the charcoal powder, 
added in different proportions, requires before it completely settles, I 
have made the following observations : 

' divided ten pounds of ardent spirits into ten equal portions, and 
added charcoal powder in the following increased proportions : 

Hah a dr*m of charcoal powder produced scarcely any alteration in 
smell, and the spirits had not become quite clear even after six 
months. 

; Orie dram* occasioned hardly any perceptible diminution of the smell, 
and the spirit did not become clear till after the space of four months. 
With two drams the spirit became clear in two months. 

- Four drams occasioned a very perceptible diminution of the smell, 
and the powder completely settled in the course of a month. 

- * One ounce entirely took off the bad smell, and the spirit became 
*cfear in a fortnight. 

y;! With an ounce and a half the Spirit cleared in bight days. 

With two ounces in six days. ' • 

With three ounces in five days. ; ^ - 

v With four ounces in twenty-four hours. 

; ■■ And with five ounces in two hours. The proportion of charcoal 
powder could not be farther increased, on account of the, thickneSa 
.which the mixture acquired. 

1 -i* It is remarkable, that ardent spirits which haVe been completely 
/purified by means of charcoal, give out a fine odour exactly resembling 
, ifeabof peaches. 

ni.u2tf. The author found also, that by means of charcoal powder he 
jd#okl Completely purify a naturally dark brown resin. He rendered 
fitlmirestft ofjaiap as white as rriilk, without its losing any of its pecu- 
liar smell ; the process, however, is somewhat tedious. 

; icce^i fEmpyreumatic oils, dissolved in a sufficient quantity df highly 
irefipfied spirit of wine, are entirely deprived of their colour and smell 
by-charcoaf. 

lo lay-r Distilled waters are rendered completely inodorous by treat- 
*>rtieiii>witb charcoal powder. If to any of these distilled waters only 
^ustisoimich charcoal powder be added as Will suffice for destroying 
<kesrtieil,thewater wUl always re main ttlfbid; but when a larger 
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quantity of clwcoaipowder is added, the water be^om^pec^cdyfpleaf 

and transparent. This circumstance seems to be owing, to the teefc 
cious slimy particles, by means of which tiie essential oilsarekppt 
diffused and suspended in distilled waters ; lienee the water cau not 
fecome clear till the charcoal has beep added in a quantity sufficient 
for the separation of the slimy matter. , J; .. v> 

26. A watery infusion of assafeetida prepared by digestion, and * 
cold infusion of Virginia snake-root and valerian, were entity dft~ 
jjrived of the smell peculiar to these substances by charcoal powdqf. 

27. By the same means both white and red wine are rendered. a* 

cjolourless a,s water. , 

2 3 . All tiie calcareous particles are completely, separated froifl limerr 
water by means of charcoal powder ; so that it becomes quite. tastel£$£*t. 
apd is not rendered in the least degree turbid by the addition of ajffd : 
of sugar. . v f '. 

29. Water saturated with fixed air is very, quickly and very 

pletety deprived of it by charcoal powder. , , 

30. Onions, after they have been well bruised or mashed,, sure 
quickly and completely deprived of their strong smell by mixture vvitha 
charcoal powder. The same tiling happens with garlick. , , 

31. If a little charcoal powder has been introduced into a bpt fie, that? 
has been filled with smoke, and the bottle is afterwards shaken, tbq 1 
smoke will be entirely ahsoi bed, apd the charcoal powder wiff thereby 
lose its dcphlogisticating power upon every other substance. Hence. , 
we see how necessary it is, that charcoal which is prepared before-hand 
for any of these experiments, be kept from the access of smoke, anti 
what is the constant attendant on smoke, phlogisticated air. 

It is, of great importance to the success of the above-mentioned ox* 
periments, that the coal should be perfectly charred, and free from aUr, 
impurities and extraneous matter; and also, that it should be reduced 
to a very fine powder. If not used soon after it is pounded, it should 
be kept in clean earthen or gldss vessels, closely stopped. , 


on 

SUBDUING OUR PASSIONS. 

N ATURE by a wise forecast has annexed difficulty , to glory, ( aod 
that the tilings which are glorious might not become . too pouimpUjIi/ 
she was willing that they should be also difficult. There is\ppthiug,i 
more illustrious among men than the valour of Conquerors ; 
tlttt aspires to this honourable title, must despise dea$l]» forgef | f . 
sures, surmount labours, and often purchase glory at the erqippcfc. ofc: 
his own life. Next to the valour of conquerors, we see nothing, rppre 
illustrious than the eloquence of Orators; it governs states vvitffouf 
violence, it rules over people without arms, it forces their will .wjtu ; 
sweetness, it gives battles and gains victories without the effusion of 
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tobod: But to arrive at this supreme power, the orator must con- 
quer a thousand difficulties ; art must conspire friendly with nature 
in his speeches; he must conceive bold thoughts, express them i? 
nervous and elegant words, study the humours of the people, au4 
team the secret of restraining their licentiousness, and gaining then; 
affections. This truth appears clearly in our present subjects, and 
all acknowledge that nothing is more difficult nor more honourable 
than to conquer our passions; for besides that we have no manner 
of assistance in this battle, that fortune, which is supposed to preside 
in all others, cannot favour us in this, that none can claim a share. of 
the glory with us, and that we perform both together the duty of sol- 
difer and general ; there is this embarrassing difficulty, that we fight 
against a part of ourselves, that our forces are divided, and that no- 
thing animates us in this war but duty and integrity^ In other war* 
honour and emulation are powerful incentives; often indignation, 
mingled with virtue, makes up the greater part of our bravery hope? 
and courage assist us, and by their combined force it is almost impos- 
sible to be conquered : But when we attack our passions, our troops, 
are weakened by their division ; we act only by a part of ourselves, 1 
and with whatever reasons virtue may animate our courage, the 
affection we bear to our enemies, makes us cowards, and we dread <4 
victory that must deprive us of our pleasures : For, though opr Pas- 
sions are disorderly, and disturb our peace, they are notwithstanding; 
a part of our soul; though their insolence displeases ps ? we cannot 
resolve upon tearing asunder our bowels; if grace- does not assjst,- 
self-love betrays us, and we spare and pardon rebels because they are 
our allies. But what adds to the' difficulty, and makes the victory 
still more uncertain, is the fresh vigour 01 our enemies, and their re- 
iterated and unrelenting attacks : Though they might npt have enter- 
ed into any combination with the soul, though they, had Recourse to 
no artifices to divide her forces, and though she herself should attack; ^ 
them with the whole weight of her plJwer, yet their nature is such, 
that they may be weakened and not conquered, may be beaten and not 
defeated ; They are so intimately united with us that they cannot be 
separated, their life is connected with ours, and by a strange destiny, 
they cannot die unless we die with them; so that this victory is ne- 
ver intire, and these rebels are never so perfectly subdued, but that 
on the first opportunity theV rally and form new parties, and offer us 
new battles: They are Hydras, out of whi Ji sprout as many heads 
as are lopped off ; they are frantics, that receive strength from their • 
weakness, and rise more vigorous after having been beaten down. 
All the benefit that can be expected from such savage subject^, is to 
sliafckle their hands and feet, and to leave them only so much power 
as is necessary to them for the service of reason ; they must be treat- 
ed as galley slaves, always chained down, and retaining only the use 
of their arms for rowing : Or, if we should chuse to treat them with ; 
morte lenity, we must be well assured of their fidelity, and remember 
a maxim, which may hold good and innocent in this case, that recon- 
ciled enemies are always to be suspected. 
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If the difficulty accompanying this conflict should dismay us, the 
glory that awaits it ought to raise our courage ; for heaven see* 
nothing more illustrious, and the earth bears nothing more glorious, 
than a man that commands his Passions ; all the'crowns in the world 
cannot worthily adorn his head, all praises fall short of hfo merits, 
eternity alone can reward so exalted a virtue ; even its shadows 
are agreeable, afid its reality has such engaging charms, that it com- 
mands a sort of adoration : We do not revere Socrates and Cato, but 
because they had some tincture of it, and we do not rank them in 
the number of sages, but for having triumphed over our basest 
passions. The glory of these great men exceeds by far in purity 
that of the Alexanders and Caesars; their victory has mad* $o 
widows nor orphans; their conquests have not depopulated kingdoms; 
their battles have caused no blood, nor tears to be shed : and in or- 
der to set themselves at liberty, they have made no prisoners nor 
flaves. All their acts are read with pleasure, and in the whole course 
of their innocent life, we meet with no objects that inspire horror ; 
they were born for the good of the world ; they laboured for the re- 
pose of mankind ; no nations are observed to be uneasy at their hap- 
piness, nor to rejoice at their death : And now, what honour should 
a conqueror expect, who is indebted for all his greatness to his in- 
justice, who is illustrious only because he is criminal, and who would 
not have been mentioned in history, if he had not slaughtered men, 
sacked towns, ruined provinces, and laid waste kingdoms ? 

Those who have waged war against their Passions, enjoy a more 
real pleasure, and such innocent conquerors receive from us the tri- 
bute of a more glorious praise: We raise them above the 'conditions 
of monarchs, we model our actions by theirs, we borrow their wea- 
pons for fighting against the enemy they have defeated, we read their 
lives as conquerors do that of Caesar, we form ourselves to virtue by 
them, and we remark in them the fine maxims they held to, the in- 
nocent stratagems they practise^, and the noble designs they under- 
took for gaining such famous victories. Their most assured maxims 
were, not to rely on their own strength, to implore the assistance of 
Heaven, and to hope for more from grace than from nature : If thou 
desirestto conquer*, says St. Augustine, do not presume of thyself 
but assign to him the glory of the victoiy, by whom thou expeetest 
to be crowned. Their more ordinary stratagems were to prevent 
•their passions, to deprive them of strength in order to deprive them 
of courage, to attack them in their birth, and not to wait till riper age 
had rendered them more vigorous. Their more memorable entex- 
prizes were tQ make incursions on their enemies territory, to consider 
their countenance, to observe their designs, and to remove all rile 
objects that might set them in motion : These means will succeed 
happily with us, if we do but employ them, and we shall not fait of 
succours, all moral virtues being so many faithful allies that fight fcr 
our liberty, and supply us with arms for subduing our Passions. Z- 


* August, 2. Serm. de Catedmmo. 
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o* - AUTHENTIC AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE 

m .«•* j.> » 

t , OF THE 

^ -ADVENTURES OF THE MUTINEERS 

f**A 

WHO POLITICALLY SEIZED HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP BOUNTY. 

•P-I «-• ; • : 

• Concluded from Page 361. 


H EY WOOD and bis people began to consider what they had 
< best say to the natives, whose rage and resentment they had 
much reason to dread ; for they were now bereft of all means of 
making their escape, consequently exposed to their fury, which, on 
ncoouftt of their project’s having been frustrated, they had every juft 
cause tto apprehend. Coleman railed bitterly against the conduct of 
Christian ; he thought that he should have at least protected those 
whom he had compelled to join him, nor suffered them to be among 
the number of the forsaken wanderers. The carpenters suggested 
the plan of building a vessel, and imagined that they might <not only 
: obtain the permission, but likewise the assistance of the natives, for 
the sake of deriving instructions from the work, as theydiad fre- 
quently expressed a wish to be capable of building a ship* Rut this 
-plan would have been attended with so much delay and labour, that 
the rest of the people were discouraged at the mere idea of it. 

Stewart was of opinion that their best way was to behave with can- 
dour and sincerity to the natives, and throw themselves entirely upon 
the protection of their Tyos, among whom were several chiefs of 
respectability,' particularly Oedidy, Poeeno, &«. This was univer- 
sally approved of, having, according to the laws of Tyoship, a just 
claim upon these people. One disadvantage, however, was attending 
it, which was a consequent separation, on account of those chiefs being, 
divided ; but tins being unavoidable they endeavoured to reconcile 
tbemselves to it. 

. When the natives missed the vessel they hastened immediately 
to the tent, and, enquired of Hey wood and the rest where Christian 
:wa*jgpne* Tina h was particularly curious, and the inferior chiefs 
vwbo had joined in the plot equally inquisitive. To make a discovery 
at once was apprehended dangerous, nor did Heywood imagine it 
gpod policy to own the whole truth. Having, therefore, taken an 
.opportunity of speaking to Tinah, and some other of the chiefs in 
private, he observed, that Christian thought it necessary to return to 
‘ Captain Bligb for further directions; and having suddenly entered 
into this resolution, he did not give even his own party any notice 
thereof, save by a letter whicii he received from the hands of one of 
the. natives. 

Tinah shook his head, ,and hinted that Christian had taken his 
wives to England, 

Vo*. Ill, . 3G 
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Heywoad endeavoured to remove that idea for fear it might be 
attended with fetal consequences; and that these people, aftettlie 
example of Christian, might behave towards them with similar deceit 
and treachery. He therefore declared, that he took the ladies in 
order to demonstrate his intention of returning, which having afeo in- 
tended should be soon, he deemed it unnecessary to take leave of the 
king and chiefs. 

' Stewart, who was anxious for an open confession, was exceedingly 
provoked with Hey wood's dissimulation; for, looking upon these 
natives as susceptible of every nice feeling, he thought it the best 
way to court their pity at once, and, perhaps, secure their protection 
fcy a candid relation of the facts. Besides, though this dissimulation 
might gain them present favour, he knew that Christian's non-retUrn 
would only incur them future uneasiness. Hey wood, howbvei^ 
deemed it better to inform the natives by degrees. 

These unfortunate wretches had now no solace, no comfort what- 
ever, but in the embraces of their wives, whose transcendaitt love arid 
affection served in a great measure to alleviate their sufferings. 'These 
generous females endeavoured all in their power to dispel their fears, 
and defend them frorri the insults of their men, who, being disappointed^ 
in their hopes of seizing the Bounty, were very much altered for the 
Worse in respect to their conduct and behaviour. These women were, 
indeed taricos in tenderness and love, and, to the honour of the muti- 
neers be it Added, that among all their crimes that of an InkU’s itigrAr 
tkude could not be reckoned. They were sensible Of the goodness, 
the kindness of their female protectors, and, in return, made both af- 
fectionate husbands and fond fathers. 1 

Some fire-arms and ammunition had been left in the tent for tifeft 
defence on fchore ; these Christian did not attempt to remove for feaf 
of Creating any suspicions among his own party previous to his de- 
parture : they were of infinite service to the unhappy party left 
behind, as they hot only gained them respect, but Were in Some fftei* 
sure a security against any threatened attack. 

Fortunately for these men, the chiefs whb had made them theft' 
Tyos were exceedingly good-natured and honourable. They Wejte 
not orfiy willing to assist them, but seemed proud of givirig their pro- 
tection. ’ . ’ 4 

The mutineers, hi order to curry favour with the king, Offered 
theft serviced to him on every occasion. His majesty, thinkhig^ii^ 
was serving Captain Bligh, for whom he entertained a high ,‘fespefdt^ 
by serving these, ordered every kind of attention to be paid to meVp, 
and gratefully accepted the promise of their services, whichhehdfmV^ 
expected he should have occasion to make use of, there beirig at t&fe 
period preparations for hostilities, as another had' hid claim tb’the 
sovereignty of Otaheite. Thus far the possession of fiife-arma gdvfe 7 . 
tie mutineers a degree of consequence, and procured them hot 
the protection, but likewise the good-will of the king, Without 
destruction iWust have followed. 

Stiil their situation was deplorable, for they bad fro security o# 
retaining that good-will which they now experienced.* These fevoqrs 
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|hpy. ^pretended were but temporary ; for such ate the vicfesltades 
if fortune in these islands, such the revolutions which frequent wars 
£cca$ion, that their enjoyments are very precarious. But what still 
added to their fears were the frequent attempts which were now made 
by those natives who had been disappointed in their previous designs 
upiph the ship, upon those unhappy natives that remained on shore* 
Tleywood, Stewart, and the rest, were determined to preserve what 
th$y had, even to the hazard of their lives, and having now no other 
alternative, austerity was their last resource. They declared that 
<hey would punish any native who attempted to plunder with imme- 
diate death, and apprized the king of their determination in order that 
fee might advertise his subjects of their danger. 

' There is little doubt but that they owed much of their protection 
to the, great care and vigilance of the women, whose partiality for 
the mutineers was the occasion of no small dissention among their 
own countrymen. Happily, however, the majority of their wives 
were of rank and distinction. This was productive of much conso* 
fatipn, as by such connections they experienced no small advantages. 

Owing to the frequent occasions of making presents, and bartering 
lor different articles, the mutineers were now almost as naked as the 
natives pf the island. They were sometimes, indeed, supplied jvith 
cloth by the women, which they appropriated to the use of covering. 
The immense heat of thp sun had likewise burned their face6 in 
such a manner that they had lost all signs of their original complexion. 
But this was the least of their concern; personal safety was their 
chief consideration. 

The mercies of Providence were still great towards these unhappy 

S le, for notwithstanding the multiplicity of their distresses, ar- 
id with much labour. Fatigue, anxiety, &c. they were blest with 
a most remarkable share of health, which was very little if at all im,- 
paiied by all the sufferings they endured ; sufferings sufficient, in- 
deed, to break the constitution of even the most robust and strong. 
Though deprived of every wretch’s comfort, hope, yet they kept up 
their spirits, and supported themselves in a most amazing manner 
•through the cheering, assistance of the women. 

The mutineers employed themselves in building a boat for the 
ia'ke of visiting the adjoining islands whenever occasion required. 
They had also attained a competent knowledge of the Otaheitsm 
language, so that they could not only understand the natives, but 
majce themselves understood ; the women likewise were capable of 
saying a few English words; in short, these unhappy men became 
at las't so domesticated to the island, and attached to their wives, that 
they assumed the customs of the natives entirely. 

, XJnfortunately, however, they disagreed among themfcelves, notv 
w^e they always on good terms with the islanders; but each man 
under the protection of a chief was happily defended from any 
attack or violence. Some of the mutineers still regretted their folly, 
while others, who were innocently forced into the party, bewailed their 
^fortunate deatiny during their hours of solitude* 
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Were divided. Here having procured a vessel, they arrived^ stfe at 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the prisoners were thence qorfyeyea by 
0 e Thames frigate to England. ; 

During the prisoners' confinement a fortune of 30,600(1 u fSlr ^ 
Mr. Heywood: this gentleman’s connections were exceetHhgly^getf-^ 
teel, and himself a youth of promising accomplishments; “ 

On the 12th of September 1702, a court-martial coihmftrce^i 
board the Duke in Portsmouth harbour, on the charge of 
Ac. against ... ^ 

Joseph Coleman, ' Charles Norman, 

Tho, mas McIntosh, Peter fleywopd, , t 

James Morrison, John Milward, 

William Musprat, Thomas Biririft, 

Thomas Ellison, Michael jjyrqe *. 

Nothing, material occurred during their trial, which only contained 
repetitions of the mutiny. It lasted two days, and the evidence fot 
the pro§eputipn then closed. The prisoners were indulged, with tw* 
days longer, to cpnsider tpeif defence ; after which Heywood, MoK 
risoq, Millward, Musprat, Birkitt, and Ellison, were found guilty^ 
and received sentence of death. The two first (Heywood and Moir 
fison) were recommended hy file court to mercy, as it was proved 
that they had occasionally testified strong marks of contrition 
remorse; besides, Hey>vood being the first who voluntarily yielded, 
there was great room for intercession in his favour. The rest were 
acquitted and dischaiged. 

' On the a$th of October, 9 !r Andrew Hammond, the commander 
in chief at Portsmouth, sent an order to Captain Montague of the 
Hector to release Mr. Heywood and James Morrison, who, at the 
earnest request of the court-martial that tried them, were pardoned 
by his Majesty. 

The captain received tfl£ order upon the quarter-deck in the prer 
sence of his own officers and ship's company, after which, inain&ost, 
elegant and officer-like manner, he pointed out to the prisoners the ] 
evil of their past conduct, and, in language that drew tears from aU 
who heard him, recommended to them to make atonement by their 
future good behaviour. Heywood and Morrison were exceedingly 
affected, and endeavoured in vain to offer their acknowledgments dfer 
the tender treatment they had experienced on boarjd the 
Mr. Heywood, however, who seemed tq have anticipated bis iaabi* 
lity to speak, addressed Captain Montague in a paper which ' 

.pi tf'* 
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ceived, to the following effect : 


* IJie number of prisoners who were tried, 

JLoet in the wreck 
Murdered in the island 
Kaver found. 
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* When the sentence of the law was passed upon me I received 
it* Itjutf, as became a man, and if it had been carried into execu* 
tioi^ T, should have met my fate, I hope, in a manner becoming a 
Christian. Your admonition cannot fail to make a lasting impress 
lion #n my mind* 1 receive with gratitude my Sovereign's mercy, 
foie wjtoph my future life shall be faithfully* devoted to his serviced 


He was attended by Mr. Graham, who took him in one of the 
ship’s boats. Which Captain Montague was so gpod as to order for 
the purpose, and, immediately after landing, they set off for Lon- 
don. 

Ellison, Milward, Birkitt, and Musprat, were ordered fqr exe- 
cution on board the Brunswick. They were perfectly resigned to 
tljejr ’ fate^ and had a proper sense of the awful change they were 
aijput to experience. After the sentence of death had been passeef 
ugQft them, the reverend Mr. Howell and Mr. Cole continually at- 
tended them every day, and bestowed upon them unremitted atten- 
tion, , , , ; . 

OrytHe 29th of October these unfortunate wretches (except Mus- 
pn&.who was respited and afterwards pardoned) were executed 01^ 
bqard the Brunswick man of war. They were all very penitent^ 
an$ bphayed themselves becoming their unhappy situation. 


LAWS CONCERNING 

LITERARY PROPERTY, lec, 

TT : ITERARY property was subject to a considerable degree of twv 
Ji a - certainty* until, by the decision of the house of fords in 1774* 
ovdkt uming a previous judgment of the court of king’s bench, and at 
decree of the court bf chancery, it was established, * that an author 
had iat common law, a property in his work, and the sole right o£;: 
printing and publishing die same ; and that when printed or publish- 
ed,- the law did not take this right way, but that by the statute. 8tfci/ 
A rme,an author has now no copy-right after the expiration of the se-v 
verad temis ertatfed thereby. 1 The statute here referred to (8th Am**#; . 
ch. 19. a. d . 1709) is intitled, * An act for the encouragement 
of learning, by vesting the copies of printed books in the authors or 
purchasers of such copies, during th6 times therein-mentioned. 1 If 
is enacted, by this statute, ‘ that the author of any book, or his assigns, 
shall have the sole liberty of printing it, for the term of 14 years, and 
no |pnger; but if, at the end of that term, the author himself be 
living, he shall have the sole right to the printing thereof for another 
term -of 14 years ; and if any other person shall reprint, or import the 
ranie^ ojr expose it to sale, being so reprinted, or imported during 
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these periods, without the Consent of the proprietor in writing, such 
books shall be forfeited, and the offender shall forfeit one penny for 
every sheet.* It is also enacted, * that in order to entitle the author 
or proprietor to prosecute any person for reprinting his book, Be 
6hall, before the publication, enter it in the register-book, of the com- 
pany of Stationers.' The fourth section gives a power to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, and others, on compjaipt 
that books are sold at an unreasonable price, to reduce the same, 

5. enacts, that nine copies of each book shall, before publication, I* 
delivered to the warehouse-keeper of the company of Stationer^ ?<* 
the use" of the university libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, the ifbii- 
ries of the four universities of Scotland, the library of Sion college 
London , and the library belonging to the faculty of advocates in Edin- 
burgh ; and if this be not done, the proprietor, printer, or bookseBA, 
shall forfeit the value of the books, and also 5I. for ever^r cbjpyjnw 
delivered. * . . * 

The universities having been alarmed at the decision of the'Ho’uSe 
of lords, applied for, and obtained an act of parliament, establishing, 
in perpetuity, their right to all the copies given them heretofbfd, or 
Which might hereafter be given to, or acquired by them. This was. 
accordingly complied with by stat. 15 Geo. III. c. 53, A. d. l$fU 
This latter act also amends the act of 8th Anne, respecting the Regis- 
tering of works at Stationer Vhall ; in doing which, the title to me 
copy of the whole book, and every volume thereof, must now be dft- 1 
tered. I 

By the 8th Geo. II. c. 13, a. d. 173;, intitled, ‘An act for the , 
encouragement of the arts of designing, engraving, and etching Ms- j 
torical and other prints, by vesting the properties thereof in the in- 
ventors and engravers, &c. it is enacted, that ‘after the 25th of Jjfoe, 
1735, the property of historical and other prints shall be Vested in jbe 
inventor tor 14 years, from the day of publishing thereof; the rtitae | 
of the publisher must be engraved on each print; and if ariy p^Sn 1 
pirate the same, he shall forfeit the plate wherein the design ft so 
pirated, and all the copies taken therefrom, to the proprietor, ‘kiwi ^0 J 
the sum of five shillings (half to the king and half to the RMS) 
suing) for every such copy. ~ ^ 

A second act 7th Geo. III. c. 38. a. d. 1766. amends the JbfrA^r, 
and gives the engraver of any print, taken from any draVrimfwftt- 
ever, the same protection, under the same penalties, as th£ eMw 
of any print from his own drawing. A third stat. 17th 
47. a. d. 1777, still further secures the property of prints, to 
tors and engravers, by enabling them to procure a Verdict* fwdiijh 
damages as a jury shall assess, against the importers, copi£ra>'$£«V 
their works. 
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CHARACTER 

OF HENRY VII. 




ENRY VII. was in stature a little abotfe the midctle size 1 , 
slender, strong, and active. His deportment was, in general, 
grave, reserved, and stately ; but he could put on a smiling coun- 
tenance, and assume a gracious engaging manner, when he saw con- 
venient. In personal courage he was not defective, but it was 
attended with caution and not of the impetuous .enterprising kind. 
Though he sometimes threatened, he never really intended to engage 
in any foreign war; because he knew it was exceedingly expensive, 
and peculiarly dangerous to a prince with a disputed title and discon- 
tented subjects. From these considerations, rather than from timidity, 
he cultivated peace with all the neighbouring princes. In application 
5tO business he was indefatigable, and descended to the most minute 
details. He was his own minister, impenetrably secret in all his 
schemes, and prescribed to his servants the parts they were to act 
without acquainting them with his views. His understanding was 
good, but neither very quick nor comprehensive; but he supplied 
the want of quickness by mature deliberation ; and the success with 
which all his measures were crowned, procured him the name of the 
/Solomon of the age, and a very high reputation for wisdom, both ajt * 
home and abroad. He has been highly admired for diminishing the 
exorbitant power of the great barons, which had often endangered the 
crown, and oppressed the people. ' This he certainly endeavoured, 
and in part accomplished. But it was far from being^a difficult task* 
The civil wars had ruined two-thirds of the great families, and at his 
accession tbene wefe only twenty-seven temporal peers in England. 
The great defects in the character of this prince proceeded not from 
the weakness of his head, but the hardness of his heart, which was 
exceedingly selfish and unfeeling; little susceptible of the impressions 
of loye, friendship, pity, dr any generous benevolent affection. He 
was au unkind husband to an amiable consort; never had a friend, 
and seldom forgave an enemy. As a son, he treated his venerable 
^pother with formal respect, but allowed her no influence ; as a father, 
jbe was careful, but npt affectionate; as a master, he was far from 
•peing generous. His vexatious exactions of various kindsj his seve- 
nty to Sir William Stanley, and his cruelty to the innocent Earl of 
.Warwick, have procured him, and not unjustly, the odious name of 
tyrant. An inordinate love of money, and an unrelenting hatred to 
the house of York, were his ruling passions, and the chief sources of 
t all his vices and of all his troubles.* 
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CHARACTER 

f 

OF HENRY VIII. 

V ERY different chaf&cters have been given of Henry VIII. by 
different authors. Some have represented him as a brave, wise, 
just, and merciful 'prince, with few vices or imperfections; while 
others have painted him in the blackest colours, as a cruel unrelenting 
tyrant, with few or no virtues or good qualities. Those, however, 
who have delineated his character with the greatest care and candour, 
have pursued a middle course, by doing justice to his good actions 
and commendable qualifications, while they have not overlooked bis 
criminal passions and his vices* The following short description of 
the most striking features in the character of this prince raay/i it is 
imagined, be justified by authentic monuments and; the real* trans- 
actions of his reign. He was very tall, and irr his youth was uncom- 
monly handsome, strong, and active. He delighted and excelled In 
all manly exercises ; as riding, tilting, hunting, hawking, leaping, 
wrestling, &c. His gait was stately, and his air majestic. ‘ Who,' 
says a contemporary writer , 4 is so dull as not to see in that most serene 
* countenance the signs of a king ? Who can behold, even afar off, 
* that august majesty of his whole person, and not say he was beam to 
4 a diadem ?’ These personal charms and accomplishments being 
visible to aH, gained him great admiration and popularity in the first 
part of his reign. He was fond of music, a good performer on/ several 
instruments, and no contemptible composer. Great pains had been 
taken with his education, and he had a genius capable of acquiring 
knowledge. He spoke several languages fluently* particularly Latin 
and French: but unfortunately his favourite study was school-divinity; 
in which he imagined himself so great a doctor, that he entered the 
lists with Martin Luther, in his famous book De Septem Sacramenih; 
for which he received such a deluge of praise as no author of an infe- 
rior rank must ever expect. We have no reason to suspect that be 
was deficient in personal courage, though he was not forward in ex- 
posing himSelf to danger. His understanding was good’, when it was 
not blinded by some reigning passion. The truth seems to be, that 
•the ungovernable impetuqsity of his passions was the great defect in 
.his character, the source of affhts errors and of all hix crimes. In bis 
youth the love of pleasure was his reigning passion, and an . extrava- 
gant fondness for royal feasts, tilts, tournaments, disguising, and the 
Other pompous expensive diversions of the grfat in those, rims. 
About these he employed his thoughts ; in these he spent hls^time, 
and squandered away the treasures that bad been hoarded 
.father, 'f q this he was also prompted by his vanity, and encouraged 
by his ministers, particularly by his great favourite. Cardinal W olsey, 
for very obvious reasons. As he advanced in years, and began to in- 
terfere more in business, passions of a darker complexion and mar* 
dangerous tendency appeared. From his father lie, inherited an nx- 
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treme jealousy of all who were related tp the royal family, and could 
be supposed to entertain the most distant thoughts of the throne. To 
this several persons of high rank fell a sacrifice. His excessive self- 
conceit, and the high opinion he entertained of his own superior 
wisdom, though it was rather a ridiculous than a criminal passion, had 
the very worst effects. It rendered him susceptible, or rather .greedy* 
of flattery, and highly pleased with praise, with which he was accosted 
on aH occasions. The two great parties, the friends of the pope, and 
the favourers of die reformation, tried to exceed one another in the 
arts of flattery, and in a servile compliance with all his humours, 
wiiibh rendered him intolerably proud, obstinate, and impatient of 
contradiction. This also increased his authority, subjected both these 
parties to his will, and put it in his power to do whatever he pleased. 
The court that was paid him by the two great rivals, the Emperor and 
the King of France, contributed still further to inflame his pride ; and, 
in spite of all his faults, it rendered him popular among his own sub- 
jects,! who were pleased to see their sovereign the arbiter of Europe. 
Tholigh piodigality and avarice are opposite passions, they are often 
found in the same person ; and Henry was both profuse and covetous 
iathC extreme. Of his prodigality, the immense sums he squandered 
*r» a sufficient proof : and his liistory affords many evidences of his 
avarice. At two different times he borrowed great sums from many 
of his subjects, aud procured acts from his servile parliaments, absolving 
him from the obligation of repaying them, though he had given his 
creditors security .under the privy seal. J3u,t of all his passions, his 
anger was the most terrible. When he conceived a jealousy or dislike 
of a toy persons, their ruin was resolved ; no submissions, no suppli- 
cations, no intercessions* no evidences of their innocence, could save 
them from destruction. In a word, the character he is said to have 
given of himself, ‘ That he had never spared a man in his anger, nor 
*ia woman in his lust,’ seems to be too well founded; and they are 
not inexcusable who have denominated him a tyrant, if they had not 
forgotten to add, that lie was possessed of many valuable accomplish- 
ments ; capable at times of generous and laudable actions, and of kind 
affections ; ami that he had been an instrument in the hand of Pro- 
vidence of ranch good to his subjects and their posterity, by dissolving 
’i their connection with the court and phurch of Rome. 

' t ; \ r 

%'U Oi 7 - ; T* " 1 . 

./ / ’■ . ANECDOTE. 

g tfie rei^n of King Charles the First a regiment of horse casually 
ell in with tile enemy in rather a dark night in summer : the colo- 
in ordfer to be more at his ease, stript off his clothes to his shirt, 
^ then charged the enemy, routed them, and took a great many pri- 
'tstittefS; one wondering at the defeat and strange execution in the 
“ 1 idahfici an officer swore (an Irishman, I'presume) they had light enough, 
^ ffir they could easily see and distinguish colours by the moon-shine of 
conrrmahdei's shirt* T. 

3H2 
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MEMOIRS OF HIS LATE ROYAL NESS ^ \ 

HENRY FREDERIC > 

PUKE OF CUMBERLAND AND STRATHERN, H 
BA EL OF DUBLIN IN IRELAND, AN ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE, RAKOV* 
OF WINDSOR GREAT PARK, KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE 
ORDER OF THE GARTER; AND ' 

MOST WORSHIPFUL GRAND MASTER 
OF THE ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE FRATERNITY OF 

FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS OF ENGLAND* « 


WITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT. 


M IS Royal Highness was born November 7, 1745, an< * cre- 
ated a peer October 11, 1766. I11 October 1771 bis Royal 

ness married the Honourable Ann Horton, widow of Christo- 
pher Horton, Esq. and daughter of the late Viscount, afterwards 
Earl, of Carhampton. On the 9th of February 1767, R. M.iwfcs 
initiated into Masonry, passed a Fellow-craft, and raised to the 

f ree of a Master Mason, at an occasional Lodge held at the Thatched 
louse, St. James's Street, Colonel John Salter, Esq^ presidmg as 
Grand Master ; and on the roth of April 178a he was elected Grand 
Master of all England, which office H. R. H. continued to hold till 
his decease, on the 1 8th of September 1 790. - • r , 

The loss of this prince was long and sincerely regretted bjr the 
Fraternity of Masons, his presidency over whom was marked with 
peculiar urbanity, and a condescension that was the happiest com- 
ment on the excellent principles of the institution. But deep indeed 
was the concern of those whose station in life entitled them to an 
Intimate acquaintance with his character; in which an abundance of 
amiable qualities predominated over, and amply atoned ibr* the frail- 
ties incident to human nature. T he musical world severely ie&idris 
loss, for he . was a liberal patron of its genuine professors, artd no in- 
adequate connoisseur in the art. His Royal Highness was always 
eager to encourage real musical talents, and was an active promoter 
of any undertaking that tended to serve the cause of music, in which 
science he was indeed not merely an amateur, but a respectable pec* 
former. - ■ *m ’ • . f 

* The education of his Royal Highness has been /said not 
been equal to his birth ; but those who know the indulgence yrhioh 
must unavoidably be extended to persons of his elevated rankv.ka 
well as the temptations to which such an exalted station is necessarily 
exposed* wijl not he ready to arraign his tutors or his capacity if; 
improvement was not proportionate to his opportunities- * ».«; t o 

1 That he did not want abilities, however it may militate against thes 
received opinion of his character, may be safely asserted » * pmot 
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of thtt declaration may be found in his acquisition of the modern 
languages, in which he was competently informed, though his know- 
ledge was acquired rathet in conversation than from any regular en- 
deavours at an attaiment of them. 

His skill also in musical performance, and judgment in musical 
-malpositions, as well as taste in selection, must be admitted as evi- 
dences of a capacity that if, in early life, it had been directed, and 
in the middle order of men constrained to higher objects, might have 
heen proportionably successful. 

To those who were not upon an intimate footing with him, his 
conversation seemed, according to the expression of Hotspur, to be 
baldy unjointed chat; but those who enjoyed his confidence nave often 
heard remarks that indicated shrewd observation, and knowledge of 
the world. This declaration is so little consonant with the general 
idea of the public respecting the character of his Royal Highness, 
that it may be treated with ridicule, as well as received with incre- 
dulity ; let it be considered, however, that the opinions of mankind 
were adverse to his intellectual repute, and that, whatever he spoke, 
fiis auditors were rather prepared to expect something frivolous, than 
to examine whether what he uttered wa$ really so. The truth is, 
that he possessed a strong flow of spirits, which betrayed him into 
conversation before he had sufficiently reflected upon what he was 
inclined to say, though his most precipitate observations were always 
less exceptionable, in point of judgment, than the malignant and the 
satirical have been disposed to represent. 

Another consideration, which has by no means been attended to 
So much as candour required, was the indistinct manner in which, 
perhaps, by some defect in his organs, he usually expressed himself. 
This inaccurate mode of delivery was often the occasion of hiany 
injurious misconceptions ; for what he said was not always under- 
stood ; and his hearers, rather than give him the trouble of repetition, 
have pretended to comprehend his meaning, sometimes conceiving 
that what he said would not have deserved attention if it had been 
intelligibly conveyed ; but oftener,*more probably, these inarticulate 
remarks have been inconsiderately admitted, and invidiously related, 
as certain evidences of frivolity. His animal spirits were indeed 
^uncommonly active ; and upon most -occasions, if his life is recol- 
lected apart from the habitual prejudices against him, it Will be found 
that what seemed weakness was generally the effect of an extraordi- 
nary vivacity. 

As to the moral character of the Duke, the public have also been 
disposed to a harsh judgment, without a sufficient reason. In the 
younger part of his life he was inclined to those pursuits of gallantry 
which are always to be expected at the period of juvenile indiscretion, 
particularly when the means of gratification are possessed in the most 
tempting abundance ; but the wild and debasing sensuality that mark 
our present tribe of fashionable young men was never discoverable 
in his conduct. He was, upon some well-known occasions, led 
ffimy by youth and beauty; but when mankind consider the attract 
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tions which distinguished the objects to whom his attachment became 
so conspicuous, it will be reasonably concluded, that, with thfc 
means of obtaining the smiles of those objects, it was more natural 
that he should enjoy them, than behold such allurements with philo- 
eophical indifference, or turn away with frigid apathy. 

There was one trait in the character of the Duke, which, though 
Apparently trifling in its nature, evinced a sense of decorum, arid a 
• value for the proper relations of life, that deserves to be recorded, 
and which can never be considered as the feature of a weak and firf- 
volous mind. It is universally known that he was in habits of ,the 
most familiar condescension with persons who were not at all distin- 
guished for talents ; and that a haughty and capricious pride formed 
no part of his character ; but though he would * treat with the most 
gracious affability such persons, whenever he found them engaged 
in their proper province and upon ordinary occasions^ yet, if he saw 
that they neglected the duties of their profession, and entered too 
warmly in the career of pleasure, he always withdrew his counte- 
nance, and upon that account alone would wholly relinquish con- 
nection with them, and, however previously intimate, never aftefr*- 
wards behaved to them as if they had been honoured with hi$ notice 
before. 

What he was in his domestic character, the sharp affliction of Ks 
affectionate widow, and the deep disquietude of his servants, best 
declared ; and it may be truly affirmed, that few characters have been 
more the victims of severe and unmerited prejudices, both intellectu- 
ally and morally than the late Duke of Cumberland. 

The Portrait annexed is copied, by special permission of the 
Gtand Lodge, from the Painting by the Rev. Mr. Peters, in the Hall 
the Society, and was esteemed an extraordinary good Likeness. 


* MR. BADDELET, 

THE COMEDIAN, OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE^ 

r ... 

Llfe’rbut a walking shadow— a poor player, j 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage* 

And then is heard no more. 


T HE particulars of the death of Mr . BadcTeley have not yet 
fully before the public. He was completely drest 
in the School for Scandal , on the 19th of November; wHen~fpig$g 
himself very suddenly ill, he called to his footboy, who regp^riy . in- 
tended him in his dressing-room, but before assistance could be t iw«n, 
he went into a fit, to which he has for many years been greatly subject 
Every attention was paid him that the Theatre could ajfofd* Rtjt 
with little avail. His character dress was drawn off with some di$- 
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Cjultyi and it ;wa$. thought necessary to send him home with all pas* 
iihle expedition. His own servant accompanied him in a hackney* 
co^chto his house in Store-street, where he was instantly put. to bed* 

■, The surgeon who usually attended him on these occasions wat 
immediately sent for, whose professional skill was so far successful, 
hy twelve o'clock Mr. Baddeley was sufficiently recovered to 
dispense with his presence. The servant who, being a married man, 

2 d not sleep in the house, was dismissed, and Mrs. Baddeley sat. up 
one in the chamber, watching the progress of his convalescence with 
soniugal affection and anxiety. 

. Hot *nany minutes had elapsed before she was alarmed by respira* 
jtiops of a guttural nature, to which her husband had never before 
been subject ; this induced her to solicit the immediate return of the 
SU.rgeon, although there was no appearance of alteration in Mr. BacU 
deley’s countenance, and he was otherwise perfectly calm And com* 
posed, » 

. jHe continued as if in a comfortable dose for a short time, end before 
ope o’clock, a single hour only after the departure of the > surgeon, 
he expired. — He died without the convulsion of a single muscle* and 
a gentle sigh was the only token of his departure. He wa&aftecWAxd* 
opened by Mr. Wilson, the lecturer. Upon the brain, in a veirf 
unuspal cavity, a considerable quantity of blood hadicpagidated* His 
death must necessarily have been instantaneous, and attended with 
little pain. .» 

If thou and nature c*n so geody part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch,, 

.Which hurts, and is desir’d. 

In the statement of his testamentary bequests there has- been con- 
siderable inaccuracy. — It has* been alleged, that he has left several 
al ms-bo uses for decayed actors ; this is an exaggeration ; the fact is 
nearly this — the cottage in which he occasionally resided, a few miles 
from town, he has bequeathed to Hie Theatrical Fund, with an ad 
libitum proviso to the following purport: if it can be made conve- 
nient he wishes the hoi$e should be'rinhabited by such four of the 
Fund Pensioners as may not object to living sociably under the same 
roof : there are two parlours for their joint indulgence* and four se- 
parate bed-chambers. — No man more than Baddeley respected his 
profession. The report of his cynical austerity is groundless. Men 
have too incautiously determined the quality of his heart by the hard* 
ness of his physiognomy . 

The above bequest is.au instance of his benevolence ; but this is 
not all, he was not content with this allowance, but, extending,^ 
bounty with his thoughts, he has assigned a specific sum to be given, 
nonfinally, to die parish, by the four inhabitants, that their character 
and profession may elude even the possibility of reproach. A consi- 
deration which will do him more honour than the donation itselE 
! The singularity of his mind is further observable in his leaving 
thfeq pounds annually for a Twelfth Cake, . to be distributed in the 
jQreeh Roopi. The origin of this fancy may be thus dated. On this 
Jestival'it was customary to eat cake in the Theatre ; and Baddeley, 
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we are informed, usually presided at the disposal. The desire of 
lame is^as rnnhrmai as the means of obtaining it are various u — tho 
caprices of men are unaccountable ; and if Dogrot secured his me- 
mory by a coat and badge, why should not Baadeley ensure his by 
the more solid properties of a Christmas Cake f Doubly consfdftative 
in his foot legacy, he possibly chose to be uniform in his secondhand 
so immortalize his dramatic and culinary character together* . J 

The remains of Mr. Baddeley were brought to St. Paul's, Covet# 
Garden, and interred in the church-vard, near the tomb of the kte 
Miss Sherry, who formerly belonged to the same Theatre. Thb 
hearse was followed by three mourning coaches ; in the first of which 
were two particular friends of the deceased, with Mr. Aiddn and 
Mr. Moody, and in the others, Messrs. Holman, Dodd, Wroughten} 
two Bannisters, Farreii, Kelly, and JBurton, all members of the society 
called tho School of Garrick. The members of this society meetf Urn 
first Wednesday of every month, and always attend in black— th* 
original members are now but few, and death and desertion are daily 
making them fewer . — That the School may not entirely dose, the 
vacancies are supplied by the election of the younger performers. $6 
that, like the city companies, which under a specified profession enroll 
mechanics of every description, and transmogrify hair-dressers* 
cheesemongers, and farriers, into goldsmiths and merchant-taylore, 
we shall by and by find the School of Garrick, composed of singers, 
dancers, and pantomimes, who have as much resemblance* of his 
person, as they have reveaepce for his memory. We may as well 
expect to witness counsellors giving prescriptions, and physicians 
taking briefs, or to see a Jewish Sanhedrim usurping the functions of 
a Christian Synod. 

w But this,” says the Attorney General, “ is an age of innovation;, 
what signifies then the abolition of established customs, or the coa- 
lescence of monstrous incongruities ? ' r * 

fierpentes avibus geminentur, tigrfbus agnl. 

Mr. Badddey was a Mown, a **d served the office of Grand Steward 
in 1789. 


CURIOUS AND AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES, / . 

FROM DIFFERENT AUTHORS* * 

> * 

• • 

P HILETAS of Cos, about the time of Alexander the Great, had 
a body of such exceeding leanness and lightness, that he comrfio&ty 
wore shoes of lead, and carried lead in his pockets, lest at some tftpf 
or other he should be blown away by tire wind this man was ah 
eminent critic and poet. From Cjclius and otker* 

Vitus, of the City of Naples, was so exceedingly fbt that he could 
jnot get up stairs to go to bed without being drawn up by pullies du« 

man was a divine, and had great preferment in the church, and pub- 
lished a sermon on abstinence and fasting. From Donat us' s History • 
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MASON rC INTELLIGENCE. 


3 nHE Governors of the Cumberland Freemasons* School have, under date of 
[ the 26th ult. pubUfciy returned their Thanks in the newspapers to the 
mrafcipful Master, Officers, and Brethren of the Shakspeare Lodge, No. 13*, 
hl)d at the Shakspeare Tavern, Covent-Garden, for a donation of twenty irqp 
bedsteads (value 50 guineas) for the use of the New School-House, now nearly 
finished, in St. George's-fiefds ; it being the third benefaction to the same amount 
from The said Lodge, to this infant charity. 

The Lodge of Rural Friendship, No. 350, following the same laudable example, 
(save liberally given twenty pair of good wholesbme blankets aS attendant fur* 

The funds of the Charify not being sufficient to provide furniture for this 
noble structure, it is hoped that other Lodges will step forward to render com- 
plete so excellent an asylum for the tenderest regards of man— Hu.Pi.g10 

Fa MALES. 

Mr. Godbold, proprietor of the Vegetable Syrup, was lately initiated into the 
Mysteries of our Order ; and, to evince that he deserved the appellation of 
Brother, tendered the gratis supply of his valuable medicine to any distressed 
Mbson having occasion to hse it, upon a proper recommendation from any of 
the Fraternity. * 


ELECTION OF THE GRAND LODGE OF SCOTLAND^ 

EDINBURGH, DECEMBER I, A. L. 5794. 

St. Andrew's Day falling on Sunday this year, to-day the fcrand Lodae met 
In the church aisle. Parliament-square, when, after the performance of the usual 
mysteries , the election took place ; and the following are the new office-bearers for 
the ensuing year : — . . 

The Right Honourable and Most Worshipful Wiliam Earl of Ancram, 
Colonel of the Mid-Lothian Regiment of F£ncible Light Cavalry, Grand Master . 

Francis Lord Viscount Down, Deputy Grand Master. 

• Thomas Hay, Esq. Deacon-convener, and Deacon of the Incorporation of 
Surgeons, Substitute Grand Master . 

Sir James Foulis op Collinotom, Bart. Captain in the Mid-Ldthl&n Fen* 
cible Cavalry, Senior Grand Warden. 

Andrew Houston, Esq. of Jordanhill,* and Captain of a Company of the 
Edinburgh Volunteers, Junior Grand Warden. r 

•John Hay, Esq. banker in Edinburgh, Grand Treasurer. 

• John Touch, D. D. Minister in the Chapel of Ease, in the parish of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Grand Vbaplain . 

• William Mason, Esq. writer. Grand Secretary . 

• Robert Meikle, Esq. Grand CUrk; and 

• William Reid, Grand Tyler. 

Those marked thus # are re-elected. " ** 

The thanks of the Lodge were then given to Br. T. Hay, Esq. S. O'. B#. for the 
tpany services he had done to the Craft. 

The Mysteries being performed, the Brethren dispersed ; the greatest part of whom 
spent the evening in a manner which we hope will ever continue to be one of the 
characteristic marks of the free and Accepted . 

Voi. Hr. 3 l 
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POETRY? J 


A FAVOURITE MASONIC SONG, 

SET TO MUSIC. 








live in their Sons. 


If Envy attempt our success to impede. 

United we'll trample her down ; 

If Faction should threaten we'll shew we're agreed. 
And Discord shall own we are one. 

chq. Tho* Dodges, &c. 

While with ardour we glow this our Order to raise. 
Promoting its welfare and peace. 

Old Masons return our endeavours to praise. 

And new ones confirm the increase* 

cho. Tho* Lodges, &c. 

Go on, cry our parents, for Time is y$ur friend. 
His flight shall increase your renown ; 

And Mirth shall your guest be, and Bacchus attend. 
And Joy all your meetings shall crown. 

chp. Tho* Lodges, &c. 




MADNESS , 

AN ELEGY: 

BY DM. PERFECT. 


N O more I carol amatory strains ; 

To friendship's ear commit tht artiest lay ; 
Pourtray the scenes where sylvan beauty reigps. 

Or in light measures sing mellifluous May. 

No more I tread the rill-dissected mead. 

The thymy bank, and beech^surrounded field. 
Where bleating ewes and sportive lambkins feed ; 
No more the groves their wonted transport yield. 

Yet not to ease or indolence a prey. 

To plfasure’s syrtp caH a willing slave ; 

My unbefxiended Muse shall pensjve stray 
To lone retreats which Medway’s currents Iav4, " 
3I* 
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Where peaceful vlrtuer in tefwtW trtifn <% Y 

The circling moon with brightest crescent fWohei j"' 

Silvers the gothic tow’r and sacred fane, r. , > 

The mouldering fragments, and the moss-dad ston?** 

There where the cypress and the mournful pine 

Join in the breezy dirges of the night, ■ 

^.n altar rais'd, and Melancholy mine. 

I’ll taste her ev'ry pensive sad delight. 

My theme the herald of no war's alarms. 

Of grandeur, pow'r, of honour, or of fame. 

Of mansions lost to all their former charms, 

Mingled with dust,,and found but by a name. 

More arduous far the Muse's task's assign'd. 

Thy aid, Melpomene, her wishes crave. 

While she reviews the ruins of the mind. 

Poor reason buried in the body’s grave. 

p, reason ! star that lights this busy soul ; 

To govern human passion kindly given ; 

Our faith, our joys, our sorrows to controul ; 

Thpu brightest mirror of reflected heav’n ! 

Blest taper ! lighting to religion's Jhrone, 

Ah, what were man without thy potent sway f 
His hopes how frail, how little had he known 
Without thy strong and unerroneous ray ! 

Poor insects had we been in nature's scale. 

Consign'd tadulness, leveli’d with the brute 3 
The tyantpn sport of folly's viqious gale, 

Of wisdom’s tree precluded from the fruit. 

Reason depos’d, hoyr art thou sunk, O man ! 

Hoodwink'd thy mind, ah, where is then thy boast ? 

Confus'dly restless, and without a plan. 

Dissolv'd in doubt, and to reflection lost. 

So ypn # fair seat of elegance and taste. 

Which spread its charms to admiration’s eye. 

At once behold a desolated waste, * 

And low in dust its splendid honours lie. 

Worst Pandemomium pf the lucid mind t 

Tremendous Madness ! who’s exempt from thee 9 
The weak, the strong, the brave, thy shackles bind, 

And victims fall to thy severe decree. 

flow vast thy havock o'er the human form ! 

O’er beauty, mem’ry, excellence, and sense. 

Perfections save not from thy ruthless storm. 

And wit and learning raise a feeble fence. 

How shall the Muse thy varied woes recite, ’ 

Thy wild ideas foster’d in the brain. 

That warm the cheated soul with fond delight. 

Or form huge phantoms of fictitious pain. 

T? r-r-rn r ' J T? ,-n u | - 

* The late noble mansion on Blackheatti, confessedly one Of ftp' most grand 
and superb seats in the kingdom, which on the demise of Sir Gregory Page, Bar t. 
devolved to his heir. Sir Gregory Page Turner, was sold, pulM d$*n, apd |he 
inaterials disposed of piece-meal t>y public auction, " 1 ‘ \ 
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Yet her’s the task, she strives the course to steer. 

With diffidence expands the vent’rous sail ; 

While het’rogeneous sounds distress the ear, 

And urge her passage through misfortune's vale. 

Behold yon stately figure, child of pride, 

I knew him e’er to madness thus a prey. 

When self-importance urg’d him to deride 
And scarcely own a great Creator’s sway. 

And now in all the mockery of state. 

Though clad in rags, this ostentatious thing 
Believes around a thousand slaves await. 

Himself in fancy a despotic king. 

Thus human nature, when o’erstretch’d by pride. 
Insulted Heaven most severely scans. 

Of arrogance repels th’ impetuous tide. 

Humbles his insolence, and man unmans. 

All dark within, Olivia, love-lorn maid. 

In tatter’d vest, and with dishevell’d hair. 

Avoids the light, of cruel man afraid. 

Her haggard form the picture of despair. 

Ask you the cause why poor Olivia’s lost. 

Her spirits broke, her bosom swoln with woe ? 

By slighted vows and disappointment crost. 

Distraction urg’d her eyes to overflow. 

Blushes the hectic on her pallid cheek, 

Where lately breath’d the sweetly-living rose ; 

Of sorrows past now hear her piteous speak. 

Of sorrows past a canzonette compose. 

She sings; ’tis melody’s most plaintive strain. 

Big with a sigh, and usher’d with a tear. 

And ever and anon abridg’d by pain, 

And clos’d with sudden starts of grief or fear. 

And now in moody silence see she sits, 

Immers’d in apathy and mental gloom; 

Or rous’d — bewails, or laughs, or sings by fits. 

Extols, condemns, or calls — she knows not whom. 

That piteous object which our ears assails 
With groundless rage, and ceaseless discontent. 
Attacking with his teeth his squalid nails, 

Desp'rate in thought, on subtle mischief bent: 
Bright as the sun before th’ approaching storm. 

He shone conspicuous in the rings of taste,’ 

But passion suffer’d reason to deform, 

Her fruitful soil became a dreary waste. 

Jn midnight orgies were his moments past? 

Was dissipation his without controul ? 

The reck’ning’s come, and finish'd the repast. 

And pale distraction overwhelms bis soul- 

Who’s this all mirth and mummery we see. 

That laughs at fortune, pomp, and wealth, and pow'r ? 
from pride and malice as from sorrow free. 

The very May-rfly of the frantic hour. 

Behold her brisk, with freakish step advance. 

In ev’ry gesture, ev’ry gambol shown; 

On toe fantastic ” round and round she’ll dance* 

And deem the fairy regions all her own. 
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'Twas her’* to flirt mk! qnjy sow sinoare. 

The vain coquet, with .WarxBflNIidnta her own ; 

To laugh, to sing, towheedie, ami to jeer. 

Till reason lost its uasubftantttl throne, d. 

No stings of mem’ry.to bor?£K3JM wind 
Reflection’s bpsy images convey ; 

Though sad her friends, herself to mirth inclin’d. 

Is ne'er unhappy, never Jess than gay 5 ... * , 

Charming delusion ! when distraction feigns, * j ^ 

And fancied pleasures false ideas range.— 

Bnt when black cbol.tr stagnates in the veins. 

Behold, and mark the melancholy change: 

His words, how broken 1 faoH’ringl andkow skwl 
Fallen in darknes, like a splendid star l 
Melanthus view, immers’d in suUew woe. 

The winds of reason in perpetual war i 

The poor fanatic, buried in despair. 

Wildly anticipates cash fataae pain; 

Caught in the zealot’s unrelenting snare. 

Religion stretches out her hand in vain. 

Dark as his brow, the workings of his Inind 
Present eternal torments to hi* eight ; 

A Deity no longer good end kind. 

His apprehensions endless fears excite. 

Ill-founded fears l but who shall coipfort bring 
When mad tntbwarm o’erspreads the breast; 

When horrors hence imagination wing 
To rob devotion of her purest rest ? 

’Tis, Melancholy ,Ihine in varied shape 

The voice of peace and pleasure to suppress ; 

To bind the brow of reason with thy crape. 

And o’er the soul thy leaden weight to press. 

And, Av’rice, thine, fell canker of each joy l t* 

Thou foe to honour, pure fruition’s h*pte, - - \ > 
How much the human mind thy pangs annoy. 

The wretch that’s next in View cap well explain z , \ 

Unsocial mortal ! opulently poor! > uo; ; 

Deaf tq misfortune’s penetrating plaint, , • e ^ * 

He spurn’d poor shiv’ring mis’ry from.his door, 

And starv’d 'mid plenty, making geld his saink - ; 

The miser, frantic in epitome, > «- ■ ^, - ,1 

Still is hi m^el^ although in piteous plight, • j- ,K 
Collecting bits of rags and leaves of tea, . • •/ 1 d 1 

As hoards in fancy’s eye immensely bright. 4um 

The poet’s dreams, his “ frinsy-roUingey./’ Ilf- <.■ * 
The Muse might parntybufeeasos to intrndgi ’vb: 

On jealous rage, or fell misanthropy* " v **p; J id 
The multi-varied shapes of reason crude 5 . f . *.it r.l 

Curtails her flight as tender feelings rise, 1 /y ^ i 
And conscious tears protract the mouiwRil *dlOT J ** r * 3 c 
While heaves my soul in sympathetic sighs. 

And kindred nature draws coinpassloir^ VeiU 
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O SOVEREIGN master, who with lopely state , ^ , 

Dost reign as in sofrfC isle’s enchanted land, .. 

On whom soft airs and shadowy spirits wait, * 

While scenes of fairies rise at thy command t ‘ H 
On thy Wild shores forgetful cotild I lie, i f . 

And list till earth dissolv’d to thy sweet minstrelsy. * 

Call’d by thy magic from the hoary deep, . . 4> 

Aerial forms should in bright troops ascend, 

And then a wond’rcJiis mask before me sweep ; * 

While sounds, that the earth own’d not, seem’d fo blrtie 
Their stealing melodies, ttiat when the strain 
Ceas’d I should weep, and would so dream again I 

The charm is wound : I see an aged form. 

In white robes, on the winding sea-shore stand ; 

O’er the careering Miegaibe wants his wand; 

Upon the black rock bursts the bidden storm. 

Now from bright op’ning clouds I hear a lay. 

Come to these yellow f^i 4 . stranger *, come away. 

Saw ye pass by the weird sisters pale f ? 

Mark’d ye the low’ ring caB tie oh* the heath? J - - / - 

Hark ! hark ! is the dead d on e .? - t h e dee d o f death ? 

The deed is done : — hail; king of Scotland, hail ! 

I see no more;*-- td many a fearful sound 
The bloody cauldron sinks, and att is dark around. 

Pity! toucij the trembling strings, J 
A maid, a beauteous maniac, wildty singS, 

They laid him in the ground so cold J, _ * * 

Upon his breast the earth was thrown ; 

High is heap’d the grassy mould. 

Oh ! he is dead and gone. 

The winds of the winter blow d’ef his cold breast, * * 

But pleasant shaH be his rest. v V . * 

The Bong is ceased ; ah I #bade 1 *rt ti**% $ r 

Sad raving to the rude tempestuous night ? 

Sure thou hast had much wrong, so stern thy brow. 

So piteous thou dost tear tby tresses white ; 

So wildly thou dost cry, “ Blow, bitter wind, 

Ye elements, I call not you unkind ||.” . 

Beneath the shade of nodding branches grey, 

’Mid rude romantic woods, and glens forlorn. 

The merry hunters wear the hours away, N “ 

Rings the deep forest to the joyous horn. 

Joyous to all but him § who with sad look 
Hangs idly nmsing by- the brawling fareokt r 

But mark the merry elves df feiry lahd^f f 
In the cold moon’s gleamy glance, " * * 

They with shadowy morrtce dance; 4 
Soft music dies along the desert sand ; > - 


• Ferdinand. See Tempest. f Macbeth. J Ophelia. Hamlet fl See 
tear. § Jaques. As You Like It f See Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
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Soon, it peep of coW-ey*d dt]r f - 

Soon the nura’rous lights decay ; 

Merrily, now merrily, 

After the dewy moon they fly. 

Let rosy Laughter now advance. 

And Wit, with twinkling eye. 

Where quaint pow’rs lurking lie ; ' 

Blight Fancy, the queen of the revels, shall dance. 
And point to her frolicsome train. 

And antic forms that flit unnumber’d o’er the plain, 
O, so v* reign Master ! at whose sole command 
We start with terror, or with pity weep; 

O, where is no* thy all-creating wand ? 

Buried ten thousand fathoms in the deep. 

The staff is broke, the powerful spell is fled. 

And never earthly guest shall in thy circle tread. 


EPIGRAM 

ON PETER THE GREAT, CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


T * Adorn with arts a rough barbarian race. 

And polish them with ev’ry manly grace ; 

To chace the shades of ignorance profound. 

And spread the beams of knowledge all around; 

To brighten and exalt the human soul. 

And still consult the welfare of the whole ; 

If these be arts more worthy of applause 
Than with wild havock in ambition’s cause 
To conquer kingdoms, to lay waste and burn, r 

And peaceful states with restless rage o’er turn ; 

Then Russia’s Czar with greater glory reign’d 
Than waa by Philip’s son or Caesar gain’d. M. 


« . -w — ■ i ■ — — —— — ■■ ; ■ ■■■ - " 

ON A GENTLEMAN 
WHO MARRIED A THIN CONSUMPTIVE LADY, 

|WI »ll II ' “Hi .. 

' ■ , 

W ITH a warm skeleton so near, . * 

And wedded to thy arms for life ; 

When Death arrives it will appear 
Less frightful, ’tis so like thy wife, 

A spouse so thin, though, all agree. 

Had better much been let alone ; 
t( Flesh of thy FLasfl” she cannot be. 

Who is made up of nought but Boms, 


* 
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STRICTURES 

ox 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Nov. 29. A T D^ury-Lane Theatre a new Farce, under the title of “ Nobody,’* 
written by Mrs. Robinson, was performed for the first time. The 
fair author may possibly regret the expedition with which she hurried' her pro- 
duction on the stage. The audience were decisive in their disapprobation — we 
thought them captiously severe. The Farce has merit* though not of the highest 
order. 


THE CHARACTERS. 


Lord Courtland, 
Sharp ley. 

Sir Harry, 



Lady Squander, 
Miss Cassine, -- 
Housekeeper, 
Patty Primrose, 


- Mr. Barrymore. 
-Mr. Bannister, jun* 
** Mr* Bensley. 

- Mrs. Goodall. 

- Miss Pope. 

- Miss Heard. 

- Miss De Camp. 

- Mrs. Booth. 

*> Mrs. Jordan. 


The story is immaterial; — a few fashionable follies huddled together, and 
Tightly ridiculed — the insipid conversation of a dTawirig-room — a dash of sen- 
timent — and the ignorant mistakes of a country girl — compose the whole 
piece. 

We think if Sbarpley had been brought rtiore forward, he m : ght have saved 
the author. The -sketch is an amusing one, but too~siight fbr the production of 
any tolerable effect. If a character-in life, as we suspect, the writer might pro- 
bably be cautious about extending it too far. 

The dialogue is neat and rapid ; never inelegant, though, in two or three in-* 
Stances we could mention, somewhat ambiguous. The chit chat between their lady 
ships, in the second act,-We thought tolerably well adapted to the lighter comedy. 

There is but little sentiment , but in the choice of that little Mrs. Robinson has 
been select. Sr Harry is made the vehicle for this communicatiqn, who is “ a 
very slave to mental pleasures he is likewise “ a philanthropist*’ — but un- 
fortunately, he is bis owti trumpeter. It IS astontshing that a benevolent character 
is never developed by the regular progress of the^ action ; he cannot consistently 
be his own encomiast. * s 

Lady Rouleau is a gross plagiarism from the Lady Savage of Reynolds at the 
Other hquse; x but as Reynolds had the invention to plan, so he alone has the skill 
to execute such a character. When the outline was borrowed, the colouring should 
have been borrowed also. But modern authors must not quarrel much about 
originality, the exchange of character is tolerably well understood — if they lose 
cnt idea of tbeir own, they replace it by another that is not-r- sb the odds are but 
trifling. 

Hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. 

The failure of the piece must be attributed to the misapplication of its satire— 
Sbarpley should have been the butt of ridicule — situations should have been con- 
trived to shew the absurdity of such a being — the present preposterous fashion 
. in dress might have been at the same time ludicrously exposed in his character, 
and the true ends of farce would have been completed. -—The design of the Author, 
as the production stand?, is concealed. An audience must be fixed to some point 
■w other. 

\ ql . m, 3K 
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The actors all did their best — Mrs. Jordan particularly exerted herself itt 
Trimrot* , and gave a simple ballad, unaccompanied, with her usual sweetfiesl and 
Naivete. 

This Piece was repeated some evenings since, with alterations, but the dis- 
approbation of the audience was sO manifest, that we conclude it is now 
ever withdrawn. 

Dec . 6. A new Comedy, called, “The Town Before You,** was performed 
for the first time at Covent-Garden Theatre. The literary reputation of the 
present age has been exceedingly enhanced by feminine genius. No one more thfin 
Mrs. Cowley has contributed to this estimation. She may stand nearly alone as 
a writer who has combined the qualifications of a Lyrist and a Dramatist. 

The Town Before You is not equal to her former productions. It is, however, 
a very spirited performance, and, we dare say, will gain upon the public esti- 
mation. 

THE CHARACTERS. 


Sir Robert Floyer, 

- Mr. Quick. 

Mr. ConsVay, 

•• Mr. HolmaN.- 

Sydney Asgill, 

- Mr. Pope. 

Sir Simon Asgill, 

- Mr. Powell. 

Tippy, - 

- Mr. Lewis. 

Fancourt, - 

- Mr. M UN DEN. 

Acid, - - ■ 

- Mr. Bernard. 

Perkins, 

- Mr. Hull. 

Humphry, - 

- Mr. Vawcktt. 

Lady Horatia Horton, 

- Mrs. Pope. 

Georgina, - 

- Miss Wallis. 

Lady Charlotte, 

- Miss Chapman, 

Lady Elizabeth, 

- Miss Hopkins. 

Mrs. Fancourt, 

- Mrs. Mattocks. 

Mrs. Clement, 

- Mrs. Platt. 

Jenny, - - 

- Mrs. Martyr. 


Sir Robert Floyer, a Welsh Gentleman, having rendered much service to a 
successful ministerial candidate for the county of Glamorgan, is invited by him 
to come up to town, which he accepts of and brings with him his daughter 
Georgina, a heedless innocent young lady, who receives the addresses of!Mr. 
Conway, a gentleman of honour and character. Sir Robert has a wond&rfpl 
admiration for quality, and is full of the idea of his own dignity, having once 
served the office of Sheriff for the county, an honour of which he is continually 
boasting : generosity and spirit are, however, very prominent features his 
character. He soon becomes acquainted with Fancourt and i’ippy, two swin- 
dlers ; the former a man of education, the latter a person of genius, who tjears 
a strong resemblance to the person of a Lord Beachgrove, and is introduced to 
the Welsh Knight as that nobleman, who has it in his power to make Mm a 
person of muqh consequence in the state; and under this impression is induced 
by Fancourt to lend his Lordship ioool. — Jenny, sister to Tippy, and waitittg- 
maid to Georgina, concerts with him a scheme for putting the young Iddy into 
bis power, by pretehding to conduct her to an Exhibition, in which plot ;Fah- 
court also is concerned. — Mrs. Fancourt, a lady of morals and some pride, 
hearing of the danger which awaits Georgina, disguises herself as ao itinerant 
Savoyard and fortune-teller, and, after singing a song before her window* ob- 
tains admittance to her chamber, and there forewarns her of the plot fanned 
against her virtue, which is thus frustrated. The 1 real characters of Faaeovrt 
and Tippy are now exposed; Mrs. Fancourt, who for her conduct: in this in- 
stance is forsaken by her husband, is provided for by Sir Robert, and Mr. Con- 
way receives the hand of Georgina in marriage. " t 

The upper plot is chiefly sustained by Lady Horatia Horton and her lover 
Sydney Asgill. The latter is dependent on the favour of hit uacit Sic Siraan, 
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ft ’merchant, who, to prove the sincerity of his nephew’s regard, sends Perkins 
to inform him that he has failed ; on which Asgill, disdaining to be depen- 
dent on the favours of Horatia, resolves to go to sea, and equips himself for 
that purpose. — The lady is devoted to sculpture — this is her reigning taste or 
passion; but she has a latent passion for Asgill, 'vhich she never fairly pro- 
fesses till she imagines he is ruined. The idea of his poverty makes her start 
into a frenzy of love, and for a moment the mallet and chissel are laid aside. 
Asgill is traced to Portsmouth, and is informed by his uncle of the means he 
had taken to prove hisjegard for him (which he acknowledges to have borrow- 
ed from Macklin s farce), and is wedded to Lady Horatia. 

Temporary 9atire is the principal object of the Comedy — there is a just ex-? 
posure of Hyper-criticism in the Arts, in the character of Acid — this is very 
Mttghably done, by giving him an opportunity of remarking on a living forhi, 
which, supposing a statue , he ridicules as out of proportion in every particular. 

The false but prev alent axiom, that Poverty is the School of Virtue, is pro- 
perly controverted in the part of Fancourt , who rails at the aristocracy of riches, 
without any other reason. but because he is himself poor — while under this cha- 
racter he is committing every depredation that the courage of a cowardly thief 
wifi allow. 

Georgina , Sir Robert’s daughter, is a Welch hoyden, always laughing, but 
on what account it> i$ difficult to determine. Her imprudence implicates the 
business, v hich would otherwise come to a stand before the third act. 

Humphrey is Miss Lee’s Jacob Gawkey, varying in a trifling degree the oppor- 
tunities of expressing his simplicity. 

The audience were divided at the close of the Comedy, though the applause 
was greatly predominant. It h^s been since judiciously improved. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

ArNHEIM, Nov, ii. 1 

T HE evacuation of Nimeguen took place on Friday night. His Majesty’s 
troops retired without any loss ; which would also have been the case with 
the Dutch but for an unfortunate chance shot, which carried away the top of the 
mas of the flying bridge to which the hawser was made fast, consequently the 
bridge swung round, and they were taken prisoners, to the amount of about 
four hundred. The bridge of boats was entirely burnt, and the flying-bridge, of 
tvhich they got possession by the above accident, has been since destroyed by 
our fire. . ' 

Martinique, Oct. 1 6, The enemy from Point a Pitre, in the island of Guada- 
3 ouf»e, made a landing at Goyave and Lamentin on the sartie island, on the 27th 
of September, and proceeded to attack the camp of Berville, under the command 
of brigadier-general Graham, who defended this position with the utmost gal- 
lantry and spirit until the 6th of October, when finding his provisions nearly 
exhausted, and that he was cut off from ail communication with the shipping, 
*nd without hopes of relief, he was obliged to surrender, his force being reduced 
to 125 rank and file fit for duty. By this unfortunate event, the whole of the 
island of Gu^daloupe, except Fort Matilda, where Lieutenant-general Prescott 
commands, fell into the hands of the enemy. , 

v* The British forces which were taken at Berville, camp, consist of flank com- 
ipdiiiPs from Ireland, and the, 30t|j, 43d, and 6$th regiments. Their loss in the 
different actions between the 27th of September and 6th of pctober, as nearly as 
could b£ ascertained, amounts to 4 officers killed, 5 wounded, 45 non* 
\ftOmf»is«ooed officers and privates- killed, and ,5 1 ditto wpupaed, 

> . . 3K4 
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St. Domtngo, Oct. 21 . The town ahd post of Leogatte has fatten Into (Kdffetiii* 
of the forces of the Convention, aided by a numerous corps of fevcrked negfbw* 

Capture of Warsaw.*— Warsaw was surrendered at discretion on the 9th of 
member to the Russian general Suwarrow. The only assurances required by the 
Voles were, that the lives of the inhabitants should be spared, and their property 
respected. To these conditions the Russian general added an amnesty and oWi-t 
vion for all that had passed. 

In consequence of the sudden change of affairs in Poland, which country map 
now be considered as once more subjugated to the dominion of Russia and. 
Prussia, the king of Prussia has sent an order to General Moellendor^ that die 
20,000 troops ordered back to Prussia should remain on the Rhine. ln co»*> 
sequence of this order, these troops, which had begun their march, are returned’ 
to their former cantonments. J 


HOME NEWS. 

JS'ov. 17. Official advice was received, that the Alexander, of 74 gun$> Admiral 
Rodney Bligh, was carried into Brest on the 8th instant, in a very shattered con- 
dition. The unfortunate but gallant commander of the Alexander acted Only as* 1 
captain when he fell In with the ehemy ; having been promoted to the ranlciof 
rear-admiral in the last flag promotion during his cruize. 

Extract of a Letter from an Officer on board the Canada, in company ’tvkb the AlexakWI 

before her Capture. * > */: 

44 When we first saw the enemy’s squadron they were not more than two mile* 
from us, right between us and the British Channel, for which we were 
steering with a fair wind. Finding them numerous, it was judged prudent to 
alter our course immediately, and endeavour to alter theposltion so as to get the 
English Channel open, and which, though apparently impracticahle 'C'ifCSuttCdT 
situation), we and the Alexander effected by masterly manoeuvring. By six 
o’clock we were to leeward of them/ crowding sail for England, and the enemy 
(which we soon after perceived, as it grew day-light), consisting of five lineriof 
battleships, four frigates, and a bKg, in chace of us, coming up very fast. At 
six o’clock ih the 1 morning, the Alexander and Canada Were close along side 
other; but as the enemy were of so superior a force, it was thought necessary # 
to separate, in order that one ship might perhaps get off. As we sailed rattier* 
better than the Alexahder, she dropped 1 astern of us, and steering different 
courses, though only a little, made thexllstance between us wider. The French' 
squadron then separated, and a Frertch commodore, uritb three line qf battle 
ships «\nd one. frigate, pursued the, Alexander, while the French admiral, with 
two line of battle ships, three frigates, and a brig, pursued us. < u 

“ A little before eight o’clock in the morning the Alexander hoisted English^ 
colours, and commeuced the action with the headmost ship of that part of the 
enemy’s fleet who were in chace of her ; we hoisted our colours, add about eight » 
o’clock began, the action with the French admiral (in a ship of 80 guns). A# 
this time his shot were flying over us without any effect ; but odr shot Were* 
fired in so excellent a direction, that he by no means steered steady, and did not 
show a wish to come along side of us without the other line ofbattle ship f ‘ 
he might easily have done, ashe sailed the fastest, but we i magined heliad now^b 
to get up With us, unless the ship in company with hirrtj, and of fcftual foly^ 
could come up at the same time, and engage us both sides at once. The acuoh 
continued ip this manner till near ohe o’clock in the day, We‘ ret^vifcg i fhe$il , e 
of both the enemy’s ships at intervals, and retdrhing thete’firb. OfleoJf theu 
French frigates came upon our quarter, ttndseffet several shot oyer’usp but OttbWftf 
bringing some of our guns to bear on her, she sheered off, and npnq of thq other 
frigates presumed to come up. • , » , ' • j 

“ At about twelve o’clock we slackened our stays.and rigging knocked -the, 
wedges out of our masts^ a^d star vd some w*itqr jp ft* l^)Jd 4 
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Ifegjghtfftited fitter, which the enemy perceiving, they did not draw up with ns. 
Atone o’clock discontinued the engagement with us, and hauled up for the AJex«* 
ander. Had the Frencji admiral not acted thus, we suppose he conceived both 
ships would get off, which I must say there was little probability of at that time* 

.,?* The action with the Alexander wa9 much more severe; the first ship the 
Alexander engaged was so disabled in about half an hour, that she was obliged 
to, sheer off, and make the signal for a frigate to go to her assistance. Thu 
French commodore then got up with Admiral Bligh, but never fairly along-side 
of him ; notwithstanding which, in less than an hour the Alexander made hint 
almost a wreck on the water, having shot away thg commodore’s head of his 
m*n-top-mast, his main top-sail-yard in the slings, and his mizen -top-mast, 
cooseqtlently he was forced to give over the action. A third line of battle ship; 
never in the action before, next got up With the poor unfortunate Alexander, 
and engaged her closely ; this was about the time the admiral gave over the' 
action with us, and at that time we could not perceive the Alexander the least 
damaged in the sails or rigging, for she was steering a steady course with all her 
sails set. 

“ The French admiral, seeing the Alexander had beat off two line of battleships, 
and fearing we should both get off in spite of their efforts, he in the most da- 
stardly manner hauled up for the Alexander, being determined, I imagine, tot 
make sure of one ship. I call it dastardly, because if three heavy line of battld 
ships could not secure the Alexander, he ought never to have gone to their 
assistance, and should himself have chased us while he had a sail to set. 

“ The last we could distinctly see of the Alexander was past two o’clock, P. M. 
(when most of the enemy’s ships had closed in with her) ; her colours were still 
flying, and she still firing away. 

41 Soon after two o’clock in the afternoon it came on' squally and thick weather, 
when we saw no more of them. 

“In our situation it was not possible to be of aqy use to the Alexander, and 
to attempt it would have been selling the Canada. Captain Hamilton wished hs 
heave to, and. fight them both, declaring he would never strike while there was a 
plank to stand upon ; but he was persuaded by the officers we bad no right to do it, 
the enemy being of so much superiority to us ; and certainly had we done it, wa 
should, we must have been taken. We had then nothing left to do but make the 
best of our way to England, which we did, and arrived in Torbay on the 8th of 
this month, and found Earl Howe, to whom we communicated the intelligence, 
who immediately got under weigh with the Grand Fleet, and the wind favourably 
shifting soon after he sailed. 

“ When the two line of battle ships hauled their wind fromus, we couldseo 
wehad damaged them by our shot very much in their sails and rigging.” 

N*c. rg. This day a Treaty “of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, between 
hTs Majesty and the United States of America, was Signed by the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Grenville, and by the Honourable Jdhh Jay, Envoy Extraordinary 
frbm the United States of America. 

"Tt is said that, by the treaty with America, the forts in dispute are imme- 
dldlely to be given up ; and that the Americans are to be allowed to supply out 
West-India Islands with lumber and provisions, in any Vessels of hot more than 
iio TOris burthen, and to take their returns in rum and molasses. ^ 

,20. A Cpurt of Lieutenancy was held at Guildhall, when several regulations 
f6r the militia of the city of London were settled ; several officers were.appointedj 
piid.it was agreed upon that ,an application should be made to Parliament fpr an 
amendmOn^ of the late act, 

r &$. About fiye o’clock in the morning a fire. broke out at tthe new paper*mili$ 
nyar Tooting, vyhich were totally destroyed in a very short space of time, the 
Workmen who were present having scarce time tp save their clothes, &c. ' * 

36. Het. and i. The Serpentine river overflowed its embankments, andaften 
forcing down a part of Hyde-Park wall, made its way to Knightsbridge,where a 
number of cellars and outhouses were fi!!ed with water, to the great injury of 
jd&hy Inhabitants. A similar accident happened near thirty year^ since. 
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* The bridge across the canal at Uxbridge has been entirety washed away- by’ 
the floods. 

Accounts from Ware state, that they have experienced the greatest inundation 
ever remembered by the oldest inhabitant. Several maltings have been laid 
tinder water, and considerable damages sustained thereby. The roads in many 
places are rendered totally impassable, and a number of lives have been lost in 
the neighbourhood. At Stanstead, several boats were employed in ferrying the 
people along the streets, nearly the whole length of the town, while the rapidity 
of the torrent seemed to threaten devastation to the whole county. 

2. About eight o’clock in the evening, a new built house, not quite finished* 
Belonging to Mr. Godsall, coach-maker, in Long-acre, fell to the ground, and a 
strong party wall, which divided it from the house of Mr. Lukin, coach-maker, 
giving way, by the shock brought that house down with it, and an adjoining one 
was unroofed. In the house of Mr. Godsall the workmen had fortunately left 
off for the evening, and the wooden fence, usually placed in the front of new 
buildings, prevented any misfortune happening to the people who chanced to be 
passing by at the moment. Mr. Lukin’s house was inhabited, and completely 
furnished ; his shop was also full of carriages, all of which were destroyed. The. 
family were providentially alarmed by the cracking of the walls, and had just 
tim£ sufficient to escape before (he house fell. The accident was occasioned by 
the undermining of the foundation. 

10. Between the hours of seven and eight o’clock, as a gentleman with two 
foreign messengers, in a post coach and four, were on their way to Harwich to 
embark for the continent, they were stopped about three miles on this side of. 
Bomford by five footpads, armed with pistols. The ruffians immediately upon 
Opening the door, seeing arms in the hands of the gentlemen inside, fired upon 
them, and wounded one of the messengers most dangerously, and the gentleman. 
Who was Mr. Darby, a Leghorn merchant, in the scuffle, in the course of which 
no less than eleven shots were fired, viz. threeby the persons in the coach (three 
of their pistols having missed fire), and eight by the robbers. Mr. Darby, and 
one of the messengers going with dispatches to Florence, got out of the coach, 
and by the darkness of the night escaped to a neighbouring farm-house. The 
Other messenger, who was shot through the thigh and the bowels, was dragged 
from the coach upon the footpath, and mast cruelly bruised about the bead with 
the butt-ends of pistols. The robbers got a very large booty ; the messenger for 
Florence, alone lost sixty Louis d’ors, besides about ten or twelve guineas. The 
messenger so badly wounded is since dead. Mr. Darby was»wounded in the Oral 
By a half. He got a jchaise to convey him from the farm-house- to Romford, 
where he remained during W ednesday night, aud on Thursday morning. General 
Tarletou, accompanied by 'Mr. Rush, the surgeon, went down and brought him 
to town. Mr. Darby was particularly unfortunate,, as his trunk was cut’faom 
behind the coach before he had got from St. James’s Place to St. Paul’s. Thq 
postilions were suspected of being privy to both accidents ; in the robbery, par* 
iicularly, circumstances of suspicion were strong against them. , The gen tfewtn 
bad given them orders, if they were called upon by any persons upon Jiie ropd to 
atop, to drive with all speed — if they were obliged to stop, > to, give notice b $ 
calling out. No such notice was given ; for the carriage no sooner stopt ttvw* the 
doors were opened, and the consequences ensued which we have above stated.,, 

A criminal information against the Earl of Abingdon, for printing a speech 
In the newspapers, containing reflections on the character of Mr. Serrmort; bib 
Lordship’s quondam attorney, came on to be tried-in the €onrt k of King's Bend! 
in last term, when the jury returned a verdict of Guilty / v * * 

12. There was a final meeting of gentlemen at Mr.Pitt’s house, jp U owning* 
Street, to propose terms for the loan of the ensuing year, wliicfi is inten^jd tg 
be twenty-four millions sterling; of which eighteen is for the service of Great 
Britain, and -six for the Emperor, who is to repay It in a stipulated tithe, tlttirto 
pay an interest of seven and a half per cent. The agteeihehtfe of ebur^e subject 
to the Anal ratification of Parliament; and a clause is inserted to tbi&'effefct 
the contract agreed bn* 1 11 ’ ’ ^ ^ r ' ‘ 1 11 * ‘”- 
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The terms on which this loan is concluded ate as follow ; for every tool. En-* 
glish. money, paid to government, the subscriber is to have in our funds, 

1. s. d. 

75 00 3 per cent consols. 

25 o o 4 per cents, 
o 6 4I long annuities. 

20 16 8 3 per cents. Imperial loan. 

152 per ann. as an annuity for 25 years. 

The usual discount to be allowed for prompt payment ; and we understand 
the interest on the Imperial loan takes place from last May. 

In this agreement it is stipulated, that two millions of the navy debt ajre to be 
funded ; that five millions of navy bills are to be paid in the course of a year; 
ami that two millions and a half are to be bought up in the course of a year. 

Should Parliament not think fit to ratify the Emperor’s loan, then there will 
only be wanted eighteen millions sterling ; and the subscribers are in that case 
to have for each lool. 

I. s. d. 

100 o o 3 per cent, consols. 

33 .6 8 4 per cents, 

o 12 6 long annuity. 

which will form an equal proportion, as though the Imperial loan took place. 

The above loan is th? greatest money negotiation that ever took place in thr* 
or any other country at one time. 

As a proof that the war is meant to be prosecuted against France with re* 
doubled vigour ano her campaign, the contractors for camp-equipage have re- 
ceived notice from the Board of Ordnance, that farther contracts for twelve 
months would be made from the 25th of the present month to Dec. 25, 1795. 

According to a list which has been published of the troops under the command 
of Generals Pichegru and Jourdan, they amount to 200,000 men. 85,000 of 
whom are employed in sieges and blockades, 45,000 in garrisons, and 40,060 
occupy the Rhine from Bonn to Cleves ; insomuch that there are only about 
30,000 men under the command of General Pichegru, on the banks of the Waal, 
to carry on the operations against the British. -* ' '' 

We are happy to announce the complete triumph of the Moderates overt?** 
Jacobins. The hall of the Jacobins lias been shut up by order of the Convention, 
%nd a seal placed on their papers. 

Iji the sitting of the Convention on the 7th instant, Breard announced that 
that division of the Toulon fleet which had been so long blocked up in the Gulph 
of St. Juan, and which the enemy had never been able to attack in its mooring^, 
had returned to that port, without having met with any British or Spanish ship* 
on its passage. ' 

Expedient practised by the French, for the speedy augmentation of their navy , and for 
providing a constant supply of additional ships. — To every district, or smaller division 
of the Republic, exact models of the several timbers that go to the construction 
flfships of war of various dimensions, are sent by a commissary appointed for 
that purpose, with orders to the peasants to fell such trees as they occasionally 
find suitable for any of those timbers ; which having cut out -in the rough, ac- 
tordlng to the fore-mentioned models, to which they can always have access^ 
they ha us t send forthwith to the nearest dotk-yatd, where these timbers are 
finished, and put together by the ship builders there ; such parts of any particular 
description as are redundant being reserved for a scarcity of them in any other 
J»ancL Thus a sort of manufactory is established, where, a* in that of watches in 
Switzerland, the peasants are employed in making the several parts, the exact 
use of which, in combination with the whole, they themselves are often ignorant 
6F, but which in the hands of the finishers concur with the rest, and complete the 
machine. 

, Cheap and easy method of extinguishing Fires. — A tench end of the fire-engine place 
a large tub as a reservoir for supplying tire engine ; into these tubs throw some 
pot ash occasionally, so as to keep the water highly impregnated; tin* water, 
thrown into the fire by the engine, will soon extinguish all flame. .. 

< 
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A gentleman of Greenock, who communicated the above method of extill* 
guishing fires, writes thus ; 41 About three years ago an alarming fire happened 
in this place. Before I went to the spot, die roof of the bouse had fallen in, but 
the flame was so great as to overspread the adjoining houses, and the whole street 
was threatened with destruction. Having read somwvhere that pot-ash extin- 
guished flame, I tried it (as above described), and in less than ten minutes the 
fire was completely got under. Some time after, one of the sugar-houses at thia 
place being on fire, the same means were used, and they were attended with the 
same success. Pearl-ashes may do as well as pot, and they are sooner dis- 
solved ; but the latter came readiest to hand, and it had all the good effect I 
could wish for. 

State Prisoners for High Treason . 

Since the publication of our last number Mr. ThelwaJl has been tried and ac- 
quitted ; and Messrs. Kyd, Joyce, Holcroft, Bonney, Baxter, Richter, Frank- 
low, Hillier, and Spence, have been discharged, no evidence being produced 
against them. 

Hibernian simplicity. Not long since, an Irishman was arraigned at the bar 
of justice for felony, and on being asked the usual question, “ How will you 
be tried ?•* through ignorance (for it was his first appearance in that character) 
he remained silent, till told by one of the counsel to $ay, “ By God and my 
country.** Paddy replied to his advocate, “ By J — s, 'honey, I wou’dn't wish 
to be tried by G—-d at all, because he knows all about the matter.’* 


COUNTRY NEWS. 

Norwich , Nov. 20 . Saturday last, after a week’s search, was discovered buried' 
in his stack-yard, the body of Mr. John Filbee, a reputable farmer at West 
Dereham, in this county. He had been missing from the Saturday preceding, 
and various were the conjectures respecting what was become of him ; by some 
it was thought he had lett his home in consequence of words between him and 
his wife ; by others, that he was either murdered, or some accident had befallen 
him. A most diligent search was made, not only in the parish but throughout 
the neighbourhood, and, when they had almost despaired of finding him, some 
fresh mould was observed in the stack-yard, within an hundred yards of his 
house, which being removed the body was discovered, and, upon inspection, it 
was found that he had received violent blows upon the head and other parts of 
the body, which had occasioned his death. Suspicion fell upon his own man- 
servant, who was immediately taken into custody, and after a short time con- 
fessed himself to.be the murderer; that he had formed the dreadful resolution 
of destroying bis master about four days previous to his accomplishing it; that 
be had thought of doing it the night before, but his heart failed him; but after 
words had arisen between his master and mistress, he resolved to dispatch hii^ 
and unfortunately the deceased went into the stable about six o'clock on Satur- 
day evening, the 8th instant, with this servant, and as soon as he got out of 
the door the hardened wretch struck him on the left side of the head with a fori, 
which instantly deprived him of life; he repeated the blow, and then dragged 
the body into the stable, went to the stack-yard and dug a hole, then returned 
to the stable, took the body on his back, and "buried it, covering the earth with 
Straw, all of which he effected in the space of an hour. Throughout the whole 
of this dreadful business there appears such a degree of unparalleled wickaj* 
ness as is scarcely to be conceived, nor does it appear that any symptoms of 
remorse in the perpetrator were discovered, until after the corpse was found, 
since which he has made a most ample confession, not only of the murder, but 
of his motives for committing it, which being of a very delicate nature, charity 
induces us to draw a veil over them until the whole affair be publicly investiga- 
ted in a court of justice. The deceased has left a wife and two children, wap 
a very industrious pian, had been a very kind master to the culprit, who had 
been in bis service about three years. * 

[The Lists of Promotions, are unavoidably postponed- till our nest. 2 
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Intelligence, agricultural, 232, 233, 306, 
3 ° 7 , 3 ° 8 * 38o. 

masonic, 73, 143, 435. 

theatrical, 62, 135, 217, 297, 

368, 443. 

Kambi, emperor of China, anecdote of, 
120. 

King, the, his speech on, proroguing 
the parliament, 59. His visit to the 
fleet at Portsmouth, 75. • 1 

Knights Templars, history of the order 
of, 18, 96, 119, 244, 327, 403. 

Kosciusko , generalissimo of Poland, 
sketch of his life, 38. Defeated, 37 > 

Learned disputes about trifles, 339. 

Leghorn , description of, 253. 

Le Pays, anecdote of, 406. 

Letters, from T. Dunckerley, Esq. io 
the late Earl of Chesterfield; 117, 
253. To a young lady from her sis- 
ter on a death-bed, 207. From 
Prince Edward to Thomas Dunc- 
kerley, Esq.' 147- 

Literary property, laws concerning, 425. 

Society,' papers on various 

subjects read before one in London, 
1 794. No. L On the influence of the 
female character on the ’fetnners of 
men, by Mr. S. Jones, -tfo.ll. 
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^ 0® the ben mode of directing the 
influence of the female character in 
the moral state of society, by Mr. 
W. Artaud, 191. — No. III. On pre- 
•! sence of mind, by Mr. J. Dean, 331. 
— No. IV. On sensibility, by Mr. 
T. Pedder, 395. 

- Locke, Mr. the celebrated philosopher, 
his opinion of Freemasonry, 79. 
-.Lodges, hints for regulating their cha- 
ritable donations, 25a. 

Madness, an elegy, 437. 

Maid , old, her case, written by herself, 
337- 

Manuscript, a very ancient one on the 
subject of Freemasonry, with illus- 
trations by Mr. Locke, 80. 
Marriages, 154, 234, 309, 381. 

Masonic anecdote, a whimsical one, 121. 

intelligence, 73» »43> 435* 

precepts, 318, 390. 

Masonry, its origin, progress, and de- 
. sign, a discourse on, delivered at 
Charlestown in America, a. n. 1 793, 

259. 

a charge delivered to King So- 
lomon’sLodge at Charlestown, 1793, 
1 06. 

■ charges, sermons, essays, let- 

ters, and other articles having rela- 
. lion to, 5, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 73, 
79, 80, 84,85,92,94, 100, ior, 102, 
103, 1 2 j, 133, 143, 159, 1 66, 171, 
239, 246, 252, 313, 318, 335, 386, 
387, 390, 435. 

Master and Slave, an Eastern apologue, 
95- 

Memoirs of Mr. Andrew Brice of Exe- 
ter, 21. — Dr. Tipping Brown, 335. 
•^-George Colman, Esq. 130. — Da- 
niel Dancer, Esq. 281. — Kosciusko, 

: 373- — The Rev. William Peters, 

260. -*-Thelate Duke of Cumberland, 
430. 

Military discipline, examples of, 345. 
M oiur e, anecdotes of, 213. 

Money, on‘ the medical application of, 
123. 

Morality comparative of the ancients 
and moderns, 347. 

Naples, memoirs of the Freemasons of, 
[continued from Vol. I. p. 194] 209, 
*73> 3 2 3» 399- 

News, foreign and domestic, 73, 148, 
226, 299, 373, 445. 

Norfolk island, account of, 48. 

Old Age , p>ain rules for attaining to a 
healthful one, 409. 

Old Batchelor, his case, 277* 


Old Maid, Iter case, 337. 

Oration on Freemasonry, pronounced 
at the Audit House in Southampton, 
Aug. h *79 2 > by Dr. Jieans, 9. 

in a Funeral Lodge to the me- 
mory of W. St.Clair of Roslin, Esq. 
formerly hereditary Grand Master of 
Masons in Scotland, 239. 

Parliamentary proceedings, $7. 

Parsimony, singular instances of, aflr. 

Passions, essay on the subduing of, 416. 

Peters, the Rev. W illiam, memoirs of, 
260. 

Poetry Prologue to ** The Glorious 
First of June," 64. Songs in ditto, 
65, 66. — Address to the Grand Ar- 
chitect of the universe,'67.~ A song 
for the Prince of Wales’s birth-day, 
68.— Epitaph on a scold, ibid.'— Pa- 
raphrase on Psalm exxii. 69.— On a 
beautiful young lady of low size, who 
died at the age of fifteen, ibid. — Pe- 
therton Bridge, an elegy, 70. — On 
the death of a fly, 71.— Linqs on a 
Welchman, ib . — Ode to a beautiful 
young lady, and a fine singer, 72.— 
A caution to virgins, ib.— On Sir 
Francis Drake, ib. ---Occasional ad- 
dress of Mr. Bannister, jun. to the 
audience at the Liverpool theatre, 
1 37. — Ode to the King on his arrival 
at Weymouth, 138 — A song for the 
Knights Templars, by T, Duncker- 
ley. Esq. 139. — A Masonic song, 
140. — Lines on my shadow, ib .— • 
The debtor, 142. — A Masonic hymn, 
146. — A poetical sketch of the beau- 
ties of Preston Court, Kent, 219. — 
Song to Deliq, 221. — The candle- 
stick, ib.— -The farewell, a Masonic 
song, by Mr. Robert Burns, 222.— 
Lines on temperance, 223. — Occa- 
sional address intended for the open- 
ing of Cavent-Garden Theatre, 224. 
— Extempore lines on love, 225. — . 
A ravourite Masonic spng, set to 
music, 291. — Address spoken at the 
exhibition of Mr. Wright’s academy 
in Sunderland, 292. — The celebra- 
ted lines of Des Barreaux to the De- 
ity translated, 293.— Lines to Mrs. 
Jemima Jones on her Birth-day, 
[Oct. 17, 1794.] 2 94» — Elegy to the 
island of Jamaica, ib. — Epitaph on a 
ce ebrated Irish actor [Mr. RoweJ, 
295. — The fly. 296. — Lines by Mrs. 
Robinson, ib. — A favourite Masonic 
song, set to music, 363. — Whisky, 
an Irish Bacchanalian song, 364.— 
On contemplating the tombsin W est- 
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minster Abbey, <^e to female 

friendship, 367. — Prologue and epi- 
logue to Emilia Galotti, 370. — Ma- 
sonic song, set to music, 436. — 
Madness, an elegy, 437.— OnShak- 
speare, 441.— Epigram on Peter the 
Great, 442.-00 a gentleman who 
married a thin consumptive lady, ib. 

Population of the globe computed, 264. 

Portsmouth , roval visit to, 75« 

Prayer of ah Eastern philosopher, 12. 

• Of an hermit, 134. 

Present state of Freemasonry, in Gates- 
head, !n Sunderland, 16. In 

Stockton upon Tees, too. In Sinai I - 
well, 101. In Staindrop, 102. In 

. South Shields, 103. 

Promotions , 153, 234, 309, 381. 

Prudence, ironical advice on, in money 
matters, 42. 

Punning and punsters, remarks on, 39. 

Radclffe, a drerdful fire there, which 
burnt near 700 houses, 149. 

Removable events, 304. 

Pevolution in France ridiculously attri- 
buted to Freemasonry, 2. This as- 
sertion refuted, 5, 15, 85, 94. 

Riots in London and Westminster, 152. 

Robespierre, account of his fall and exe- 
cution, 148. Memoirs of his life and 
character, 197. 

Royal anecdotes, 304. 

Scotland, history of Free masonry' in, 17 1. 

■ ■ - » ■ Grand Officers elected for 
*79$, 435. 

Sermons, Masonic, 246, 8 cc. 313, 387. 

Serpents, Lucan’s account of, consi- 
dered, 407. 

Sheriffs of England nominated for the 
year 1795. 

Small-well, present state of Freema- 
sonry there, 101. * 

Songs, favourite Masonic, set to music, 
2 9*> 3«3> 436. 

South Shields, present state of Masonry | 
there, 103. 

Speech of his Majesty on the prorogation 
of Parliament, 39. 


Staindrop, present state of Freemasonry 

% in, 102. 

Stockton upon Tees, present state of 
Freemasonry there, 100. 

Sunderland, present state of Freemasonry 
there, 16. 

Superstition, magical, 342. 

Suspicion, thoughts on, 280. 

Swallows, their appearance and depar- 
ture discussed, 353. 

Swindling , curious specimens of, 232. 

Sympathy between the breeches -pocket 
and the animal spirits, 128. 

Tasker, Rev. Mr. letters by, on different, 
subjects, 20, 104, 195, 258, 333, 407. 

Telegraph, account of, 327, 284. 

Tempest, a dreadful one off Harwich, 
301. 

Theatre, 62, 135, 217, 297, }6S, 443* 

Theatrical mysteries of early date, 341. 

Thunder-storm , a remarkable one in 
London, 150. 

Time, on the division and proper em- 
ployment of, 45. 

Tippling in Germany, curious anec- 
dotes of, 52i 

Tokens, Masonic, 21 2. 

Tragedy, the poetical language of, not 
borrowed from nature, 290* 

Turkey. See Earthquake. 

Vindications of Freemasonry from the 
charge of inculcating atheism and re- 
bellion, 5, 15, 85, 94. 

Viper, a cure for the bite of one, 346. 

Virgil and Homer, their comparative 
excellencies considered, 20. 

• and Horace, their medical 

knowledge considered, 333. 

}Vales, His Royal Highness the Prince 
of, authorised by the Privy Council 
to marry with the Princess Carolina 
Elizabeth of Brunswic, 375. 

Watt and Downie, found guilty of high 
treason at Edinburgh ; the former 
executed, 228. 

Weymouth described, 256. 

- Wisdom, examples of, 346. 

Tfres, description of, 40. 
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